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THIS  work  was  intended,  in  part,  as  a  defence  of  the  cha 
racter  of  the  late  unfortunate  queen  of  France  against  the 
calumnies  that  were  circulated  respecting  her  at  the  opening  of 
the  French  revolution.  Madame  Campan  apprehended,  that 
the  libellous  pamphlets  of  that  time  had  made  a  lasting  im 
pression  upon  public  opinion  in  and  out  of  France.  On  this 
head  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  her  fears  were  greatly 
exaggerated.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  weaknesses  or 
the  faults  of  the  royal  family  in  their  days  of  prosperity 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the  revolutionary 
cannibals,  and  the  heroic  virtues,  which  they  displayed  in 
their  hour  of  trial,  very  justly  and  naturally  excited  a  strong 
feeling  in  their  favor.  If  there  is  now  any  error  in  the 
general  estimate  of  their  characters,  it  is  not  probably  on  the 
adverse  side.  This  is  more  particularly  true  of  the  queen, 
who  exhibited  throughout  higher  qualities  than  the  king ; 
and,  as  an  elegant  and  accomplished  female,  excited  a 
deeper  sentiment  of  interest  and  pity. 
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Since  the  return  of  the  family,  she  has  been  all  but  can- 
nonized  in  France.  In  England  a  single  passage  from  the 
eloquent  pen  of  Burke  had  conferred  upon  her,  long  before, 
a  sort  of  rhetorical  apotheosis.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
remark  hereafter  how  singularly  her  situation,  at  the  time 
when  she  was  seen  by  this  great  orator,  contrasted  with  the 
description  which  he  has  given  of  it.  Under  these  circum 
stances  a  formal  defence  cf  the  queen  is  not  only  unnecessa 
ry,  but  might  be  expected  to  operate  rather  injuriously  than 
otherwise,  since  any  detailed  account  of  her  life,  however 
partially  colored,  has  the  effect  of  bringing  down  to  the 
touchstone  of  real  fact  the  poetical  image,  which  remains 
upon  the  mind  after  the  contemplation  of  her  unparelleled 
misfortunes,  and  of  die  magnanimity  with  which  she  support 
ed  them.  Nevertheless,  Madame  Campan  has  executed 
her  task  with  so  much  good  taste  and  skill,  that  the  effect 
of  her  work  will  probably  be  very  favorable  to  the  queen's 
reputation.  She  judiciously  avoids  entering  into  a  direct 
refutation  of  any  of  the  calumnies  upon  her  illustrious  patro 
ness,  which  are  now  all  forgotten ;  and  contents  herself  with 
giving  a  simple  narrative  of  the  queen's  life,  from  the  time 
of  her  arrival  at  Paris,  up  to  the  terrible  tenth  of  August, 
when  the  author  was  compelled  to  leave  her.  The  situation 
of  Madame  Campan,  as  the  confidential  attendant  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  gave  her  the  best  opportunity  of  collecting  mate 
rials  for  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  and  although  she  has  exercised 
a  proper  discretion  in  drawing  up  her  story,  it  contains  much 
interesting  matter,  and  many  important  historical  facts  before 
wholly  unknown. 

Madame  Campan  \vas  the  daughter  of  Mr  Genet,  for  a 
long  time  principal  under  secretary  in  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  ;  and  sister  to  the  well  known  citizen  Genet, 
formerly  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  French  Republic 
in  this  country.  We  shall  extract  hereafter  a  passage,  in 
which  she  gives  an  account  of  her  brother's  political  life, 
previously  to  his  appointment  to  that  post.  The  father  was 
a  person  of  great  merit  and  talent,  and  attended  carefully 
to  the  education  of  his  children.  Henrietta,  the  daughter, 
seems  to  have  been  in  her  childhood  a  very  lively  girl,  and 
to  have  possessed  a  great  facility  at  acquiring  knowledge. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  already  familiar  with  Italian 
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and  English,  and  excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  recitation 
and  reading.  These  qualities,  the  effect  of  which  was 
heightened  by  an  uncommon  share  of  grace  and  beauty,  at 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  court  circle,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  Mademoiselle  Genet  was  appointed  reader  to  the  king's 
sisters.  She  held  this  place  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
dauphiness,  upon  whom  she  made  so  agreeable  an  impres 
sion,  that  she  was  soon  after  appointed  her  principal /em we 
de  chambre.  About  this  time  she  married  Mr  Campan, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  queen's  private  secretary.  Thus  all 
her  connexions  and  occupations  eminently  qualified  her  for 
the  task  she  had  undertaken. 

After  the  tenth  of  August  her  connexion  with  the  royal 
family  made  her  an  object  of  suspicion.  She  was  arrested 
and  held  in  confinement  until  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Re 
stored  to  liberty  by  this  event,  but  deprived  of  all  her  former 
means  of  subsistence,  she  recollected  the  inclination,  which 
it  seems  she  had  felt  in  early  life,  for  the  employment  of 
teaching  young  ladies,  and  opened  a  boarding  school  at  St 
Germain.  This  institution  met  with  great  success.  Among 
her  pupils  was  Hortense  de  Beauharnais,  afterwards  queen 
of  Holland.  The  Bonaparte  family  were  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  Madame  Campan,  and  her  general  repu-r 
tation  stood  so  high,  that  when  the  emperor,  after  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  erected  the  school  at  Ecouen  for  the  education 
of  the  orphan  daughters  of  the  members  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  she  was  appointed  the  superintend  ant.  She  ac 
quitted  herself  in  this  new  station,  as  in  all  her  former  ones, 
with  great  distinction  ;  but  her  promotion  proved  in  the  end 
to  be  an  injury,  rather  than  an  advantage.  Upon  the  return 
of  the  royal  family,  the  government  with  an  almost  incon-* 
ceivable  degree  of  impolicy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injus 
tice  and  cruelty  of  the  measure,  suppressed  the  school  at^ 
Ecouen  ;  and  Madame  Campan  lost  her  place.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  she  was  now  straitened  in  her  circum 
stances,  and  she  retired  to  a  pleasant  country  residence  to 
pass  the  close  of  her  life.  Here  she  was  soon  assailed  by 
new  misfortunes. 

She  became  the  object  of  absurd  and  infamous  calumnies 
relating  to  the  management  of  her  school ;  and  her  peace 
was  still  more  fatally  wounded  by  the  death  of  her  only  son, 
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of  several  of  her  nearest  connexions,  and  finally  by  the  sad 
catastrophe  of  Marshal  Ney,  whose  wife  was  her  neice.  Her 
health  sunk  under  this  succession  of  disasters,  and  she  died 
in  March  1822.  She  had  bestowed  great  care  upon  the 
work  now  before  us,  which  she  intended  not  only  as  a  defence 
of  the  queen,  but  as  a  vindication  of  her  own  character 
against  the  suspicions,  which  had  been  entertained,  or  affected, 
of  her  fidelity  to  her  royal  mistress.  The  Memoirs  were 
published  immediately  after  the  author's  death,  and  passed 
very  rapidly  through  several  editions.  They  are  admitted  to 
be  by  far  the  most  interesting  book  upon  the  life  of  the 
queen,  that  has  yet  appeared ;  and  it  has  also  been  univer 
sally  acknowledged,  that  the  writer's  justification  of  her  own 
character  is  complete  and  unanswerable.  Madame  Campan 
left  several  other  works  in  manuscript.  One  of  them  on  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  females  is  said  to  be  preparing  for 
the  press. 

Having  given  this  brief  notice  of  the  life  of  Madame  Cam- 
pan,  which  we  have  thought  due  to  the  memory  of  a  woman 
of  uncommon  talent  and  virtue,  we  now  come  to  our  more 
immediate  subject ;  and  passing  over  the  account  given  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  domestic  habits  of  Louis  XV,  and  his 
sisters,  we  shall  begin  our  notice  of  the  work  at  the  epoch  of 
the  arrival  of  Marie  Antoinette,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
at  the  court  of  France. 

The  marriage  of  Louis  XVI  with  the  Archduchess  Marie 
Antoinette,  was  a  measure  intended  to  consolidate  the  alli 
ance  contracted  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Austria  in 
the  year  1755.  This  alliance  was  regarded  at  the  time,  as 
the  most  remarkable  political  event,  which  had  occurred  in 
Europe  for  many  years ;  and  it  did  in  fact  change  entirely 
the  system  of  mutual  relations,  which  had  been  established  at 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  had  existed  ever  since.  The 
constant  aim  of  the  Austrian  government  had  always  been  to 
extend  its  influence  over  the  smaller  German  states,  which 
lie  between  its  territory  and  France  ;  and  it  was  regarded  as 
the  peculiar  office  of  France  to  resist  this  effort  at  aggrandize 
ment,  and  to  appear  as  the  protector  of  its  feeble  neighbors. 
England,  the  natural  enemy  of  France,  entered  into  this  sys 
tem  as  the  ally  of  Austria ;  and  Prussia,  after  she  obtained 
her  importance,  being  more  in  danger  than  any  other  power 
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from  the  encroachments  of  Austria,  was  drawn  by  her  posi 
tion  into  close  connexion  with  France.  Such  were  the 
general  features  of  the  system  of  policy,  that  prevailed  in 
Europe  for  a  long  time  after  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Austrian 
government,  under  the  direction  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  one  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  that  ever  appeared  in  Europe,  who  was 
also  well  supported  by  the  high  minded  and  enlightened  sove 
reign  then  upon  the  throne,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of 
Prussia  in  power  and  greatness,  and  still  bent  upon  the  pro 
ject  of  aggrandizement  in  Germany,  conceived  the  plan  of 
neutralizing  the  opposition  of  France,  by  forming  an  alliance 
with  that  power,  to  be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  an  Au 
strian  archduchess  with  a  French  prince.  It  is  understood, 
that  this  idea  was  first  suggested  by  Kaunitz  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  during  the  negotiations  which 
ended  in  the  treaty  of  1748.  Kaunitz  appeared  soon  after 
in  person  as  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France  ; 
and  well  knowing  what  sort  of  influence  if  was  then  necessary 
to  employ,  in  order  to  carry  a  point  with  the  French  govern 
ment,  addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  reigning  mistress 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  Having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
her  consent,  he  found  no  great  difficulty  with  the  king,  who 
had  however  personally  very  little  inclination  for  the  mea 
sure,  and  the  next  year  the  treaty  was  concluded.  By  this 
manoeuvre  the  Austrian  cabinet  were  not  only  left  at  liberty 
to  pursue,  without  interruption  from  France,  the  plan  which 
they  were  then  meditating  in  concert  with  Russia  of  an 
attack  upon  the  great  Frederic,  but  actually  obtained  the 
assistance  of  France  in  carrying  this  project  into  effect,  and 
the  French  armies  cooperated  with  Austria  through  the  whole 
seven  years'  war,  after  the  feeble  and  inefficient  manner  in 
which  all  the  operations  of  the  government  were  then  con 
ducted. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  born  the  same  year  in  which  this 
new  political  system  was  agreed  upon  between  the  two  courts, 
and  was  destined  from  her  birth  to  consolidate  .it  by  an  alli 
ance  with  the  dauphin.  Her  education  was  directed  with  a 
view  to  this  object,  and  the  choice  of  her  instructers  was  left 
to  the  French  government,  who  appointed  and  sent  them  to 
Vienna,  It  happened,  however,  by  rather  a  singular  coinci- 
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dence  of  circumstances,  that  the  party  which  favored  this 
alliance,  after  predominating  at  court  for  about  fifteen  years, 
lost  its  influence  a  very  few  months  after  the  marriage  was 
effected.  The  system  had  never  been  much  relished  by  the 
more  intelligent  and  patriotic  statesmen  of  France.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  abandonment  of  the  true  national  policy,  and 
a  mean  desertion  of  the  minor  German  powers,  which  France 
was  expressly  bound  to  protect  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
as  well  as  by  a  regard  for  her  own  obvious  interest. 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  it  was  said,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  crushing  the  Huguenots  in  France  by  force  of 
arms,  and  hunting  them  out  of  the  country  like  wild  beasts, 
made  no  scruple  to  sacrifice  his  religious  prejudices,  and  ap 
pear  in  Germany  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  the  protestant 
party;  and  shall  France  at  this  time  of  day,  without  the 
appearance  of  any  political  inducement,  give  up  their  party 
to  be  devoured  by  Austria,  merely  because  Prince  Kaunitz 
has  had  the  address  to  gain  over  the  king's  mistress  ?  Such 
sentiments  as  these  were  circulated  in  private,  and  gradually 
made  an  impresssion  upon  the  public  opinion.  They  also 
found  their  way  freely  to  the  king's  ear.  The  secret  cabinet, 
which  he  employed  as  a  check  upon  his  ministers,  were  de 
cidedly  anti- Austrian.  The  celebrated  treatise  of  Favier  on 
the  general  policy  of  Europe,  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  time 
as  a  private  report  to  the  king,  from  this  back-stair  junto,  is 
little  else  from  beginning  to  end,  than  a  long  invective  against 
the  Austrian  alliance.  The  dauphin,  father  of  Louis  XVI, 
was  also  a  decided  adherent  of  this  party  ;  and  it  thus  hap 
pened,  that  this  prince,  who  always  expressed  and  felt  a  very 
high  respect  for  his  father's  opinions,  was  early  imbued  with  a 
strong  sentiment  of  disinclination  to  the  country,  and  probably 
the  person,  of  his  future  spouse. 

This  circumstance,  no  doubt,  had  a  considerable  effect  upon 
his  conduct  in  the  early  period  of  his  marriage.  Meanwhile 
the  credit  of  the  Austrian  system  was  maintained  at  court 
against  all  opposition,  by  the  talents  and  high  character  of  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  statesman  of 
very  distinguished  ability.  The  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  the  osten 
sible  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  a  member  of  the  Richelieu 
family,  had  inherited  the  political  opinions  of  his  great  uncle 
the  cardinal,  without  his  talents,  and  could  not  contend  or* 
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equal  terms  with  his  more  potent  antagonist,  though  engaged 
perhaps  in  reality  in  a  better  cause.  Under  these  circum 
stances  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  which  party  might  have  finally 
carried  the  day,  had  not  the  scale  been  turned  in  favor  of 
the  anti-Austrians  by  the  skilful  employment  they  were  able 
to  make  of  a  fortunate  accident.  The  post  of  mistress  be 
came  vacant  by  the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who, 
as  we  have  stated,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Austrian  alli 
ance  ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  system  after  her  death 
evidently  depended,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  disposition  of 
her  successor. 

The  anti-Austrians  had  the  good  luck,  and  the  address,  to 
supply  the  king  with  a  suitable  candidate  for  this  important 
station,  in  the  person  of  the  well  known  Madame  du 
Barry ;  and  by  means  of  her  influence  they  soon  effected  a 
change  of  ministry.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  removed, 
and  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  appointed  his  successor.  From 
this  time  the  union  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Austria 
was  considered  as  dissolved,  although  there  was  no  open 
rupture.  The  devout  and  high  minded  Maria  Theresa, 
though  she  had  condescended  to  write  to  Madame  de  Pompa 
dour  with  her  own  hand,  and  with  the  affectionate  address  of 
ma  cousine,  made  no  secret  of  her  contempt  for  the  new  mis 
tress,  and  thus  contributed  to  widen  the  breach.  This  change 
in  the  state  of  affairs  occurred,  only  six  months  after  the  mar 
riage  of  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette  had  been  solemnized  by 
proxy  at  Vienna,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  bride  in  France. 
Thus  upon  her  first  entrance  into  her  new  country,  this 
unfortunate  princess  found  herself,  as  it  were,  upon  hostile 
ground  ;  the  dominant  party  at  court,  with  the  mistress  at  the 
head  of  it,  her  avowed  enemies ;  her  friends  in  disgrace ;  and 
her  husband  strongly  prejudiced  in  secret  against  the  alliance. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect,  that  it  was  intended  at 
this  time  by  the  court  party  to  effect  a  divorce,  and  to  send 
the  archduchess  back.  Such  a  proceeding  was  so  far  from 
being  without  example,  that  a  similar  one  actually  occurred 
in  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  same  reign,  when  the 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  sent  home  a  Spanish  princess  after 
she  had  been  married  by  proxy  to  Louis  XV,  then  an  infant, 
and  had  actually  arrived  in  the  country.  The  extraordinary 
indifference  of  Louis  to  his  wife's  person,  which  lasted  for 
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seven  years,  and  which  seems  too  singular  to  be  accounted 
for  by  mere  coldness  of  constitutional  temperament,  serves  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  The  dauphiness  herself,  as  we  are 
told  by  Madame  Campan,  was  satisfied  of  it ;  and  attributed 
the  conduct  of  Louis  to  the  advice  of  his  anti- Austrian  con 
nexions.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  position 
of  Marie  Antoinette  at  court,  during  the  whole  period  when 
she  bore  the  title  of  dauphiness,  was  in  many  respects  em 
barrassing  and  irksome.  Her  heart  was  bursting  in  secret 
with  the  agony  of  wounded  pride,  and  neglected  beauty,  at 
the  very  time  when  she  appeared  to  the  dazzled  optics  of 
Mr  Burke  at  Versailles,  like  a  bright  seraphic  vision,  '  cheer 
ing  and  decorating  the  elevated  sphere  she  was  destined  to 
move  in — glittering  like  the  morning  star — full  of  life,  and 
splendor,  and  joy.' 

Our  learned  brethren  of  the  London  Quarterly,  in  their 
review  of  the  work  before  us,  asserted,  that  the  aversion  shown 
to  Marie  Antoinette  by  a  part  of  the  court,  soon  after  her 
arrival,  had  no  connexion  with  anti-Austrian  politics,  but  was 
merely  the  effect  of  the  personal  pique  felt  by  the  Duke 
d'Aiguillon,  and  Madame  du  Barry,  at  the  neglect  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  dauphiness  and  her  mother, 
and  of  the  machinations  of  the  revolutionary  party  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  These  assertions  are  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  known  history  of  the  period  of  which  we  have  given 
a  sketch  above.  The  existence  at  that  time  of  the  Austrian 
and  anti-Austrian  party  is  as  much  a  matter  of  notoriety,  as 
that  of  the  Ultras  and  Liberaux  at  present ;  and  the  personal 
aversion  shewn  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  her 
daughter,  to  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  and  Madame  du  Barry,  was 
obviously  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  their  political 
opinions.  The  empress  had  no  aversion  to  mistresses  in  the 
abstract,  or  at  least  none  that  she  could  not  conquer,  when 
her  interest  required  it,  as  we  have  seen  from  her  correspon 
dence  with  Madame  de  Pompadour ;  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  reason,  independent  of  political  connexions,  why 
she  should  have  treated  with  neglect  the  families  of  Richelieu, 
Rohan,  and  others,  which  stood  quite  at  the  head  of  the  old 
French  nobility.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  correct  to  attribute 
the  unpleasant  position,  in  which  the  dauphiness  found  her 
self  at  court,  to  the  machinations  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
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The  philosophers,  or  free  thinkers,  the  only  party  then  exist* 
ing,  which  can  be  identified  in  any  degree  with  the  subsequent 
revolutionary  one,  were  openly  patronised  by  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  the  leader  of  the  Austrian  party,  who  was  a  free 
thinker  himself;  and,  as  fav  as  they  took  any  share  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  were  friendly  and  not  hostile  to  the  dau- 
phiness. 

The  narrative  of  Madame  Campan  enters  but  little  into  the 
political  transactions  of  the  time,  and  is  principally  taken  up 
with  a  description  of  the  private  occupations  and  amusements 
of  the  court.  The  following  extracts  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  person  and  character  of  Marie  Antoinette,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was 
received  and  treated  in  France. 

*  A  superb  pavilion  was  erected  upon  the  frontiers,  near  Kell, 
for  the  reception  of  the  princess,  composed  of  a  vast  hall,  commu 
nicating  with  two  apartments;  one  destined  for  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  other  for  the  attendants 
of  the  dauphiness,  who  were  the  Countess  of  Noailles,  lady  of 
honour ;  the  Duchess  of  Cosse,  tire-woman  ;  four  ladies  of  the 
palace ;  the  Count  of  Saulx-Tavannes,  first  gentleman  usher  ;  the 
Count  of  Tesse,  master  of  the  horse  ;  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  first 
chaplain ;  and  the  officers  of  the  body  guard  and  pages. 

'  When  the  dauphiness  was  entirely  undressed,  even  to  her  body- 
linen  and  stockings,  (a  ceremony  always  observed  on  these  occa 
sions,)  in  order  that  she  should  not  retain  any  thing  from  a  foreign 
court,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  young  princess  advanced. 
-As  soon  as  she  saw  Madame  Noailles,  she  threw  herself  into  her 
arms,  and  begged  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to  be  her  guide,  direc 
tor,  and  counsellor,  in  every  thing.  All  were  charmed  with  the 
airy  step,  and  seducing  smile,  of  this  enchanting  being.  She  united 
the  brilliant  French  gaiety,  with  a  certain  expression  of  august 
serenity,  while  the  proud  bearing  of  her  head  and  shoulders  was 
such  as  became  the  daughter  of  the  Caesars.' 

'  The  fetes,  which  were  given  at  Versailles  for  the  marriage  of 
the  dauphin,  were  very  brilliant.  The  dauphiness  arrived  there 
in  time  to  dress,  after  having  slept  at  Muette,  where  Louis  XV 
had  been  to  receive  her,  and  where  this  prince,  blinded  by  feelings 
unworthy  of  a  sovereign,  and  father  of  a  family,  had  made  the 
young  princess,  the  royal  family,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  sup 
with  Madame  du  Barry. 

4  The  dauphiness  was  hurt  at  this ;  and  spoke  of  it  openly 
enough  in  her  private  circle,  though  she  knew  how  to  disguise  her 
displeasure  in  public,  where  her  deportment  was  perfectly  proper. 
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<  She  was  received  at  Versailles  in  an  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor,  below  that  of  the  late  queen,  which  was  not  ready  till  six 
months  after  her  marriage. 

6  The  dauphiness,  then  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  blooming  with  the 
freshness  of  youth,  appeared  more  than  beautiful  to  every  eye. 
Her  gait  combined  the  imposing  deportment  of  the  princesses  of 
her  own  house  with  the  graces  of  France ;  her  eyes  were  mild,  and  her 
smile  lovely.  When  she  went  to  the  chapel,  from  the  first  step  that 
she  took  in  the  long  gallery,  she  discovered  at  a  glance,  even  to  the 
extremity  of  it,  the  persons  that  she  ought  to  salute  with  the  regard 
due  to  high  rank,  those  to  whom  she  ought  to  make  only  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head,  and  those  finally  who  were  obliged  to  con 
tent  themselves  with  a  smile,  and  with  reading  in  her  eyes  a  senti 
ment  of  benevolence,  that  consoled  them  for  not  having  a  right  to 
other  honors.' 

1  Some  time  after  the  marriage  festivals,  the  dauphiness  made 
her  entrance  into  Paris.  She  was  received  there  with  transports  of 
joy.  After  having  dined  in  the  king's  apartment  at  the  Tuilleries, 
she  was  obliged,  by  the  repeated  cries  of  the  crowd,  who  filled  the 
gardens,  to  present  herself  in  the  balcony,  in  front  of  the  great 
alley.  She  exclaimed,  on  seeing  so  many  heads  pressed  together, 
with  their  eyes  lifted  towards  her,  "  Great  God,  what  crowds  of 
people  !"  "  Madame,"  said  the  old  Duke  de  Brissac,  governor  of 
Paris,  '  without  disparagement  to  the  claims  of  Monseigneur  the 
Dauphin,  all  these  persons  are  so  many  lovers  of  yours."  The  Dau 
phin  took  no  umbrage,  either  at  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  or 
the  homage  paid  to  the  dauphiness.  A  mortifying  indifference,  a 
coldness  which  often  degenerated  into  rudeness,  were  the  only  sen 
timents  which  he  then  shewed  to  the  young  princess.  All  her 
charms  produced  no  effect  upon  his  feelings.  He  came,  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  and  placed  himself  in  the  bed  of  the  dauphiness,  where  he 
often  went  to  sleep  without  speaking  to  her.  This  aversion,  which 
lasted  a  long  time,  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Duke  de  la  Vau- 
guyon. 

*  The  dauphiness  had  in  reality  no  sincere  friends  at  court,  except 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul  and  his  party.  Would  it  be  believed,  that 
the  projects  formed  against  Marie  Antoinette  extended  to  the  possi 
bility  of  a  divorce  ?  Many  people,  holding  eminent  places  at  court, 
have  assured  me  of  this ;  and  several  facts  occurred  that  confirm 
the  opinion.  On  occasion  of  the  journey  to  Fontainebleau,  the 
year  of  the  marriage,  the  inspector  of  the  buildings  was  bribed  not 
to  finish  the  apartment  of  the  dauphin,  adjoining  that  of  the  dau 
phiness,  in  order  that  he  might  occupy  a  temporary  one  at  the 
extremity  of  the  castle.  The  dauphiness,  knowing  that  this  was  the 
result  of  an  intrigue,  had  the  courage  to  complain  to  the  king,  who, 
after  some  severe  reprimands,  gave  such  positive  orders,  that  the 
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apartment  was  ready  within  a  week.  Every  method  was  em 
ployed  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  coldness,  which  the  dauphin 
shewed  so  long  toward  his  young  wife.  She  was  deeply  affected 
by  it,  but  never  permitted  herself  to  articulate  the  slightest  com 
plaint.  She  bore  in  silence  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  her  hus 
band  for  charms,  which  every  body  else  was  commending ;  and  a 
few  occasional  tears  were  the  only  traces  by  which  her  attendants 
were  able  to  discover  her  secret  sorrows.7 

The  portraits  of  Louis  XVI,  and  of  his  two  brothers,  the 
present  king  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  are  given  by  Madame 
Camp  an  as  follows. 

6  Louis  XVI  had  very  good  features,  but  rather  a  melancholy 
expression  of  countenance.  His  gait  was  heavy,  and  without  digni 
ty  ;  his  person  wholly  neglected,  and  his  hair  always  in  disorder. 
His  voice,  though  not  harsh,  was  far  from  being  agreeable.  When 
he  was  animated  in  speaking,  it  often  passed  at  once  from  an  ordi 
nary  tone  to  a  very  sharp  one.  His  preceptor,  the  Abbe  de 
Radon villiers,  a  learned  and  amiable  man,  had  given  him,  as  well 
as  Monsieur,  a  taste  for  study,  and  the  king  never  lost  it.  He 
knew  the  English  language  perfectly  well.  I  have  heard  him 
several  times  translate  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  poem  of 
Milton.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  geography,  and  amused 
himself  with  drawing  and  coloring  maps.  He  was  also  well 
versed  in  history,  and  possessed  a  correct  taste  in  poetry,  especial 
ly  the  drama.  One  day  at  Choisy,  several  ladies  were  railing  at 
the  actors  for  performing  one ,  of  Moliere's  plays.  The  king 
inquired  why  they  disapproved  of  this  choice ;  and  one  of  them 
replied,  that  Moliere's  plays  were  in  very  bad  taste ;  [de  tres  mau 
vais  gout ;]  "  mauvais  ton,  occasionally,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
king,  "  but  as  to  mauvais  gout,  I  think  you  will  find  but  little  of 
that  in  Moliere." ' 

1  The  king  had  a  great  love  for  the  mechanical  arts.  He  was 
so  fond  of  working  in  iron,  that  he  admitted  into  his  rooms  a  black 
smith's  boy  to  assist  him  in  hammering  out  locks  and  keys.  This 
employment  naturally  soiled  his  hands ;  and  the  queen,  in  my 
presence,  has  often  reproved  him  pretty  severely  for  making  his 
appearance  in  this  condition.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
him  amuse  himself  in  a  different  way. 

*  The  King  observed  very  exactly  all  the  rules  of  the  church, 
particularly  fasting  and  abstaining  from  meat  during  Lent ;  but  did 
not  require  the  same  rigor  of  others.  He  was  really  pious,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  age  had  disposed  his  mind  to  toleration.  Turgot, 
Malesherbes,  and  Necker,  thought  that  a  prince  of  so  modest  and 
amiable  a  character  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  royal  prerogatives  to 
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the  real  good  of  his  people.  In  fact,  his  feelings  led  him  to  favor 
improvement ;  but  his  principles,  his  prejudices,  his  fears,  and  the 
clamors  of  the  privileged  classes,  intimidated  him,  and  led  him  to 
abandon  the  plans  which,  from  love  of  the  people,  he  had  at  first 
adopted. 

'  Monsieur  (the  present  king)  had  more  dignity  in  his  counte 
nance  than  his  brother ;  but  his  person  was  too  large,  and  his  gait 
awkward.  He  loved  shew  and  magnificence.  He  also  cultivated 
letters  with  success,  and  occasionally  inserted  his  verses  in  the 
Mercury,  and  other  journals,  under  feigned  names.  His  prodigious 
memory  furnished  him  constantly  with  the  happiest  quotations. 
He  knew  by  heart  all  the  fine  passages  in  the  Latin  classics,  as  well 
as  the  Latin  prayers ;  and  all  the  French  poets,  from  Racine  to  the 
Vaudeville  of  Rose  and  Colas. 

'  The  Count  d'Artois  had  an  agreeable  countenance  and  good 
person,  with  a  graceful  and  lively  manner.  He  was,  however, 
impetuous,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  foppish  in  his  dress.  The  Pari 
sians  recognized,  with  pleasure,  in  this  prince,  the  gaiety  and  ease, 
that  form  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  French  character,  and  felt  a  real 
affection  for  him. 

'  The  queen  gradually  acquired  an  influence  over  the  king's 
mind,  and  by  living  in  society  with  her,  and  his  two  brothers,  one 
so  remarkable  for  fine  taste  and  the  other  for  vivacity,  his  character 
lost  in  some  degree  the  rudeness,  which  a  better  education  would 
have  entirely  prevented.  This  defect,  however,  still  existed  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  in  spite  of  his  extreme  simplicity,  the  king 
sometimes  gave  very  unpleasant  answers  to  those  who  addressed 
him.  The  courtiers  took  care  to  avoid  these  remarks  as  far  as 
possible,  and  were  all  submission  in  their  sovereign's  presence ;  but 
they  took  their  revenge  in  private  by  inventing  a  peculiar  name  to 
these  coarse  replies,  which  they  called  the  coups  de  boutoir  du  RoiS 

The  singular  taste  of  Louis  XVI  for  working  in  iron  is 
further  described,  in  the  following  extract  from  Soulavie's 
Memoirs,  copied  in  the  notes  of  the  work  before  us. 

6  Above  the  king's  private  library  there  was  an  apartment  con 
taining  a  furnace,  two  anvils,  and  a  number  of  iron  tools,  with  a 
great  variety  of  locks  of  different  kinds  made  by  the  king.  It  was 
here,  that  the  infamous  Gamin,  who  afterwards  accused  the  king  of 
attempting  to  poison  him,  and  was  rewarded  for  the  calumny  by  a 
pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs,  had  learnt  him  the  trade  of  a 
locksmith.  Gamin,  with  all  his  coarseness,  had  acquired  such  an 
ascendancy  over  the  king,  that  he  treated  him  as  a  master  work 
man  does  his  apprentice.  Gamin  said  to  me  himself,  "  The  king 
is  passionately  fond  of  this  occupation,  but  not  wishing  that  the 
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queen  and  court  should  know  that  he  employs  himself  in  it,  he 
steals  away  from  them  secretly,  and  comes  to  me  to  forge  and  file. 
We  were  obliged  to  employ  a  thousand  stratagems  to  carry  our 
anvils  without  its  being  known."  Above  the  forge  was  an  open 
terrace  where  the  king  used  to  sit,  and  observe  with  a  large  tele 
scope  the  persons  walking  in  the  gardens,  or  passing  along  the  road 
to  Paris.' 

The  famous  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  which  is 
commonly  reckoned  among  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
revolution,  is  described  by  Madame  Campan  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  and  dramatic  effect  corresponding  with  its  politi 
cal  importance,  and  with  the  interest  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
ladies,  and  we  may  add  crowned  heads,  is  apt  to  attach  to 
everything  connected  with  the  subject  of  diamonds.  This 
affair  is  often  mentioned,  but  may  not  perhaps  be  familiarly 
known  in  its  details  to  all  our  readers.  As  the  account  given 
by  Madame  Campan  is  rather  too  long  for  an  extract,  we 
shall  add  here  a  concise  relation  of  the  principal  facts,  abridged 
from  the  narrative  before  us,  and  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Abbe  Georgel.  The  curious  reader  will  find  in  the  latter 
work,  a  very  complete  history  of  this  singular  transaction, 
which,  independently  of  its  connexion  with  the  political 
events  of  the  time,  is  remarkable  as  being  probably  the  most 
extraordinary  piece  of  swindling  that  was  ever  attempted. 

It  seems  that  the  queen's  jeweller,  Boehmer,  had  employ 
ed  himself  for  several  years  in  making  up  a  diamond  neck 
lace  of  great  value  and  beauty,  without  orders  from  the  queen, 
but  with  the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  her,  when  it  should  be 
completed.  The  necklace  was  valued  at  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  francs ;  and  the  jeweller  having  finished  it,  repeat 
edly  proposed  to  the  queen  to  make  the  purchase.  This 
she  steadily  refused  to  do,  and  Boehmer  after  a  while  appear 
ed  to  acquiesce  in  this  decision,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
about  the  matter.  But  after  a  few  months  had  elapsed,  the 
jeweller  began  to  talk  in  rather  a  mysterious  way  about 
money  due  to  him  from  the  queen  for  diamonds.  He 
addressed  one  or  two  letters  to  her  upon  the  subject,  and 
finally  obtained  an  audience ;  but  did  not  succeed  in  explain 
ing  precisely  the  nature  of  his  claim.  At  last  he  had  re 
course  to  Madame  Campan,  as  the  queen's  confidential 
attendant,  and  demanded  why  her  majesty  did  not.  pay  him 
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for  his  necklace  agreeably  to  her  promise.  This  brought  on 
an  explanation,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  Boehmer  con 
ceived  himself  to  have  sold  his  famous  diamonds  to  the 
queen  ;  and  on  being  called  upon  to  name  the  person  who 
had  been  employed  to  make  the  purchase,  he  mentioned  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  France, 
who  held  the  titular  office  of  high  chaplain,  and  had  former 
ly  resided  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  He  also 
declared,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  several  notes,  address 
ed  by  the  queen  to  the  cardinal,  in  which  she  gave  him  her 
orders  upon  the  subject.  This  story  appeared  the  more  extra 
ordinary,  as  the  Cardinal  was  personally  in  the  most  complete 
disgrace  with  the  queen.  His  connexions  were  decidedly 
attached  to  the  anti-Austrian  party,  and  he  had  been  placed 
at  Vienna  as  ambassador  by  this  party,  when  they  obtained 
the  ascendency  at  court,  in  the  manner  above  described, 
about  the  time  of  the  queen's  arrival  in  France.  His  politi 
cal  connexions  naturally  made  him  obnoxious  in  Austria; 
and  he  had  also,  in  several  ways,  given  particular  offence  to 
the  empress,  who,  from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  con 
stantly  demanded  his  recall  of  the  French  ministry,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it  about  two  years  after.  On  his 
return  to  France  the  queen  refused  to  see  him,  and  had  not 
even  spoken  to  him  when  the  affair  of  the  necklace  occurred. 
Such  was  the  person  represented  as  the  queen's  confidential 
agent  in  the  purchase  of  the  necklace. 

Madame  Campan  imrnediatly  repeated  to  the  queen  her 
conversation  with  Boehmer  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  as  the 
Cardinal,  who  resided  in  the  palace  at  Versailles  in  his  ca 
pacity  of  high  chaplain,  was  going  in  full  dress  to  assist  at 
some  religious  service,  he  was  called  into  the  king's  cabinet, 
where  the  king  and  queen  were  present,  and  questioned  by 
the  former  in  the  following  manner*  The  dialogue  is  given 
by  Madame  Campan. 

6  King.  "  You  bought  diamonds  of  Boehmer  ?"  Cardinal  "  Yes 
Sire."  King.  "  What  have  you  done  with  them  ?"  Cardinal.  "  I 
thought  that  they  had  been  delivered  to  the  queen."  King. 
"  Who  employed  you  to  make  this  purchase  ?"  Cardinal.  "  The 
Countess  de  Lamotte  Valois,  who  brought  me  a  written  order 
from  the  queen.  I  thought  that  I  was  rendering  an  agreeable 
service  to  her  majesty  by  performing  this  commission."  The 
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queen  then  interposed,  and  said  to  the  Cardinal.  "  How,  sir,  could 
you  possibly  imagine,  that  I  should  choose  you,  to  whom  I  have 
not  spoken  for  eight  years,  to  make  such  a  purchase,  and  that  I 
should  send  you  the  commission  through  such  a  channel  ?"  The 
cardinal  replied,  "  I  see  that  I  have  been  cruelly  duped,  and  I  will 
pay  for  the  necklace.  I  was  blinded  by  an  extreme  desire  to  gain 
your  majesty's  favor,  and  did  not  see  the  deception.  I  regret  it 
sincerely."  He  then  took  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  queen  to  Madame  de  Lamotte,  containing  the  order  in  ques 
tion,  and  signed,  Marie  Antoinette  de  France.  The  king  took  it, 
and  after  looking  at  it,  said  to  the  Cardinal,  "  This  is  neither  the 
queen's  hand  writing  nor  her  signature.  How  could  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Rohan,  and  a  high  chaplain  of  the  kingdom,  be  igno 
rant  that  the  queen  signs  with  her  Christian  name  only  ?  But,  sir,'7 
continued  the  king,  shewing  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  him 
self  to  Boehmer,  "  did  you  write  this  letter  ?"  The  Cardinal  after 
looking  it  over  said,  "  I  do  not  recollect  it."  King.  "  Should  you 
recollect  it,  if  I  were  to  shew  you  the  original  signed  by  yourself?" 
Cardinal.  "  If  the  letter  is  signed  by  me,  it  is  genuine."  King. 
"  Let  us  know  then,  I  beg  of  you,  the  meaning  of  this  enigma.  I 
do  not  wish  to  find  you  guilty,  but  rather  that  you  may  be  able  to 
justify  yourself.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  transaction 
with  Boehmer,  these  assurances,  these  letters  ?"  The  Cardinal,  who 
now  turned  pale,  and  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  a  table,  replied,. 
66  Sire,  I  am  too  much  confused  now  to  give  your  majesty  a  satis 
factory  answer."  The  king,  then  proposed  to  him  to  retire  into  the 
next  chamber,  and  to  draw  up  in  writing  an  account  of  the  transac 
tion.  The  Gardinal  retired,  and  after  a  short  absence,  brought 
back  a  written  statement,  which  was  not  much  more  intelligible 
than  his  verbal  answers.' 

The  king  then  ordered  him  to  retire ;  and  on  quitting  the 
cabinet  he  was  arrested  and  conveyed  at  once  to  the  Bastile. 

As  the  Cardinal  thus  admitted  that  he  had  bought  the  neck 
lace  in  the  queen's  name,  and  could  not  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  it,  the  natural  conclusion  was,  that  he  had  appro 
priated  it  to  his  own  use.  The  king  and  queen  doubtless 
gave  into  this  suspicion  the  more  readily,  from  their  own, 
personal  disinclination  to  the  prelate,  and  from  their  know 
ledge  of  his  general  character.  Though  his  fortune  was 
immense,  his  habits  were  so  thriftless,  and  disorderly,  and  his 
life  so  licentious,  that  he  was  always  in  want  of  money.  Ap 
pearances  were  certainly  thus  far  very  much  against  him  ; 
nor  if  his  conduct  was  perfectly  fair  throughout,  is  it  easy  to 
see  why,  at  the  moment  of  his  arrest,  he.  should  have  sentai*, 
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order  to  his  vicar  general,  the  Abbe  Georgel,  to  destroy  his 
whole  correspondence.  As  this  order  was  executed  at  once, 
the  contents  of  the  letters  that  passed  between  him  and 
Madame  de  Lamotte  are  not  known ;  nor  does  Madame 
Campan  mention  the  import  of  the  letter  to  Boehrner,  with 
which  the  king  confounded  him  at  the  interview.  Madame  de 
Lamotte  upon  her  trial  pretended,  in  reality,  to  throw  the 
principal  share  of  the  fraud  upon  the  Cardinal,  acting  in  con 
junction  with  a  strange  sort  of  itinerant  mountebank,  who 
called  himself  Count  Cagliostro,  and  with  whom  the  prelate, 
much  to  his  honor,  was  in  habits  of  intimate  association. 
But  notwithstanding  the  doubts,  which  might  reasonably  have 
been  entertained  at  the  time,  of  the  honesty  of  M.  de  Rohan, 
it  turned  out  from  the  more  complete  examination  of  the 
subject,  which  took  place  on  the  trial,  that  his  eminence  had 
been  throughout  more  fool  than  knave ;  and  that  this  prince, 
ambassador,  high  chaplain,  Cardinal,  and  so  forth,  had  been 
to  an  egregious  and  almost  incredible  extent  the  dupe  of  a 
couple  of  young  females,  one  an  adventurer  of  a  very  dubi 
ous  sort,  and  the  other  a  common  girl  of  the  town. 

The  former  of  these  respectable  personages  was  a  hand 
some  country  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  common  peasant,  who 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Herald's  College,  that  she  was 
descended  from  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  house  of  Valois, 
which  preceded  that  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  France  j 
and  obtained  a  regular  certificate  to  this  effect,  upon  the 
strength  of  which  she  took  the  title  of  Countess  de  Lamotte 
Valois.  With  this  certificate  and  title  she  presented  herself 
to  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  requested  his  protection,  and  his 
good  offices  with  the  royal  family.  The  Cardinal,  naturally 
credulous,  was  immediately  interested  by  the  fair  peasant's 
'  historic  name,'  as  well  as  by  her  personal  attractions,  and 
insinuating  manners ;  and  there  grew  up  between  them  a 
certain  degree  of  intimacy.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to 
inform  his  client,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  of  any 
service  to  her  with  the  royal  family,  and  he  naturally  expressed, 
at  the  same  time,  the  strong  desire  he  felt  to  recover  the  good 
graces  of  the  queen.  Upon  this  hint  the  countess  founded 
her  projects. 

After  the  delay  necessary  to  give  the  story  a  little  proba 
bility,  she  informed  the  Cardinal,  that  she  had  obtained  by 
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other  means  an  introduction  to  the  queen,  and  had  even  been 
admitted  to  a  most  intimate  and  confidential  intercourse  with 
her  majesty ;  that  she  had  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity 
to  remove,  in  some  degree,  the  queen's  unfavorable  prejudices 
against  the  Cardinal,  and  had  succeeded  in  persuading  her 
to  permit  his  eminence  to  send  her  a  written  justification  of 
his  conduct.  The  Cardinal  caught,  without  reflection,  at  this 
seducing  offer ;  and  immediately  drew  up,  with  infinite  pains, 
an  elaborate  apology,  which  he  duly  delivered  to  Madame  de 
Lamotte.  Meanwhile,  the  latter  had  associated  in  her  plot  a 
person  accustomed  to  counterfeit  hand  writing,  and  had  pro 
cured  some  of  the  queen's  to  serve  as  a  model.  At  a  proper 
interval  after  the  Cardinal's  apology  had  been  presented,  a 
letter  from  the  queen  was  handed  him  by  Madame  de  Lamotte, 
beautifully  written  upon  a  little  sheet  of  fine  embossed  and 
gilt  paper,  in  which  her  majesty  informed  his  eminence,  that 
she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  justification,  rejoiced  to 
find  that  he  was  innocent,  could  not  give  him  an  audience  just 
at  present,  but  would  as  soon  as  possible,  and  strongly  re 
commended  the  most  profound  discretion.  The  Cardinal  was 
now  at  the  height  of  his  wishes,  and  transported  with  raptures 
of  gratitude  to  the  queen  and  the  countess.  The  elements  of 
the  plot  being  thus  prepared,  the  action  followed  of  itself. 
The  queen  very  naturally  had  occasion  from  time  to  time  for 
a  sum  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  francs,  for  contingent 
expenses ;  and  the  readiest  method  to  procure  it  was,  to 
address  another  little  gilt  billet-doux  to  the  delighted  Cardinal. 
In  this  way  the  countess  obtained  from  his  eminence  an 
amount  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs  ;  but 
feeling,  probably,  that  this  deception  could  not  last  forever, 
she  determined  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost,  while  it  was  still 
perfect,  and  for  this  purpose  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  famous 
diamond  necklace,  then  in  the  jewellers'  hands.  Her  plan 
was  to  persuade  the  Cardinal,  that  the  queen  wished  him  to 
purchase  this  costly  ornament ;  and  having  received  it  her 
self  in  the  queen's  name,  to  make  her  escape  with  it,  and 
thus  bring  the  comedy  to  a  close. 

A  letter  was  accordingly  despatched  to  the  Cardinal,  then 
in  the  country,  in  which  the  queen  urgently  invited  him  to 
come  directly  to  town,  as  she  wished  to  employ  him  in  a 
private  transaction  of  great  importance.  The  Cardinal  arrived 
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with  all  possible  speed,  and  was  immediately  informed  of  the 
intended  purchase.  Not  wishing  to  proceed  in  such  a  busi 
ness  without  taking  all  the  necessary  precautions,  he  consulted 
his  friend,  and  oracle,  Cagliostro,  who  dealt  in  prophecy,  and 
who  gave  upon  this  occasion  the  most  favorable  answers,  for 
which  he  doubtless  had  his  reasons.  After  obtaining  such 
positive  assurances  of  the  safety  of  the  transaction,  there 
cou:d  be  of  course  no  pretence  for  hesitation  ;  and  the  Cardi 
nal  proceeded  to  make  the  purchase.  The  jewellers  were  to 
receive  their  money  in  instalments  of  three  hundred  thousand 
francs,  and  as  the  queen  was  represented  as  short  of  cash, 
the  Cardinal  consented  to  provide  for  the  first  instalment 
himself.  , 

It  was  impossible,  however,  while  this  business  was  in  pro 
gress,  to  avoid  the  occasional  recurrence  of  some  suspicious 
circumstances,  which  would  have  undeceived  any  other  man, 
and  which  seemed  to  distress  the  Cardinal.  His  eminence 
was  more  especially  uneasy  at  the  queen's  long  delay  in 
granting  him  the  promised  interview.  In  order  to  remove  all 
these  doubts,  and  to  keep  his  faith  firm,  and  lively,  at  this 
last  critical  moment,  (for  the  necklace  had  not  yet  been 
delivered,)  it  was  concluded,  that  the  queen  should  give  him  a 
meeting  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  at  Versailles.  For  this 
purpose,  the  countess  employed  the  agency  of  one  of  the  frail 
fair  ones  of  the  Palais  Royal,  whom  she  had  noticed  in  her 
walks,  as  remarkable  for  a  strong  personal  resemblance  to  the 
queen.  This  young  lady  was  invited  to  represent  the  queen 
in  a  very  innocent  joke,  which  was  to  be  played  off,  at  her 
majesty's  desire,  upon  one  of  her  courtiers ;  and  being  natu 
rally  fond  of  sport,  and  well  paid  besides,  she  consented  with 
great  readiness.  The  meeting  was  accordingly  arranged, 
all  due  precaution  being  taken  to  make  the  deception  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  pretended  queen  received  his 
eminence  in  the  evening,  and  in  a  dark  alley  of  the  garden, 
gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  assured  him  that  he  should  soon 
be  restored  to  public  favor,  and  then,  after  a  moment's  conver 
sation,  retired  abruptly  at  a  concerted  signal,  telling  the  Cardi 
nal,  that  Madame  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  were  approaching, 
and  that  they  should  be  discovered.  The  Cardinal  rejoined 
his  companion,  quite  charmed  with  the  queen's  affability,  and 
quite  in  despair  at  the  unlucky  interruption  of  so  agreeable 
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an  interview.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  delusion  was 
kept  up  by  these,  and  other  means,  until  the  necklace  was 
finally  delivered,  and  indeed  for  a  long  time  after.  Had  the 
parties  to  the  fraud  been  a  little  more  circumspect,  they 
might  all  have  placed  themselves,  without  difficulty,  beyond  the 
reach  of  punishment.  But  what  with  their  negligence,  and 
what  with  the  vigilance  of  the  French  police,  then  under  the 
administration  of  the  celebrated  M.  de  Santines,  they  were 
all  apprehended,  and  brought  with  the  Cardinal  to  a  formal 
trial  before  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

We  have  not  room  to  enter  at  length  into  the  details  of  this 
curious  process.  The  parliament  seems  to  have  done  sub 
stantial  justice  to  the  parties,  who  were  all  acquitted  excepting 
the  pretended  countess,  and  her  immediate  accomplices  in 
counterfeiting  the  queen's  hand,  and  concealing  the  diamonds. 
The  Cardinal,  in  particular,  was  fully  exonerated  of  any  crimi 
nal  intention ;  but  such  was  the  hatred  of  the  queen  for  this 
unfortunate  prelate,  that  she  could  not  be  made  to  feel  the 
justice  of  the  sentence ;  or  to  abandon  her  persuasion,  that 
the  whole  proceeding  was  a  plot  arranged  by  the  Cardinal,  in 
order  to  avenge  himself  upon  her,  for  her  neglect  of  him,  by 
exposing  her  to  the  suspicion  of  being  herself  a  party  to  this 
disgraceful  transaction.  No  sooner  was  his  eminence  released 
from  the  Bastille,  than  he  was  exiled  by  a  lettre  de  cachet  to 
his  estates,  where  he  staid  till  the  revolution  came  on,  and 
induced  him  to  emigrate  with  the  others. 

The  heiress  of  Valois  was  sentenced  to  be  branded  on  the 
shoulder,  and  confined  for  life  in  the  house  of  correction. 
'When  she  was  brought  before  the  judges,'  says  a  writer 
quoted  in  the  work  before  us,  '  and  informed  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  her,  she  was  seized  with  such  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
that  she  fell  into  violent  convulsions.  She  rolled  upon  the 
floor  shrieking  most  fearfully  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
she  could  be  transported  to  the  court  yard  to  undergo  her 
punishment.  When  she  saw  the  executioner  make  ready  the 
machine  for  branding,  she  caught  hold  of  his  collar,  and  bit 
his  hands  with  such  force,  that  she  took  a  piece  out.  She 
then  fell  again  into  still  more  violent  convulsions  than  before, 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  fix  the  hot  iron  upon  her  shoul 
ders.  Her  shrieks  and  curses  continued  till  she  was  lodged 
in  the  house  of  correction.  She  staid  here  about  nine  months. 
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and  then  made  her  escape,  either  by  connivance  of  the 
government,  or  by  gaining  one  of  the  keepers.  It  was 
thought  at  the  time  that  she  took  the  latter  course ;  and  it 
was  reported  in  Paris,  that  the  goaler,  when  he  opened  the 
door  to  let  her  out,  said  to  her,  with  more  wit  than  generally 
belongs  to  that  class  of  persons — "  Farewell,  Madame,  where- 
ever  you  go  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  re-marked." ' 

Thus  ended  the  famous  tragi-comedy  of  the  diamond 
necklace.  The  only  serious  thing  about  it  was  the  injurious 
effect  upon  the  queen's  reputation  of  her  connexion,  however 
involuntary  and  substantially  innocent,  with  so  unfortunate  a 
business ;  and  especially  of  the  infamous  libels  upon  her, 
which  Madame  d.e  Lamotte  published  in  England,  after  her 
escape  from  the  house  of  correction. 

Having  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
and  his  friend  the  Abbe  Georgel,  we  shall  add  here  an 
extract  from  the  Abbe's  Memoirs,  in  which  he  describes  a 
very  singular  occurrence,  that  happened  to  him,  during  the 
residence  of  the  Cardinal  as  French  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  where  he  was  employed  at  the  time  himself  as 
secretary  of  the  embassy. 

(  Some  time  before  the  ambassador's  departure,  a  singular  inci 
dent  happened,  which  led  to  the  most  important  discoveries,  and 
furnished  us  with  the  opportunity  of  rendering  some  very  consider 
able  services  to  the  government. 

4  Upon  my  return  home  one  night,  the  porter  handed  me  a  seal 
ed  note,  with  my  address  upon  it,  containing  the  following  words ; 
"  Meet  me  to  night  at  a  certain  place  (naming  it)  on  the  rampart, 
and  you  will  hear  something  of  great  consequence."  The  mysteri 
ous  manner  in  which  this  invitation  was  conveyed,  and  the  time 
and  place  of  the  proposed  meeting,  made  it  appear  somewhat 
hazardous.  But  knowing  that  I  had  no  enemies,  and  not  wishing 
to  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  aiding  in  the  public  service,  I  made  no 
scruple  of  repairing  to  the  appointed  spot,  having,  however,  taken 
the  precaution  to  station  two  trusty  attendants  in  the  neighbor 
hood,  who  were  to  come  to  my  assistance,  at  a  concerted  signal.  I 
found  at  the  rendezvous  a  man  disguised  in  a  cloak  and  mask. 
He  gave  me  some  papers,  and  said  with  a  counterfeited  voice,  "  You 
have  gained  my  confidence,  and  I  wish  to  be  of  use  to  the  embassy. 
These  papers  will  shew  you  what  I  can  do  for  you.  If  you  intend 
to  avail  yourself  of  my  services,  meet  me  tomorrow  night  at  the 
same  hour,  and  at  another  place,  (naming  it,)  and  bring  me  a  thou 
sand  ducats." ? 
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'  I  returned  home,  and  immediately  examined  the  papers,  which 
I  found  to  my  great  surprise  and  satisfaction,  contained  documents 
discovered  by  the  secret  cabinet  of  Vienna,  which  was  the  best 
served  in  Europe.  This  cabinet,  by  an  understanding  with  the 
foreign  post  offices,  habitually  obtained  copies  of  all  the  important 
papers  that  passed  through  them,  and  it  had  the  means  of  decy- 
phering  them,  however  complicated  and  difficult  the  cypher  might 
be.  Among  the  papers  handed  me  were  copies  of  the  despatches 
of  M.  de  Vergennes,  our  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  of  the  Marquis 
du  Pons  at  Berlin,  and  of  the  private  correspondence  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  with  his  secret  agents  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  to  whom  he 
communicated  his  real  views,  and  whose  mission  was  wholly  un 
known  to  his  ostensible  ministers.  This  cabinet  had  also  discover 
ed  the  private  correspondence  of  Louis  XV  with  his  secret  agents 
at  foreign  courts,  which  was  also  entirely  unknown  to  his  ministers, 
especially  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  This  correspondence 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  aftenvards  of 
the  Count  de  Broglie,  who  employed  as  secretaries,  Favier,  well 
known  for  his  political  writings,  and  Dumouriez.  The  ambassa 
dors  were  not  all  in  the  secret,  and  the  Prince  de  Rohan  was  of 
this  number,  being  a  personal  enemy  of  the  Count  de  Broglie. 
But  among  the  papers  delivered,  I  found  copies  of  the  Count's  cor 
respondence  with  M.  de  Vergennes  decyphered. 

i  I  made  haste  to  inform  the  ambassador  of  these  important  dis 
coveries,  and  laid  before  him  the  specimens  I  had  received.  He 
was  quite  delighted,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  more  especially  as 
he  labored  at  court  under  the  suspicion  of  being  more  intent  upon 
pleasure  than  business.  The  next  day,  I  repaired  again  to  the 
rendezvous  with  the  man  in  the  mask,  and  gave  him  the  thousand 
ducats.  He  handed  me  other  papers,  still  more  interesting  than  the 
first ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  my  stay  at  Vienna,  he  con 
tinued  to  supply  me  with  information.  I  met  him  regularly  twice 
every  week,  and  always  at  midnight.  The  affair  was  kept  an 
entire  secret  between  the  ambassador,  myself,  and  a  single  secreta 
ry  of  tried  discretion,  who  copied  the  papers.  These  were  after 
wards  returned  to  our  friend  in  the  mask.' 

The  first  partition  of  Poland  took  place  during  the  embassy 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  at  Vienna ;  and  as  it  was  so  clear 
ly  the  interest  of  France  to  oppose  this  measure,  if  necessary, 
by  actual  force,  it  has  sometimes  been  thought,  that  the 
French  cabinet  could  not  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  negotiations,  that  were  privately  carried  on  between  the 
three  powers  upon  this  subject ;  and  the  blame  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  Cardinal,  who  being  a  young  and  dissolute 
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nobleman,  has  been  supposed  not  to  have  supplied  his  court 
with  proper  information.  The  question,  whether  or  not  the 
French  government  were  really  apprized  of  the  plot  in  sea 
son  to  defeat  it,  is  discussed  by  Schoell  in  his  History  of  Trea 
ties,  vol.  xiv.  p.  72 ;  and  is  touched  upon  by  the  writer  of  a 
late  very  able  article  on  the  partition  of  Poland  in  the  Edin 
burgh  Review.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  however,  that  neither 
of  these  writers  adverts,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  to  the 
singular  circumstance,  described  in  the  above  extract  from 
the  Abbe  Georgel,  although  they  mention  the  Abbe's  Memoirs. 
It  is  known  that  the  Cardinal  himself,  at  a  subsequent  period 
of  his  life,  declared  that  he  was  constantly,  and  accurately 
informed  of  the  most  secret  transactions  of  the  Austrian  cabi 
net,  at  the  time  of  the  partition,  and  regularly  transmitted  the 
information  to  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  whose  imbecility  and 
ignorance  of  business  prevented  him  from  taking  advantage 
of  it.  This  statement  of  the  Cardinal,  of  the  extent  of  his 
intelligence,  seems  to  agree  very  well  with  the  description 
given  by  Georgel,  of  the  nature  of  the  communications  made 
to  him  by  his  friend  in  the  mask,  and  would  lead  us  to  sup 
pose,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  this  source  of  information 
at  the  time  of  the  partition.  In  this  case  there  would  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  Cardinal  was  fully  and  accurately  informed 
upon  the  matter.  Soulavie  also  affirms  expressly,  that  the 
Cardinal,  by  means  of  his  secret  agents  in  the  Austrian  cabi 
net,  transmitted  to  his  government  the  most  authentic  and 
important  documents  respecting  the  first  negotiations  about 
the  partition  of  Poland. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Cardinal 
did  not  arrive  at  Vienna  as  ambassador,  till  the  6th  of  January 
1772;  that  the  Austrian  cabinet  gave  their  formal  assent  to 
the  partition,  by  an  act  signed  the  19th  of  February  of  the, 
same  year  ;  and  that  the  first  treaty  of  partition,  between  the 
three  Powers,  was  signed  at  St  Petersburgh,  on  the  5th  of 
August  next  following.  Now  the  Cardinal  was  recalled  from 
Vienna  in  July  1774,  and  the  Abbe  Georgel  mentions,  in  the 
above  extract,  that  the  communication  with  his  friend  in  the 
mask  began  some  time  before  the  Cardinal's  departure,  a  desig 
nation  of  time,  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
first  six  months  of  his  residence.  It  remains,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  Cardinal  obtained  his  information 
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of  the  partitioning  intrigue  through  the  channel  of  the  man  in 
the  mask.  Schoell  states,  that  a  certain  Mr  Barth,  at  that 
time  attached  to  the  embassy,  took  the  credit  of  the  discove 
ry,  and  pretended  that  he  had  communicated  it  to  the  ambas 
sador.  Schoell,  also,  states  that  he  had  seen  letters  written 
by  this  Barth,  from  Vienna,  to  his  private  correspondents, 
under  date  of  February  and  March  1772,  in  which  the  par 
ticulars  of  the  negotiations  are  mentioned.  On  the  strength 
of  these  letters,  both  Schoell,  and  the  writer  in  the  Edin 
burgh  Review,  seem  disposed  to  allow  Barth  the  credit  he 
claimed.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  as  Barth  was 
probably  the  person  mentioned  by  Georgel,  as  employed  in 
copying  the  communications  of  the  man  in  the  mask,  he 
might  have  obtained  from  them  the  information  which  he 
gave  to  his  correspondents,  if  we  suppose  these  communica 
tions  to  have  taken  place  as  early  as  the  partition. 

The  claim  of  Barth  to  the  honor  of  the  discovery,  there 
fore,  rests,  after  all,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  degree  of 
credit  that  may  attach  to  his  own  assertion,  which  is  in  some 
degree  inconsistent  with  the  combined  statements  of  George) 
and  Soulavie.  As  to  the  general  question,  there  is  very  little 
doubt,  that  the  court  of  France  were  fully  informed  on  the 
subject,  while  the  negotiations  were  still  pending.  Dumou- 
riez,  who  was  about  this  time  employed  as  a  French  agent 
in  Poland,  states  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  learnt,  as  early  as 
the  year  1770,  from  intercepted  letters,  that  a  partition  was 
in  agitation,  and  transmitted  the  information  to  his  court, 
accompanied  by  a  map  of  Poland,  in  which  the  shares  of  the 
three  Powers  were  marked  out  in  colors,  nearly  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  afterwards  actually  limited.  He  sup 
poses,  that  this  measure  was  agreed  upon  in  general  terms  at 
the  personal  interviews  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  and 
Frederick,  at  Neisse  and  Neustadt,  in  1769  and  1770;  and 
this  supposition  has  certainly  great  internal  probability; 
although  Dohm,  in  his  very  candid  and  judicious  Memoirs, 
attempts  to  invalidate  it,  and  attaches  but  little  importance  to 
the  evidence  of  Dumouriez.  We  have  been  led  to  make 
these  remarks,  by  the  connexion  between  the  subject,  and  the 
curious  incident  related  in  the  above  extract  from  Georgel. 
We  may  add,  that  the  corruption  and  imbecility  of  the  French 
government  at  this  time,  are  too  notorious  to  make  it  neces- 
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sary  to  account  for  their  obvious  neglect  of  their  own  interest, 
by  supposing  their  ignorance  of  the  pending  negotiations, 
which,  if  real,  would  only  have  been  another  result  of  the 
same  general  cause.  The  administration  of  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul  formed,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  exception  to  this 
remark ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  when  Louis  XV  heard  of 
the  partition,  he  said  to  those  about  him,  in  reference  to  this 
minister,  '  If  the  other  had  been  here  now,  we  should  not  have 
seen  this.' 

We  have  dwelt  principally  on  the  part  of  the  work  before 
us,  which  describes  the  earlier  events  of  the  life  and  reign  of 
the  Queen  of  France,  because  they  are  less  publicly  known, 
and  are  also  more  agreeable  to  contemplate,  than  the  bloody 
scenes  of  the  revolution.  The  work  forms,  however,  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  this  latter  period,  and  will 
be  regarded  by  the  future  historian,  as  the  most  authentic 
source  of  information  upon  the  private  character  and  conduct 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  Madame  Campan  continued  with  her 
royal  mistress,  till  the  tenth  of  August ;  and  after  the  emigra 
tion  of  the  nobility  had  removed  from  about  the  person  of  the 
king  and  queen  almost  all  their  immediate  attendants  of  a 
higher  rank,  she,  with  her  family,  took  their  places,  and  asso 
ciated  upon  a  footing  of  the  most  unreserved  confidence  with 
the  royal  family.  She  was,  therefore,  able  to  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  interior  of  the  Tuilleries  at  this  interesting 
crisis  ;  and  as  she  has  judiciously  omitted,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  detail  of  facts  before  publicly  known,  the  narrative  is 
almost  wholly  new. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  this  period,  without 
feeling  the  fullest  conviction,  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  general  and  remote  causes  of  the  revolution,  the  imme 
diate  form  of  it  was  determined  by  the  personal  weakness  of 
the  king.  Occasions  repeatedly  offered  themselves,  when  a 
slight  exertion  of  vigor  on  his  part,  would  have  given  an 
entirely  different  turn  to  subsequent  events.  To  mention 
only  one  of  the  more  remarkable  ;  if  the  king  had  permitted 
his  escort  of  cavalry  to  charge  the  populace,  when  they  first 
attempted  to  arrest  him  at  Varennes,  he  might,  without  the 
least  question,  have  effected  his  escape,  and  the  revolution 
would  have  taken  another  course.  When  this  was  proposed 
to  him,  he  inquired  whether  the  action  would  be  warm,  and 
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being  told  that  it  would,  refused  to  allow  the  charge,  having 
resolved  from  the  beginning,  that  the  blood  of  his  subjects 
should  never  be  shed  on  his  account.  The  queen,  whose 
character  was  of  a  higher  order,  felt,  and  lamented,  the  want 
of  energy  in  the  king,  but  could  do  nothing  to  remedy  the 
evil.  The  occasional  attempts,  which  she  made  for  this  pur 
pose,  only  rendered  her  the  peculiar  object  of  the  popular 
odium;  and  sometimes  precipitated  the  progress  of  events. 
Thus,  by  persuading  the  king  to  put  his  veto  upon  the  banish 
ment  of  the  priests,  a  measure  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
could  not  possibly  do  any  real  good,  she  in  fact  gave  occasion 
to  the  resignation  of  the  ministers  that  followed,  and  to  the 
subsequent  bursts  of  popular  fury,  on  the  20th  of  July,  and 
10th  of  August.  The  following  very  just  remarks  were 
addressed  to  Madame  Campan,  by  the  queen  herself,  in 
relation  to  the  king's  character,  and  her  own  position,  and 
show  how  correct  a  judgment  she  had  formed  of  both. 

c  The  king,  said  she,  is  no  coward  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  passive  courage ;  but  he  is  crushed  to  the  earth  by  a 
mauvaise  lionte,  a  distrust  of  himself,  which  proceeds  as  much  from 
education  as  character.  He  is  afraid  to  give  orders,  and  especially 
to  address  a  number  of  persons  together.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
twenty  one  under  the  eye  of  Louis  XV,  and  in  a  state  of  constraint 
and  uneasiness.  This  circumstance  augmented  his  natural  timidity. 
As  things  now  stand,  an  occasional  address  to  the  Parisians,  well 
timed,  and  well  spoken,  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect ;  but 
the  king  cannot  bring  himself  to  articulate  a  word.  The  printed 
addresses,  which  they  advise  us  to  circulate,  only  make  matters 
worse.  For  myself,  I  could  act  with  vigor ;  I  could  shew  myself, 
if  necessary,  on  horseback ;  but  to  what  effect  ?  There  would  be 
at  once  a  general  cry  of  Austrian  influence,  and  female  manage 
ment  ;  and  by  exhibiting  myself,  I  should  make  the  king  appear 
insignificant.  In  a  case  like  this,  a  queen  consort  must  be  quiet, 
and  prepare  to  die.' 

At  this  disastrous  epoch,  the  king  sunk  at  times  into  com 
plete  discouragement.  Once  he  passed  ten  days  in  succession 
without  uttering  a  word,  even  to  his  family,  excepting  the  few 
that  were  necessary  in  a  game  of  trictrac,  which  he  played 
every  day  after  dinner  with  his  sister,  Madame  Elizabeth. 
The  queen  finally  roused  him  from  this  lethargy  of  despair, 
by  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  and  suggesting  every  motive 
that  could  alarm  and  affect  him.  She  reminded  him  of  the 
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love  and  duty,  which  he  owed  to  his  family ;  and  even  told 
him,  that  if  they  must  perish,  they  ought  to  die  with  honor, 
and  not  wait,  and  let  their  enemies  come  and  strangle  them 
both,  upon  the  floor  of  their  apartments.  If,  as  is  observed 
by  an  ancient  writer,  a  '  brave  man  struggling  .with  the  storms 
of  fate,  and  greatly  falling,  with  a  falling  state,'  is  a  sight 
worthy  of  the  gods,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  there  are 
few  objects  more  painful  to  contemplate  than  a  good,  but 
weak  man,  placed  in  circumstances  to  which  his  character  is 
unequal,  and  involving  himself,  his  friends,  and  his  country, 
in  one  common  ruin,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  same  quali 
ties,  that,  in  a  different  position,  would  have  procured  him 
universal  esteem  and  love. 

The  following  anecdote  strongly  illustrates  the  contrast  that 
existed  between  the  characters  of  the  king  and  queen. 

*  The  two  body  guards,  who  had  been  wounded  on  the  6th  of 
October,  at  her  majesty's  door,  were  Messieurs  du  Repaire  and  Mio- 
mandu  de  Sabate  Marie.  On  that  terrible  occasion  the  second  of 
these  gentlemen  took  the  place  of  the  first,  after  the  latter  was  dis 
abled.  He  afterwards  resided  at  Paris,  in  habits  of  intimate  asso 
ciation  with  another  of  the  guards,  named  Bernard,  who  was 
wounded  the  same  day,  in  another  part  of  the  castle.  These  two 
officers  were  insulted,  as  they  were  walking  together  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  queen  thought  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to 
remain  at  Paris.  She  commanded  me  to  write  to  M.  Miomandu, 
and  request  him  to  call  upon  me  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
that  I  might  advise  him,  from  her,  to  leave  the  city.  She  also 
desired  me  to  offer  him  any  sum  of  money,  for  which  he  might 
have  occasion,  not  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  but  as  a  friendly 
aid  from  a  sister  to  a  brother.  M.  Bernard  was  invited  to  accom 
pany  him  on  this  visit. 

i  At  the  time  fixed,  the  two  guards  came  to  my  apartment  in 
the  palace.  They  accepted  about  two  hundred  louis  each.  A 
few  moments  after  their  arrival,  the  queen  entered  the  room, 
accompanied  by  the  king  and  Madame  Elizabeth.  The  king 
remained  standing  before  the  chimney,  the  queen  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  sat  upon  the  sofa,  I  stood  behind  them  and  the  guards, 
facing  the  king.  The  queen  then  said  to  them,  that  the  king  had 
wished  to  see,  before  their  departure,  two  of  his  subjects  who  had 
given  such  proofs  of  their  courage,  and  attachment  to  his  person. 
Miomandu  replied  in  the  language  naturally  suggested  by  so  flat 
tering  an  address.  Madame  Elizabeth  spoke  of  the  king's  sensi 
bility.  The  queen  then  spoke  to  them  again  on  the  subject  of 
their  departure.  All  this  time  the  king  kept  silence,  although  his 
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emotion  was  visible,  and  the  tears  were  starting  in  his  eyes.  The 
queen  then  arose,  and  the  king  went  out,  followed  by  his  sister. 
The  queen  stopped  a  moment,  and  said  to  me  in  the  recess  of  a 
window,  "  I  regret  that  I  brought  the  king  here,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Elizabeth  thinks  as  I  do.  If  the  king  had  said  to  those  brave 
fellows  a  quarter  of  what  he  feels  for  them,  they  would  have  been 
in  raptures ;  but  he  cannot  overcome  his  timidity."  ' 

The  following  details  are  given  by  Madame  Campan  re 
specting  the  life  and  opinions  of  her  brother,  M.  Genet,  so 
well  known  to  the  American  public  by  his  diplomatic  mission 
to  this  country. 

6  My  brother  began  his  diplomatic  career  with  favorable  pros 
pects.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  attached  to  the  embassy  at 
Vienna,  and  at  twenty  was  appointed  first  secretary  of  legation  at 
London,  after  the  peace  of  1783.  Soon  after  this  he  addressed  a 
Memoir  to  M.  de  Vergennes,  intended  to  shew  the  impolicy  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce,  which  was  concluded  at  that  time  with  England. 
This  Memoir  gave  offence  to  M.  de  Calonne,  and  especially  to 
M.  Gerard  de  Rayneval,  principal  secretary  in  the  department. 
But  as  the  minister,  M.  de  Vergennes,  was  known  to  be  my 
brother's  protector,  all  was  well  as  long  as  he  lived.  After  his 
death,  M.  de  Montmorin,  his  successor,  who  was  wholly  unac 
quainted  with  the  details  of  the  office,  was  obliged  to  depend  very 
much  upon  M.  de  Rayneval.  Under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  a 
bureau,  which  had  been  placed  under  my  brother's  direction,  was 
suppressed,  and  he  was  left  without  employment.  He  departed  for 
St  Petersburgh  with  strong  personal  recommendations  to  the 
minister  at  that  court,  Count  de  Segur,  and  through  his  influence 
was  appointed  secretary  of  that  legation.  After  his  return  from 
Russia,  he  was  named  minister  to  the  United  States  by  the  party 
of  the  Gironde,  then  dominant.  Soon  after,  however,  he  was  re 
called  by  the  faction  of  Robespierre,  which  obtained  the  ascendency 
on  the  31st  of  May  1793,  and  was  commanded  to  appear  at  the 
bar  of  the  Convention,  that  is,  to  mount  the  scaffold.  His  crime 
consisted  in  having  executed  the  instructions,  which  he  received 
from  the  ruling  faction  at  his  departure.  Vice  President  Clinton, 
then  governor  of  New  York,  offered  my  brother  an  asylum  in  his 
house,  and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Cornelia.  He  established 
himself  in  America,  and  has  lived  there  ever  since,  much  respected 
as  a  wealthy  cultivator,  and  a  valuable  citizen. 

i  My  brother  left  Versailles,  when  he  went  to  Russia,  with  a 
feeling  of  strong  indignation,  at  having  lost  an  honorable  provision 
for  life,  because  he  had  written,  with  the  best  intentions,  a  Memoir, 
which  subsequent  events  proved  to  be  as  judicious  as  it  was  well 
meant.  After  his  appointment  to  Petersburgh,  I  perceived  from 
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various  hints  in  his  letters,  that  he  was  inclining  to  the  new  opi 
nions,  and  was  just  beginning  to  feel  some  alarm  upon  the  subject, 
when  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  avowed  explicitly  that  he 
had  embraced  the  constitutional  party ;  that  the  king,  when  he 
accepted  the  constitution  himself,  had  given  him  his  orders  to  that 
effect;  and  that  he  should  execute  these  orders  with  sincerity, 
because  all  disguise  in  such  a  case  would  be  fatal.  He  also  thought 
it  for  the  king's  interest  to  look  only  to  the  interior  of  France,  and 
not  to  trust  at  all  to  foreign  powers,  who  would  always  be  governed 
by  their  own  reasons  of  state.  He  added,  that  he  should  serve  the 
constitutional  king  with  the  same  zeal,  as  heretofore  the  absolute 
one;  and  begged  me  to  inform  the  queen  of  his  intentions  and 
opinions.  Upon  receiving  this  letter,  I  immediately  entered  the 
queen's  apartment,  and  handed  it  to  her.  She  read  it  with  atten 
tion,  and  then  said  to  me,  "  This  letter  is  the  production  of  a  dis 
contented  and  ambitious  young  man.  I  know  that  you  are  not  of 
his  opinions,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  losing  my  confidence." 
I  offered  to  desist  from  all  correspondence  with  my  brother,  but  she 
said  that  this  would  be  dangerous ;  and  I  then  proposed  to  com 
municate  to  her  the  letters  which  should  pass  between  us  ;  to  which 
she  consented.  I  strongly  dissuaded  my  brother  from  the  resolu 
tion  which  he  had  adopted,  transmitting  my  letters  by  safe  private 
hands.  He  always  answered  by  the  post,  and  touched  only  on 
domestic  affairs. 

6  Once,  however,  he  wrote  me,  that  he  should  never  notice  my 
observations  on  political  topics.  u  Serve  your  august  mistress,"  said 
he,  "  with  the  unlimited  devotion  which  you  owe  her,  and  let  us 
both  do  our  duty.  I  will  only  remind  you,  that  the  mists  which 
rise  from  the  Seine  sometimes  obstruct  the  view  of  Paris,  even 
from  the  Tuilleries ;  and  thus  I,  perhaps,  can  observe  this  immense 
capital  more  correctly  from  my  position  in  Russia."  The  queen 
said,  after  reading  this  letter,  "  Perhaps  he  is  right.  Who  can  say 
what  should  be  done,  in  a  case  so  disastrous  as  oyr  own." ' 

The  recall  of  M.  Genet,  which  is  here  attributed  entirely 
to  the  change  of  parties  in  France,  must  have  taken  place  at 
the  same  time,  if  this  event  had  not  occurred,  as  it  had  been 
formally  demanded  by  the  American  government.  The 
usage  of  nations  makes  it  necessary  to  comply  with  such  de 
mands,  supposing  them  even  to  be  unreasonable,  which  was 
not  the  case  here.  It  is  probable,  that  he  did  not  go  beyond 
the  tenor  of  his  instructions,  in  his  proceedings  in  this  country, 
however  violent  and  unjustifiable.  His  government  and 
himself  were  equally  under  the  influence  of  a  sincere,  poli 
tical  fanaticism,  equivalent  in  its  effects  to  actual  insanity. 
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Genet,  however,  whose  temper  was  naturally  violent,  and 
whose  zeal  in  the  cause  was  fired  by  a  sense  of  supposed 
personal  injustice,  suffered  by  himself  under  the  operation  of 
the  old  system,  was  not  likely  to  soften  the  harshness  of  his 
orders  by  his  mode  of  interpretation  and  execution.  He 
seems  to  have  been  at  bottom  a  sincere  and  good  hearted,  as 
well  as  a  pretty  able  man  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  rather 
a  singular  fact,  that  a  person  possessed  of  so  many  valuable 
qualities,  should  have  succeeded  in  making  himself  obnoxious 
as  a  diplomatic  agent  to  two  governments,  so  differently  con 
stituted,  as  those  of  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and  that 
his  recall  should  have  been  formally  demanded  by  both.  He 
mentions  in  one  of  his  printed  letters  to  Mr  Jefferson,  that 
the  Empress  Catherine  insisted  upon  this,  and  declared,  that 
if  her  request  was  not  complied  with  immediately,  she  would 
herself  give  him  an  escort  to  the  boundary. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  close  our  extracts  from  this  very 
interesting  publication.  We  shall  only  add  the  passage  in 
which  Madame  Campan  describes  the  attack  upon  the  palace, 
on  the  10th  of  August  1792 ;  at  which  she  was  present  her 
self,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  her  life.  Much  light  has 
lately  been  thrown  upon  the  immediate  causes  of  this  event, 
by  the  publication  last  year  in  France,  of  the  posthumous 
Memoirs  of  Barbaroux,  who  claims  the  honor  of  having  him 
self  planned  and  directed  the  whole  affair.  We  shall,  per 
haps,  avail  ourselves  of  a  future  opportunity  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  notice  of  his  very  curious  work.  At  present  our 
concern  is  with  Madame  Campan,  whose  account  of  the 
transactions  of  the  10th  of  August  is  as  follows. 

6  At  length  the  terrible  day  of  the  10th  of  August  arrived.  The 
evening  before,  Petion  (then  mayor  of  Paris)  informed  the  Assembly, 
that  an  insurrection  was  preparing  in  the  suburbs  for  the  next 
morning,  that  the  alarm  bell  would  ring  at  midnight,  and  that  he 
was  afraid  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  quelling  the  disturbance. 
The  Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Petion,  however, 
gave  orders  to  repulse  force  by  force.  Mandat,  the  commandant 
of  the  national  guards,  received  these  orders,  and,  being  thus  con 
firmed  in  his  attachment  to  the  king's  person,  by  what  he  consider 
ed  his  duty  to  his  country,  he  exhibited,  throughout,  the  most 
perfect  fidelity.  At  nine  in  the  evening,  I  was  present  at  the 
king's  supper.  While  his  majesty  was  giving  me  several  orders, 
we  heard  a  great  noise  at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  I  went  to 
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ascertain  the  reason,  and  found  the  two  sentinels,  posted  there, 
engaged  in  a  political  discussion.  One  asserted,  that  the  king  was 
a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  that  he  would  defend  him  at  the 
peril  of  his  life ;  the  other  held,  that  he  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  only  constitution  consistent  with  liberty.  They  were  ready 
to  cut  each  others'  throats.  When  I  returned,  the  king  insisted  on 
being  informed  what  was  doing,  and  after  I  had  told  him,  the 
queen  remarked,  that  she  was  not  surprized  at  it,  and  that  more 
than  half  the  guard  were  jacobins. 

'  At  midnight  the  alarm  bell  was  rung.  The  Swiss  stood  in 
military  order,  as  firm  as  rocks.  Their  silence  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  perpetual  bustle  kept  up  by  the  national  guard.  The 
king  communicated  to  M.  de  J.  an  officer  in  the  general  staff,  the 
plan  of  defence,  which  had  been  prepared  by  General  Viomenil. 
After  this  private  conference  with  the  king,  M.  de  J.  said  to  me, 
"  Put  your  jewels  and  money  in  your  pockets,  the  danger  is  immi 
nent,  and  we  have  no  means  of  defence.  Nothing  could  save  us 
but  personal  energy  in  the  king,  and  that  is  the  only  virtue  in  which 
he  is  deficient.77  At  one  o'clock  past  midnight  the  queen,  and 
Madame  Elizabeth  went  to  repose  on  a  sofa,  in  a  lower  apartment, 
in  which  the  windows  opened  upon  the  court  of  the  Tuilleries. 
The  queen  told  me,  that  the  king  had  refused  to  wear  a  stuffed 
waistcoat,  as  a  protection  to  his  person.  He  had  consented  to  put 
it  on  the  14th  of  July,  when  he  was  going  to  the  public  ceremony 
of  the  Federation,  and  where  he  might  have  been  attacked  by  an 
assassin.  But  on  this  occasion,  when  his  friends  were  to  meet 
the  revolutionary  party  in  battle,  he  thought  it  cowardly  to  take 
any  such  precautions. 

4  At  this  time  Madame  Elizabeth,  who  had  taken  off  a  part  of 
her  dress,  in  order  to  rest  more  at  ease  on  the  sofa,  shewed  me  a 
carnelion  pin  which  she  wore  in  her  handkerchief.  The  device 
was  a  bunch  of  lilies,  with  the  legend,  oblivion  of  offences — -for 
giveness  of  injuries.  u  I  fear,77  said  the  virtuous  princess,  "  that 
this  maxim  has  but  little  weight  with  our  enemies,  but  we  must  not 
respect  it  the  less  for  that  ourselves.'7  The  queen  commanded  me 
to  sit  by  her  side.  The  two  princesses  could  not  sleep,  and  were 
conversing  mournfully  upon  their  situation,  when  we  heard  the 
report  of  a  musket  in  the  court.  "  There  is  the  first  shot,77  said 
the  queen,  "  but,  unhappily,  it  will  not  be  the  last.  Let  us  go  to 
the  king.77  The  queen  commanded  me  to  attend  her,  and  some  of 
her  women  followed. 

'  At  four  o'clock,  the  queen  came  out  of  the  king7s  apartment, 
and  told  us  that  she  had  no  hope  whatever ;  that  M.  Mandat  had 
been  assassinated  as  he  was  going  to  the  City  Hall  for  fresh  orders, 
and  that  they  were  carrying  his  head  upon  a  pike,  about  the  streets. 
It  was  now  day  light.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  Madame  Eliza- 
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beth,  the  dauphin,  and  young  princess,  came  down  to  review  the 
national  guard.  A  few  of  the  soldiers  cried  ,vive  le  rot.  I  was  at 
a  window,  looking  upon  the  garden  ;  and  I  saw  some  of  the  artillery 
men  leave  their  ranks,  and  approaching  the  king,  clench  their  fists 
in  his  face,  with  the  most  insulting  language,  before  the  attendants 
could  repulse  them.  The  king  was  as  pale  as  death.  The  royal 
family  then  returned  to  the  castle,  and  the  queen  said  to  me,  that 
all  was  lost ;  that  the  king  had  shewn  no  personal  firmness,  and 
that  the  review  had  done  more  harm  than  good. 

c  I  was  standing  in  the  billiard  room  with  my  companions,  when 
M.  d'Hervilly  appeared  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
called  upon  the  servant  in  attendance  to  admit  the  nobility  of 
France.  About  two  hundred  persons  entered  this  room,  which 
was  the  one  next  to  that  where  the  family  were ;  and  other  persons 
occupied  the  rooms  adjoining.  Some  of  these  were,  in  fact,  noble 
men,  others  had  but  slight  pretensions  on  the  score  of  birth,  but 
gave  proofs  on  this  occasion  of  real  nobility.  All  were  badly 
armed,  and  some  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner,  that  even  at  this  disas 
trous  moment,  the  rest,  with  true  French  levity,  could  not  help 
smiling  at  their  expense.  One  of  the  king's  equerries,  and  a  page, 
were  armed  with  the  two  legs  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  which  they  had 
found  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  separated.  The  best  provided. had 
only  swords  and  pistols.  At  this  time  the  insurgents  were  swarm 
ing  in  troops  from  all  the  suburbs,  armed  with  pikes  and  cutlasses, 
and  filled  the  Place  de  Carousel,  and  all  the  neighboring  streets. 
The  bloody  Marseillais  were  in  front,  with  their  cannon  pointed 
at  the  castle.  At  this  extremity,  the  king's  council  sent  M.  de 
Joly,  the  minister  of  justice,  to  the  Assembly  to  demand  a  deputa 
tion  of  the  members  for  the  protection  of  the  king's  person.  The 
Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

'  At  eight  o'clock  the  officers  of  justice  came  to  the  Tuilleries, 
and  M.  Roederer,  the  attorney  general,  finding  that  the  guard 
within  the  palace  were  ready  to  join  the  assailants  without,  request 
ed  a  private  interview  with  the  king.  The  queen  was  also  present. 
He  then  told  them,  that  they,  with  their  family  and  attendants, 
must  inevitably  perish,  unless  they  took  refuge  immediately  in  the 
hall  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  queen  made  some  opposition 
at  first,  but  the  attorney  reminded  her,  that  she  was  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  her  own  life,  and  that  of  every  body  in  the  palace, 
and  she  said  no  more.  The  king  then  consented  to  go  to  the  Assem 
bly.  As  he  went  out,  he  said  to  the  ministers,  and  others  about 
him,  "  Come,  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  clone  here." 
The  queen,  on  leaving  the  king's  cabinet,  said  to  me,  "  Wait  in  my 
apartment,  where  I  will  meet  you ;  if  not,  I  will  send  for  you  to 
meet  me,  God  knows  where." 7 
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i  I  leave  it  to  the  historian  to  describe  the  public  events  of  this 
memorable  day,  and  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  fearful  scenes 
that  were  exhibited  within  the  palace,  after  the  king  left  it.  The 
assailants  did  not  know  of  the  king's  departure,  nor  did  the  guard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  castle.  Had  this  fact  been  known,  the  siege 
would  not  probably  have  taken  place. 

6  The  Marseillais  at  first  drove  from  their  posts  several  soldiers 
of  the  Swiss  guard,  who  made  no  resistance,  and  they  even  shot 
some  of  them.  This  proceeding  roused  the  indignation  of  the  offi 
cers,  and  they  ordered  a  battalion  to  fire.  The  assailants  retreated 
for  a  moment,  but  soon  returned  with  fresh  fury.  The  Swiss,  who 
were  only  eight  hundred  in  number,  retired  into  the  palace.  The 
mob  immediately  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  building,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  into  it  with  their  cannon.  The 
Swiss  were  nearly  all  massacred,  as  were  also  a  great  part  of  the 
noblemen,  in  attendance.  The  assassins  finally  arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  queen's  apartment,  where  several  ladies  were  assembled. 
These  would  probably  have  all  perished,  had  not  a  soldier  arrived 
at  that  moment,  with  orders  from  Petion  to  spare  the  women.  I 
was  myself  exposed,  by  accident,  to  a  still  more  imminent  danger 
than  any  of  the  others.  At  the  moment  when  the  mob  were  about 
entering  the  queen's  apartment,  I  looked  round  for  my  sister,  and 
not  seeing  her  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  although  she  was 
there,  I  went  up  stairs  into  another  room,  where  I  supposed  she 
must  have  taken  refuge ;  intending  to  persuade  her  to  come  down, 
that  we  might  be  together.  I  did  not  find  her  in  this  room,  where 
there  was  no  one,  excepting  our  two  chamber  maids,  and  one  of  the 
queen's  two  heydukes,  a  fellow  of  enormous  stature,  and  a  truly 
martial  aspect.  He  was  sitting  on  a  bed,  and  looked  very  pale. 
I  said  to  him,  "  Take  care  of  yourself;  the  footmen,  and  our  ser 
vants  have  made  their  escape  already."  "  I  cannot,"  replied  the 
man,  "  I  am  dead  with  fright."  While  he  was  uttering  these 
words,  a  troop  of  the  assailants  rushed  hastily  up  stairs,  and  into 
the  room.  They  fell  at  once  upon  this  man,  and  I  saw  him  mur 
dered. 

6 1  flew  to  the  stairs,  followed  by  the  women,  and  the  assassins 
left  the  heyduke  to  pursue  us.  The  stair  case  was  very  narrow, 
and  the  women  who  were  behind  me,  throwing  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  their  pursuers,  and  seizing  their  sabres,  kept  them  at  bay  for 
a  moment.  One  of  them  had  just  reached  me,  and  I  felt  his  hand 
grasping  the  top  of  my  dress  behind,  when  some  one  cried  from 
below,  What  are  you  doing  up  there  1  The  horrible  fellow,  who 
was  about  to  massacre  me,  answered  with  a  hem  !  the  sound  of 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  The  other  voice  added,  Do  not  kill 
the  women.  I  was  kneeling,  and  my  executioner  then  released  me, 
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saying,  Get  up,  you  jade,  and  thank  the  nation  for  your  life. 
The  coarseness  of  his  language  did  not  prevent  me  from  feeling  a 
sentiment  of  inexpressible  pleasure,  arising  as  much  from  the  love 
of  life,  as  from  the  thoughts  of  seeing  my  son  and  friends  again. 
A  moment  before,  I  did  not  think  so  much  of  death,  as  of  the  pain 
which  I  was  about  to  suffer.  It  is  not  often  that  any  one  is  so  near 
dying  and  escapes.  I  can  add,  that  my  senses  were  all  in  com 
plete  activity,  and  that  I  heard  every  thing  the  assassin  said,  as  if 
I  had  been  an  unconcerned  spectator.' 

Madame  Campan,  after  giving  these  details,  proceeds  to 
relate  the  farther  particulars  of  her  escape,  and  of  her  meet 
ing  with  the  queen  in  the  convent,  where  the  royal  family 
were  lodged  until  they  were  transferred  to  the  temple ;  but 
we  have  no  room  for  any  more  extracts  or  remarks.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  work  to  all,  who  may  have  an  op 
portunity  of  reading  it,  as  one  of  the  most  authentic,  judicious, 
and  interesting  publications,  that  have  yet  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 


ART.  II. —  Collections,  Topographical,  Historical,  and  Bio 
graphical,  relating  principally  to  New  Hampshire.  Vol. 
I.  Concord,  N.  H.  Hill  &  Moore,  1822. 

THE  object  of  this  work,  the  publication  of  which  com 
menced  two  years  ago,  is  to  collect  and  examine  the  accounts 
of  Indian  wars ;  to  present  before  the  public  whatever  may 
be  found  remarkable  concerning  them  ;  to  give  topographical 
and  civil  sketches  of  different  towns  in  New  Hampshire  ; 
and  to  preserve,  in  an  authenticated  and  durable  form,  bio 
graphical  notices  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  state. 

This  design  is  of  a  nature  fitted  to  secure  the  approbation 
of  all  persons,  who  feel  an  interest  in  antiquarian  pursuits, 
who  wish  to  see  the  transmission  of  early  records,  and  pre 
serve  the  long  remembrance  of  early  deeds.  It  is  pleasant 
to  dwell  on  the  memory  of  the  past ;  it  is  natural  for  men  to 
look  back  on  the  sources  of  time,  and  in  the  lives  of  their 
ancestry,  more  than  anywhere  else,  to  seek  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  principles  of  our  nature,  and  to  mark  the  conduct 
of  those,  who  now  exist  only  in  the  recollections  of  tjieir 
descendants,  as  they  were  situated  in  times  of  difficulty,  and 
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in  seasons  of  trial  and  suffering.  It  is  a  duty  clearly  incum 
bent  on  the  citizens  of  our  republic,  to  do  what  they  can  to 
elucidate  our  early  history.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  our 
soil  was  burdened  with  impenetrable  forests ;  it  is  but  a  short 
time  since  the  savage  wandered  in  their  dusky  shades,  and 
with  his  yells  disturbed  the  cottages  of  the  intrepid  settlers. 
Many  things  may  yet  be  learnt  in  respect  to  those  times, 
which  are  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  aged  people,  who 
will  soon  be  no  more.  Whatever  may  be  gained  from  such 
people,  or  from  the  voice  of  tradition,  must  be  secured  soon, 
or  the  opportunity  will  be  past.  That  the  object,  therefore, 
of  this  publication  should  be  approved,  might  be  expected  ; 
we  wish,  that  publications  with  a  similar  object  might  be 
started  in  other  states.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors,  to  collect  and  preserve,  if  possible, 
every  thing  that  relates  to  their  deeds  and  characters,  their 
sufferings  and  perilous  situations. 

Historical  studies  have  been  cultivated  with  perhaps  as 
great  a  degree  of  spirit  and  interest  in  New  Hampshire,  as  in 
almost  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  late  President  Whee- 
lock  was  a  man  of  great  historical  research,  and  the  enter 
prising  and  lamented  Brown,  his  successor  in  the  Dartmouth 
Institution,  gave  every  encouragement  in  his  power  to  studies 
of  that  kind.  The  History  of  New  Hampshire,  in  three 
volumes,  written  by  Dr  Belknap,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Con 
gregational  society  in  Dover  of  that  state,  is  a  classical  work, 
which  exhibits  everywhere  proofs  of  great  care,  labor,  and 
purity  of  taste.  One  of  the  recent  chief  magistrates  of  New 
Hampshire  has  devoted  a  great  portion  of  a  long  and  labo 
rious  life  to  historical  pursuits ;  and,  as  we  have  reason  to 
suppose,  with  no  inconsiderable  success.  We  notice  in  the 
Collections,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  a  Memoir  of 
Dr  Belknap.  That  distinguished  scholar  and  historian  was 
born  in  Boston,  June  4th,  1744.  He  entered  Harvard  Uni 
versity  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
year  1762.  While  in  college,  he  attracted  attention  for  his 
zeal  in  classical  studies,  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  correctness  and  seriousness  of  his  deportment.  He  was 
settled  in  Dover,  as  a  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Cushing,  February  18th,  1767.  Besides  the  History  of  New 
Hampshire,  he  wrote  the  Foresters,  an  American  Tale; 
American  Biography,  in  two  volumes ;  a  Discourse,  at  the 
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request  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  several 
Essays,  Sermons,  and  Theological  Dissertations,  published  at 
different  times;  and  he  also  prepared  a  collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  which  is  now  used  in  many  Congregational 
churches. 

Among  the  accounts,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Histori 
cal  Collections,  the  narration  of  the  contest  with  the  savages, 
commonly  called  LovewelPs  Fight,  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  story  of  Lovewell's  Fight  is  one  of  the  nursery  tales  of 
New  Hampshire ;  there  is  hardly  a  person  that  lives  in  the 
eastern  and  northern  part  of  the  state,  but  has  heard  the  inci 
dents  of  that  fearful  encounter  repeated  from  infancy.  It 
was  in  April  of  1725,  that  Captain  John  Lovewell,  of  Dunsta- 
ble,  Massachusetts,  with  thirty  four  men,  fought  a  famous 
Indian  chief,  named  Paugus,  at  the  head  of  about  eighty 
savages,  near  the  shores  of  a  pond  in  Pequackett.  Love- 
well's  men  were  determined  either  to  conquer  or  die,  although 
outnumbered  by  the  Indians  more  than  one  half.  They 
fought  till  Lovewell  and  Paugus  were  killed,  and  all  Love- 
well's  men  but  nine  were  either  killed  or  dangerously  wound 
ed.  The  savages  having  lost,  as  was  supposed,  sixty  of 
their  number  out  of  eighty,  and  being  convinced  of  the  fierce 
and  determined  resolution  of  their  foes,  at  length  retreated, 
and  left  them  masters  of  the  ground.  The  scene  of  this 
desperate  and  bloody  action,  which  took  place  in  the  town 
that  is  now  called  Fryeburgh,  is  often  visited  with  interest  to 
this  day,  and  the  names  both  of  those  who  fell,  and  those 
who  survived,  are  yet  repeated  with  emotion  of  grateful  exul 
tation.  The  early  contests  between  the  aborigines  and  our 
countrymen  on  the  frontier  settlements,  in  which  there  were 
commonly  but  a  few  engaged,  appear  to  be  of  but  small  con 
sequence  and  little  moment,  when  compared  with  the  intense 
emotion  and  vast  consequences,  connected  with  the  perhaps 
more  civilized,  but  not  more  sanguinary  encounters  in  Europe, 
where  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  meet  on  the  fields  of 
death.  Still  they  possess  an  interest,  and  it  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  kind  to  those,  who  have  heard  them  repeated  from 
their  early  days,  or  have  wandered  amid  the  woods  and 
waters  where  they  happened. 

The  story  of  the  captivity  of  Mrs  Johnson  is  written  in  a 
plain  and  neat  style,  well  adapted   to  the  subject,  is  full  of 
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incident,  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  hardly  any  narration, 
whether  true  or  fictitious,  will  excite  and  sustain  a  deeper 
interest.  This  account  is  not  an  original  communication  to 
the  Collections,  but  appears  to  have  been  written  several  years 
since ;  we  suppose  from  the  date  subjoined  to  it,  in  the  year 
1798.  The  editors  observe,  'In  this  number  of  the  Collec 
tions  we  have  commenced  publishing  a  narrative  of  the 
captivity  of  Mrs  Johnson,  who  was  taken  from  Charlestown, 
in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  in  this  state,  in  the  year  1754. 
This  work  was  written  many  years  since,  by  a  gentleman  of 
distinguished  literary  reputation,  and  though  a  work  of  his 
early  years,  contains  many  just  and  accurate  observations 
on  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  settling  a  new  country,  and 
the  cruelties  which  awaited  those  who  were  taken  into 
captivity  by  the  Indians.'  The  sufferings,  which  were  endur 
ed  by  Mrs  Johnson,  and  those  who  were  led  into  captivity 
with  her,  are  such  as  to  give  a  most  impressive,  and  affecting 
idea  of  the  toils,  and  dangers,  and  privations,  incident  to  the 
situation  of  those  of  our  ancestors,  who  first  made  inroads 
into  these  western  wilds.  The  account  of  those  sufferings  is 
written  in  a  manner  so  plain  and  vivid,  and  with  such  marks 
of  truth,  that,  when  reading  it,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  the 
forms,  and  hear  the  yells  of  the  savages,  who,  before  the  light 
of  morning  returned,  broke  into  the  house  where  the  captur 
ed  family  dwelt ;  we  behold  the  boundless  forest,  and  the 
elevated  mountains ;  we  follow  with  intense  interest  the  cap 
tives  in  their  fatiguing  journey,  with  their  bleeding  feet  and 
woeworn  countenances ;  we  sail  with  them  on  the  waters  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  sympathize  in  their  sufferings  in  the 
prisons  of  Montreal.  The  future  poet  will  find  his  imagina 
tion  kindling,  when  he  reflects  on  scenes  and  situations,  such 
as  are  described  in  this  narration,  and  it  will  yet  be,  since 
they  afford  themes  so  rich  with  incident,  that  the  woes,  and 
dangers,  and  trials  of  our  ancestors,  shall  live  in  the  enduring 
monuments  of  immortal  song. 

The  republication  of  ancient  historical  tracts,  and  the  his 
tory  of  particular  towns,  churches,  and  individuals,  which  are 
objects  that  come  within  the  plan  of  the  publication  under 
notice,  will  be  of  essential  service  to  future  historians.  In 
this  way,  as  many  of  the  events  in  our  history  are  still  recent, 
and  as  persons  are  yet  living,  who  can  give  information,  that 
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may  be  relied  on,  some  of  the  errors,  which  have  crept  into 
our  books  of  history,  may  be  corrected.  There  is  an 
instance  of  such  a  correction  in  the  June  number  of  these 
Collections,  for  the  year  1823,  in  a  historical  notice  of  the 
town  of  Rochester.  Dr  Belknap,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  events,  which  happened  in  New  Hampshire,  1746,  speaks 
of  a  person  being  killed  in  Rochester  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  was  killed  by  the  savages. 
The  man's  name  was  Roberts,  and  he  was  slain,  not  by  the 
savages,  but  by  one  of  his  own  townsmen.  He  was  stationed, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Collections,  not  far  from  the  brook, 
called  Norway  Plain  brook.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up 
the  hill,  on  the  main  road  to  Dover,  another  sentinel  was 
stationed  near  the  garrison  house.  The  advanced  sentinel, 
Roberts,  from  some  circumstance  or  other,  became  terrified, 
and  retreated.  The  sentinel  on  the  hill  hearing  a  noise  in 
the  bushes,  and  seeing  them  wave,  suspected  that  the 
savages  had  passed  by  Roberts,  and  were  approaching  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  garrison.  He  accordingly  discharged 
his  gun  and  shot  Roberts,  who  died  the  next  morning, 
blaming  himself,  and  justifying  the  man  that  shot  him. 

We  consider  it  a  matter  of  real  consequence,  that  every 
error  of  this  kind,  though  it  should  relate  merely  to  the 
destiny  of  a  single  individual,  should,  if  possible,  be  corrected. 
American  history  will  cease  to  be  valuable,  when  there  is 
reason  for  suspecting  it  to  be  filled  with  inaccuracies.  We 
wish  that  it  may  go  down  to  posterity,  an  unimpeached  and 
unimpeachable  monument.  The  early  periods  of  our,  history 
are  unlike  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  almost  all  other 
countries,  since  nearly  every  fact  of  interest  can  be  satisfac 
torily  ascertained,  and  the  traits  of  almost  every  prominent 
character  are  preserved  in  the  written  records  of  our  nation. 
Very  little  obscurity  rests  even  on  the  remotest  periods  of 
our  history  as  a  people,  and,  with  this  exception  that  there 
are  probably  a  few  inaccuracies,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
time  and  further  research  will  correct,  the  history  of  the 
American  nation,  including  both  our  fortunes  as  a  confederacy, 
and  events  of  merely  a  local  and  individual  character,  is  in 
a  great  measure  well  authenticated.  While,  however,  it 
remains  a  fact,  that  further  information  as  to  some  points 
may  be  expected  and  is  desirable,  both  for  correcting  errors, 
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and  embodying  many  incidents  and  portions  of  history  in 
productions  of  more  interest,  and  a  purer  taste,  than  those  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  appeared,  we  trust  every  effort, 
which  shall  have  a  tendency  to  secure  these  effects,  will 
meet  with  its  due  encouragement. 

As  the  articles  in  the  Collections  are  written  by  different 
pens,  a  difference  in  the  structure  and  the  merits  of  the  style 
may  be  observed ;  but,  although  they  are  in  general  well 
written,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  bestow  that  commendation 
on  all  of  them,  which  we  thought  justly  due  to  the  narrative  of 
Mrs  Johnson.  There  are  some  specimens  of  composition  in 
this  work,  which  would  do  no  credit  to  productions  of  far 
inferior  pretensions,  and  which  certainly  would  not  be  tolera 
ble  in  this,  were  it  not  that  it  grounds  its  claims  to  the  public 
approbation,  rather  on  the  diligence  of  its  search  after 
authenticated  facts,  than  on  the  graces  of  an  elaborate  dic 
tion.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  notice  the  recent  formation 
of  a  Historical  Society  in  New  Hampshire,  which  will  essen 
tially  aid  the  exertions  of  the  editors  of  this  publication  in 
their  laudable  attempts,  if,  as  may  naturally  be  expected,  the 
society  should  make  this  publication  the  organ  of  its  commu 
nications  to  the  public.  New  Hampshire  has  been  behind 
some  of  her  sister  states,  in  the  formation  of  a  society  for 
historical  inquiries.  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
which  was  the  first  that  went  into  operation  in  New  England, 
was  instituted  at  Boston,  in  January  1791,  and  incorporated 
in  February  1794.  The  New  York  Historical  Society  was 
instituted,  December  10th,  1804.  The  Essex  Historical 
Society  was  incorporated  in  1820.  The  Historical  Society 
of  Rhode  Island  commenced  its  operations  in  1822;  the 
Society  of  New  Hampshire  was  incorporated,  June  13th, 
1823.  One  of  the  causes,  which  delayed  the  formation  of 
this  society,  is  probably  the  circumstance  of  the  principal 
seminary  of  the  state  being  situated  in  its  extreme  western 
part.  It  is  a  seminary,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  circum 
stances,  and  the  object  of  its  origin,  is  remembered  with  feel 
ings  of  regard  and  interest  by  those,  who  take  pleasure  in 
witnessing  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  probably  the  majori 
ty  of  the  literary  men  of  New  Hampshire  are  indebted  to 
the  Dartmouth  Institution ;  still  it  is  too  far  from  the  centre  of 
the  state  to  operate,  as  an  efficient  bond  of  union  to  such 
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men,  and  to  unite  and  strengthen  the  literary  spirit  and  enter 
prise  of  the  upper  and  lower  counties.  New  Hampshire 
has  secured  to  herself  a  highly  respectable  name  among  the 
states  of  the  confederacy ;  a  name  which  has  been  won  and 
will  be  sustained,  we  trust,  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
her  inhabitants,  by  their  patriotism,  and  by  the  favorable  dis 
position  which  is  prevalent,  towards  a  general  dissemination 
of  useful  knowledge.  From  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun 
try,  she  was  ever  willing  to  do  her  part  towards  the  military 
expeditions,  which  were  fitted  out  against  the  French  and 
the  savages,  and  it  was  not  often  that  any  portion  of  her 
soldiers  shrunk  from  toils  and  hardships,  or  dishonored  their 
name  by  discovering  a  deficiency  of  courage.  Those,  who 
take  pleasure  in  recalling  the  periods  of  our  wars  and  fight 
ings,  will  associate  with  this  state  the  names,  among  others, 
of  Stark,  Sullivan,  and  Miller ;  men,  who  have  secured  to 
their  memories  a  durable  renown. 

We  do  not  know  that  poetry  has  found  many  votaries 
among  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire,  but  we  have  at  times 
seen  specimens  of  their  efforts,  which  show  that  her  moun 
tains  and  lakes  are  beheld  by  some,  who  can  inhale  the 
breath  of  their  inspiration,  and  rejoice  in  the  surrounding 
sublimities  of  nature.  There  are  few  portions  of  the  Union, 
which  can  furnish  more  to  gratify  and  to  excite  the  powers 
of  an  imagination  truly  poetic,  one  that  is  fond  of  the  marvel 
lous  in  incident,  and  of  the  wild  and  enrapturing  in  scenery. 
The  wonderful  stories,  which  were  told  in  the  primitive  times, 
of  Passaconaway  the  Penacook,  of  Paugus  the  chief  of  the 
Pequacketts,  nnd  of  Wohawa,  who,  though  a  Frenchman  by- 
birth,  invaded  the  frontier  settlements  with  more  than  the 
cruelty  of  a  savage,  are  yet  remembered  and  repeated  with 
interest.  Even  Jocelyn  and  Darby  Fields  are  not  forgotten, 
and  many  an  untutored  lad  has  been  more  than  half  per 
suaded  to  leave  the  unpoetic  roof  of  hi*  forefathers,  and 
emulate  the  marvellous  wanderings  of  those  early  adventurers, 
by  going  to  search  for  carbuncles  on  the  Chrystal  Hills. 
We  are  not  of  that  number  who  imagine  that  poetry  is  an 
useless  art,  and,  though  republicans  by  birth  and  by  princi 
ple,  we  think  that  Plato  devised  but  a  poor  plan,  when  he 
contemplated  the  banishment  of  the  sons  of  the  lyre  beyond 
the  precincts  of  his  ideal  commonwealth.  It  is  true,  we 
have  to  lament,  as  all  well  meaning  men  will  lament,  the 
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unhallowed  use  of  their  powers  by  some  of  the  great  poets  of 
the  day,  and  we  sincerely  confess  that  we  should  wish  our 
hills  and  waters  to  remain  unsung  ;  incidents,  worthy  of  a  long 
remembrance,  to  continue  unconsecrated  ;  and  the  breath  of 
the  Muses'  enchantment  never  to  be  heard,  rather  than  our  soil 
should  be  burdened  and  contaminated  by  a  race  of  poets, 
who  cannot  keep  away  infidelity  and  impurity  from  their 
strains.  But  we  hope  better  things  from  American  poets ; 
Bryant  has  set  them  a  good  example,  both  in  the  purity  of 
his  taste,  and  the  serious  and  heart  ennobling  tone  of  his  sen 
timents.  Poetry  is  chiefly  valuable,  when,  by  revealing  the 
odiousness  of  vice,  and  displaying  the  charms  of  virtue,  it  is 
able  to  secure  an  elevation  to  the  thoughts,  and  to  correct  the 
errings  of  the  affections.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
lose  sight  of  these  great  ends,  even  when  it  undertakes  to 
paint  the  deepest  and  wildest  of  the  human  passions,  and  to 
embody,  in  the  forms  of  language,  whatever  is  beautiful,  and 
picturesque,  and  sublime  in  nature. 


ART.  III. — The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  So 
ciety  for  Colonizing  the  Free  People  of  Color  of  the  United 
States  ;  with  an  Appendix.  Washington  City,  1823. 

IF  we  should  be  thought  to  come  forward  at  a  late  hour, 
in  noticing  the  labors  of  a  Society,  formed  in  this  country 
more  than  seven  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  some 
efficient  plan  of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color,  we  trust 
our  negligence  will  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause,  than  a 
want  of  deep  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  or  indiffe 
rence  to  the  zeal  with  which  these  objects  have  been  pursued. 
The  broad  foundation  on  which  the  schemes  of  this  Society 
are  built,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  patrons,  raises  it  to 
an  importance,  not  to  be  claimed  by  any  other  private  asso 
ciation  in  this  country.  Its  aims  have  a  pointed  bearing  on 
our  political  concerns,  and,  if  successful,  cannot  fail  to  ope 
rate  most  favorably  on  our  civil  institutions,  and  our  domestic 
peace  and  happiness. 

Coming  to  us  in  this  shape,  and  patronized  as  it  is  by 
some  of  our  most  enlightened  statesmen  and  disinterested 
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philanthropists,  the  Colonization  Society  demands  of  those, 
who  would  judge  with  fairness,  to  examine  dispassionately, 
not  its  history  and  details  only,  but  its  purposes  and  princi 
ples,  not  the  failures  which  it  may  have  suffered  from  acci 
dents  or  inexperience,  but  the  motives  by  which  it  is  actuated, 
and  the  objects  which  it  would  attain.  Such  an  examination 
we  are  disposed  to  give  it.  What  has  this  Society  done  ? 
What  advantages  can  be  expected  from  its  success?  Are 
its  designs  practicable  ?  By  what  means  can  they  be  best 
promoted  ?  To  these  general  topics  our  inquiry  shall  be 
directed. 

The  plan  of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color,  in  some 
place  remote  from  the  United  States,  originated  in  the  legis 
lature  of  Virginia  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  A  correspond 
ence  on  the  subject  was  entered  into  between  Mr  Munroe, 
then  governor  of  Virginia,  and  Mr  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  this  correspondence  is 
explained  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Jefferson,  written  ten  years 
afterwards,  and  published  among  other  documents  appended 
to  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Colonization  Society.  It 
appears,  that  the  governor  of  Virginia,  at  the  request  of  the 
legislature,  consulted  the  national  executive  on  the  best 
means  of  procuring  an  asylum  for  the  free  blacks  of  that 
State,  and  of  establishing  a  colony  where  they  might  assume 
a  rank  and  enjoy  privileges  from  which  the  laws  and  struc 
ture  of  society  must  forever  prohibit  them,  in  their  present 
situation.  Mr  Jefferson  proposed  to  gain  them  admittance 
into  the  establishment  at  Sierra  Leone,  which  then  belonged 
to  a  private  company  in  England,  or,  in  case  this  should  fail, 
to  procure  a  situation  in  some  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 
in  South  America.  He  wrote  to  Mr  King,  then  our  minister 
in  London,  to  apply  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Company.  This 
application  was  made,  but  without  success,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Company  was  about  to  dissolve,  and  give  up  its 
possessions  to  the  government.  An  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
the  Portuguese  government  proved  equally  abortive,  and  no 
further  active  measures  were  taken. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  however,  ceased  not  to  hold 
fast  its  original  purpose.  The  subject  was  from  time  to  time 
discussed,  till,  in  the  year  1816,  a  formal  resolution  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  executive  of  the  state  to  correspond 
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with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  soliciting  his  aid  in, 
procuring  a  situation  for  colonizing  the  free  blacks,  and  such 
as  might  afterwards  be  emancipated.  The  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress  from  Virginia,  were  requested  to 
lend  their  exertions  in  advancing  this  object.  Mr  Mercer,  in 
his  address  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  observed,  that  *  this  resolution  passed  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  with  but  nine  dissenting 
voices  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  six ;  and  a  full  quorum 
of  the  senate,  with  but  one.  It  was,  in  fact,  but  a  repetition 
of  certain  resolutions,  which  had  been  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  same  legislature,  though  in  secret  sessions,  at  three 
antecedent  periods  in  the  last  seventeen  years.  It  was  truly 
the  feeling  and  the  voice  of  Virginia.'  The  legislatures  of 
Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  followed  the  example  of 
Virginia,  and  adopted  a  resolution  of  the  same  import.  The 
doings  of  these  four  states  were  mentioned  with  approbation 
in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  CongP^ss,  although  the  great 
object  at  which  they  pointed,  the  plan  of  colonization  under 
the  patronage  of  the  government,  seems  never  to  have  engaged 
the  deliberations  of  the  national  councils. 

The  first  person,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  who  conceived 
the  notion  of  forming  a  society  for  colonizing  the  free  blacks, 
was  the  Rev.  Dr  Finley  of  New  Jersey.  This  gentleman 
had  long  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  condition  of  this  class  of 
our  population,  and  had  consulted  his  friends  on  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  them  a  country  and  a  home  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  He  finally  settled  it  in  his 
mind,  that  Africa  was  the  most  suitable  place  for  such  a 
colony.  In  December,  1816,  he  went  to  Washington,  where 
he  began  in  earnest  to  put  his  plan  in  execution,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  to  recommend  it  to  the  public,  applied  in  person 
to  several  members  of  Congress,  and  citizens  of  Washington, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  causing  a  few  persons  to  listen  to 
his  representations  and  embrace  his  views.  On  the  21st  of 
the  same  month,  several  gentlemen  convened  to  consider  the 
subject,  when  the  meeting  was  opened  by  an  address  from 
Mr  Clay,  explaining  its  object,  and  setting  forth  the  advan 
tages,  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  a  colonization 
society.  He  was  followed  by  Mr  Randolph  and  other  gen 
tlemen,  who  accorded  with  him  in  sentiment.  A  committee 
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was  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted 
the  week  following,  and  Judge  Washington,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Society. 

On  Dr  Finley's  return  to  New  Jersey,  the  legislature  was 
in  session  at  Trenton,  and  by  his  exertions,  an  auxiliary  so 
ciety  was  formed,  which  received  the  cordial  support  of 
several  members  of  the  legislature.  About  this  time  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Franklin  College,  at  Athens,  Georgia,  to 
which  place  he  soon  after  repaired.  For  some  months  his 
health  had  been  on  the  decline,  and  he  died,  we  believe,  in 
Georgia,  before  the  close  of  the  next  year. * 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  Society,  it  was 
determined  to  send  out  two  agents  to  explore  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  seek  for  the  best  position  to  commence 
a  colony.  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Ebenezer  Burgess  were 
appointed  to  this  enterprise,  and  they  sailed  for  England  in 
the  latter  part  of  November  1817.  It  was  deemed  advisable 
to  visit  England  on  their  way,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
favorable  reception  at  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  of  esta 
blishing  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  African  Institution  at 
London,  and  of  obtaining  such  knowledge  as  would  be  essen 
tially  important  in  preparing  them  for  their  inquiries  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  By  Judge  Washington  they  were  provided 
with  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  president  and 
zealous  patron  of  the  African  Institution,  who  received  them 
with  kindness,  proffered  assistance,  and  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  benevolent  undertakings  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society.  Mr  Wilberforce,  whose  name  is  so  intimately 
blended  with  all  the  schemes  of  humanity,  which  the  last 
thirty  years  have  witnessed  in  favor  of  the  degraded  Africans, 
was  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  the  agents,  and  active  in 
forwarding  their  designs.  He  introduced  them  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  who 
gave  them  a  letter  of  introduction  and  recommendation  to 
the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone.  In  their  letters  from  England, 
the  agents  also  acknowledged  themselves  under  obligations  to 
Lord  Gambier,  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  many  other  gentlemen 

*  Dr  Finley  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  under  the  celebrated  Dr 
Witherspoon.  He  was  respected  as  a  scholar,  and  esteemed  as  a  faithful 
pastor,  and  amiable  and  benevolent  man.  His  pamphlet  above  mentioned 
speaks  well  for  his  understanding  and  his  education.  Sec  Memoirs  of  Dr  FiV 
•ley,  pageSQ. 
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of  eminence  and  worth,  who  approved  their  design,  and  from 
whom  they  received  marks  of  kindness.  While  in  London 
they  were  moreover  furnished  by  Count  Schimmelman,  late 
minister  of  state  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  with  a  letter 
from  the  Colonial  Department  of  the  Danish  government, 
recommending  them  to  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the 
governors  of  the  Danish  Colonies  in  Africa. 

Under  auspices  thus  favorable,  they  sailed  from  the  Downs 
on  the  2d  of  February  1818.  They  first  landed  at  St  Mary's, 
a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  and  near  its  mouth. 
Ten  days  afterwards  they  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone.  Go 
vernor  Macarthy  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  Gambia,  and 
Lord  Bathurst's  letter  was  delivered  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  colony.  Shortly  after  their  arrival,  the  agents  met  the 
principal  members  of  what  is  called  the  Friendly  Society,  or 
an  association  composed  wholly  of  colored  people,  instituted 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  Paul  Cuffee,  and  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  colonists  whom  he  had  carried  out  from 
the  United  States.  These  persons  were  highly  gratified  with 
the  statements  of  the  agents,  and  two  leading  men,  Kizell  and 
Martin,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  offered 
to  accompany  them  as  interpreters  and  guides  down  the 
coast,  introduce  them  to  the  chiefs,  and  assist  in  negotiating 
for  lands  in  the  island  of  Sherbro,  or  any  other  place  which 
should  be  thought  preferable.  A  sloop  of  fifteen  tons  was 
engaged,  men  sufficient  to  work  it,  all  Africans,  were  em 
ployed,  and  provisions  laid  in  for  an  absence  of  four  weeks. 

Thus  equipped  they  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  on  the  next  day  found  themselves  in  sight  of  the 
Bananas.  As  the  headman  of  these  islands  was  understood 
to  have  some  influence  with  the  kings  of  the  Sherbro,  it  was 
deemed  good  policy  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  in  passing ; 
and  to  make  these  the  more  acceptable,  they  were  accompa 
nied  by  the  valuable  consideration  of  a  few  bars  of  tobacco 
and  gunpowder.  Caulker,  for  this  was  the  headman's 
name,  was  pleased  with  their  tokens  of  respect,  and  promised 
his  interest  in  their  behalf.  They  next  arrived  at  the  plan 
tains,  where  the  headman,  who  had  lived  six  years  in  Eng 
land,  received  them  very  civilly,  but  expressed  apprehensions 
that  the  colonists,  if  they  once  had  footing  in  the  country, 
might  find  it  convenient  to  extend  their  territory  too  rapidly. 
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and  be  troublesome  to  their  neighbors.  He  cited  the  instance 
of  Sierra  Leone  as  a  foundation  for  his  fears,  but  on  the 
whole  was  willing  an  experiment  should  be  made. 

Several  other  kings  were  visited  on  the  way  down  to  the 
Sherbro.  The  agents  had  the  good  fortune  at  Bendou  to  find 
not  only  Somano,  the  king  of  the  place,  but  Safah,  another  king, 
whose  dominions  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  seek  out. 
It  was  no  sooner  told  to  Somano,  that  two  ambassadors  from 
America  desired  an  audience,  than  he  summoned  them  to 
appear  at  the  palaver  house.  When  they  approached,  the 
king  was  seated  in  his  place.  *  Safah  soon  made  his  appear 
ance,  marching  along  between  the  mud  walled  cottages, 
dressed  in  a  silver  laced  coat,  a  superb  three  cornered  hat,  a 
mantle  around  his  neck  hanging  nearly  to  the  ground,  blue 
bafta  trowsers,  considerably  the  worse  for  the  wear,  and 
without  stockings  or  shoes.  Somano  was  dressed  in  a  com 
mon  gown  and  pantaloons,  with  hat  and  shoes.'  After  a 
formal  introduction  to  the  kings,  and  shaking  hands  with  all 
the  men  and  women  collected  around  the  palaver  house,  it 
was  remembered  that  the  presents  were  unluckily  left  on 
board  the  sloop,  and  the  kings  had  no  words  to  speak  till 
these  were  produced.  Kizell  was  despatched  to  bring  them  ; 
but  there  was  a  greater  difficulty  yet  to  come.  When  the 
articles  intended  for  the  presents  were  spread  before  the 
kings,  they  discovered  only  one  jar  of  rum.  They  refused 
to  be  moved  by  so  small  a  temptation  to  open  the  palaver, 
insisting,  that  as  there  were  two  kings  it  was  unworthy  of 
their  regal  dignity  to  deliberate  on  affairs  so  important,  with 
out  a  bottle  of  rum  for  each.  Kizell  was  again  sent  to  the 
sloop,  and  all  obstructions  were  removed  by  producing  an 
other  bottle.  The  kings'  ears  were  then  unsealed,  and  they 
were  ready  to  hear  what  their  visitors  had  to  propose.  The 
notion  of  a  colony  did  not  strike  them  favorably ;  they  had 
fears  of  encroachments ;  they  referred  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
spoke  of  a  war  growing  out  of  that  settlement,  which  deprived 
king  Tom  of  his  territory.  No  serious  objections  were  raised, 
however,  and  the  result  was,  that  Somano  and  Safah  would 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  their  superior,  king  Sherbro.  It 
was  only  urged  as  indispensable,  that  should  an  arrangement 
be  made,  they  should  have,  among  other  things,  '  a  silver 
headed  cane,  and  especially  a  black  horsetail,  furnished 
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with  an  elegant  handle.'  This  latter  article  is  a  badge  of 
royalty,  without  which  no  prince  can  pretend  to  much  rank, 
or  hope  for  authority  and  respect. 

We  next  find  our  party  at  Yonie,  the  residence  of  king 
Sherbro,  chief  man  of  the  country.  The  king  was  absent, 
but  Kong  Couber,  a  man  of  consequence,  gave  an  audience 
to  Kizell  and  Martin,  who  were  clothed  with  the  office  of 
avant-courieres  to  the  agents.  Kong  Couber  received  them 
affably,  and  listened  with  attention,  but  ventured  no  decided 
opinion.  He  said  a  council  of  the  headmen  must  be  called, 
in  which  the  king  would  preside,  and  the  subject  would  re 
ceive  the  consideration  it  deserved.  Accordingly  the  next 
day  notice  was  given,  that  the  king  would  hold  a  palaver,  and 
hear  the  words  of  the  strangers.  They  waited  on  him  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  found  him  prepared  for  business,  dressed 
in  a  calico  gown,  with  a  cap  and  three  cornered  hat  on  his 
head.  The  council  convened  under  a  cola  tree  ;  the  presents 
were  displayed  on  a  mat  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  the  usual 
ceremonies  were  gone  through  ;  king  Sherbro  was  seated  in 
his  regal  chair,  with  a  silver  headed  cane  in  one  hand,  and  a 
horsetail,  the  visible  token  of  his  kingly  power,  in  the  other. 
The  agents  explained  their  instructions,  told  him  they  wanted 
lands  for  people  in  a  far  country,  whose  ancestors  were 
natives  of  Africa,  and  who  would  come  and  settle  quietly  in 
the  dominions  of  king  Sherbro. 

The  object  of  their  visit  being  thus  made  known  in  detail 
Kong  Couber,  who  acted  as  his  majesty's  prime  minister, 
replied,  that  their  words  were  very  good,  but  told  them  with 
disapprobation,  that  they  had  stopped  at  the  Bananas,  and 
consulted  Caulker  and  other  chiefs  before  they  came  to 
Yonie.  After  this,  how  could  they  say,  that  they  were  com 
missioned  to  treat  directly  with  king  Sherbro  ?  This  unex 
pected  question  was  answered  rather  awkardly  by  the  agents, 
who  could  only  apologize  that  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  country,  and  but  indifferently  informed  as 
to  the  gradation  of  rank  among  the  kings.  Kong  Couber 
was  not  satisfied,  but  considered  it  a  disrespect  to  Sherbro, 
that  they  should  first  go  to  the  other  kings,  and  especially  was 
he  displeased,  that  these  kings  did  not  send  presents,  or  come 
themselves  to  consult  the  great  king.  It  was  concluded  that 
nothing  should  be  done,  at  least,  till  Somano  and  Safah  were 
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present,  and  the  council  broke  up  with  an  order  from  the 
king  to  send  a  special  messenger  to  require  their  attendance. 
This  point  was  not  so  easily  effected.  The  remains  of  an 
old  feud  with  Sherbro  still  lingered  in  the  minds  of  these  two 
chiefs,  and  they  could  not  readily  be  prevailed  on  to  engage 
in  the  palaver.  After  a  week's  delay,  other  messengers  were 
sent ;  Somano  and  Safah  arrived  ;  the  old  differences  between 
the  parties  were  settled  at  a  private  council,  and  the  day 
came  when  the  kings  declared  themselves  ready  to  hold  the 
grand  palaver. 

e  We  went  on  shore,'  says  Mr  Mills, e  and  found  all  assembled 
under  the  cola  tree.  Sherbro  was  seated  in  his  armed  chair,  with 
Somano  on  his  right  hand  and  Safah  on  his  left,  holding  the  insignia 
of  his  office,  the  silver  headed  cane  and  the  horsetail.  Kong  Cou- 
ber  sat  on  a  mat  before  Sherbro.  Mr  Burgess,  Kizell,  and  myself, 
sat  facing  the  kings.  After  shaking  hands  with  the  kings  and 
princes,  Mr  Kizell  said,  "  We  are  come.'7  Kong  Couber  replied, 
u  We  see  you ;  we  are  glad  ;  we  love  you ;  we  do  not  hate  you ; 
you  are  strangers  among  us ;  we  love  your  country ;  we  are  friends ; 
we  love  peace  as  you  do  ;  war  is  not  good.  But  when  you  came 
from  the  headmen  of  your  country  to  Sherbro,  where  is  the  letter 
you  brought  to  Sherbro?"  We  answered, that  we  had  instructions 
to  visit  Sherbro,  and  consult  with  the  kings  of  the  country ;  but  as 
king  Sherbro  was  not  personally  known  in  our  country,  no  letter  was 
addressed  to  him.  He  afterwards  said,  if  we  had  come  in  our  ship 
directly  to  Yonie,  they  could  give  us  an  answer,  and  asked  Kizell, 
if  his  father,  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  did  not  send  him  with  us. 
Kizell  said  the  governor  did  not,  as  he  was  absent  at  the  Gambia ; 
besides,  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone  were  free  to  go  where  they 
pleased,  without  asking  their  father.  I  replied,  that  we  came  to 
Sierra  Leone  strangers  to  all  the  people,  and  finding  our  friends, 
Kizell,  Martin,  and  Anderson,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  language 
and  kings  of  the  country,  we  invited  them  to  come  with  us.  Kizell 
said  he  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  England  to  assist  us ;  besides, 
if  strangers  to  king  Sherbro  arrive  at  Sierra  Leone,  it  was  not  fit 
to  let  them  stand  alone,  but  come  and  introduce  them. 

6  Kong  Couber  said,  "  The  country  belongs  to  all  the  kings  and 
people ;  we  cannot  sell  land  unless  we  see  them  all."  We,  in 
reply,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  definite  answer,  that  we  might  carry 
their  good  words  to  our  people,  or  go  to  other  kings,  who  would 
give  us  a  good  answer.  We  inquired  whether  the  headmen  and 
people  could  not  be  assembled  before  we  went  away.  Kong  Cou 
ber  answered,  it  was  the  busy  season  of  the  year,  the  rains  were 
coming  on,  the  people  were  clearing  their  plantations,  and  sowing 
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their  rice ;  the  kings  were  poor,  and  must  work  as  well  as  the 
people ;  the  people  could  not  be  called  together  unless  there  was 
something  to  set  before  them.  If  we  had  goods  to  buy  lands,  and 
people  to  sit  down,  they  would  call  the  headmen  together.  After 
much  palaver,  and  a  forcible  recapitulation  of  the  objects  of  our 
visit,  we  inquired,  "  What  answer  shall  we  carry  to  our  people  of 
color  ?  Will  king  Sherbro  receive  his  children  ?"  "  Yes,  we  cannot 
hate  them,  we  will  receive  them."  ' 

Thus  ended  the  council  of  the  kings,  and  at  the  request  of 
Kong  Couber,  the  words  of  Sherbro  were  written  in  two 
books,  one  to  be  retained  by  him,  and  the  other  by  the  agents. 
The  parting  was  amicable,  and  it  was  understood,  that  when 
the  people  arrived  with  goods  to  pay  for  land,  the  kings  and 
headmen  would  supply  them  according  to  their  wishes. 

The  agents  visited  other  places  among  the  islands,  and  on 
the  opposite  coast,  especially  the  Bagroo  river,  which  empties 
into  a  bay  opposite  to  the  island  of  Sherbro.  The  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bagroo  is  fertile,  and  soon  rises  into  high 
lands  and  mountains  in  the  interior.  Everywhere  the  people 
were  friendly,  and  several  of  the  chiefs  offered  land,  and  pro 
tection  to  settlers  as  far  as  their  authority  extended.  After 
an  absence  of  five  weeks  the  agents  returned  to  Sierra  Leone, 
and  in  a  few  days  sailed  for  England.  Mr  Burgess  arrived 
in  the  United  States  on  the  22d  of  October  following ;  but 
his  worthy  companion,  Mr  Mills,  whose  energy  and  zeal  had 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  mission,  was  not 
destined  to  return ;  he  died  on  his  passage  from  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

The  information  collected  by  the  agents  was  encouraging 
to  the  friends  of  colonization,  and  induced  the  managers  of 
the  Society  to  concentrate  their  exertions  to  the  single  pur 
pose  of  establishing  a  settlement  in  the  Sherbro,  or  at  some 
post  in  the  vicinity.  They  made  preparations  for  sending 
out  a  vessel  with  such  free  persons  of  color,  as  might  volun 
tarily  embark,  and  appointed  Mr  Crozer  as  agent  to  super 
intend  the  affairs  of  the  colonists,  negotiate  for  lands,  and 
form  such  temporary  regulations,  as  might  be  necessary  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  the  colony.  The  expenses,  which 
had  been  incurred  by  the  managers,  had  more  than  absorbed 
the  funds  arising  from  subscriptions ;  but  an  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  by  some  of  the  zealous  friends  of  the 
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Society,  was  followed  by  liberal  donations  from  several  muni 
ficent,  public  spirited  individuals  of  that  city,  and  with  this 
timely  assistance  the  managers  were  enabled  to  prosecute  the 
work  they  had  begun,  till  the  formation  of  auxiliary  societies 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  had  brought  a  larger  amount 
of  means  to  their  disposal.* 

In  the  progress  of  these  events,  the  benevolence  of  the 
Society  was  also  turned  to  another  quarter.  By  an  extra 
ordinary  oversight  in  the  laws  of  Congress  respecting  the 
slave  trade,  thirty  four  natives  of  Africa,  who  had  been 
recaptured,  and  carried  into  a  port  of  Georgia,  were  left 
unprotected  after  their  release,  and  advertised  to  be  sold 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  Mr  Meade,  the  Society's 
agent,  immediately  repaired  to  Georgia  by  the  direction  of 
the  managers,  and  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  sale,  and 
provide  for  the  restoration  of  these  unfortunate  Africans  to 
their  native  country.  After  discharging  this  office  of  humani 
ty  in  May,  1819,  Mr  Meade  travelled  as  agent  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the  means  of  establishing 
several  auxiliary  societies. f 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr  Mercer  and  Mr 
Key,  to  Elias  B.  Caldwell,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society,  dated 
August  1st,  1818.  '  In  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  board  of  Managers, 
we  proceeded  as  far  as  Baltimore,  on  our  way  to  the  north,  intending,  if 
necessary,  to  prolong  our  tour  to  Boston.  The  liberality  of  Baltimore,  of 
which  the  annexed  list  of  subscribers  affords  an  interesting  testimony,  render 
ed  it  unnecessary,  that  we  should  proceed  further,  in  order  to  obtain  the  funds 
immediately  required  by  the  mission  to  Africa.'  Second  Annual  Report, 
Appendix,  p.  121. 

t  The  abolition  act  of  1807  threatens  against  offenders  imprisonment  and 
JineS)  as  well  as  the  condemnation  of  any  vessel  engaged  in  violating  the  law. 
The  purchaser  or  seller  of  any  person  of  color,  who  should  be  imported  into 
the  United  States,  is  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  eight  hundred  dollars  for  every 
person  thus  sold  or  bought.  The  following  remarkable  proviso,  however,  is 
attached  to  this  part  of  the  act ;  '  that  the  aforesaid  forfeiture  shall  not  extend 
to  any  seller  or  purchaser  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  who  may 
be  sold  or  disposed  of  in  virtue  of  any  regulation)  which  may  hereafter  be  made 
by  any  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  in  that  respect,  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.'  This  clause  refers  to  ano 
ther  preceding  it  in  the  act,  by  which  it  is  declared,  that  no  one  shall  hold  any 
right  or  title  to  any  person  or  persons  of  color  brought  into  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  the  law,  but  that  these  persons  '  shall  remain  subject  to  any 
regulations,  not  contravening  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states  or  territories,  at  any  time  hereafter,  may  make  for  disposing 
of  any  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color.' 

On  this  part  of  the  act  the  state  of  Georgia  put  a  most  extraordinary  con 
struction.  In  devising  means  to  provide  for  persons  of  color,  who  might  be 
illegally  introduced  info  the  state,  the  legislature  passed  a  law,  empowering 
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By  a  law  of  Congress  passed  March  3d,  1819,  for  the 
more  effectual  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  send  government  agents  to  reside  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Mr  Samuel  Bacon  and  Mr  John  P.  Bank- 
son  were  appointed.  These  gentlemen  went  out  as  passen 
gers  in  the  Elizabeth,  a  vessel  chartered  by  the  Colonization 
Society,  which  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  month  of  Feb 
ruary,  1820,  having  on  board  Mr  Crozer,  and  eighty  eight 
colonists  under  his  charge.  The  first  intelligence  from  the 
agents,  after  they  reached  the  coast  of  Africa,  exhibited  their 
prospects  in  a  flattering  light ;  but  the  bright  hopes,  and  joyful 
anticipations  thus  excited,  were  soon  to  be  clouded  with  dis 
appointment,  and  damped  with  sorrow.  By  some  unaccount 
able  mismanagement,  which,  if  it  will  suffer  an  explanation, 
will  hardly  admit  an  apology,  the  Elizabeth  was  allowed  to 
sail  at  such  a  season,  as  to  arrive  on  the  coast  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  rains.  It  required  but  a  slender 
knowledge  of  African  geography  to  ensure  the  conviction, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  rash,  than  to  subject  a  northern 
constitution  to  such  a  trial,  and  more  especially  on  the  low 
shores  of  the  Sherbro,  confined  in  bays  where  the  only  resto 
rative  influence,  the  refreshing  sea  breezes,  could  rarely 
come. 

These  things  considered,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised,  that 
the  next  vessel  from  Africa  brought  the  melancholy  news  of 
the  death  of  the  three  agents,  and  more  than  twenty  of  the 
colonists.  They  were  carried  off  by  the  fever  of  the  climate, 

the  Governor  to  '  cause  the  said  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  color  to  be 
fold,  after  giving  sixty  days  notice  in  a  public  gazette,  in  such  manner  as  he 
may  think  best  calculated  for  the  interest  of  the  state.'  Sales  under  this  law 
have  accordingly  been  made,  and  the  proceeds  rendered  to  the  state  treasury. 
Another  case  could  not  occur,  perhaps,  in  which  any  state  could  pass  a  law 
in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  a  law  of  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  such  violence  to  its  spirit.  It  is  a  law  to  encourage,  rather  than  abolish 
slavery  ;  and  if  it  do  not  impeach  the  humanity  of  the  statesmen  of  Georgia, 
it  argues  little  for  their  invention,  that  they  could  not  contrive  a  better  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  unfortunate  human  beings,  whom  the  crimes  of  their  fellow 
creatures  had  torn  from  their  homes,  and  thrown  unprotected  into  the  arms  of 
strangers. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  the  same  act,  which  authorized  these  sales, 
gave  permission  to  the  Colonization  Society  to  receive  such  recaptured  Afri 
cans,  as  might  be  subject  to  the  above  law,  and  return  them  to  their  own  coun 
try,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  which  the  state  had  incurred  on  their  account. 
It  was  under  the  encouragement  held  out  by  this  redeeming  clause  in  the  act, 
that  the  Society  sent  Mr  Meade  on  a  mission  to  Georgia.  See  Third  Annv.rt 
Report,  p.  11. 
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heightened  by  exposure,  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  want  of  medi 
cal  assistance.  After  Mr  Crozer's  death,  who  sickened 
almost  all  soon  as  he  arrived,  no  physician  remained.  Thus 
deprived  of  their  guides,  the  colonists  became  desponding  and 
disorderly,  refused  to  submit  to  any  authority,  and,  to  fill  up 
the  hours  of  idleness,  betook  themselves  to  stealing  and  quar 
relling.  Daniel  Coker,  a  colored  man,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  a  preacher  in  Baltimore,  was  their  nominal 
leader ;  but  the  spirit  of  insubordination  had  gone  abroad,  and 
was  not  to  be  quelled.  Mr  Bacon  had  bought  a  schooner, 
which  contained  the  stores  for  the  colony,  and  of  which 
Coker  contrived  to  keep  possession.  After  leaving  a  portion 
of  the  stores  and  provisions  with  the  emigrants,  he  departed 
with  the  schooner  for  Sierra  Leone,  where  Captain  Wads- 
worth,  of  the  United  States  ship  John  Adams,  found  him  on 
the  6th  of  October. 

In  addition  to  the  fatality  of  circumstances,  serious  and 
unexpected  difficulties  arose  from  the  character  of  the  colo 
nists.  They  were  admitted  with  too  little  discrimination ; 
vice  and  insubordination  showed  themselves  on  the  voyage 
out ;  and  a  large  portion  of  them  considered  emigration  as 
only  a  release  from  labor,  and  a  claim  on  the  society  for  sup 
port.  The  experience  of  the  managers  has  remedied  evils 
from  these  sources,  and  they  will  not  be  likely  again  to  occur. 

When  the  agents  arrived  at  Sherbro,  they  found  things 
much  altered  since  the  visit  of  their  predecessors.  The 
smooth  and  meek  Kizell,  who  was  a  prime  leader  in  the 
Friendly  Society,  and  professed  so  lively  an  interest  in  the 
former  mission,  who  played  the  hypocrite  so  artfully  by  his 
devotions  on  the  sabbath,  and  by  his  daily  reprehensions  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  the  bad  habits  of  his  neighbors;  this 
man  proved  in  the  end  a  treacherous,  wily  deceiver  ;  with 
more  knowledge  and  experience  than  the  surrounding  natives, 
he  was  not  a  whit  behind  them  in  his  vices.  By  having  the 
confidence  of  the  agents  and  colonists  at  first,  he  was  able 
to  practise  on  them  the  greater  imposition.  As  for  king 
Sherbro,  and  his  minister  of  state,  Kong  Couber,  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  'book,'  which  was  left  with  them  at  their  request 
two  years  before.  The  book  was  lost}  and  its  words  forgot 
ten.  A  contract  was  made  for  lands  on  the  Bagroo  by  Mr 
Bacon  ;  and  part  of  the  goods  given  in  payment,  but  after  hi? 
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death  the  contract  was  declared  to  be  broken,  and  the 
goods  were  not  returned.  Nor  do  we  learn  that  Somano  and 
Safah  came  to  demand  the  regal  badge,  which  they  coveted 
so  much  at  the  hands  of  Mr  B.urgess,  or  to  redeem  the 
pledge  of  friendship  so  cordially  proffered.  In  short,  after 
the  agents'  death,  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  was  such,  that 
they  were  neither  respected,  loved,  nor  feared  by  the  natives, 
and  no  just  ground  of  hope  was  left,  that  a  peaceful  establish 
ment  could  be  made  either  in  the  Sherbro,  or  Bagroo  country. 
Captain  Wadsworth  advised  Coker  to  return  to  the  Sherbro, 
and  sent  to  his  assistance  on  board  the  schooner  two  midship 
men,  and  a  boat's  crew  of  ten  men.  All  attempts  at  negotia 
tion  with  the  natives  proving  unsuccessful,  and  there  being  no 
authorized  agent  to  take  charge  of  the  colonists,  they  went 
back  in  the  schooner  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  solicited  the  pro 
tection  of  the  governor,  till  further  instructions  should  be 
received  from  America.  The  governor  acceeded  to  their 
proposal,  and  granted  them  the  asylum  they  desired. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821,  the  brig  Nautilus  sailed 
from  Norfolk,  having  on  board  two  government  agents,  Mr 
Winn  and  Mr  Bacon,  who  were  to  he  stationed  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  In  the  same  vessel  went  out  Mr  Andrus  and 
Mr  Wiltberger,  agents  for  the  Colonization  Society,  and  with 
them  twenty  eight  new  colonists.  On  the  9th  of  March  they 
landed  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  emigrants  were  debark 
ed,  and  a  situation  provided  for  them  at  Fourah  Bay  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Freetown.  By  the  lease  of  a  large  estate 
suitable  for  cultivation,  the  colonists  were  amply  furnished 
with  employment  and  the  means  of  comfort,  till  the  agents 
could  have  time  leisurely  to  explore  the  coast,  and  fix  on  the 
best  spot  for  their  ultimate  establishment.  Mr  Andrus  and 
Mr  Bacon  started  on  an  expedition  of  inquiry ;  they  coasted 
along  the  Bagroo  and  the  country  south  ;  in  some  places  the 
natives  were  hostile  to  their  views,  and  in  others,  where  they 
were  more  friendly,  many  requisites  for  settling  a  colony 
were  wanting.  They  proceeded  to  the  Grand  Bassa,  a 
region  situated  in  the  north  west  borders  of  what  is  called  the 
Grain  Coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Mesurado, 
and  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Sierra  Leone.  Here 
they  found  a  country  more  fertile,  elevated,  and  healthy,  and 
in  all  respects  better  calculated  for  their  purpose,  than  any 
they  had  seen,  and  the  natives  well  disposed  to  receive  them* 
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But  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  agents  entangled  them 
selves  in  a  difficulty  about  the  slave  trade.  They  undertook 
to  impose  their  own  conditions,  and  insisted  that  the  chiefs, 
who  offered  them  lands,  should  banish  this  traffic  from  their 
territories.  It  manifested  no  share  of  wisdom  to  say  any 
thing  on  this  delicate  subject,  and  least  of  all  to  demand  at 
the  outset  a  sacrifice  of  a  trade,  however  barbarous,  in  which 
the  natives  had  been  educated,  and  in  favor  of  which  were 
enlisted  their  habits,  interests,  and  prejudices.  Unequal  to 
the  task  of  impossibility,  which  they  attempted,  the  agents 
desisted  from  closing  any  contract,  and  returned  to  Sierra 
Leone,  favorably  impressed  with  the  country,  to  wait  for 
further  instructions.  Here  Mr  Andrus  was  shortly  after 
cut  off  by  the  fever,  as  were  Mr  and  Mrs  Winn,  who  died  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  Mr  Bacon  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  colonists  were  left  under  the  sole 
charge  of  Mr  Wiltberger. 

In  their  Fifth  Annual  Report  the  Managers  express  their 
gratification,  that  nearly  at  this  juncture  they  were  so  fortu 
nate  as  to  engage  the  services  of  Dr  Eli  Ayres,  the  present 
agent  of  the  Society.  He  repaired  immediately  to  Sierra 
Leone,  where  he  waited  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Stockton 
in  the  United  States  Schooner  Aligator.  The  first  concern 
of  these  gentlemen  was  to  find  a  place  for  commencing  a 
colony,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  agents  concerning  Bassa, 
their  thoughts  were  turned  to  that  country.  The  result  of 
this  expedition  was  the  purchase  of  Cape  Mesurado,  where 
the  colony  was  finally  established.  As  the  events  connected 
with  this  purchase  hold  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  we  shall  present  them  to  our  readers 
in  the  language  of  Dr  Ayres. 

*  When  Lieutenant  Stockton  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone/  he  observes, 
( I  had  an  interview  with  him.  He  immediately  sent  his  offi 
cers  to  examine  the  Augusta.  They  pronounced  her  not  sea 
worthy,  her  masts,  spars,  and  upper  rigging  being  decayed.  In 
consequence  of  the  short  allowance  of  his  provisions,  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  provide  a  method  of  returning  to  Sierra  Leone, 
when  we  went  down  the  coast.  I  applied  to  Mr  M'Cauley  for 
masts  and  spars,  but  there  was  no  timber  to  be  had  that  would 
answer  the  purpose.  I  then  tried  to  charter  a  vessel  for  the  pur 
pose  £  but  one  offered,  which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  nearly. 
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as  bad  as  our  own.     Lieutenant  Stockton  consented,  as  no  alterna 
tive  appeared,  to  venture  in  our  own  vessel. 

'  On  the  6th  of  December,  we  sailed  out  of  the  harbor.  Lieuten 
ant  Stockton  was  good  enough  to  put  on  board  the  Augusta  Lieu 
tenant  M'Kean  and  four  men.  I  took  seven  of  our  men. 

*  We  had  a  very  calm  passage,  and  our  old  vessel  sailed  remarka 
bly  well.     We  anchored  last  night  in  Mesurado  Bay.     This  morn 
ing,  12th  of  December,  at  day  light,  saw  a  number  of  Croomen 
rowing  off  to  us ;  got  under  way,  and  at  fifteen  minutes  past  ten 
o'clock  cast  anchor  close  under  Cape  Mesurado.    In  a  few  minutes 
the  boats  were  hoisted  out,  and  the  Lieutenant  and  myself  were  on 
shore. 

*  We  informed  the  people,  who  gathered  round  us,  that  we  had 
come  to  see  the  king ;  that  we  wanted  to  get  some  land  to  build 
houses  on  ;  that  wre  had  heard  very  good  accounts  of  king  Peter, 
and  preferred  settling  with  him ;  that  the  people  on  the  Bagroo 
wanted  us  to  settle  in  their  country,  but  we  said,  "  No,  we  will  go 
and  see  king  Peter  first ;  if  he  won't  let  us  have  land,  then  we  will 
settle  somewhere   else."      We  pretended  to   be   very   indifferent 
whether  we  succeeded  with  them  or  not,  as  there  were  so  many 
places  on  the  coast  which  we  could  get.     This,  in  the  end  proved 
much  to  our  advantage.' 

After  this  consultation  they  succeeded  in  gaming  a  sight  of 
this  formidable  personage,  king  Peter.  With  him  they  had  a 
short  palaver,  which  ended  in  his  thanking  them  for  the  pre 
ference  they  had  given  him,  and  a  promise  that  he  would 
meet  them  again,  and  grant  their  wishes.  In  the  mean  time, 
Dr  Ayers  takes  occasion  to  set  forth  the  advantages  possessed 
by  Mesurado  over  any  other  situation  on  the  coast. 

6  In  the  first  place,'  says  he,  '  all  I  had  read  on  the  subject,  all 
the  information  acquired  from  British  Naval  Officers,  with  whom  I 
have  talked  since  my  arrival,  as  well  as  some  other  intelligent  per 
sons,  concur  in  recommending  Mesurado,  for  many  reasons.  Bassa 
is  a  low  level  country,  consequently  must  be  deprived  of  refreshing 
breezes  and  forever  unhealthy.  It  has  no  harbor,  and  six  months 
of  the  year,  landing  in  boats  is  impracticable.  It  has  no  good 
watering  place. 

<  On  the  contrary,  Mesurado  Cape  is  a  considerable  eminence  of 
land  jutting  into  the  sea,  high  enough  to  partake  of  the  refreshing 
sea  and  land  breeze,  but  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  obstruct  the 
vapors  and  be  rendered  damp  and  unhealthy,  by  exhalations  and 
clouds  hanging  over  it  nearly  half  the  day.  There  is  a  fertile 
island  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  battery  erected  on 
the  Cape  would  effectually  command  the  harbor  and  entrance  of 
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the  river.  There  is  a  pretty  good  harbor,  and  good  watering 
place  of  excellent  water.  The  land  at  this  place  is  equally  fertile 
with  Bassa,  or  any  other  part  of  the  coast.  With  good  cultivation 
it  will  yield  all  the  productions  of  the  tropical  climate. 

'  These  things  taken  into  consideration,  determined  us  to  attempt 
to  negotiate  for  Mesurado.' 

Thus  decided  on  the  most  essential  point,  they  immedi 
ately  proceeded  to  carry  their  plan  into  execution.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  fruitless  palavers  ;  difficulties  were  perpetu 
ally  started  to  embarrass  the  negotiations ;  but  by  policy  and 
prudent  management  these  were  at  last  removed.  A  pur 
chase  of  lands  was  effected,  in  consideration  of  certain  articles 
of  merchandize  to  be  given,  part  in  hand,  and  part  at  a  future 
day.  An  agreement  of  cession  formally  drawn  up  was  signed 
by  six  kings  on  the  one  side,  and  Lieutenant  Stockton  and 
Dr  Ayers  on  the  other.  Shortly  after  the  purchase,  Dr  Ayres 
writes  as  follows. 

'  We  have  this  morning  been  on  shore  and  selected  a  situation 
for  a  town,  and  directed  six  houses  to  be  built  against  my  return 
from  Sierra  Leone  with  the  people. 

6 1  consider  our  contract  not  only  as  a  triumph  over  savage  preju 
dice,  but  over  European  negotiation.  For  this  you  are  entirely 
indebted  to  the  energy,  sagacity,  and  perseverance  of  Lieutenant 
Stockton.  We  have  purchased  a  tract  of  country  containing  one 
million  of  dollars'  worth  of  land,  with  the  best  harbor  between 
Gibraltar  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  Island  containing  nine 
houses,  and  six  others  to  be  built ;  there  are  excellent  springs,  of 
water  near  the  site  we  have  selected  for  a  city ;  and  at  the  pitch  of 
the  Cape,  there  is  an  excellent  place  for  watering  ships.  All  this 
we  have  purchased  in  fee  simple,  for  little  more  than  was  stipulated 
to  be  given  for  the  annual  rent  of  Bassa,  and  not  amounting  to 
more  than  three  hundred  dollars.  The  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  we  have  named  Perseverance,  to  perpetuate  the  long  and 
tedious  palaver  we  had  in  obtaining  it.? 

To  this  place  all  the  colonists  were  removed,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  from  Fourah  Bay,  with  happy 
anticipations  of  future  quiet  and  prosperity.  We  have  not  room 
to  enumerate  the  series  of  disasters,  which  darkened  these 
prospects,  exposed  them  to  new  perils,  surrounded  them  with 
new  discouragements,  and  called  them  to  endure  new  hard 
ships.  We  can  only  add,  that  some  of  the  neighboring 
chiefs,  who  had  not  been  consulted,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
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contract,  threatened  to  cut  off  king  Peter's  head  if  it  were 
not  annulled,  and  to  molest  the  colonists  if  they  did  not  re 
move.  King  Peter  was  greatly  alarmed,  besought  Dr  Ayres 
to  take  back  the  goods,  give  up  the  land,  and  quell  the  storm. 
In  these  times  of  turbulence  and  trouble,  Dr  Ayres  discovered 
great  coolness  and  good  judgment,  and  so  managed  the  affair 
as  to  pacify  some  of  the  disaffected  kings,  intimidate  others, 
and,  by  bringing  their  jealousies  and  interests  to  counteract 
each  other,  to  avert  the  mischiefs,  which  they  might  have 
produced,  had  they  acted  in  concert.  At  all  events,  he 
retained  possession  of  his  purchased  territory,  and  employed 
the  colonists  in  building  houses,  and  providing  for  their  safety. 

In  the  month  of  June  he  took  passage  for  the  United  States, 
to  acquaint  the  Society  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
people,  and  obtain  supplies.  As  yet  the  colonists  had  been 
able  to  erect  but  a  small  number  of  comfortable  dwellings, 
nor  were  they  free  from  apprehensions  of  an  attack  from  the 
natives.  But  when  the  agent  offered  to  take  them  to  Sierra 
Leone  till  his  return,  they  almost  unanimously  declined,  and 
chose  to  maintain  their  position.  A  respectable  man  of  their 
own  color  was  appointed  by  Dr  Ayres  to  superintend  the 
establishment. 

On  the  8th  of  August  Mr  Ashmun  arrived  at  Mesurado  in 
the  brig  Strong,  which  sailed  from  Baltimore.  Under  his 
charge  were  thirty  five  new  colonists,  among  whom  were 
fifteen  recaptured  Africans  from  Georgia,  redeemed  by  the 
means  we  have  above  stated,  and  thus  restored  to  freedom 
and  their  native  land,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Colo 
nization  Society.  Mr  Ashmun  discharged  the  office  of  tem 
porary  agent  during  the  absence  of  Dr  Ayres.  The  colonists 
were  busy  in  erecting  houses,  and  cultivating  the  lands ;  the 
natives  were  quiet,  and  came  peaceably  to  the  Cape,  some 
out  of  curiosity,  others  to  labor  for  wages,  and  others  with 
produce  and  merchandize. 

This  state  of  tranquillity,  however,  was  soon  interrupted, 
symptoms  of  hostility  began  to  show  themselves  among  some 
of  the  chiefs,  and  it  was  found  that  one  or  two  in  particular 
were  active  in  exciting  others,  and  endeavoring  to  organize  a 
general  combination.  This  was  partially  effected,  and  in  a 
few  days  an  assault  was  made  by  an  armed  force  vastly  supe 
rior  in  numbers  and  strength  to  the  emigrants.  The  natives 
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were  repulsed,  but  with  a  loss  of  three  or  four  colonists  killed* 
and  several  wounded.  Very  opportunely  at  this  crisis,  Cap 
tain  Spence,  in  the  United  States  Ship  Cyane,  arrived  at 
Mesurado.  He  afforded  them  assistance,  built  a  fort  mount 
ing  six  guns,  refitted  and  armed  an  old  schooner  for  the  de 
fence  of  the  colony,  which  he  left  behind,  manned  with  six 
white  and  as  many  colored  men.  This  relief  was  timely  and 
effectual.  Peace  was  restored ;  a  friendly  intercourse  was  again 
opened  between  the  two  parties  ;  and,  when  Dr  Ayres  arrived 
in  the  Oswego  from  Baltimore,  with  sixty  additional  emigrants, 
May  24th,  1823,  a  good  understanding  seemed  to  prevail. 
No  other  evils  threatened,  than  such  as  are  incident  to  the 
privations  of  a  new  establishment,  and  the  usual  unhealthiness 
of  the  rainy  season,  which  had  then  commenced.  These 
evils,  it  is  true,  were  severe,  but  not  more  so  than  was  to 
have  been  expected.  The  present  number  of  emigrants  we 
believe  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  A  vessel,  called 
the  Fidelity,  has  been  purchased  by  a  company  of  gentlemen 
in  Baltimore,  and  set  apart  as  a  packet  ship  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  'exclusively  designed,  as  we  understand,  to  ply  regu 
larly  between  that  city  and  the  colony  at  Cape  Mesurado. 

Such  is  a  brief  historical  outline  of  the  American  Coloniza 
tion  Society,  which,  although  imperfect  in  many  of  its  parts, 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  what  have  been  the  origin  and  objects 
of  this  Society,  its  aims  and  progress,  its  means  and  extent, 
its  failures  and  success.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its 
scheme,  our  readers  will  perceive,  that  no  want  of  zeal,  of 
benevolent  feeling,  personal  sacrifices,  or  wakeful  activity, 
has  marked  its  proceedings.  That  no  mistakes  have  been 
committed,  both  in  speculation  and  practice,  in  judgment  and 
the  application  of  means,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  think  there  have  been  many.  From  various 
circumstances,  some  of  these  no  doubt  were  unavoidable,  but 
others  were  evidently  the  consequence  of  a  too  hasty  decision, 
an  undue  warmth  of  imagination,  and  a  deficiency  of  intelli 
gence,  which  a  proper  degree  of  inquiry  would  have  supplied. 

For  instance,  it  must  have  been  a  star  of  no  good  omen, 
which  at  the  very  beginning  directed  the  eyes  of  the  managers 
to  the  low,  marshy  lands  of  the  Sherbro,  as  a  suitable  place 
for  settling  a  colony  of  living  men  from  the  United  States. 
Again,  it  is  unaccountable,  that  almost  every  vessel  with  emi- 
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grants  on  board  has  been  allowed  to  depart,  so  as  to  arrive 
in  the  first  weeks  of  the  rainy  season ;  and  this,  after  witness 
ing  the  fatal  effects  of  one  or  two  disastrous  experiments. 
Another  error  was  the  little  attention  paid  to  selecting  emi 
grants  for  the  first  transportation.  From  the  best  accounts 
they  were  idle,  worthless,  and  dissolute.  With  the  dregs  of 
disorder  thus  mingled  in  the  fountain,  it  could  not  be  expect 
ed,  that  the  stream  would  flow  pure  and  tranquil.  These  mis 
takes  have  run  into  serious  consequences,  and  ought  to  have 
been  avoided.  Experience,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has 
corrected  them. 

We  are  next  so  consider  the  advantages,  which  may  be 
hoped  from  the  success  of  the  Colonization  Society,  admitting 
its  plans  to  be  carried  into  full  operation. 

These  are  too  numerous  and  weighty  to  admit  a  detailed 
examination  in  this  place.  They  spread  over  a  field  of  un 
limited  extent,  and  pertain  not  more  to  that  unfortunate 
portion  of  our  race,  on  whose  condition  the  influence  of  the 
Society  immediately  acts,  than  to  our  national  policy  and 
prosperity,  to  our  security  and  happiness,  to  the  value  of  our 
possessions  and  the  efficacy  of  our  moral  and  civil  establish 
ments,  to  the  execution  of  some  of  our  most  salutary  laws, 
and  to  the  brightening  of  the  gloomiest  prospects,  which  pass 
before  the  eyes  of  the  patriot  and  philanthropist.  On  these 
advantages  we  can  touch  only  in  a  rapid  manner,  and  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  remarks  concerning  them,  as 
they  relate  to  this  country ;  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ; 
and  to  the  civilization  of  Africa. 

To  estimate  the  benefits,  which  a  successful  operation  of 
the  Colonization  Society  will  confer  on  the  people  of  this 
country,  we  must  look  for  a  moment  at  the  present  condition 
of  the  colored  population,  the  manner  in  which  the  blacks 
stand  related  to  the  whites,  and  the  slaves  to  those  of  their 
own  color  who  are  free.  We  shall  here  find  a  series  of 
appalling  evils,  growing  in  strength  as  the  ratio  of  population 
increases,  and  bidding  defiance  to  any  remedy,  which  either 
our  political  or  social  institutions  can  apply.  We  cannot 
express  our  views  on  this  subject  in  language  more  appro 
priate  and  forcible,  than  that  of  Mr  Harper,  as  contained  in 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society,  appended 
to  the  First  Annual  Report. 
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4  In  reflecting,'  says  Mr  Harper,  ( on  the  utility  of  a  plan  for 
colonizing  the  free  people  of  color,  with  whom  our  country  abounds, 
it  is  natural  that  we  should  be  first  struck  by  its  tendency  to  confer 
a  benefit  on  ourselves,  by  ridding  us  of  a  population  for  the  most 
part  idle  and  useless,  and  too  often  vicious  and  mischievous. 
These  persons  are  condemned  to  a  state  of  hopeless  inferiority  and 
degradation,  by  their  color ;  which  is  an  indelible  mark  of  their 
origin  and  former  condition,  and  establishes  an  impassable  barrier 
between  them  and  the  whites.  This  barrier  is  closed  forever  by 
our  habits  and  our  feelings,  which  perhaps  it  would  be  more  cor 
rect  to  call  our  prejudices,  and  which,  whether  feelings  or  preju 
dices,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  make  us  recoil  with  horror  from  the 
idea  of  an  intimate  union  with  the  free  blacks,  and  preclude  the 
possibility  of  such  a  state  of  equality,  between  them  and  us,  as 
alone  could  make  us  one  people.  Whatever  justice,  humanit}7,  and 
kindness  we  may  feel  towards  them,  we  cannot  help  considering 
them,  and  treating  them,  as  our  inferiors  ;  nor  can  they  help  view 
ing  themselves  in  the  same  light,  however  hard  and  unjust  they 
may  be  inclined  to  consider  such  a  state  of  things.  We  cannot 
help  associating  them  in  our  feelings  and  conduct,  nor  can  they 
help  associating  themselves,  with  the  slaves ;  who  have  the  same 
color,  the  same  origin,  and  the  same  manners,  and  with  whom  they 
or  their  parents  have  been  recently  in  the  same  condition.  Be  their 
industry  ever  so  great,  and  their  conduct  ever  so  correct,  whatever 
property  they  may  acquire,  or  whatever  respect  we  may  feel  for 
their  characters,  we  never  could  consent,  and  they  never  could 
hope,  to  see  the  two  races  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  each  other ;  to  see  the  free  blacks  or  their  descendants  visit 
in  our  houses,  form  part  of  our  circle  of  acquaintance,  marry  into 
our  families,  or  participate  in  public  honors  and  employments. 
This  is  strictly  true  of  every  part  of  our  country,  even  those  parts 
where  slavery  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  is  held  in  abhorrence. 
There  is  no  state  in  the  union,  where  a  negro  or  mulatto  can  ever 
hope  to  be  a  member  of  Congress,  a  judge,  a  militia  officer,  or  even 
a  justice  of  the  peace ;  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  the  re 
spectable  whites,  or  to  mix  freely  in  their  society.' 

At  this  stage  of  our  national  progress,  it  is  idle  to  investi 
gate  the  causes,  which  have  fixed  these  impressions,  and 
built  up  these  unnatural  barriers  of  separation ;  and  worse 
than  idle  to  tell  us,  what  we  know  full  wTell,  that  they  are  un 
reasonable,  unjust,  and  inhuman.  Let  the  fact  be  as  melan 
choly  as  it  will,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  and  one  with  which 
we  must  be  contented,  without  attempting  to  palliate  the  enor 
mities  out  of  which  it  has  arisen,  that  the  course  of  events,, 
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over  which  we  have  had  no  control,  and  the  customs  of 
society  whose  power  no  arm  of  flesh  can  counteract,  have 
brought  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  color,  both  bond  and 
free,  into  a  situation  fruitful  of  infinite  mischiefs  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  whites.  That  watchful  guardian  of  character  and 
morals,  public  opinion,  exerts  its  power  in  vain  on  the  blacks, 
because  this  same  public  opinion  has  inhumanly  branded  them 
with  a  mark  of  degradation,  which  they  feel  it  impossible  to 
erase,  and  has  thrust  them  into  a  rank  among  their  fellow 
men,  above  which,  neither  virtue  nor  knowledge,  wisdom  nor 
piety,  can  enable  them  to  ascend. 

In  this  respect,  as  Mr  Harper  has  justly  observed,  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  slavery  in  America,  and  in  all 
other  countries.  Color  has  beome  a  signal  of  inferiority,  by 
the  mere  habit  of  connecting  the  idea  of  a  slave  with  that  of 
a  dark  skin ;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  while  the  principles  of 
association  hold  their  place  among  the  first  elements  of  the 
human  mind.  Anciently  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
now  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  no  dis 
tinction  of  color  existed  between  the  slave  and  his  master. 
Then  slavery  was  remediable  evil ;  emancipation  washed  out 
the  stain ;  intellect  and  virtue  had  their  influence ;  to  have 
been  a  slave  was  no  bar  to  any  degree  of  dignity  and  respect, 
which  future  merit  might  deserve  ;  Terence  and  Epictetus 
lost  none  of  the  admiration  justly  due  to  their  talents,  because 
they  were  slaves ;  they  were  not  the  less  caressed  by  the 
great,  admired  by  the  wise,  and  honored  by  all. 

No  such  thing  can  happen  in  this  country.  Give  freedom 
to  a  slave,  and  where  do  you  place  him  ?  Not  above  the 
repulsiveness  of  popular  feeling,  not  in  the  rank  of  the  meanest 
white  man,  not  in  a  sphere  where  he  can  gather  around  him 
the  affections,  or  participate  the  friendships,  or  be  consoled 
by  the  sympathy,  of  the  respectable  members  of  the  commu 
nity.  He  is  pressed  down,  till  debasement  becomes  a  habit ; 
he  has  grovelled,  till  the  desire  of  rising  out  of  the  dust  is 
lost ;  ambition  has  withered  in  its  starting  freshness  ;  emulation 
has  been  blighted  in  the  opening  bud ;  virtue  has  sunk  weary 
\vith  ill  requited  exertion  ;  and  hope,  the  last  kind  comforter  of 
the  wretched,  has  forsaken  his  bosom,  and  left  him  reckless 
of  his  condition  and  his  destiny. 
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The  character  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  ren 
ders  emancipation  to  any  practicable  extent  impossible,  unless 
there  shall  be  some  place  out  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
free  persons  of  color  may  be  sent,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
civil  privileges  of  which,  for  wise  purposes,  it  is  here  necessary 
that  the  laws  should  deprive  them  ;  and  where  they  may 
obtain  those  means  of  happiness,  which  freedom  and  self 
government  will  put  into  their  hands.  No  dream  can  be 
more  wild,  than  that  of  emancipating  slaves,  who  are  still  to 
remain  among  us  free  ;  we  unhesitatingly  express  it  as  our 
belief,  and  we  speak  from  some  experience,  that  the  free 
people  of  color,  as  a  class  in  the  slave  holding  states,  are  a 
greater  nuisance  to  society,  more  comfortless,  tempted  to- 
more  vices,  and  actually  less  qualified  to  enjoy  existence,  than 
the  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  manumission 
is  no  blessing  to  the  slave,  while  it  is  an  evil  of  the  most  seri 
ous  kind  to  the  whites. 

This  we  deem  an  important  consideration,  because  it  brings 
the  subject  of  emancipation  to  a  single  point.  We  suppose 
it  is  the  cherished  hope  of  every  true  patriot,  as  well  as  of 
every  benevolent  man,  that  the  day  will  come,  when  the 
scourge  of  slavery  shall  no  longer  be  felt  in  the  land,  when 
the  rod  of  chastisement  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  all  voices 
shall  join  in  the  song  of  freedom.  There  is  one  possible  way, 
and  only  one,  in  which  this  event  can  be  accomplished,  or 
even  approximated.  It  is  by  colonization,  and  by  this  alone, 
that  the  mischiefs  of  slavery,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  slavery,  the  living  pestilence  of  a  free  black  population, 
can  be  lessened.  We  take  the  position  to  be  settled,  that  no 
possible  remedy  can  be  imagined,  while  the  people  of  color 
continue  with  us,  whether  as  slaves,  or  as  freemen  subject  to 
their  present  legal  disabilities.  Can  any  combination  of  facts 
more  clearly  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  procuring  an  asylum 
for  these  people,  in  some  place  remote  from  our  own  territory, 
er  more  loudly  demand  the  union  of  all  hearts  and  hands  in 
aiding  the  benevolent  and  well  designed  beginnings  of  the 
Colonization  Society  ?  As  all  hope  of  future  relief  rests  on 
some  experiment  of  this  sort,  who  does  not  see,  that  the 
sooner  it  is  begun,  the  less  formidable  will  be  the  obstacles  to 
contend  against,  and  the  more  encouraging  the  prospects  of 
success  ? 
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'  Great  as  the  benefits  are,'  says  Mr  Harper,  ( which  we  may 
promise  ourselves,  from  the  colonization  of  the  free  people  of  color, 
by  its  tendency  to  prevent  the  discontent  and  corruption  of  our 
slaves,  and  to  secure  to  them  a  better  treatment  by  rendering  them 
more  worthy  of  it,  there  is  another  advantage  infinitely  greater,  in 
every  point  of  view,  to  which  it  may  lead  the  way.  It  tends,  and 
may  powerfully  tend,  to  rid  us  gradually  and  entirely,  in  the  United 
States,  of  slaves  and  slavery ;  a  great  moral  and  political  evil,  of 
increasing  virulence  and  extent,  from  which  much  mischief  is  now 
felt,  and  very  great  calamity  in  future  is  justly  apprehended.  It  is 
in  this  point  of  view,  I  confess,  that  the  scheme  of  colonization 
most  strongly  recommends  itself,  in  my  opinion,  to  attention  and 
support.  The  alarming  danger  of  cherishing  in  our  bosom  a  dis 
tinct  nation,  which  can  never  become  incorporated  with  us,  while 
it  rapidly  increases  in  numbers,  and  improves  in  intelligence  ; 
learning  from  us  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  the  secret  of  its  own 
strength,  and  the  talent  of  combining  and  directing  its  force ;  a 
nation  which  must  ever  be  hostile  to  us,  from  feeling  and  interest, 
because  it  can  never  incorporate  with  us,  nor  participate  in  the 
advantages  which  we  enjoy ;  the  danger  of  such  a  nation  in  our 
bosom,  needs  not  be  pointed  out  to  any  reflecting  mind.  It  speaks 
not  only  to  our  understandings,  but  to  our  very  senses  ;  and  how 
ever  it  may  be  derided  by  some,  or  overlooked  by  others,  who  have 
not  the  ability  or  the  time,  or  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble,  to 
reflect  on,  and  estimate  properly,  the  force  and  extent  of  those  great 
moral  and  physical  causes,  which  prepare  gradually,  and  at  length 
bring  forth,  the  most  terrible  convulsions  in  civil  society ;  it  will 
not  be  viewed  without  deep  and  awful  apprehension,  by  any  who 
shall  bring  sound  minds,  and  some  share  of  political  knowledge  and 
sagacity,  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  subject.  Such  persons 
will  give  their  most  serious  attention  to  any  proposition,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  eradication  of  this  terrible  mischief,  lurking  in  our 
vitals.' 

In  the  course  of  his  further  remarks,  Mr  Harper  draws  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  mischievous  effects  growing  out  of  the 
colored  population,  and  sets  forth  the  advantages,  which  the 
country  would  gain  by  gradually  releasing  itself  from  this 
burden.  The  author  speaks  not  more  from  deep  reflection, 
than  from  observation  and  experience ;  the  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  are  alike  to  be 
trusted.  His  views  are  philosophical ;  they  are  just  in  princi 
ple  and  fact.  Revealing  the  causes  of  the  evils,  which  now 
afflict  us,  he  proves  them  to  be  radical,  and  suggests  the  only 
method  by  which  they  can  be  torn  up  and  destroyed.  Draw 
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©ff  the  free  blacks ;  then  give  freedom  to  the  slaves,  and  let 
them  follow.  White  laborers  will  come  in  and  take  their 
place,  as  fast  as  the  odium  of  slavery  wears  away ;  labor  will 
be  more  productive,  lands  more  valuable,  and  the  means  of 
wealth  more  abundant ;  a  vicious,  worthless,  dangerous  popu 
lation  will  be  succeeded  by  an  intelligent  and  thriving  class, 
who  will  stand  as  pillars  of  strength  in  the  social  fabric.  This 
is  no  impossible  task,  if  rightly  undertaken  ;  so  great  a  change 
must  necessarily  be  brought  about  by  imperceptible  degrees  ; 
the  Colonization  Society  has  taken  the  first  step ;  let  its 
enterprise  be  seconded  with  energy,  and  the  work  will  in  due 
time  be  done. 

Nor  are  the  benefits  at  which  we  have  hinted  wholly  pros 
pective.  They  began  to  be  realized  when  the  first  colonist 
left  the  country,  and  they  will  increase  as  others  go  afte* 
them.  They  will  be  seen  in  the  improved  character  and 
condition  of  the  slaves,  who  remain ;  and  in  the  removal  of 
the  temptations  to  vice  and  idleness,  which  are  thrown  in  their 
way  by  the  free  blacks.  The  slaves  will  become  more  peace 
ful  and  moral ;  they  will  be  happier,  and  better  qualified  for 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty,  when  the  day  shall  come  for 
them  to  hold  a  place  in  a  colony  of  their  free  brethren. 
Hence  the  benefits  to  the  white  population  in  the  slave  hold 
ing  states  are  twofold ;  the  slaves  are  made  better,  and  the 
poisonous  influence  of  the  free  colored  people  on  society 
grows  weaker  as  their  numbers  diminish.  These  benefits 
attend  the  progress  of  the  scheme,  which,  when  it  is  perfected, 
will  not  only  form  the  blacks  into  a  new  and  improved  race, 
living  under  their  own  laws,  and  relying  on  their  own  resources, 
but  will  add  to  the  wealth,  the  physical  strength,  political 
weight,  and  moral  and  intellectual  ascendancy  of  those  dis 
tricts  of  country,  where  the  colored  population  is  now  the 
most  numerous.  And  it  will  not  be  less  a  national  benefit, 
for  this  is  one  of  those  cases,  above  all  others,  in  which  the 
whole  has  ag  deep  an  interest  as  a  part. 

Besides  these  advantages,  which  pertain  to  our  domestic 
prosperity,  many  others  may  be  expected  of  a  commercial 
nature,  from  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  Africa.  Ou 
this  subject  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  the  accuracy  of 
calculation,  and  conjectures  would  be  fruitless ;  yet  we  may 
affirm,  that  no  part  of  the  world  is  more  fertile,  than  western 
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Africa,  or  better  calculated  to  produce  the  articles  of  com-- 
merce  usually  found  in  tropical  climates.  A  trade  of  con 
siderable  profit  has  for  many  years  been  carried  on  with  the 
natives  along  the  coast,  by  individuals  both  in  this  country  and 
•Europe.  The  slave  trade  has  been  a  severe  check  to  the 
success  of  lawful  enterprise,  as  it  has  bartered  with  the  na 
tives  and  taken  in  exchange,  not  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
the  products  of  their  soil,  the  rewards  of  honest  labor,  but  the 
spoils  of  unnatural  wars,  commenced  on  the  barbarous  prin 
ciple  that  strength  gives  right,  and  prosecuted  with  the  cruel 
intention  of  conquering  to  enslave.  The  physical  strength  of 
the  country  has  been  employed,  not  in  the  thriving  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  and  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  but  in  sanguinary 
contests  for  the  plunder  of  human  beings,  in  murders,  kidnap 
pings,  and  all  the  atrocious  outrages,  which  savage  man,  under 
the  dominion  of  his  savage  passions,  can  inflict  on  his  fellow 
man.  The  inhuman  traffic  in  slaves  has  resisted  the  tide  of 
lawful  commerce,  by  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  the  natives ; 
but  this  bar  will  gradually  be  removed  ;  justice  will  not  always 
be  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  sufferer ;  the  energetic  measures 
adopted  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  continue, 
as  they  have  done,  to  scatter  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  mis 
creant  trafficers  in  blood  and  crime ;  and  even  the  Holy 
Alliance  may  one  day  think  its  plighted  faith  worth  remem 
bering,  although  in  an  unguarded  hour  it  was  for  once  pledged 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity.  Let  the  slave  trade 
be  driven  from  the  earth,  and  few  countries  will  afford  more 
inducements  to  commercial  enterprise,  than  western  Africa.* 
The  instance  of  Sierra  Leone  presents  us  with  no  unfavor 
able  view  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  commerce. 
That  coloHy  contended  for  a  long  time  with  many  embarrass 
ments  ;  it  was  owned  by  a  Company,  whose  means  were 

*  On  the  8th  of  February,  1815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  consisting  of  five 
ef  the  principal  European  powers,  made  a  solemn  engagement,  that  the  traffic 
in  slaves  should  cease.  Three  of  these  powers  have  since  enacted  municipal 
laws  to  carry  this  engagement  into  effect.  But  here  the  farce  has  ended. 
Except  England,  not  one  of  the  assembled  powers  has  done  any  thing  to  prove 
that  it  was  in  earnest,  notwithstanding  the  promptness  of  the  British  govern 
ment  to  remind  them  of  their  failure  of  duty,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
perpetual  violation  of  the  compact  under  the  sanction  of  their  respective  flags. 
For  an  interesting  and  detailed  correspondence  of  the  British  Ministry  with 
Foreign  Powers  on  this  subject,  see  Parliamentary  Papers  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  April,  1822,  Nos.  Ill,  IV. 
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exhausted  before  its  commercial  operations  could  go  into 
complete  effect ;  it  suffered  from  wars  and  privations.  Yet 
all  these  difficulties  have  vanished,  and  the  commerce  of 
Sierra  Leone  has  of  late  been  flourishing.  Thirty  five  vessels 
were  entered  at  that  port  in  the  year  1821,  registered  chiefly 
in  London,  and  containing  goods,  whose  invoice  amount  was 
somewhat  more  than  $450,000.  The  duties  collected  in  the 
colony  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  $28,000.  The 
principal  articles  exported  in  return  were  ivory,  palm  oil, 
camwood,  gum,  beeswax,  gold  dust,  hides,  rice,  lumber  of 
various  sorts,  mahogany  in  logs,  coffee,  African  wild  spices, 
Guinea  grains,  leopard  skins,  and  mats.  These  are  brought 
down  by  the  natives  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  exchanged  for 
cheap  cloths,  and  various  articles  of  European  manufacture. 
The  trade  is  a  profitable  one  to  the  importer,  and,  as  it  ex 
tends,  will  run  into  new  and  promising  channels.  Mesurado 
is  better  situated  for  trade  than  Sierra  Leone ;  it  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  a  much  larger  river,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
more  fertile  country,  and  accessible  to  a  larger  population  in 
the  interior.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  grow  up  to  be  a  place 
of  commercial  importance,  employ  many  of  our  seamen,  add 
to  the  tonnage  of  our  shipping,  contribute  to  our  revenue,  and 
thus  confer  a  positive  good  on  the  nation,  at  the  same  time  it 
relieves  us  of  a  positive  and  alarming  evil  ?  Nor  ought  our 
views  to  be  confined  to  Mesurado.  Civilization  and  commerce 
will  go  hand  in  hand,  and  new  sources  of  profitable  intercourse 
will  be  opened,  in  proportion  as  the  natives  learn  the  best 
modes  of  supplying  their  wants. 

Let  the  scheme  of  colonization  next  be  considered  as 
affecting  the  Slave  Trade,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  its  benefits, 
in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  this  traffic,  are  scarcely  less 
important,  than  those  already  enumerated.*  In  1808,  the 
earliest  time  provided  by  the  Constitution,  the  slave  trade  was 
prohibited  in  the  United  States,  and  laws  were  enacted  inflict 
ing  severe  penalties  of  fines,  imprisonments,  and  forfeitures 
on  those,  who  should  participate  in  this  guilty  traffic.  Ten 
years  afterwards  this  law  was  improved,  by  throwing  on  the 
defendant  the  burden  of  proof,  that  the  colored  person  intro- 

*  For  a  brief,  but  clear  and  well  digested  history  of  the  laws  abolishing  the 
Slave  Trade,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr  Walsh's  Appeal,  Sec.  IX. 
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duced  by  him  into  the  country  was  lawfully  brought  in.  The 
laws  were  still  found  to  be  imperfect,  as  they  neither  afforded 
a  sufficient  check  to  the  trade  by  American  citizens  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  nor  provided  any  means  of  redeeming  and 
restoring  to  their  country  the  unfortunate  victims,  who  might, 
in  violation  of  the  laws,  be  introduced  into  the  States.  To 
correct  these  imperfections,  the  act  of  March  3d,  1819, 
already  mentioned,  was  passed,  authorizing  the  President  to 
station  public  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  make  such  ar 
rangements  as  he  should  deem  expedient  to  rescue  and  sup 
port  recaptured  negroes,  and  appoint  agents  to  reside  there, 
and  receive  such  persons  of  color,  as  should  be  sent  from  this 
country,  or  be  taken  by  our  cruisers  from  slave  vessels  on  the 
coast.  One  act  more  was  wanting  to  mark  this  wicked  traffic 
with  its  true  character,  and  this  act  was  passed  by  Congress, 
May  15th,  1820,  wherein  it  is  declared,  that  every  person 
proved  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  is  guilty  of  piracy,  and 
shall  be  punished  with  death.  The  glory  of  taking  this  noble 
stand  against  the  long  cherished,  guilty  customs  of  the  whole 
world,  and  of  asserting  the  claims  of  humanity  on  the  broad 
principles  of  nature  and  right,  was  reserved  for  the  American 
Congress.  It  is  a  bright  page  in  the  records  of  time,  and  the 
event  will  be  hailed  in  all  coming  ages  as  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  has  already  gained  the 
spontaneous  applause  of  every  benevolent  heart,  not  more  in 
this  country  than  in  Europe.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
this  step  was  first  recommended  by  a  committee  of  Congress 
acting  on  a  memorial  of  the  Colonization  Society.* 

This  memorable  law,  in  connexion  with  that  of  1819,  would 
seem  to  be  little  else  than  a  dead  letter,  without  the  existence 
of  an  American  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Where  are 

*  Two  able  and  very  important  decisions  have  been  rendered  in  our  courts 
under  the  acts  of  Congress  respecting  the  Slave  Trade.  The  first  was  in  the 
case  of  the  Plattsburgh,  by  JUDGE  VAN  NESS,  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  New  York ;  and  the  second,  in  the  case  of  the  French  ship 
La  Jeune  Eugenie,  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Boston,  December,  1821,  by  JUDGE 
STORY.  The  latter  opinion  is  remarkable  for  the  force  of  argument  with  which 
it  defends  the  high  ground  it  takes,  and  the  conclusive  proof  it  exhibits,  that 
the  solemn  acts  of  the  great  governments  of  the  civilized  world,  denouncing 
the  slave  trade  as  an  oflence  against  justice  and  humanity,  have  stigmatized  this 
traffic  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  that  courts  of  justice  are  au 
thorized  to  form  their  decisions  on  this  principle.  See  the  Case  of  the  Jtunt 
Eugenie,  as  reported  by  William  P.  Mason,  Esq. 
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the  agents  to  be  stationed  ?  What  security  will  they  have  for 
their  persons  ?  How  are  they  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  public 
agents  of  the  American  government,  or  in  what  manner  can 
they  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  in  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  whose  protection  they  claim  ? 

In  the  President's  next  message  to  Congress,  after  the  above 
act  was  passed,  he  observes,  in  referring  to  the  agents  whom 
he  had  appointed,  i  they  will  have  power  to  select  the  most 
suitable  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  which  all  persons 
who  may  be  taken  under  this  act  shall  be  delivered  to  them, 
with  an  express  injunction  to  exercise  no  power  founded  on 
the  principle  of  colonization,  or  other  power  than  that  of  per 
forming  the  benevolent  offices  above  recited,  [providing  for 
the  recaptured  negroes]  by  the  permission  and  sanction  of  the 
existing  government  under  which  they  may  establish  them- 
solves.'  But  what  existing  government  is  there  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  which  is  not  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  ?  And  is 
it  to  be  credited,  that  any  such  government  would  give  per 
mission  for  an  agency  to  be  established,  whose  professed 
object  should  be  to  oppose  its  customs  and  discourage  its 
trade?  We  hold  the  thing  to  be  impossible.  While  the 
agents  were  supplied  with  presents  enough  to  bribe  the  kings 
into  acquiesence,  the  case  might  not  be  entirely  hopeless,  but 
tempt  their  cupidity  by  letting  loose  in  their  dominions  a  cargo 
of  recaptured  negroes,  and  we  will  answer  for  their  integrity 
no  longer.  It  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  untutored  mind  to 
resist  the  stronger  motive,  especially  when  the  force  of  habit 
accords  with  the  impulse  of  interest.  And  then  it  is  not 
likely,  that  the  slavers  on  the  coast  would  regard  with  a  friendly 
eye  these  enemies  of  their  commerce,  acting  under  the  sanc 
tion  of  a  foreign  power.  Let  the  subject  be  viewed  as  it  may, 
and  there  will  not  be  a  shadow  of  hope,  that  two  unprotected 
agents,  fixing  themselves  among  the  natives,  could  do  anything 
towards  an  effectual  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  They  would  effect  little  else,  than  to  supply  the  slave 
market  in  Africa  to  the  full  amount  of  recaptured  persons, 
whom  they  should  receive. 

That  such  a  scheme  should  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
Executive,  was  evidently  the  result  of  necessity ;  Congress 
had  directed  agents  to  be  appointed,  but  had  not  looked  for 
ward  to  the  thing  of  chief  importance,  the  mode  in  which  they 
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should  be  so  employed  as  to  render  their  agency  of  any  prac 
tical  value.  Thus  situated,  the  President  had  no  alternative, 
but  to  appoint  agents,  and  instruct  them  as  he  did.  Happily, 
however,  the  experiment  was  not  tried.  The  government 
made  common  cause  with  the  Colonization  Society;  the 
agents  of  both  were  directed  to  act  in  concert,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  they  have  thus  acted  till  the  present  time.  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  both  agencies  are  now  vested  in  Dr 
Ayres  alone.  For  all  the  good  effects,  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  law  of  1819,  the  government  is  indebted  to  the  Colo 
nization  Society.  The  latter  has  no  doubt  received  eminent 
services  from  the  former,  and  probably  has  been  able  to  sus 
tain  its  operations  in  Africa  only  through  the  aids  thus  re 
ceived,  but  still  the  project  of  a  colony  belonged  to  the  So 
ciety,  and  its  efforts  have  been  turned  exclusively  to  that 
object. 

The  President  was  extremely  guarded  in  his  instructions 
to  the  agents,  and  imposed  on  them  '  an  express  injunction  to 
exercise  no  power  founded  on  the  principle  of  colonization.' 
We  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  on  the  topic  of  colonization  in 
its  political  bearings  ;  these  are  unquestionably  important,  and 
there  may  be  reasons  why  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  United 
States  to  found  colonies  abroad  for  any  purpose,  although  we 
have  never  seen  them  stated.  The  present  is  obviously  a 
case  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  some  of  its  laws  of 
first  moment,  cannot  be  executed,  except  through  the  medium 
of  a  colony.  Notwithstanding  the  President's  cautious  injunc 
tion,  the  agents  have  exercised  no  power  to  any  purpose, 
which  was  not  *  founded  on  the  principle  of  colonization/ 
Is  it  said,  that  this  was  only  a  private  colony,  to  which  the 
agents  resorted  as  affording  them  protection,  and  facilities 
for  discharging  their  duty?  Let  this  be  granted,  and  our 
position  will  then  hold  the  same,  that  they  have  done  nothing 
except  through  the  aids  of  a  colony. 

And,  moreover,  a  slight  inspection  will  show,  that  the 
colony  at  Mesurado  wants  nothing  to  make  it  a  public  colony 
already,  but  the  mere  form  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  To  all  practical  purposes  it  has  been  such  from 
the  beginning.  Lieutenant  Stockton  of  the  United  States 
Navy  was  one  of  the  signers  to  the  treaty,  by  which  the  land 
was  ceded  to  the  Society,  and  he  afforded  such  assistance  as 
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was  requisite  in  establishing  the  colonists  on  the  ground. 
Similar  aids  have  been  rendered  by  all  the  public  vessels  on 
the  coast.  Captain  Spence  built  a  fort  on  the  Cape  at  the 
public  charge,  supplied  it  with  guns,  and  the  American  flag 
was  hoisted  on  its  battlements.  He  also  left  an  armed 
schooner  for  the  better  protection  of  the  colonists.  The  pre 
sent  agent,  Dr  Ayres,  is  appointed  under  the  law  of  Con 
gress,  and  supported  by  the  government.  These  facts  we 
state  as  evidence,  that  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade  cannot 
be  put  into  execution,  except  ;  on  the  principle  of  coloniza 
tion.'  All  the  efforts,  which  have  as  yet  been  made,  have 
forced  themselves  of  their  own  accord  into  this  channel,  and 
any  attempt  to  compass  the  object  on  other  principles  would 
end  in  a  total  failure.  We  repeat  then,  that  to  the  Coloni 
zation  Society  belongs  the  praise  of  having  projected  the  only 
practicable  scheme  of  carrying  the  abolition  laws  into  effect, 
and  affirm,  that  these  laws  will  be  executed  in  proportion  as 
the  government,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  acts  on  the  prin 
ciples  of  this  Society.  Let  the  starting  point  be  where  it 
will,  here  is  the  centre  to  which  every  successful  movement 
will  come  at  last. 

Many  facts  might  be  collected  in  this  place  illustrative  of 
what  is  above  stated,  and  rendering  palpable  the  labors  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  not  more  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  humanity,  than  aiding  the  government  in  the  execution  of 
its  laws.  The  generous  and  timely  interference  of  the  Society 
in  behalf  of  the  recaptured  Africans  in  Georgia  has  been 
mentioned,  and  also  the  happy  issue  to  which  this  interfer 
ence  led,  in  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject, 
and  procuring  the  passage  of  laws  by  which  all  persons  of 
color,  criminally  introduced  into  the  United  States,  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  general  government. 

Another  event  of  more  recent  date  has  occurred,  which 
equally  proves  the  vigilance  of  the  Society,  and  the  benefits 
of  its  labors. 

Several  months  ago  a  vessel  came  into  the  harbor  of  Balti 
more,  which,  from  various  circumstances,  was  thought  to  have 
negroes  unlawfully  detained  on  board.  So  strong  was  the 
ground  of  suspicion,  that  a  few  individuals  took  on  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  searching  the  vessel,  and  they  found 
concealed  eleven  negroes,  who  were  foreigners,  incapable  ©t" 
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speaking  or  understanding  the  English  language.  A  prose 
cution  was  accordingly  entered  against  the  captain,  as  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade ;  but  as  he  affirmed,  that  the 
negroes  were  his  own  property  lawfully  acquired,  and  no  proof 
to  the  contrary  could  be  adduced,  he  was  acquitted.  The  law 
demands,  that  in  all  doubtful  claims  to  the  property  of  slaves, 
the  labor  of  proof  shall  rest  on  the  claimant,  and  as  the 
captain,  in  the  present  case,  could  produce  no  such  proof, 
the  negroes  were  detained  by  the  court,  although  he  was 
permitted  to  escape.  Through  the  humanity  of  some  of  the 
active  members  of  the  Colonization  Society,  these  negroes 
were  provided  for,  by  being  distributed  among  several  families 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  to  remain  till  they  should 
learn  the  language,  and  be  able  to  express  their  wishes  in 
regard  to  their  future  destination. 

Fortunately  about  this  time,  a  young  African  by  the  name 
of  Wilkinson,  a  native  of  the  Susoo  country  on  the  Rio 
Pongas,  arrived  in  Baltimore.  Some  years  ago  a  chief  of 
the  Susoos  entrusted  two  of  his  sons  to  the  care  of  the  captain 
of  a  French  vessel,  trading  in  the  Rio  Pongas,  who  promised 
to  take  them  to  the  West  Indies,  have  them  educated,  and 
return  them  at  the  end  of  four  years.  When  the  stipulated 
time  had  gone  by,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  boys,  Wil 
kinson  was  despatched  to  the  West  Indies  to  search  them  out. 
He  succeeded  in  finding  them,  but  had  the  mortification  to 
learn,  that  the  treacherous  captain  had  not  been  true  to  his 
word ;  he  had  deserted  the  boys,  and  they  were  turned  over 
to  work  with  the  slaves.  Wilkinson  recovered  them,  how 
ever,  without  difficulty,  sent  them  to  their  father,  and  came 
himself  to  Baltimore  to  take  passage  home  in  the  colonization 
packet.  He  had  already  been  in  England,  and  spoke  our 
language  with  fluency. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  visited  some  of  the  recaptured 
Africans  just  mentioned,  and  discovered  that  they  came  from 
the  region  bordering  on  his  own  country,  and  spoke  a  dialect, 
which  he  well  understood,  although  it  was  not  his  native  Susoo 
tongue.  They  were  overjoyed  at  seeing  a  person  with  whom 
they  could  converse,  but  were  incredulous  when  he  told  them, 
that  they  were  free,  and  might  return  home  if  they  chose. 
They  said  he  was  deceiving  them,  that  they  knew  they  were 
slaves,  and  should  never  again  see  their  native  land,  their 
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relatives,  and  friends.  So  thoroughly  were  they  impressed 
with  the  melancholy  conviction  of  being  in  slavery,  that  no 
protestations  on  his  part  could  make  them  believe  in  his  entire 
sincerity.  They  exclaimed  with  raptures  at  the  thought  of 
freedom,  and  of  going  back  to  Africa,  but  would  not  hope 
that  such  a  dream  could  ever  be  realized. 

The  situation  of  these  persons  was  made  known  by  the 
Colonization  Society  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  said,  that  if  proper  certificates  were  given  of  their  desire 
to  return,  the  government  would  pay  the  expense  of  trans 
portation.  The  navy  agent  at  Baltimore  was  ordered  to  have 
them  examined.  They  were  brought  together  for  this  pur 
pose,  and  as  the  examination  could  only  be  carried  on 
through  Wilkinson  as  interpreter,  he  gave  his  testimony  under 
oath.  We  shall  speak  of  this  interesting  examination  nearly 
in  the  words  of  Mr  Coale,  Secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Auxi 
liary  Society,  who  was  present,  and  took  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  writing. 

The  general  question  was  put  to  them  severally,  whether 
they  wished  to  remain  in  this  country  as  freemen,  or  be  sent 
to  Mesurado,  and  thence,  if  practicable,  to  their  homes? 
Dowrey  was  the  first,  who  was  called  to  answer.  He  was  a 
chief  in  his  own  country,  of  whom  Wilkinson  had  some  know 
ledge.  He  replied  ;  '  I  wish  to  go  home,  I  wish  to  see  my 
father,  my  wife,  and  children,  I  have  been  at  Mesurado,  I 
live  but  three  days'  walk  from  that  place.'  Barterou  answer 
ed  ;  *  Let  me  go  home,  I  have  a  wife,  I  have  two  children, 
I  live  a  morning's  walk  from  Dowrey.'  The  next  person 
called  was  Mousah,  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  chief, 
with  whom  Wilkinson  was  personally  acquainted.  He  had 
been  living  with  General  Harper,  and  when  asked  if  he  was 
not  disposed  to  remain,  and  be  instructed,  and  go  home  hear- 
after  and  teach  his  countrymen,  he  replied  ;  *  General  Harper 
is  a  good  man,  he  will  give  me  clothes  and  food,  and  be  kind 
to  me,  but  he  cannot  give  me  my  wife  and  children.'  When 
the  general  question  was  put  to  Cubangerie,  he  replied ; 
4  Why  do  you  ask  this  over  and  over  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  nothing  is  so  dear  as  a  man's  home  ?  I  am  so  rejoiced 
at  the  thought  of  returning,  that  I  want  words  to  express  my 
thanks.'  Mazzey  said  ;  '  My  mother  is  living,  my  father  is 
living,  I  have  two  sisters,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  those,  who 
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send  me  to  my  family  and  friends.'  The  answer  of  Fanghah 
was ;  *  I  shall  be  joyful  to  go  home,  I  have  a  father,  mother, 
wife,  sister,  and  three  children  to  meet  me  in  my  own 
country.'  Corree  said,  that  all  he  desired  was  to  be  landed 
in  Africa,  and  he  should  soon  find  his  way  home.  Banhah 
made  nearly  the  same  reply. 

After  these  eight  persons  were  examined,  they  expressed 
great  anxiety  to  be  joined  by  two  of  their  companions  not 
present.  These  had  been  placed  with  a  man,  who,  it  seems, 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  them,  and  had  reported  that  they 
wished  to  remain.  This  proved  to  be  a  false  pretence,  set 
up  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  labor  of  the  negroes  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  power  of  the  law  in  such  a  case,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  make  it  appear  in  the  eye  of  justice  in  any 
better  light,  than  the  crime  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  A  writ  on  a  fictitious  suit  was  taken  out  against  the 
negroes,  and  they  were  thus  released  from  thraldom,  and 
brought  to  the  place  of  examination.  When  they  arrived, 
their  companions  sprang  with  ecstacies  to  meet  them,  embrac 
ed  them  again  and  again,  caught  them  in  their  arms,  raised 
them  from  the  ground,  and  continued  for  half  an  hour  at 
intervals  to  embrace  and  shake  them  by  the  hand.  Nothing 
could  exceed  their  joy  when  told  that  they  were  free,  and 
would  sail  in  a  day  or  two  for  Africa. 

These  ten  persons,  thus  providentially  rescued  from  per 
petual  slavery,  and  made  happy  in  the  anticipations  of  again 
beholding  their  native  land,  and  of  carrying  gladness  to  many 
a  weeping,  disconsolate  heart,  owed  their  deliverance  chiefly 
to  the  Colonization  Society.  They  have  gone  home  to  prove 
to  their  countrymen  and  friends,  that  white  men  are  not  all 
barbarians,  trafficers  in  human  flesh  and  artificers  of  human 
misery,  but  that  the  flame  of  benevolent  feeling  may  some 
times  kindle  and  burn,  even  in  the  breasts  of  this  portion  of 
their  race,  whom  they  had  hitherto  known  only  as  catchers  of 
their  own  species,  and  workers  in  crime.  We  know  not  the 
springs  of  other  men's  joys,  but  as  for  ourselves,  call  it  weak 
ness,  or  enthusiasm,  or  what  you  will,  we  frankly  confess, 
that  the  heartfelt  delight  of  having  been  instrumental  in 
restoring  these  men  to  freedom  and  happiness,  would  have 
been  to  us  a  double  compensation  for  all  the  embarrassments, 
rebuffs,  and  obstacles,  numerous  and  severe  as  they  have 
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been,  which  the  members  of  the  Society  have  thus  far  expej 
rienced.  Had  they  brought  to  pass  from  the  beginning  only 
this  one  deed,  we  would  lift  up  our  voice  in  praise  of  their 
noble  achievement,  and  say  they  had  been  blessed  with  a 
good  reward.  These  rescued  Africans,  full  of  gratitude  for 
their  deliverer  sailed  with  Wilkinson  in  the  Fidelity  for 
Mesurado,  in  the  month  of  October  last.  Dr  Ayres  had 
directions  to  send  them  home  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  One 
boy  still  remains.  He  spoke  a  different  language  from  any 
of  the  others,  and  could  not  be  understood  by  them.  He 
will  doubtless  be  returned,  when  he  shall  have  learnt  our  lan 
guage  sufficiently  to  make  known  his  wishes. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages,  which  may  be  expected  to 
Africa  itself  from  a  colony  in  that  country,  they  are  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail,  and  the  most  of  them 
too  obvious  to  require  much  remark.  From  the  time  the 
eloquence  of  Wilberforce,  and  the  high  minded,  untiring 
zeal  of  Clarkson,  first  awakened  a  slumbering  world  to  a 
recognition  of  the  dearest,  although  long  forgotten  rights  of 
humanity,  down  to  the  present  period,  every  day  has  proved 
the  grand  secret  of  African  degradation  to  consist  in  the 
slave  trade.  Abolish  this  effectually  and  forever,  and  you 
have  done  all;  you  have  raised  a  prostrate  continent  to  a 
proud  eminence  in  the  rank  of  physical  and  moral  being. 
The  laws  of  civilized  countries  will  avail  something,  but  ten 
fold  greater  will  be  the  influence  of  a  well  ordered  colony 
residing  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  teaching  them  the  arts  of 
life,  showing  them  the  value  of  mental  and  moral  improve 
ment,  and  convincing  them  by  example,  that  civilization  in 
all  its  branches  is  the  spring  and  the  safeguard  of  human 
happiness.  The  spirit,  which  cherishes  the  unholy  practice 
of  slavery,  holds  dominion  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  planted 
there,  and  nurtured  there,  it  is  true,  by  the  avarice,  cupidity, 
and  crimes  of  civilized  barbarians,  yet  it  must  be  rooted  out 
and  destroyed  in  its  source,  before  the  evil  will  cease.  Let 
the  navies  of  the  world  be  combined,  and  line  the  coast  of 
Africa  from  Tangier  to  Babelmandel,  and  even  make  it  cer 
tain  that  not  a  slave  shall  escape,  this  would  not  be  abolish 
ing  the  slave  trade.  The  spirit  would  still  lurk  in  the  vitals 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  and  even  in  this 
sphere,  narrow  compared  with  its  present  extent,  it  would 
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show  itself  in  all  the  miseries  of  intestine  wars  and  plunder- 
ings,  misrule  in  government,  and  heartrending  separations  in 
the  domestic  and  social  circles. 

As  a  first  step,  the  slave  trade  must  cease ;  the  work  of 
humanity  will  then  be  commenced ;  the  door  of  legalized 
crime  will  be  closed,  and  the  dawn  of  innocence  will  rise  to 
witness  the  expiring  struggles  of  guilt.  Next  enlighten  the 
natives,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  will  be  completely  vindi 
cated  ;  nature  will  teach  the  rest ;  governments  will  grow  up, 
founded  on  the  eternal  basis  of  truth  and  right ;  peace  and 
happiness  will  reign  in  the  land  ;  the  horn  of  plenty  will  pour 
its  abundant  stores  at  the  feet  of  the  laborer  ;  wisdom  will 
assert  her  empire  in  the  mind ;  the  affections  will  bloom  with 
new  freshness  and  fragrance  in  the  heart ;  and  the  injured, 
insulted,  degraded  African  will  rise  to  a  level  with  his  species, 
and  prove  to  his  deriding  oppressors,  that  the  same  God,  who 
has  stamped  his  image  on  other  men,  has  in  equal  kindness 
bestowed  on  him  in  full  measure  the  sources  of  feeling,  the 
power  of  intellect,  and  all  the  ennobling  principles  of  human 
nature. 

These  two  objects,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  practical  civilization  of  Africa,  may  be  pursued  together. 
Each  will  advance  the  other.  A  colony  on  the  coast,  at  the 
same  time  it  affords  facilities  for  carrying  into  effect  the  laws 
against  the  slave  trade,  will  be  a  post  of  observation  to  detect 
illegal  trafficers,  and,  by  heightening  the  risk,  to  discourage 
the  boldness  of  adventurers.  The  hiding  places  of  mischief 
will  be  revealed,  and  proper  remedies  applied  ;  the  artifices 
of  iniquity  will  be  laid  open,  and  the  machinations  of  delibe 
rate  crime  frustrated.  The  interests  of  a  colony  will  har 
monize  with  its  favorable  circumstances,  and  prompt  it  to 
watchfulness,  and  a  speedy  exposure  of  abuses.  It  can  give 
timely  information  to  public  cruisers,  and  guide  their  efforts 
to  a  more  efficient  service. 

But  the  good  effects  of  a  colony  have  yet  a  much  higher 
character,  as  seen  in  the  local  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
natives  within  its  influence.  Wars  in  Africa  are  terrific  ;  like 
armies  of  devouring  locusts,  they  pass  over  the  land  and 
leave  a  depopulated  desert  behind.  '  To  give  no  quarter  to 
an  enemy,'  says  Governor  Ludlam,  '  or  to  put  to  death  pri 
soners  taken  in  the  field,  would  doubtless  reduce  their  num- 
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her ;  but  men,  and  men  in  arms,  would  be  the  only  sufferers ; 
and  the  slaughter  of  an  army  would  tend  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  In  Africa,  however,  war  is  made  equally  on  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  those  who  are  unable  to  lift  a  weapon 
are  as  much  its  victims,  as  those  who  carry  a  musket,  and  a 
chief  can  never  want  funds  for  carrying  on  a  war,  so  long  as 
his  enemy  has  abundance  of  people.'  It  is  to  be  remember 
ed,  however,  that  the  motives,  which  drive  Africans  to  war, 
are  different  from  those  of  all  other  nations.  They  are  not 
stimulated  by  revenge,  like  the  savage  Indians ;  nor  hurried 
on  by  the  impulse  of  wanton  cruelty,  like  the  Moors  of  the 
desert ;  nor  restless  with  the  ambition  of  rising  above  their 
neighbors,  and  extending  their  dominion,  like  more  civilized 
warriors.  The  mere  love  of  indolence,  and  desire  of  minis 
tering  to  their  wants  and  pleasures  with  the  least  trouble ; 
these,  unsubdued  by  any  power  of  moral  principle,  which 
refinement  would  quicken,  are  the  original  springs  of  African 
wars.  These  springs  are  kept  in  action,  if  they  were  not 
created,  by  the  slave  trade.  The  natives  steal  and  sell  one 
another,  because  purchasers  are  always  at  hand ;  they  go  out 
to  battle  for  the  same  reason,  and  exult  in  victory  only  as  its 
trophies  of  human  victims  will  glut  the  avarice  of  the  slavers 
on  the  coast. 

The  same  causes  have  introduced  among  them  a  kind  of 
judiciary  system,  not  less  unprincipled  and  shocking  to  hu 
manity.  An  accused  person  is  summoned  before  a  chief,  or 
headman,  on  the  merest  pretence  of  misdemeanor,  subjected 
to  a  mock  trial,  and  condemned  to  slavery ;  and  it  may  be 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  is  one  of  the  domestics  or  family 
connexions  of  his  accuser  and  judge.  Chiefs  will  combine, 
and  hold  palavers  on  another  chief,  and  sentence  him  to  a 
fine  of  a  certain  number  of  slaves.  These  he  must  procure 
by  violently  seizing  his  own  people,  or  sending  marauders  to 
kidnap  them  among  his  neighbors.  Courts  of  this  sort,  which 
were  introduced  by  the  slave  trade,  are  sanctioned  by  cus 
tom,  and  upheld  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  Another  terrible 
mode  of  trial  is  by  the  Red  Water,  which  is  generally  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft.  Few  survive  this  operation.  All  wha 
die  are  accounted  guilty,  and  the  common  result  is,  that 
several  persons  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  are 
doomed  to  slavery. 
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We  are  here  speaking  of  customs,  which  time  has  matured, 
and  which  the  natives  do  not  suppose  to  be  criminal.  What 
more  probable  remedy  can  be  held  out  for  these  local  and 
formidable  evils  than  colonization  ?  Let  the  slave  trade  be 
abandoned,  and  the  thrifty  business  of  man-stealing  and  man- 
killing  will  no  doubt  droop,  and  perhaps  be  neglected,  because 
it  will  be  unprofitable.  But  to  what  honest  and  useful  occu 
pation  shall  the  natives  then  resort?  The  arts  of  industry 
they  have  never  learnt,  and  its  happy  effects  they  have  never 
experienced.  If,  however,  they  can  in  the  meantime  wit 
ness  the  rising  prosperity  of  a  separate  body  of  colonists, 
who  enjoy  no  local  advantages  over  themselves,  and  who  gain 
strength  and  gather  comforts  around  them,  by  a  course  of  life 
directly  opposed  to  the  one,  which  they  have  pursued,  will 
not  such  an  example  touch  the  rudest  mind,  and  compel  it  to 
think  and  deliberate  f  Will  it  not  slowly  unrivet  the  chains 
of  habits,  which  do  such  violence  to  nature,  unlock  the  prison 
house  of  the  moral  sense,  and  give  freedom  and  energy  to 
the  long  enthralled  intellect  ?  Such  will  be  the  natural  pro 
gress  of  events.  We  have  the  uniform  testimony  of  writers, 
and  what  is  more  than  all,  the  authority  of  Park,  that  the 
negro  character  is  mild,  gentle,  and  generous,  not  prone  to 
resentments,  and  equally  ready  to  forget,  and  reluctant  to 
inflict  an  injury.  This  is  far  from  being  a  warlike,  or  vicious 
character ;  such  odious  traits,  as  it  now  possesses,  have  been 
engrafted  into  it  by  hands  better  practised  than  their  own  in 
the  devices  of  wickedness ;  and  these  must  be  removed  by  a 
process  as  gradual  as  that,  by  which  they  have  taken  so  deep 
a  root,  and  acquired  so  firm  a  trunk.  •  Better  habits  will  grow 
out  of  better  principles ;  the  ferocity  of  ignorance,  and  the 
bane  of  indolence,  will  disappear  before  the  rising  light  of 
knowledge. 

Subsidiary  to  these  great  ends  will  be  the  mental  culture, 
and  religious  instruction,  derived  to  the  natives  from  the 
direct  labors  and  indirect  influence  of  a  colony.  We  have 
no  room  here  to  engage  in  a  defence  of  the  African  intellect. 
We  shall  leave  it,  for  the  present,  to  the  Abbe  Gregoire  and 
his  followers  to  search  out  the  existence  and  the  merits  of 
African  literature,  and  to  BufFon  and  the  naturalists  to  prove 
from  the  physical  organization  of  the  negroes,  that  they  are 
inferior  to  other  branches  of  the  human  race.  We  have  as 
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little  disposition  to  magnify  as  to  depreciate  their  native  powers, 
and  with  all  our  sensibility  to  the  injuries  they  have  suffered, 
we  have  no  eulogies  to  bestow  on  their  intellectual  greatness, 
nor  any  encouragements  to  offer,  from  what  they  have  done, 
that  extraordinary  results  are  to  be  expected  hereafter.  We 
do  say,  however,  that  a  fair  experiment  has  not  been  tried. 
Place  Europeans  under  the  same  train  of  circumstances  for 
centuries,  and  we  know  not  on  what  principles  of  human  na 
ture,  or  maxims  of  philosophy,  or  rules  of  political  calculation, 
it  could  be  supposed  they  would  act  differently,  or  raise  them 
selves  higher.  In  their  own  country,  the  negroes  are  an 
inquisitive  people  ;  they  have  a  high  respect  for  learning,  and 
are  fond  of  having  their  children  instructed. 

Wherever  they  have  been  visited  by  the  whites,  they  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  have  teachers  come  among  them, 
and  to  send  their  youths  abroad  to  be  educated.  It  has  been 
no  uncommon  thing  for  chiefs  to  put  their  sons  under  the  care 
of  captains  of  slave  ships,  who  have  taken  them  to  the  West 
Indies,  placed  them  at  school  for  a  stated  time,  and  then  sent 
them  home.  Children  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sierra 
Leone  have  been  educated  in  England,  and  then  returned  to 
their  friends.  Sixteen  years  ago  there  were  eight  mission 
aries  in  the  Susoo  country,  who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
chiefs,  and  were  encouraged  by  them  to  establish  schools. 
They  lived  in  tranquillity,  and  were  successful,  till  they  un 
dertook  to  interfere  in  matters  of  state,  suggest  changes  in  the 
government  and  laws,  and  thus,  in  the  spirit  of  the  more 
shrewd  Jesuits,  to  act  the  triple  character  of  schoolmasters, 
divines,  and  politicians.  They  were  then  dismissed  from  the 
country,  though  not  without  regret  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs, 
who  were  pleased  with  the  instructions  they  had  given.  A 
valuable  monument  of  their  labors  still  exists  in  a  Susoo  Gram 
mar  and  Vocabulary,  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the  New  Tes 
tament,  and  several  tracts.  This  task  was  chiefly  performed 
by  Mr  Brunton,  aided  by  a  number  of  Susoo  youths,  who  had 
lived  in  England.  Among  the  Susoo  people,  whose  language 
is  spoken  over  a  territory  larger  than  Great  Britain,  these 
works  are  now  to  be  found. 

The  Arabic  is  spoken  and  written  by  a  few  persons  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  interior,  of  which  any  knowledge  has 
been  obtained.  Young  persons  are  sent  to  a  great  distance 
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to  be  instructed  in  Arabic  learning,  which,  after  all,  consists 
in  little  else,  than  being  able  to  read  the  Koran,  and  speak 
and  write  the  language.  We  have  been  made  acquainted, 
from  the  best  authority,  with  one  instance,  in  which  a  young 
man  was  sent  to  Timbuctoo  for  an  education  of  this  sort,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Pongas,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles.  Some  of  the  more  distinguished  chiefs  correspond 
with  one  another  in  Arabic,  and  give  passports  to  travellers  in 
the  same  language.  We  have  before  us  a  translation  of  an 
address  orignally  written  in  Arabic,  and  sent  three  years  ago 
by  Dakhaba,  king  of  Bambarana,  to  the  '  kings  and  chiefs  of 
the  West,'  or  in  humbler  phrase,  to  the  governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  king  George  of  England.  It  is  couched  in  a 
gorgeous  style  of  oriental  hyperbole,  worthy  of  a  Dey  of 
Algiers,  or  a  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  shows  at  least,  that  the 
sense  of  regal  dignity  is  far  from  being  extinct  in  the  breasts 
of  the  monarchs,  whose  dominions  spread  over  the  sources  of 
the  Niger  and  the  Gambia.  We  have  also  seen  a  specimen 
of  Arabic  composition  from  the  hand  of  an  African,  now  a 
slave  in  this  country,  which  was  not  only  written  with  readi 
ness  and  ease,  but  with  striking  elegance  of  chirography. 
He  is  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  was  taught  in  his  own 
country. 

These  facts  prove  all  we  desire  in  the  present  connexion, 
which  is,  that  the  natives  of  Africa  are  in  some  degree  sensi 
ble  of  their  ignorance,  and  willing  to  be  made  wiser.  Could 
a  more  propitious  beginning  be  imagined,  or  a  field  be  better 
prepared  for  culture  ?  You  have  no  obstinacy  to  conquer, 
no  wild  and  restless  wanderings  of  a  thoroughly  savage  dis 
position  to  tame,  no  contempt  of  knowledge  and  the  refine 
ment  of  civilized  life  to  soften,  no  torpid  indifference  to  rouse, 
no  spectres  of  a  paralyzing  superstition  to  dispel.  You  have 
minds  to  deal  with  naturally  simple  and  artless,  tractable  in 
temper,  docile,  ready  to  learn,  and  requiring  only  the  use  of 
judicious  means  properly  applied. 

These  positions  are  verified,  not  more  by  the  above  facts, 
than  by  the  instance  of  Sierra  Leone.  In  the  twelve  schools 
of  that  colony,  there  are  now  two  thousand  persons  of  different 
ages,  under  the  care  of  about  thirty  teachers.  Their  general 
good  deportment,  and  progress  in  learning,,  are  represented, 
by  the  committees  appointed  to  examine  the  schools,  in  terms 
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the  most  flattering.  They  were  all  recaptured  from  slave 
ships.  Some  have  already  become  teachers  themselves,  and 
gone  out  to  instruct  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  colony.  The 
mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  the  plainer  branches  of  manufac 
tures,  and  whatever  gives  a  spur  to  invention,  value  to  labor, 
a  right  direction  to  power,  strength  to  morals,  and  refinement 
to  thought,  may  well  be  reckoned  among  the  elements  of  an 
African  education,  which  the  natives  are  glad  to  learn  and 
capable  of  receiving. 

But  with  none  of  these  things  can  the  natives  become  ac 
quainted,  except  through  the  agency  of  colonization.     They 
must  be  taught  at  home,  or  not  at  all ;  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
raised  to  a  higher  rank,  and  to  know  the  blessings  of  civilized 
life,  it  must  be  on  the  soil,  which   gave  them  birth.     And 
what  should  prevent  a  colony,  founded  on  just  principles,  from 
communicating  to  the  extent  of  its  influence  all  needed  in 
struction  ?   We  do  not  expect  the  natives  of  Africa  will  become 
at  once  adepts  in  science,  literature,  or  the  arts ;  nor  do  we 
look  for  the  time,  when  they  are  to  be   statesmen,  orators, 
poets,  philosophers.     Whether  they  will  ever  shine  as  lumi 
naries  in  the  world  of  mind  and  sentiment,  is  a  question  we 
are  not  ambitious  to  solve.     Whether  their  future  poets  will 
rival  the  ancient  bards  of  Dahomy,  who  are  said  to  have  re 
hearsed  poems,  which  took  up  several  days  in  the  recital, 
may  be  left  to  the  speculation  of  the  curious.     Even  central 
Africa  boasts  of  its'  antiquity,  and,  if  the  legends  tell  truth, 
when  Orpheus  was  charming  the  forests  into  life,  and  Hesiod 
was  tracing  the  genealogies  of  the  gods,  and  weaving  nature 
and  time  into  song,  and  Homer  was  singing  the  wars  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  then  the  bards  of 
Nigritia  were   celebrating  the   exploits  of  their  heroes,  and 
publishing  the  records  of  their  renown  in  the  ears  of  listening 
kings  and  admiring  nations.     If  such  times  have  been,  they 
are  long  gone  by,  and  it  is  not  among  our  fond  dreams,  that 
they  are  soon  to  be  revived.     Nay,  we  are  willing  to  confess, 
that  we  hope  more  from  the  descendants  of  the  countrymen  of 
Hesiod  and  Homer,  even  under  the  cruel  rod  of  a  Turkish 
despotism,  and  what  is  scarcely  less  discouraging,  the  unfeel 
ing  neglect  of  a  northern  autocracy,  which  dreads  that  liberty 
should  breathe  in  the  earth,  than  we  do  from  the  degenerate 
Dahomans,  or  their  equally  unfortunate   brethren   of  other 
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nations,  who  have  suffered  for  ages  under  the  discipline  of 
the  slave  trade.  But  notwithstanding  this  concession,  we  hold, 
that  from  competent  teachers,  and  the  example  of  a  well  or 
ganized  community  before  their  eyes,  they  may  learn  enough 
to  qualify  them  for  the  happy  state  of  society,  which  consists 
in  a  right  use  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  value  of  labor,  industry,  and  virtue.  Nothing  more  is 
hoped  or  desired  from  the  immediate  effects  of  a  colony. 

In  regard  to  religious  instruction,  no  heathens  can  be  so  easily 
initiated  into  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  central  and  western  Africa.  They  believe  for  the  most 
part  in  a  Supreme  Being,  but  their  notions  are  obscure,  with 
out  system  or  consistency.  They  have  no  conceptions  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  nor  do  they  ascribe  the  operations  of  nature 
to  his  agency.  When  Artus  told  them,  that  their  gold,  fruits, 
and  flocks  were  given  them  by  the  Deity,  they  replied,  '  the 
earth  gives  us  gold,  the  earth  yields  us  maize  and  rice,  the 
sea  affords  us  fish,  but  if  we  do  not  labor  ourselves,  we  may 
starve  before  our  God  will  help  us.'  They  believe  in  an  evil 
and  good  principle,  existing  in  distinct  forms,  each  of  which 
has  power  over  them ;  and  they  are  also  strongly  affected  by 
charms,  termed  fetiches  on  the  coast,  and  Obi  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  matters  not  of  what  material  the  charm  is  made  ; 
when  once  consecrated  in  the  imagination  of  the  person 
whose  reverence  it  commands,  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  power 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Deity,  and  to  hold  in  its  mysterious 
virtues  the  destiny  of  mortals. 

Such  a  religion  has  too  few  points  of  consistency  to  acquire 
any  strength  by  age ;  its  principles  are  too  vague  to  gain  a 
permanent  entrance  into  the  mind ;  it  has  nothing  to  engage 
the  fancy  or  captivate  the  understanding.  It  is  not  like  the 
magnificent  fabric  of  Chinese  theology,  made  sacred  by  the 
venerated  names  of  ancient  statesmen  and  sages,  standing  as 
the  firmest  pillar  of  the  empire,  and  secured  from  innovation 
by  the  impermeable  panoply  of  a  language,  which  to  change 
would  be  to  destroy.  Nor  is  it  like  the  more  philosophical, 
and  perhaps  more  ancient  system  of  the  Hindoos,  rendered 
imposing  by  its  thousand  volumes  of  commentaries,  and  per 
petuated  by  an  unceasing,  overgrown  priesthood.  Nor  is  it 
like  the  monstrous  folly  of  the  Tartars,  where  the  wretched 
idea  of  a  Grand  Lama  has  driven  common  sense  from  the 
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minds  of  millions,  and  united  them  in  an  unconquerable  system 
of  visionary  absurdity.  In  short,  the  world  does  not  contain 
an  uncivilized  people,  more  free  from  the  bias  of  heathenism, 
than  the  negroes. 

The  task  of  plucking  out  errors,  and  eradicating  deep 
rooted  superstitions,  which  is  so  formidable  in  most  cases,  is 
one  of  little  difficulty  with  them.  The  soil  is  already  prepared 
for  the  seed ;  and  this  only  requires  to  be  scattered  with  a 
careful  hand,  and  nurtured  with  gentleness  and  skill.  The 
Mahometans  have  had  good  success,  and  many  persons  in  the 
central  parts  of  Africa  have  been  brought  over  to  their  faith. 
What  then  may  we  not  expect  from  the  simple  and  engaging 
truths  of  Christianity  ?  Shall  we  say,  that  the  sublime  doc 
trines  of  Jesus,  and  the  holy  precepts  of  his  religion,  have  less 
power  to  convert  the  heathen,  than  the  profane  vagaries  of 
the  Arabian  impostor ;  or  that  the  rude  followers  of  the  latter 
have  more  zeal,  than  the  humble  disciples  of  the  former? 
What  Christian  will  listen  to  so  ungracious  an  imputation  ? 
The  inference  must  be  allowed,  then,  both  from  a  view  of  the 
religion  of  the  negroes,  and  the  success  of  Mahometanism 
among  them,  that  they  are  better  prepared,  than  any  other 
barbarous  people,  to  receive  religious  instruction  and  adopt 
new  principles  of  faith.  Thus  may  a  colony  be  accessary  to 
the  advancement  of  religious  truth,  which  could  come  from 
no  other  quarter,  as  well  as  to  the  civil  improvement,  temporal 
interests,  and  social  happiness  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
is  stationed. 

Having  now  closed  what  we  proposed  to  say  on  the  advan 
tages  of  colonization  to  this  country  and  Africa,  we  proceed 
to  a  few  hints  on  its  practicability. 

The  objection,  which  has  been  urged  with  considerable 
emphasis  against  the  Colonization  Society,  that  the  scheme  of 
forming  a  colony  in  Africa  is  impracticable,  we  think  suffi 
ciently  answered  by  the  fact,  that  numerous  colonies  have 
been  settled  there,  some  of  which  are  now  of  long  standing. 
The  Portuguese,  the  French,  the  Danes,  and  the  English, 
have  establishments  scattered  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Verde 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  must  no  doubt  be  profitable 
to  those  governments,  or  they  would  not  have  been  maintained 
till  the  present  time.  More  than  a  century  ago  the  French 
established  a  post  on  the  Senegal,  upwards  of  four  hundred 
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miles  from  its  mouth ;  at  Congo  the  Portuguese  have  grown 
into  a  numerous  colony ;  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa,  the  Dutch  and  English  together  have  spread  over  a 
country  larger  than  the  southern  peninsula  of  Europe.  As  it 
is  not,  therefore,  a  question  to  be  soberly  discussed,  whether  it 
is  possible  for  America  to  do  what  half  a  dozen  other  nations 
have  done,  the  notion  that  colonization  is  impracticable  hardly 
deserves  to  be  considered. 

We  may  here  revert  again  to  Sierra  Leone,  as  affording 
an  instance  more  directly  in  point  for  our  present  purpose, 
because  it  was  founded  on  principles  nearly  allied  to  those  of 
the  Colonization  Society.  It  was  started  by  a  private  com 
pany,  and  the  original  settlers  were  taken  from  abroad.  At 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  many  negroes,  who  had 
left  their  masters  during  the  war,  and  gone  over  to  the  British 
standard,  were  dispersed  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Nova 
Scotia,  where  the  white  loyalists  took  refuge.  Some  found 
their  way  to  London.  Four  hundred  of  these  were  shipped 
by  their  own  consent  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1787.  The  black 
settlers  in  Nova  Scotia  became  dissatisfied  with  the  rigorous 
treatment  they  received,  and  complained  to  the  British  min 
istry.  Emigration  was  thought  the  only  remedy,  and  twelve 
hundred  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  transported  at  the 
expense  of  the  government  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they 
arrived  five  years  after  those  from  London.  It  thus  appears, 
that  the  colony  at  Sierra  Leone  was  first  settled  by  negroes, 
who  had  been  slaves  in  this  country,  habituated  to  the  same 
climate,  and  possessing  the  same  character,  as  the  persons 
with  whom  it  is  contemplated  to  supply  the  new  American 
colony.  The  Maroons  from  Jamaica  did  not  arrive  till  1805. 
The  land  was  obtained  by  purchase  of  the  natives. 

For  some  time  the  colony  proceeded  but  slowly ;  it  was 
attacked  by  the  French ;  the  natives  were  hostile ;  sickness 
made  its  ravages ;  want  and  fatigue  caused  despondency. 
But  these  difficulties  wrere  conquered  in  due  time;  the  lands 
were  cleared ;  villages  are  now  rising  up,  churches  and 
schools  are  multiplying,  agriculture  has  become  a  settled 
occupation,  and  society  has  assumed  a  shape  denoting  the 
regularity  and  happiness  of  civilized  life.  The  Sierra  Leone 
Colony  now  consists  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  nearly 
ten  thousand  of  whom  arc  recaptured  Africans,  thus  rescued 
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from  an  inhuman  bondage,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
entailed  on  them  and  their  posterity  forever.  Why  shall  not 
the  colony  at  Mesurado  accomplish  as  much  in  the  same 
time  ?  And  should  it  promise  no  more,  who  will  refuse  to 
give  his  heart  and  his  hands  to  a  work,  which  may  save  ten 
thousand  of  his  fellow  beings  from  slavery  and  wretchedness  ? 

It  has  been  a  good  deal  insisted  on,  as  a  proof  of  the  im 
practicability  of  colonization,  that  emigrants  could  not  be 
induced  to  embark.  Experience  has  shown  the  futility  of 
this  objection.  Volunteers  have  ever  been  ready  in  greater 
numbers,  than  the  Society  could  receive,  and  at  this  time  the 
names  of  more  persons  are  on  the  list  of  application,  than  it 
would  be  prudent  to  send  at  once.  They  should  not  be 
suffered  to  go  out  faster  than  they  can  be  well  provided  for, 
and  we  presume  that  two  or  three  hundred  a  year  would  be 
quite  as  many  as  could  find  comfortable  quarters  in  a  new 
colony.  The  ratio  of  capacity  for  receiving  others  will  of 
course  increase  very  rapidly ;  it  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
surplus  of  labor  among  the  resident  colonists  over  what  is 
necessary  to  supply  their  immediate  wants.  The  avails  of 
the  rest  can  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  new  adventurers, 
in  supplying  them  with  food,  houses,  and  other  requisites  of 
life.  On  this  principle  the  time  will  come,  in  the  natural 
progress  of  things,  when  there  will  be  ability  to  provide  for 
emigrants  in  Africa  as  fast  as  the  condition  of  the  blacks,  and 
the  established  order  of  society,  will  permit  them  to  depart 
from  this  country.  The  early  disasters  at  Sierra  Leone  were 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  numbers  landed  at  once, 
without  comfortable  dwellings,  clothes,  provisions,  and  good 
attendance  in  sickness.  Our  own  colony  has  experienced 
similar  calamities  from  the  same  causes. 

Again,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  expense  of  transportation 
is  so  great,  as  to  prevent  its  being  carried  to  any  available 
extent.  This  objection  is  founded  on  a  false  estimate  of 
facts,  as  any  one  may  be  convinced,  who  will  thoroughly 
examine  the  subject.*  The  Society  has  sent  out  emigrants 
at  fifty  dollars  a  piece,  and  it  might  be  done  much  lower, 
if  the  business  were  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale.  Many 

*  For  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  calculation  in  regard  to  the  expense  of 
transportation,  see  extracts  from  the  Frederic  County  Auxiliary  Society,  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Colonisation  Society,  p,  57, 
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colored  persons  have  property  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  their 
own  passage,  and  laws  might  be  passed  to  cause  others  to 
save  their  earnings,  till  they  amounted  to  enough  for  their  pas 
sage  money.  Besides,  what  should  prevent  some  of  our 
public  vessels  being  employed  in  this  work,  and  at  an  expense 
very  little  exceeding  that,  which  is  now  required  to  keep  them 
in  service  ?  And  last  of  all,  why  should  not  a  portion  of  the 
national  revenue  be  appropriated  to  an  object,  which  so  vitally 
affects  the  rising  interests  of  our  confederacy  ? 

Let  it  be  our  pride  to  follow,  as  far  as  the  genius  of  our 
institutions  will  permit,  the  liberal  and  high  minded  example 
of  a  younger  republic.  The  Government  of  Colombia  has 
not  only  decreed,  that  '  all,  of  whatever  color,  are  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges  as  white  men,'  but  has  enacted  a  statute 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  within  its  own  territory,  by 
establishing  a  manumission  fund,  arising  out  of  a  tax  on  a 
portion  of  the  property  left  by  persons  at  their  death.  Why 
may  not  our  Congress  so  far  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  generous 
friends  of  humanity  in  Colombia,  as  to  appropriate  a  reasona 
ble  amount  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  nuisance  and  terror 
of  the  free  black  population  ?  Or,  should  the  argument  from 
humanity  and  this  example  be  thought  of  little  weight,  why 
should  not  such  a  measure  be  prompted  by  a  regard  for  the 
deepest  concerns  and  supreme  welfare  of  the  nation  ?* 

The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  another  objection, 
usually  advanced  against  the  practicability  of  a  settlement  in 
Africa.  In  respect  to  this,  we  beg  permission  again  to  refer 
to  the  European  colonies,  which  have  been  so  long  in  opera 
tion.  That  the  coast  of  western  Africa  is  unhealthy  to  north 
ern  constitutions,  is  not  denied  ;  but  no  proof  has  been  exhibit 
ed,  that  it  is  more  so  than  other  tropical  climates,  or  even  the 
alluvial  districts  of  the  United  States.  Let  a  colony  from  the 
northern  and  middle  states  be  transported  to  the  low  and 
fertile  parts  of  the  Carolinas,  or  to  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 

*  The  law  of  manumission  passed  by  the  Congress  of  Colombia,  July  19th, 
1821,  is  introduced  by  the  following  preamble  j  '  That,  according  to  the  eternal 
principles  of  reason,*justice,  and  the  wisest  policy,  no  republican  government, 
truly  just  and  philanthropic,  can  exist  without  seeking  to  alleviate  all  those 
classes  of  mankind,  that  are  degraded  and  unhappy ;  and  that  an  object  of 
such  importance  to  the  Republic  ought  to  be  realized,  and  slavery  be  gradually 
abolished,  so  that,  without  compromising  the  public  tranquillity,  or  affecting 
the  rights,  which  the  proprietors  really  possess,  the  freedom  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Colombia  may  in  a  few  years  be  ensured.' 
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sippi,  in  the  warm  season,  and  the  mortality  would  be  much 
greater,  than  has  been  known  in  Africa,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  fatal  rains.  By  Meredith,  Wadstrom,  Dr  Lind,  and 
others,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  informed,  it  is 
stated  with  confidence,  that  the  country  about  Sierra  Leone 
is  equal  in  salubrity  to  the  most  healthy  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  The  mortality  of  the  colonists  in  Africa  has  not 
been  more  alarming,  than  it  was  among  the  original  settlers  of 
New  England,  and  other  parts  of  America.  The  unusual 
sickness  of  the  first  emigrants  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  of  those 
gone  from  this  country,  depended  on  incidental  causes,  many 
of  which  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  climate,  and 
which  will  never  occur  to  the  same  degree,  when  the  forests 
shall  be  cleared,  the  miasmata  of  decayed  vegetation  removed, 
and  the  people  supplied  with  comfortable  habitations,  and 
wholesome  food.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  western  Africa  more  unhealthy,  than  other  parts  of 
the  world,  to  which  people  have  emigrated  for  centuries,  and 
where  they  have  built  cities,  established  governments,  and 
grown  into  empires. 

The  local  situation  selected  for  our  present  colony  enjoys 
many  positive  advantages.  In  speaking  of  the  tracts  of  coun 
try  around  Cape  Monte  and  Cape  Mesurado,  Dr  Leyden 
says,  '  These  districts  have  been  described  by  Des  Marchais, 
Villault,  Philips,  Atkins,  Bosnian,  and  Smith,  as  pleasant, 
salubrious,  and  fertile.'  Again  he  adds,  '  Cape  Mesurado  is 
a  detached  mountain,  steep  and  elevated  towards  the  sea, 
with  a  gentle  declivity  on  the  land  side.  The  adjacent  coun 
try  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  sugar  cane,  indigo,  and 
cotton,  without  cultivation.'* 

*  See  Murray's  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Africa, 
Vol.  II.  p.  290.  On  the  fertility  of  Africa,  and  its  advantages  for  colonization, 
Mungo  Park  writes  in  the  most  decided  and  encouraging  manner,  after  having 
seen  more  of  the  interior  than  all  other  European  travellers  besides.  '  It  can 
not  admit  of  a  doubt,'  says  he,  '  that  all  the  rich  and  valuable  productions,  both 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  might  easily  be  naturalized,  and  brought  to  the 
utmost  perfection,  in  the  tropical  parts  of  this  immense  continent.  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  this  end  but  example  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and 
instruction  to  enable  them  to  direct  their  industry  to  proper  objects.  It  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  behold  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  vast  herds 
of  cattle,  proper  both  for  labor  and  food,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances 
favorable  to  colonization  and  agriculture,  and  reflect  withal  on  the  means, 
which  presented  themselves  of  a  vast  inland  navigation,  without  lamenting  that 
a,  country,  so  abundantly  gifted  and  favored  by  nature,  should  remain  in  its 
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No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Africa,  pro 
bably,  than  Sir  George  R.  Collier,  who  has  been  the  chief 
commander  of  the  British  squadron  stationed  there  for  three 
or  four  years.  In  his  Second  Report  to  the  British  govern 
ment,  respecting  the  settlements  in  Africa,  he  thus  alludes  to 
the  attempt  to  form  a  colony  at  Sherbro.  *  Had  America,' 
he  observes,  {  who,  excepting  Great  Britain,  appears  more  in 
earnest  than  any  other  nation,  established  her  lately  attempted 
settlement  at  Cape  Mesurado,  or  even  at  Cape  Monte,  she 
would  at  least  have  secured  a  more  healthful,  and  by  far  a 
more  convenient  spot,  than  her  late  ill  chosen  one  in  the 
Sherbro.  And  an  establishment  by  America,  either  at  Cape 
Monte,  or  Cape  Mesurado,  would  have  afforded  to  the  friends 
of  humanity  the  most  rational  hopes,  that  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  American  colony  the  demand  for  slaves 
would  have  been  checked,  and  thus  a  settlement  would  have 
been  formed,  useful  to  the  purposes  of  civilization ;  and  from 
its  actual,  though  distant  intercourse  with  the  frontiers  of 
Gaman  and  Ashantee,  have  opened  the  line  of  lucrative  spe 
culation  to  the  American  merchant,  and  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  doing  so  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone.'  These 
remarks  are  of  more  practical  value,  than  volumes  of  specu 
lations  penned  in  this  country,  founded  on  conjecture,  or 
deduced  from  abstract  principles.  They  are  from  a  person, 
who  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  observation,  repeatedly 
traversed  the  coast,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  supply  his 
government  with  accurate  knowledge.  On  this  testimony, 
connected  with  that  of  our  own  agents,  we  are  willing  to  rest, 
and  are  satisfied  with  the  conviction,  that  Mesurado  affords 
all  the  requisite  facilities  for  building  up  an  establishment, 
which  ought  to  receive  the  cordial  support  of  every  friend  of 
his  species,  every  lover  of  right  and  freedom,  and  every  sia- 
cere  patriot  in  this  country. 

The  formidable  encroachment,  which  the  present  article 
has  already  made  on  our  accustomed  limits,  compels  us  to 

present  savage  and  neglected  state.  Much  more  did  I  lament,  that  a  people 
of  manners  so  gentle  and  benevolent  should  either  be  left  as  they  now  are, 
immersed  in  the  gross  and  uncomfortable  blindness  of  pagan  superstition,  or 
permitted  to  become  converts  to  a  system  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  which, 
without  enlightening  the  mind,  often  debases  the  heart.'  Park's  Trawls* 
American  edition,  p.  227. 
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desist  from  several  remarks  intended  for  this  part  of  the  sub 
ject.  We  trust,  that  from  what  has  been  said,  our  readers 
will  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  just  understanding  of  the  histo 
ry  and  objects  of  the  Colonization  Society,  the  practicability 
of  these  objects,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  may  be 
attained.  Much  more  might  be  added  to  illustrate  this  last 
topic,  both  in  regard  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the  colony 
at  Mesurado,  and  to  the  means  employed  at  home  to  supply 
it  with  emigrants ;  but  the  view  we  have  taken  is  enough,  we 
think,  to  justify  us  in  the  belief,  that  the  plan  in  its  outlines 
is  well  conceived,  and  wants  only  the  vigorous  cooperation 
of  the  public  to  make  it  entirely  successful. 

We  should  be  glad,  also,  if  we  had  room,  to  press  a  few 
of  the  reasons,  why  the  particular  attention  of  our  national 
legislature  is  demanded  to  this  colony,  and  to  urge  the  im 
portance  of  its  being  taken  wholly  under  the  charge  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  government.  In  regard  to  what  is  called 
the  constitutional  question,  whether  the  United  States  have 
power  to  establish  such  a  colony,  we  know  not  in  what  it 
differs  from  the  question,  whether  they  have  power  to  put 
their  own  laws  in  execution,  or  take  the  only  efficient  mea 
sures  to  suppress  an  evil,  whose  contagion  is  daily  spreading, 
and  which  threatens  a  more  serious  calamity  than  any  other 
to  our  national  prosperity,  if  not  to  our  political  being.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  should  be  made  plain  to  our 
legislators,  that  the  constitution  stops  their  ears  to  the  cries  of 
humanity,  ties  their  hands  from  the  work  of  benevolence,  and 
compels  them  to  nurture  the  seeds  and  foster  the  growth  of 
our  own  destruction.  And  it  comes  to  this,  if  they  have  not 
power  to  establish  a  colony  abroad  to  receive  the  free  blacks  ; 
for  we  hold  it  to  be  a  position,  as  firmly  grounded  as  any  law 
in  nature  or  society,  that  our  black  population  can  never  be 
drawn  off,  except  through  the  medium  of  such  an  establish 
ment.  Let  us  denominate  our  colony  a  Territory,  if  we  will, 
and  then  it  will  not  differ  from  our  other  Territories,  except 
in  being  separated  from  the  confederated  States  by  an  ocean, 
instead  of  a  river,  or  lake.  A  voyage  from  Washington  to 
Mesurado  can  be  performed  as  quick  as  to  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony,  or  the  Saut  of  St  Mary^  and  much  quicker  than  to 
the  Mandan  Villages. 
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The  expediency  of  such  a  territory  is  to  be  settled,  per 
haps,  on  other  principles,  but  it  would  hardly  seem  possible 
for  a  division  to  exist  on  this  point.  The  advantages  to  this 
country  of  a  colony  in  Africa,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  are  not  to  be  calculated  ;  and  it  needs  not  be 
reckoned  among  its  least  recommendations,  that  it  would 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  removing,  in  a  good  degree,  the 
causes  of  the  present  differences  between  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  concerning  mixed 
commission  courts,  and  the  mutual  privilege  of  search  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  should 
the  colony  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  it  will 
enable  Virginia  to  pursue  her  long  meditated  plan  of  provid 
ing  for  the  colonization  of  her  free  blacks.  It  is  but  reason 
able  to  suppose,  also,  that  other  states  would  follow  the 
example,  especially  those,  which  have  already,  by  a  vote  of 
their  legislatures,  approved  the  scheme  of  the  Colonization 
Society.  They  might  act  with  a  confidence  and  security, 
which  they  cannot  feel  in  a  private  body,  however  strong  in 
its  numbers,  or  fortunate  in  its  operations. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  encourage  the  Society  in  any 
relaxation  of  duty,  by  thus  proposing  to  take  away  its  most 
oppressive  burden.  We  would  excuse  it  from  the  trouble 
some,  if  not  impracticable  task  of  controlling  and  governing 
the  colony,  but  we  would  have  all  its  energy,  its  zeal,  and  its 
resources  employed  in  carrying  forward  the  grand  object. 
This  can  be  done  in  a  more  efficient  manner,  by  acting  in 
concert  with  the  government ;  every  weight  thrown  into  the 
scale  will  then  be  felt  in  its  full  force. 

The  Society  may  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
keep  an  eye  on  abuses,  and  communicate  to  the  government 
valuable  intelligence,  which  it  would  not  derive  from  any 
other  source.  In  the  year  1807,  shortly  after  the  abolition 
act  was  passed  in  England,  the  African  Institution  was  formed, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  affording  all  possible  aids  to  the 
full  operation  of  that  act.  To  this  end  it  has  been  of  essen 
tial  service,  by  taking  cognizance  of  events,  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  African  affairs,  and  occasionally  presenting 
memorials  to  Parliament,  or  addresses  to  the  King,  calling 
their  attention  to  particular  subjects,  which  the  inquiries  and 
experience  of  the  Institution  proved  to  them  demanded 
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additional  legislation,  or  more  vigorous  executive  measures* 
The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Institution  have  sent  out  a  fund 
of  information,  which  has  equally  enlightened  the  public 
mind,  and  given  a  tone  to  public  sentiment.  The  attention 
of  the  Colonization  Society  may  be  profitably  turned  into 
similar  channels. 

Another  object,  which  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  plan  of 
colonization,  is  that  of  promoting  travels  and  discoveries  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Thirty  six  years  ago  the  African 
Association  was  organized  in  London  for  this  purpose,  and 
-almost  all  the  knowledge  of  interior  Africa,  which  has  since 
come  to  light,  has  been  derived  through  the  agency  of  this 
Association.  Our  enterprising  countryman,  John  Ledyard, 
was  the  first  person  employed  in  its  service.  He  embarked 
in  the  undertaking  with  an  enthusiasm  and  perseverance 
peculiar  to  himself  alone,  and  which  had  previously  carried 
him  through  many  perils  and  sufferings  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  ;  but  he  found  an  untimely  grave  in  Egypt,  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  in  a  caravan  for  Nubia.  The 
interesting  and  valuable  discoveries  of  Hornemann  and  Park 
were  made  under  the  authority  of  the  same  Association. 
Let  our  Society  send  persons  to  explore  the  Mesurado  river, 
or  to  engage  in  any  other  expeditions  of  discovery,  from 
which  the  colony  can  be  benefited,  or  the  cause  of  African 
civilization  advanced. 

Schools  ought  also  to  be  established,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Africa,  for  the  instruction  of  free  persons  of  color, 
recaptured  negroes,  and  natives.  It  is  desirable,  that  there 
should  be  at  least  one  institution  in  the  United  States,  de 
signed  exclusively  for  an  African  education,  where  youths 
may  be  taught  with  the  express  view  of  going  to  Africa,  and 
where  young  natives,  whom  their  parents  may  suffer  to  come 
away,  shall  be  looked  after  and  educated.  The  auxiliary 
societies,  scattered  over  the  country,  will  be  enabled  to  select 
the  best  subjects  for  such  a  school  from  among  the  families 
of  those,  who  may  be  inclined  to  emigrate,  and  each  auxi 
liary  society  may  engage  to  support  such  persons  as  it  shall 
send. 

To  the  common  elementary  branches  of  knowledge,  might 
be  added  the  history  and  geography  of  Africa,  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  people,  accounts  of  the  climate,  soil,  and 
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trade,  and  whatever  else  should  qualify  the  pupil  for  enter 
ing  on  his  new  sphere  to  the  best  advantage  to  himself  and  the 
community,  in  the  capacity  in  which  he  shall  be  destined  to 
act.  Schools  of  the  same  kind  may  be  set  up  in  the  colony, 
with  a  course  of  instruction  adapted  to  circumstances.  The 
humbler  and  more  useful  arts  of  life  may  be  taught  to  the 
natives,  who  may  be  induced  to  attend  the  schools.  The 
most  promising  of  the  colonists  may  learn  some  of  the 
languages  of  the  interior,  which  shall  fit  them  for  greater 
influence  and  usefulness.  Religious  instruction  may  be  in 
culcated,  churches  built,  and  preachers  supported.  In  short, 
the  Colonization  Society  will  never  want  employment  for  its 
means  and  strength,  nor  meet  with  any  obstructions  to  the 
fullest  exercise  of  its  benevolence  and  activity,  although  it 
shall  relinquish  the  arduous  and  embarrassing  task  of  holding 
supreme  direction  over  the  colony. 

While  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  gratified  to  see 
accounts  of  new  auxiliary  societies  springing  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  one  at  Richmond,  Virgi 
nia,  with  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  Marshall  at  its  head. 
The  sanction  of  such  a  name  may  well  confirm  the  confi 
dence  of  the  steady  advocates  for  colonization,  and  commu 
nicate  a  quickening  power  to  the  tardy  zeal  of  the  wavering. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  reflect  on  the  unqualified  ap 
probation  with  which  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation  has  uniformly  regarded  the  designs  of  the  Coloni 
zation  Society,  the  number  of  distinguished  persons  found 
among  its  active  patrons,  and  the  progress  it  has  made  under 
an  accumulation  of  discouraging  circumstances,  we  can  hard 
ly  desire  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  importance  of  its  objects, 
or  a  more  auspicious  presage  of  its  ultimate  success. 


ART.  IV. —  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater.     Lon 
don,  1822.  pp.  206. 

IT  is  the  lot  of  men  to  suffer,  as  we  have  all  read  in  the 
school  books  and  elsewhere.  The  fine  structure,  which 
gives  vivacity  to  the  senses,  and  makes  us  capable  of  plea- 
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surable  sensations,  renders  us  liable  to  a  thousand  annoy 
ances.  Great  excitability,  or  a  system  naturally  sluggish, 
may  make  the  air  and  food  we  live  upon,  poisonous  ;  and 
condemn  us  to  ache  under  the  processes  of  breathing  and 
digestion.  And  then,  the  best  physical  organization  is  made 
to  be  worn  out,  and,  what  by  use  and  abuse,  misfortune  and 
imprudence,  too  early  becomes  feeble  and  hardly  able  to 
maintain  the  unequal  contest  with  the  elements.  The  mind 
is  thus  incessantly  harrassed  and  pressed,  like  the  garrison 
of  a  weak  citadel  besieged  by  a  strong  foe,  to  which  it  must 
finally  surrender.  Sympathy  inflicts  on  us  the  sufferings  of 
others,  and  makes  misery  contagious.  Or  if  nothing  external 
to  the  mind  gives  it  trouble,  it  may  possess  within  itself  suffi 
cient  materials  of  misery ;  its  regrets  of  the  past,  or  forebod 
ings  and  despair  of  the  future,  may  settle  upon  it  like  a  cloud, 
through  which  it  can  look  at  the  world  only  as  an  undesira 
ble  place.  Or  mere  vacancy,  the  pain  of  not  being  excited, 
is  in  itself  an  evil,  that  puts  nimble  and  impatient  spirits  upon 
the  pursuit  of  sensation. 

Pain  is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  some  wise  men,  the 
only  motive  to  action ;  and  in  their  opinion,  therefore,  all 
this  throng  of  men  that  we  see  crowding  and  justling 
each  other  in  the  world,  and  crossing  each  others'  paths  in 
all  directions,  is  made  up  of  so  many  patients,  each  in  the 
eager  search  of  some  particular  remedy  for  the  evil  he  feels 
or  fears.  But  of  all  the  modes  of  assuaging  present  pain, 
or  seeking  present  pleasure,  the  most  preposterous  is  that  of 
sacrificing  the  means  of  future  comfort ;  and  the  habits  least 
worthy  of  a  thinking  being,  are  those  which  make  the  mind 
depend  for  its  solaces  and  enjoyments,  on  physical  sensations 
and  affections.  The  impulse  of  excited  passion  or  appetite 
is  allowed  by  the  world  to  be  some  apology  for  many  acts, 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  excusable  j  but  it  should  seem 
incredible,  that  any  person  would  cooly,  and  with  deliberate 
purpose,  choose  a  substance  to  put  into  his  stomach,  which, 
though  it  may  dispel  present  anxiety,  or  call  up  a  train  of 
agreeable  images  and  sensations,  is  yet  certain  to  remain  in 
his  system  a  future  poison,  inducing  pain,  weakness,  melan 
choly,  and  early  decrepitude.  This  is  however  done,  more  or 
less  frequently,  by  many  persons,  and  most  flagrantly  of  all, 
by  those  who  resort  to  opium  as  a  luxury.  A  case  of  this 
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description  makes  the  subject  of  the  book,  of  which  we  are 
treating,  and  which  the  author  professes  to  write  to  illustrate 
the  moral  and  physical  decay  and  destruction  consequent 
upon  such  a  practice.  We  believe  that  very  few  persons, 
if  any,  in  this  country,  abandon  themselves  to  the  use  of 
opium  as  a  luxury  ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  great 
danger  of  the  introduction  of  this  species  of  intemperance. 
The  history  of  a  case  is,  therefore,  the  less  important,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  habit ;  and  we  accord 
ingly  notice  this  work,  more  as  an  object  of  taste  and  literary 
curiosity,  than  by  way  of  warning  persons  against  a  perni 
cious  practice. 

The  book  is  made  up,  in  part,  of  the  dreams  and  fancies, 
pleasures  and  sufferings,  whether  real  or  supposed,  of  the 
writer.  It  abounds  in  fantastical  and  splendid  images,  and 
is  interspersed  with  descriptions  of  great  beauty  and  magnifi 
cence,  and  with  detached  thoughts  and  expressions  of  singu 
lar  force  and  felicity— all  strung  together  in  a  sort  of  biogra 
phical  story,  comprising  but  few  incidents,  and  told  in  a  man 
ner  not  the  most  interesting.  The  writer  makes  too  much 
display  of  his  '  superb  intellect,'  as  he  seems  to  consider  it ; 
and  though  occasionally,  and  indeed,  in  many  instances,  he 
reaches  a  strain  of  original  and  philosophical  thinking,  at 
other  times  he  sinks  into  an  obscure  sort  of  metaphysical  and 
mystical  prosing,  and  becomes  very  formally  dull  and  dry, 
in  the  detail  of  trifling  circumstances  and  common  thoughts. 
These  faults  of  the  piece  are  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  exceeding  partiality  and  satisfaction  with  which  he  con 
templates  his  own  conceptions  and  speculations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reader  is  conciliated  and  won,  by  the  tone 
of  philanthrophy  prevailing  through  the  work. 

He  begins  with  an  account  of  his  life,  previously  to  the 
time  of  his  addicting  himself  to  opium,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  says,  of  '  creating  some  interest  of  a  personal  sort,  in  the 
confessing  subject.'  While  he  was  a  boy  at  school,  he 
acquired  the  art  of  conversing  fluently  in  Greek,  by  the 
practice  of  making  extempore  translations  of  newspaper 
paragraphs,  into  that  language.  He  at  length,  and  as  his 
guardians  thought  prematurely,  entertained  a  desire  to  be 
entered  at  college,  which  they  were  firmly  resolved  not  to 
gratify,  and  this  inspired  him  \vith  the  counter  resolution  of 
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quitting  his  school,  without  leave  or  ceremony,  and  being  no 
longer  a  school  boy.  Accordingly,  having  one  evening  heard 
the  service  in  the  school  room  for  the  last  time,  and  sorrow- 
ingly  taken  the  last  look  at  his  venerable  schoolmaster,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  decamped  in  the  night,  taking  a  place 
in  the  stage-coach  for  Wales,  with  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  world  all  before  him  where  to  choose  his  place  of 
rest  or  action.  Being  arrived  in  Wales,  he  soon  found  his 
finances  exhausted,  and  was  reduced  to  live  upon  'black 
berries,  hips,  and  haws,  &c.'  His  only  means  of  gaining  a 
better  subsistence  was  by  writing  love  letters  for  the  Welsh 
peasants.  His  practice  in  this  vocation,  together  with  his 
Greek  Sapphics  and  Alcaics,  procured  him  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  family  of  a  Welsh  Methodist,  where  he  was 
a  great  favorite  with  the  young  people,  whose  parents  were 
absent  at  a  quarterly  meeting.  But  the  good  man  and  his 
wife,  holding  in  much  less  admiration,  than  did  the  young 
folks,  both  love  letters  and  Greek,  on  their  return,  greeted 
their  visitor  with  a  cold  welcome ;  whereupon  he  says,  *  Mr 
Shelly  is  right  in  his  notions  about  old  age,  that,  unless  coun 
teracted  by  opposite  tendencies,  it  is  a  miserable  corrupter 
and  blighter  of  the  genial  charities  of  the  human  heart ;'  and 
as  he  observed  no  sign  of  any  such  opposite  tendencies  in 
this  instance,  he  could  do  no  other  than  take  leave  of  his 
young  friends  and  temporary  comforts. 

He  proceeded  to  London,  where  for  two  months  he  passed 
his  days  and  nights  in  the  streets,  in  extremity  of  hunger  and 
wretchedness ;  and  then  bettered  his  condition  very  little  by 
taking,  but  not  hiring,  lodgings,  in  a  large  desolate  mansion, 
in  or  near  Oxford  Street,  the  only  other  tenants  of  which 
were  a  starved  attorney,  and  a  female  child,  who  dusted  his 
apartment,  and  did  such  other  offices  of  house  keeping,  as 
his  style  of  living  required.  The  forlorn  little  girl  seemed 
to  shift  for  subsistence  as  she  could,  and  lived,  the  new 
tenant  knew  not  how.  The  said  attorney  seems  to  have 
carried  on  a  knavish  kind  of  business,  whatever  it  was, 
which  compelled  him  '  to  lay  down  his  conscience  for  the 
time,'  and  though  '  the  confessing  subject'  had  but  limited 
opportunities  of  observing  what  went  on,  *  he  saw  scenes  of 
intrigue  and  complex  chicanery,  cycle  and  epicycle  ;'  of 
which,  however,  no  distinct  notion  is  given ;  and  the  whole 
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story  of  the  little  girl,  the  attorney,  and  the  desolate  house,  is 
rather  a  meagre  affair,  from  which  the  writer  brings  himself 
off  not  very  happily.  He  '  generally  contrived  to  lounge  into 
the  attorney's  apartment  during  his  breakfast,  and  with  an  air 
of  as  much  indifference  as  he  could  assume,  took  such  frag 
ments  as  the  attorney  left.'  And  he  does  the  man  of  law  the 
justice  to  say,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  his  professional 
practice,  towards  himself  he  was  obliging,  and,  to  the  extent 
of  his  power,  generous. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  place  of  hard  and  cold  lodg 
ing  by  night,  and  in  rambling  about  the  streets  during  the 
day,  without  employment,  or  other  object  than  the  gratification 
of  an  idle  curiosity  and  the  finding  of  sufficient  food  to  be 
not  quite  starved  to  death  upon,  he  at  length  met  with  an 
acquaintance,  was  reclaimed  to  the  regular  course,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  Eton  college,  by  the  side  of  a  good  breakfast, 
in  company  with  a  friend.  After  so  long  an  abstinence,  a 
comfortable  breakfast  should  seem  to  be  the  signal  for  cheer 
fulness  and  hearty  feeding,  but  his  organs  had  contracted  an 
inveterate  habit  of  starvation,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  appetite ;  and  the  having  a  good  meal  within  his 
reach,  seemed  to  be  hardly  a  less  evil  now,  than  the  want  of 
it  had  been  before.  His  organs,  however,  gradually  recov 
ered  their  tone,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  university  without 
further  adventures  or  misfortunes,  but  with  an  injured  consti 
tution,  and  many  unpleasant  recollections.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  the  relation  of  the  effects  of  taking 
opium. 

Being  at  London  for  the  first  time  after  his  entrance  at 
college,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  acquaintance,  he  took  a  quan 
tity  of  opium,  which  put  him  into  an  ecstacy.  Thereafter — as 

the  Duke  of used  to  say,  *  Next  friday,  by  the  blessing 

of  Heaven,  I  purpose  to  be  drunk,' — he  was  accustomed  to  fix 
beforehand  how  often  he  would  commit  an  excess  in  opium. 
He  gives  a  dissertation  upon  the  effects  of  opium,  and  main 
tains,  that  the  exhilaration  produced  by  it,  is  not  at  all  like 
intoxication  by  brandy.  He  used  to  go  to  the  opera  in  a  state 
of  exhilaration  from  opium,  and  maintains,  that  he  could  enjoy 
the  music  much  more  exquisitely  by  the  help  of  this  excite 
ment  ;  and  accounts  for  this  by  saying,  that, 
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'Opium,  by  increasing  the  activity  of  the  mind,  increases  of 
necessity  that  particular  mode  of  its  activity,  by  which  we  are  able 
to  construct,  out  of  the  raw  material  of  organic  sound,  an  elaborate 
intellectual  pleasure.  A  chorus  of  elaborate  harmony,  displayed 
before  me,  as  a  piece  of  arras  work,  the  whole  of  my  past  life,  not 
as  if  recalled  by  an  act  of  memory,  but  as  if  incarnated  in  the 
music  ;  no  longer  painful  to  dwell  upon  ;  but  the  detail  of  its  inci 
dents  removed  or  blended  in  some  hazy  abstraction ;  and  its  pas 
sions  exalted,  spiritualized,  and  sublimed.' 

In  this  state  of  exhilaration,  he  could  find  excellent  matter 
of  delight  in  the  conversation  of  the  people  about  the  market, 
and  in  the  streets,  on  Saturday  night,  when  they  were  receiv 
ing  their  wages,  and  making  their  plans  of  amusement  for 
Sunday. 

The  most  remarkable  effect  of  this  drug  was,  to  enable 
him  to  study  with  good  success  the  German  metaphysics,  in 
Kant,  Fitche,  Schelling,  and  others. 

But  at  length  he  began  to  suffer  in  bodily  health,  and  to  be 
oppressed  with  melancholy.  His  remedy  was  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  his  doses.  When  he  reduced  it  to  one  eighth  part 
of  what  he  had  usually  taken,  he  says,  '  instantaneously,  and 
as  if  by  magic,  the  cloud  of  profoundest  melancholy,  which 
rested  upon  my  brain,  like  those  black  vapors  that  I  have 
seen  roll  away  from  the  summits  of  mountains,  drew  off  in 
one  day ;  passed  off  with  its  murky  banners,  as  simultane 
ously  as  a  ship  that  has  been  stranded,  and  is  floated  off  by  a 
spring  tide, 

That  moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all. 

My  brain  performed  its  functions  as  healthily  as  ever  before  ; 
I  read  Kant  again,  and  again  I  understood  him,  or  fancied 
that  I  did.' 

He  was  at  this  time  residing  in  a  cottage  among  the  moun 
tains  ;  where  one  day  a  Malay,  in  an  Asiatic  dress,  entered 
his  mansion.  He  describes  the  group,  of  which  this  visitor 
made  a  part,  as  it  presented  itself  to  him  in  the  kitchen,  when 
he  came  down  from  his  study  at  the  summons  of  his  house 
keeper. 

'  In  a  cottage  kitchen,  but  panneled  on  the  wall  with  dark  wood, 
that  from  age  and  rubbing,  resembled  oak,  and  looking  more  like  a 
rustic  hall  of  entrance  than  a  kitchen,  stood  the  Malay,  his  turban 
and  loose  trowsers  of  dingy  white,  relieved  upon  the  dark  panned 
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ing ;  he  had  placed  himself  nearer  to  the  girl  than  she  seemed  to 
relish ;  though  her  native  spirit  of  mountain  intrepidity  contended 
with  the  feeling  of  simple  awe,  which  her  countenance  expressed  as 
she  gazed  upon  the  tiger-cat  before  her.  And  a  more  striking  figure 
could  not  be  imagined,  than  the  beautiful  English  face  of  the  girl, 
together  with  her  erect  and  independent  attitude,  contrasted  with 
the  sallow  and  bilious  skin  of  the  Malay,  enamelled  or  veneered 
with  mahogany,  by  marine  air ;  his  small,  fierce,  restless  eyes, 
thin  lips,  slavish  gestures  and  adorations.  Half  hidden  by  the 
ferocious  looking  Malay,  was  a  little  child  from  a  neighboring  cot 
tage,  who  had  crept  in  after  him,  and  was  now  in  the  act  of  revert 
ing  its  head,  and  gazing  upwards  at  the  turban  and  fiery  eyes  be 
neath  it,  whilst  with  one  hand  she  caught  at  the  dress  of  the  young 
woman  for  protection.' 

The  Malay  addressed  him  in  Malay,  which  he  repaid  in 
Greek,  neither  understanding  the  other  ;  whereupon,  by  the 
way  of  entertaining  his  visitor  more  intelligibly  and  agreeably, 
the  host  offered  his  guest  a  ball  of  opium,  which  the  Malay 
accepted  very  cordially,  and  swallowed  with  great  avidity,  and 
thereupon  departed  on  his  journey  in  good  spirits.  The  dose 
was  so  large,  that  he  doubted  whether  he  had  poisoned  his 
guest,  or  done  him  a  kindness ;  but  he  congratulates  himself 
on  not  hearing  of  the  dead  body  of  the  Malay  being  after 
wards  found  on  the  road  side. 

For  a  time  he  employed  himself  in  his  mountain  cottage  in 
reading  the  *  grand  lamentations  of  Sampson  Agonistes,  the 
great  harmonies  of  the  Satanic  speeches  in  Paradise  Regained,* 
Spinosa  de  Emendatione  Humani  Intellectus,  and  Ricardo's 
Political  Economy.  But  at  length  his  habit  of  intemperance 
had  made  such  inroads  upon  his  constitution,  that  he  says, 
4  My  studies  have  now  been  long  interrupted.  I  cannot  read 
with  any  pleasure,  hardly  with  a  moment's  endurance.'  He 
describes  himself  as  being  in  a  state  of  intellectual  torpor. 

'  But  for  misery  and  suffering,  I  might  indeed  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  a  dormant  state.  I  could  seldom  prevail  on  myself  to 
write  a  letter ;  an  answer  of  a  few  words,  to  any  that  I  received, 
was  the  utmost  that  I  could  accomplish ;  and  often  that,  not  until 
the  letter  had  lain  weeks,  or  even  months,  on  my  writing  table. 
The  opium  eater  loses  none  of  his  moral  sensibilities,  or  aspirations ; 
he  wishes  and  longs,  as  earnestly  as  ever,  to  realize  what  he  believes 
possible,  and  feels  to  be  exacted  by  duty  ;  but  his  intellectual  ap 
prehension  of  what  is  possible,  infinitely  outruns  his  power,  not  of 
execution  only,  but  even  to  attempt.  He  lies  under  a  weight  of 
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incubus  and  night  mare ;  he  lies  in  sight  of  all  that  he  would  fain 
perform,  just  as  a  man  forcibly  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  mortal 
languor  of  a  relaxing  disease,  who  is  compelled  to  witness  injury 
or  outrage  offered  to  some  object  of  his  tenderest  love  ;  he  curses 
the  spells  which  chain  him  down  from  motion ;  he  would  lay  down 
his  life,  if  he  might  but  get  up  and  walk ;  but  he  is  powerless  as  an 
infant,  and  cannot  even  attempt  to  rise.' 

He. began  to  have  the  power,  when  awake,  of  painting,  as 
it  were  upon  the  darkness,  all  sorts  of  phantoms. 

*  At  night,'  he  says, *  when  I  lay  awake  in  bed,  vast  processions 
passed  along  in  mournful  pomp  ;  friezes  of  never  ending  stories, 
that  to  my  feelings  were  as  sad  and  solemn,  as  if  they  were  stories 
drawn  from  the  times  before  Oedipus — before  Tyre — before  Mem 
phis.  A  corresponding  change  took  place  in  my  dreams  ;  a  theatre 
seemed  suddenly  opened  and  lighted  up  within  my  brain,  which 
presented  nightly  spectacles  of  more  than  earthly  splendor.  My 
dreams  were  accompanied  by  deep  seated  anxiety  and  gloomy 
melancholy,  such  as  are  wholly  incommunicable  by  words.  I 
seemed  to  descend  into  chasms  and  sunless  abysses,  depths  below 
depths,  from  which  it  seemed  hopeless  that  I  could  ever  reascend. 
Nor  did  I,  by  waking,  feel  that  I  had  reascended.  Buildings,  land 
scapes,  &c.  were  exhibited  in  proportions  so  vast  as  the  bodily  eye 
is  not  fitted  to  receive.  Space  swelled,  and  was  amplified  to  an 
unutterable  infinity.  This,  however,  did  not  disturb  me  so  much 
as  the  vast  expansion  of  time ;  I  sometimes  seemed  to  have  lived 
seventy  or  a  hundred  years  in  one  night ;  nay,  sometimes  had  feel 
ings  representative  of  a  millenium  passed  in  that  time,  or,  however, 
of  a  duration  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  human  experience. 

'  In  the  early  stages  of  my  malady,  the  splendors  of  my  dreams 
were  chiefly  architectural ;  and 'I  beheld  such  pomp  of  cities  and 
palaces,  as  was  never  yet  beheld  by  the  waking  eye,  unless  in  the 
clouds.  To  my  architecture  succeeded  dreams  of  lakes  and  silvery 
expanses  of  water.  But  subsequently  the  waters  changed  their 
character ;  from  translucent  lakes,  shining  like  mirrors,  they  now 
became  seas  and  oceans.  Now  that  which  I  have  called  the  tyranny 
of  the  human  face  began  to  unfold  itself;  now  it  was  that  upon  the 
rocking  waters  of  the  ocean  the  human  face  began  to  appear ;  the 
sea  appeared  paved  with  innumerable  faces,  upturned  to  the  hea 
vens;  faces,  imploring,  wrathful,  despairing,  surged  upwards  by 
thousands,  by  myriads,  by  generations,  by  centuries ;  my  imagina 
tion  was  infinite,  my  mind  tossed,  and  surged  with  the  ocean.' 

Then  came  the  Malay,  and  with  him  a  train  of  oriental 
imagery  and  mythology. 
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*  Under  the  connecting  feeling  of  tropical  heat  and  vertical  sun 
lights,  I  brought  together  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  all 
trees  and  plants,  usages  and  appearances,  that  are  found  in  all  tro 
pical  regions,  and  assembled  them  together  in  China  or  Hindostan. 
I  brought  Egypt  and  her  gods  under  the  same  law.  I  was  stared 
at,  hooted  at,  grinned  at,  chattered  at,  by  monkies,  by  paroquets, 
by  cockatoos.  I  ran  into  pagodas ;  and  was  fixed  for  centuries  at 
the  summit,  or  in  secret  rooms ;  I  was  the  idol ;  I  was  the  priest ; 
I  was  worshipped;  I  was  sacrificed.  I  fled  from  the  wrath  of 
Brama  through  all  the  forests  of  Asia  ;  Vishna  hated  me ;  Seeva 
laid  wait  for  me.  I  was  buried  for  a  thousand  years  in  stone 
coffins,  with  mummies  and  sphinxes,  in  narrow  chambers,  in  the 
heart  of  eternal  pyramids.  The  cursed  crocodile  became  to  me  the 
object  of  more  horror  than  almost  all  the  rest.  I  was  compelled  to 
live  with  him;  and  for  centuries.  I  escaped  sometimes, and  found 
myself  in  Chinese  houses,  with  cane  tables,  &c.  All  the  feet  of  the 
tables,  sofas,  &c.  soon  became  instinct  with  life ;  the  abominable 
head  of  the  crocodile,  and  his  leering  eyes,  looked  out  at  me,  mul 
tiplied  into  a  thousand  repetitions.  And  so  often  did  this  hideous 
reptile  haunt  my  dreams,  that  many  times  the  very  same  dream 
was  broken  up  in  the  very  same  way ;  I  heard  gentle  voices  speak 
ing  to  me ;  and  I  awoke  and  it  was  broad  noon  ;  and  my  children 
were  standing  at  my  bed  side,  come  to  shew  me  their  colored  shoes, 
or  new  frocks,  or  to  let  me  see  them  dressed  for  going  out.  $o 
awful  was  the  transition  from  the  damned  crocodile,  and  other  un 
utterable  monsters  of  my  dreams,  to  the  sight  of  innocent  human 
natures  and  infancy,  that  in  the  sudden  revulsion  of  my  mind,  I 
wept  and  could  not  forbear  it,  as  I  kissed  their  faces.7 

By  diminishing  his  doses  he  gradually  recovered  the  use 
of  his  faculties,  and  alleviated  his  nightly  sufferings.  But  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  first  edition,  he  says,  '  One  memorial 
of  my  former  condition  still  remains ;  my  dreams  are  not  yet 
perfectly  calm  ;  the  dread  swell  and  agitation  of  the  storm 
have  not  wholly  subsided  ;  the  legions  that  encamped  in  them 
are  drawing  off,  but  not  all  departed ;  my  sleep  is  still  tumul 
tuous,  and,  like  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  our  first  parents, 
when  looking  back  from  afar,  it  is  still 

With  dreadful  faces  thronged,  and  fiery  arms.' 

This  second  edition  has  an  appendix,  which  does  not  add  at 
all  to  the  literary  merit  of  the  production,  but  is  rather  a  bul 
letin  of  the  state  of  the  patient's  health,  showing  his  constitu 
tion  to  be  exhausted  and  shattered,  and  that,  for  the  future, 
he  had  to  expect  only  penance  for  his  former  habits. 
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ART.  V. — Greek  Grammar,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Philip  Buttmann,  by  Edward  Everett,  Eliot  Professor  of 
Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University.  Boston,  Oliver 
Everett,  1822.  pp.  292: 

THE  grammar  of  the  Greek  language,  with  which  the  Eliot 
Professor  has  here  favored  the  public,  cannot  but  be  interest 
ing  to  all  scholars  in  our  country,  and  particularly  acceptable 
to  instructors.  Its  appearance  we  take  as  a  good  omen,  both 
that  the  pursuits  of  classic  literature  are  making  advances 
among  us,  and  that  the  difference  of  language  is  not  to  debar 
us  from  profiting  by  the  profound  learning  of  the  Germans. 

That  the  Greek  grammars,  which  have  hitherto  been  used 
in  our  schools,  are  deficient  and  unsatisfactory,  is  apparent 
from  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  been  changed ;  and 
no  one  has  yet  so  far  supplied  the  necessities  of  instruction, 
as  to  make  a  new  work  unnecessary.  The  imperfections  of 
the  treatises  now  in  use  may  be  traced,  at  least  primarily,  to 
two  sources.  They  are  abridgments,  made  from  the  more 
copious  works  of  skilful  philologists  by  scholars,  who  were 
not  themselves  acquainted  with  the  whole  extent  of  the  sub 
ject.  This  is  no  trifling  consideration  ;  for  however  easy  it 
may  be  to  form  a  new  book  by  compilations  from  several 
others,  works  thus  framed  are  inferior  in  clearness,  method, 
and  accuracy  to  those  which  are  founded  on  original  research. 
The  understanding  does  not  find  its  proper  food  in  ideas, 
which  are  given  at  second  hand  ;  where  principles  are  adopted 
on  authority,  instead  of  patient  investigation,  and  baldness  and 
obscurity  take  the  place  of  the  clear  results  of  continued 
reflection  and  inquiry.  The  other  source  of  the  deficiencies 
in  our  common  Greek  grammars  is  to  be  found  in  the  circum 
stance,  that  the  books,  from  which  they  are  principally  copied^ 
were  written  before  the  authors  had  gone  through  all  the 
necessary  preparatory  studies. 

Particular  grammar  is  a  science  of  observation ;  it  cannot 
receive  a  perfect  form,  until  the  whole  number  of  individual 
facts  has  been  observed  and  classified.  To  those,  who  first 
studied  the  subject,  the  variety  of  forms,  which  exist  in  the 
Greek  language,  seemed  almost  infinite ;  the  anomalies  ap 
peared  too  numerous  and  heterogeneous  to  admit  of  being 
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arranged  in  a  few  comparatively  simple  divisions.  But  the 
more  close  investigations  of  modern  scholars,  some  of  whom 
still  live  to  do  honor  to  our  age,  has  introduced  order  into 
every  branch  of  the  science,  and  exhibited  the  Greek  gram 
mar  in  its  vast  extent  and  beautiful  simplicity. 

Among  those,  who  have  most  contributed  to  the  advance 
ment  of  this  science,  the  first  place  is  justly  due  to  Herrmann, 
no  less  for  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  than  the  variety  and  accu 
racy  of  his  learning.  In  a  celebrated  treatise,*  he  called  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  subject  of  Greek  grammar, 
and  has  not  only  enriched  it  with  many  original  observations 
and  acute  criticisms,  but  by  opening  new  views  of  it,  has 
showed  others  in  what  manner  the  study  can  be  successfully 
pursued.  His  work  on  the  metres  is  unequalled,  and  may 
justly  be  taken  as  the  most  favorable  standard,  by  which  the 
researches  pf  the  German  scholars  in  this  intricate  branch  of 
learning,  may  be  measured.  His  edition  of  Vigerus  on  the 
Greek  idioms  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  derives  no  small 
part  of  its  value  from  his  own  corrections  and  additions.  But 
while  throughout  the  writings  of  Herrmann,  we  admire  the 
manly  understanding  of  this  bold  and  independent  critic,  we 
find  ourselves  sometimes  appalled  by  his  daring  conjectural 
emendations,  sometimes  bewildered  by  his  theories,  and  we 
often  desire  to  escape  from  his  speculative  positions  to  the 
matters  of  fact,  which  have  been  collected  by  less  ingenious 
men. 

It  is  only  as  a  grammarian  that  Matthiae  can  be  mentioned 
with  Herrmann  ;  for  he  holds  by  no  means  one  of  the  highest 
places  among  the  proficients  in  philology.  In  his  Grammar, 
of  which  an  English  scholar  has  given  a  translation,  we  find 
no  very  profound  views,  not  much  original  thought,  nor  proofs 
of  a  very  superior  understanding.  Still  he  has  been  a  most 
accurate  and  patient  inquirer ;  and  he  holds  in  his  department 
of  learning  the  same  rank,  which  belongs  in  the  natural 
sciences  to  the  careful  but  unphilosophic  observer.  His  work 
is  invaluable  to  the  advanced  student,  for  it  contains  an  ex-- 
planation  of  almost  every  form  that  occurs,  and  can  be  con 
sulted  as  a  magazine  of  minutest  criticisms  on  the  uses  and 
applications  of  words,  when  taken  separately,  or  connected 

*  De  Emendanda  Ratione  Graec.  Gram. 
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in  sentences.     But  he  is  no  philosopher ;  and  his  Grammar 
is  chiefly  useful  as  a  book  of  reference. 

But  that,  which  Matthiae  had  not  sufficient  genius  to  perform, 
has  been  done  by  Thiersch,  who  is  one  of  the  most  accom 
plished  scholars  of  the  day,  possessing  an  elegant  mind  and 
pure  taste,  no  less  than  various  and  profound  learning.  His 
Greek  Grammar,  as  improved  in  the  new  edition,  seems  to 
us,  not  only  the  best  of  that  language,  but  the  best  of  any 
language  whatever.  After  treating  of  the  Attic  dialect,  and 
every  subject  connected  with  it,  he  has  subjoined  an  elabo 
rate  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Epic  dialect ;  tracing 
the  forms  to  their  origin,  illustrating  them  historically,  and 
giving  a  concise  but  most  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  Homeric 
verse.  Having  done  this,  the  peculiarities  of  the  other  dia 
lects  are  sketched  with  a  few  strokes,  by  enumerating  and 
explaining  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the  Epic.  In 
the  syntax,  proofs  of  careful  reflection  and  unwearied  dili 
gence  in  conducting  his  researches  are  visible  on  every  page. 
The  greatest  order  prevails  throughout  the  whole,  one  propo 
sition  following  the  preceding  with  as  much  method  as  in 
books  of  geometry.  A  philosophic  spirit  pervades  every  part 
of  the  grammar  ;  and  yet  he  never  pauses  to  theorize  or  con 
tend  for  speculative  notions  on  language ;  but  is  always  true 
to  his  purpose  of  writing  a  grammar  of  the  Greek.  In  his 
preface  he  laments,  that  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  those  the 
most  precious  years  of  early  manhood,  should  have  been 
occupied  with  the  pursuits  of  grammar;  but  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  general  interest  excited  by  the  results  of 
his  investigations ;  and  now,  that  he  has  gained  a  high  repu 
tation  as  an  accurate  and  sagacious  critic,  he  is  still  young 
enough  to  enjoy  the  more  pleasing  studies,  which  relate  to 
the  ancient  poets  and  the  history  of  the  arts. 

The  Grammar,  of  which  Professor  Everett  has  given  a 
translation,  though  originally  designed  for  schools,  is  no- 
abridgment  or  compilation,  made  from  the  works  of  others, 
but  offers  the  fruits  of  long  continued  observation.  It  is  now 
many  years,  since  Buttmann  first  published  his  elements  of 
the  Greek  language.  His  object  was  to  prepare  a  work, 
which  should  contain  only  the  information  needed  by  begin 
ners.  But  his  plan  was  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  re 
ception  given  to  his  labors  by  the  public.  Like  so  many  of 
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his  countrymen,  who  concentrate  the  whole  energies  of  their 
minds  in  their  studies,  and  devote  to  some  favorite  branch  of 
learning  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and  all  those  precious 
moments,  which  others  give  up  to  pleasure,  politics,  or  gain, 
he  has  passed  a  laborious  life  in  the  pursuits  of  grammar  and 
criticism.  As  his  work  became  extensively  used  throughout 
the  best  schools  of  Germany,  he  was  enabled  to  make  in  it 
many  improvements  at  the  suggestion  of  practical  men,  or  of 
the  learned  teachers,  employed  in  the  German  seminaries ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  which  are 
semiannually  collected  at  the  great  literary  mart  of  Leipsic, 
have  always  contained  valuable  additions  to  every  branch  of 
philology,  and  especially  to  every  branch  connected  with  the 
Greek  language. 

Buttmann  is  an  older  scholar  than  Thiersch,  and  his  Gram 
mar  is  more  firmly  established  as  a  school  book.  It  departs, 
also,  very  much  less  from  the  usual  track,  and  being  less 
offensive  to  those,  who  are  opposed  to  innovations,  is  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  country.  We  earnestly  hope 
it  may  be  introduced  into  our  higher  seminaries.  There  are 
two  things,  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  gramma 
rian  of  the  Greek  language  ;  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  general  grammar,  and  a  thorough  know 
ledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  dialects.  Both  these 
the  learned  Prussian  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  His 
countrymen,  at  least  some  of  the  newest  school  of  criticism, 
do  not  think  him  sufficiently  philosophical ;  but  that  only 
means,  that  he  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  incorporate  into 
a  school  book  the  most  recent  theories  of  the  moods  and 
tenses,  and  the  latest  definitions  of  the  cases.  Good  sense 
and  sound  criticism  characterize  his  work ;  he  is  always  clear 
and  methodical ;  repeating  nothing,  equally  avoiding  redun 
dancies  and  omissions,  and  discussing  every  point  with  admi 
rable  brevity.  Reliance  may  always  be  placed  on  his  accu 
racy;  and  where  his  positions  differ  from  the  usual  ones, 
(and  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  paradigms  of  the 
verbs  such  differences  may  be  found,)  the  reader  may  be 
sure  that  the  difference  is  the  result  of  careful  research.  If 
any  are  desirous  of  comparing  this  Grammar  with  those  now 
in  use,  we  would  refer  them  especially  to  the  part  which 
treats  of  the  verb,  and  to  the  syntax. 
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It  would  hardly  become  us  to  say  how  well  the  Eliot  Pro 
fessor  has  performed  his  part  as  translator.  His  wide 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  his  station  in  the  ancient  and 
distinguished  University  to  which  he  belongs,  are  sufficient 
pledges,  that  the  translation  is  all  that  it  should  be.  Yet  we 
cannot  but  mention  one  excellence,  which  is  entirely  his  own  ; 
we  mean  the  distinctness  and  precision  with  which  all  Greek 
words  and  examples  have  been  rendered  into  English.  He 
fully  expresses  the  idea  of  the  original,  and,  without  doing 
violence  to  our  own  idioms,  translates  with  almost  verbal 
accuracy  those  important  little  phrases,  which  illustrate  the 
rules.  When  the  instructer  compares  this  with  the  loose 
manner,  in  which  the  Greek  peculiarities  are  rendered  and 
explained  in  our  common  manuals,  and  perceives  how  much 
it  assists  him  in  teaching  his  pupils  to  comprehend  and  trans 
late  with  careful  accuracy,  he  will  feel  that  Professor  Everett 
merits  no  small  thanks  for  his  clearness  and  exactness. 

The  practical  instructer  may  inquire,  in  what  manner  the 
present  Grammar  should  be  taught ;  and  what  is  the  course 
of  studies  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  make  use  of  it  ? 

It  is  obvious  from  a  moment's  inspection  of  Buttmann's 
Grammar,  that  it  requires  more  close  application  than  those, 
which  contain  only  the  accidence  and  plainest  principles.  A 
judicious  teacher  will  at  once  perceive,  that  not  every  thing 
in  it  should  be  learnt  by  heart,  and  that  much  must  be 
omitted  by  the  beginner.  Those  parts,  which  are  essential 
ly  necessary,  before  an  attempt  at  translation  can  be  made, 
should  be  pointed  out,  and  thoroughly  taught ;  while  the  rest 
should  be  reserved  for  a  more  advanced  state.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  next  step  is  to  take  an  elementary  work, 
beginning  with  the  simplest  combinations  of  words.  There 
should  be  no  translation  annexed,  for  if  the  learner  has  been 
properly  grounded  in  the  declensions  and  paradigms,  he 
will  be  able  without  difficulty  to  give  the  root  of  any  regular 
form,  which  he  may  meet,  and  his  attention  should  not  at 
first  be  directed  to  the  anomalies.  From  the  simplest  sen 
tences  he  should  be  led  to  those  which  are  variously  modi 
fied,  and  at  last  to  those  of  the  most  artificial  construction  ; 
care  being  taken,  that  the  examples  selected  for  use  illustrate 
the  rules  of  grammar  in  regular  succession.  The  instructer 
should  refer  to  the  rule,  which  is  to  be  applied,  explain  its 
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meaning,  illustrate  it  by  examples  and  by  frequent  repetition, 
and  show  its  bearings,  its  limits,  and  the  exceptions.  It  must 
then  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupil  ;  and  in  this  the 
greatest  accuracy  and  strictest  adherence  to  the  words  of  the 
book  must  be  required  ;  for  confusion  and  uncertainty  follow, 
if  the  pupil  be  allowed  to  substitute  expressions  of  his  own. 
The  first  school  books  used  in  the  study  of  every  language 
are  arranged  by  the  Germans  on  this  principle.  With  us, 
those  of  French  and  Spanish  are  so,  at  least  in  regard  to  the 
writing  of  exercises,  and  the  teachers  are  able  to  say,  with 
how  great  advantage.  For  the  study  of  Greek,  such  an 
elementary  work  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  Jacobs, 
of  Gotha,  and  expressly  adapted  to  the  Grammar,  which 
Professor  Everett  has  translated.  This  is  already  announced 
as  on  the  eve  of  being  published,  and  will  much  facilitate  the 
study  of  Greek,  by  conducting  the  learner  methodically  from 
the  simplest  union  of  subject  and  predicate,  to  the  full  har 
mony  and  variety  of  the  Attic  periods. 

When  the  pupil  has  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  acci 
dence  and  the  syntax,  and  learnt  their  application  from  a 
judicious  selection,  like  that  of  Jacobs,  he  should  at  once  be 
introduced  to  Homer.  The  Odyssey  contains  a  variety  of 
stories,  well  suited  to  interest  and  delight  the  boyish  mind, 
to  teach  lessons  of  prudence  and  virtue,  and  awaken  a  taste 
for  learning  and  literary  pleasures.  When  we  consider  the 
influence  of  the  Chian  bard  on  the  characters  of  men,  the 
brave  and  disinterested  spirit,  which  he  gave  to  his  country 
men,  the  many  poets  that  have  caught  their  inspiration  from 
him,  the  critics  that  have  become  conversant  with  beauty 
and  sublimity  through  his  works,  the  artists,  who,  from  the 
days  of  Phidias  to  our  own,  have  found  in  his  immortal 
inventions  the  best  subjects  to  employ  the  chisel,  we  cannot 
but  wish,  that  the  works,  which  have  produced  such  glorious 
fruits  wherever  they  have  been  cherished,  should  be  studied, 
and  understood,  and  valued  by  our  young  countrymen.  So 
long  as  bravery  and  perseverance  shall  be  honored,  so  long 
as  the  relations  of  family  and  friendship  shall  be  acknow 
ledged,  so  long  as  the  mild  and  gentle  affections  shall  be 
esteemed  the  best  safeguards  against  the  haughty  actions 
of  men,  so  long  as  liberty  shall  be  prized  and  defended,  the 
poems  of  Homer  will  awaken  sympathy  and  admiration. 
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They  present  as  a  mirror  the  purest  qualities  of  our  nature, 
and  since  their  beauties  rest  on  the  true  delineations  of  the 
human  passions,  working  within  the  mind,  or  expressed  in 
action,  they  have  been  welcomed  by  every  age  and  every 
nation,  and  are  hardly  less  grateful  to  the  innocence  of  boy 
hood,  than  to  the  maturity  of  scholarship. 

Herodotus,  too,  will  have  charms  for  the  youngest ;  for 
he  unites  an  almost  childish  simplicity  with  an  acute  and 
inquisitive  mind,  a  manly  love  of  liberty,  and  the  accuracy 
of  a  discriminating  historian.  In  our  schools  and  colleges  we 
sire  already  accustomed  to  read  extracts  from  this  delightful 
writer  ;  but  we  do  not  read  enough,  nor  the  proper  parts. 
Nothing  better  can  be  read  in  the  years  when  the  deepest 
impressions  are  made,  than  the  original  history  of  the  Grecian 
victories,  which  began  at  Marathon.  We  should  not  enter 
tain  the  young  students  with  the  fables,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  first  books  of  Herodotus,  but  direct  him  to  the 
more  inspiring  matters  of  fact,  which  are  contained  in  Erato 
and  the  three  following  Muses.* 

There  is  one  other  author  we  wrould  willingly  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  student,  who  desires  to  become  acquaint 
ed  with  the  spirit  no  less  than  the  character  of  the  Greeks ; 
we  mean  the  elegant  biographer  of  the  heroes  and  statesmen 
of  antiquity.  Plutarch,  under  the  disguise  of  translations, 
has  gained  a  place  in  almost  every  modern  library,  and 
though  our  English  version  of  his  Lives  is  deficient  in  spirit, 
he  still  seizes  on  the  attention,  and  is  read  with  delight.  It 
seems  established  by  universal  consent,  that  he  is  much  to 
be  recommended  ;  and  if  the  Attic  dialect  is  really  to  be 
taught,  why  should  not  this  eloquent  moralist  be  presented 
to  the  young  in  the  polished  elegance  of  his  native  language  ? 

By  the  study  of  the  authors  we  have  named,  the  learner 
will  receive  no  impressions  but  those,  which  are  favorable  to 
virtue  and  liberty  ;  and  he  will  have  become  so  far  possessed 
of  the  idioms  and  syntax  of  the  Greek  tongue,  as  to  be  able 
to  understand  the  tragedians.  Thucydides  is  so  much  of  a 
rhetorician,  that  he  will  serve  as  the  best  author,,  preparatory 

*  The  history  of  the  first  invasion  of  Darius  commences  at  the  94th  section 
of  the  sixth  book.  No  better  school  book  for  the  Greek  language  can  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  young,  than  might  be  made  of  the  residue  of  this  book 
and  the  three  following,  which  constitute  the  history  of  the  war*  with  Persi*. 

Neio  Series,  JVo.  17.  14 
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to  the  study  of  the  orators*  The  diligent  will  soon  master 
the  difficulties  of  his  style,  and  enjoy  his  strength,  his  elo 
quence,  his  rapid  narration,  and  his  skill  in  estimating  the 
motives  of  action,  and  delineating  the  characters  of  men. 

But  after  all,  the  choice  of  authors  should  in  a  great  mea 
sure  be  left  to  the  instructor,  who,  if  he  knows  his  business 
as  a  teacher,  and  understands  his  branch,  will  best  be  able 
to  select  those,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils,  and 
calculated  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  study  of  Greek  letters. 
It  is  our  misfortune,  that  we  confine  the  attention  of  all  to 
the  same  dull  round  of  elementary  books,  instead  of  introduc 
ing  them  to  the  Grecian  Muse  herself.  Our  youth  have  the 
means  of  contemplating  solitary  fragments,  but  not  of  learn 
ing  to  admire  the  symmetry  of  a  perfect  whole.  We  in 
struct  in  a  few  compilations,  and  leave  the  great  body  of 
Greek  literature  to  remain  unknown,  or  to  make  friends  for 
itself.  We  are  in  consequence  exposed  to  many  evils  ;  while 
some  regard  with  undue  admiration  everything  that  is  an 
cient,  others  depreciate  the  whole  study  of  classic  literature, 
and  declare  it  of  no  practical  value,  because  little  profit  has 
thus  far  resulted  from  the  imperfect  methods,  by  which  it 
has  been  pursued.  It  is  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Grecian  literature,  which  will  prove  useful  and  pleasant. 
We  must  grasp  at  the  forms,  which  are  seen  floating  at  a 
distance  in  shadowy  sublimity,  and  hold  them  fast,  till  they 
assume  distinct  shapes  and  intelligible  voices.  The  Attic 
Muse  delights  and  instructs  as  a  bosom  friend,  when  close 
acquaintance  has  worn  away  all  that  is  foreign  in  her  air, 
when  she  admits  us  to  her  confidence,  and  shows  us  by  what 
arts  she  has  gained  her  perennial  youth  and  beauty. 


ART.  VI. — Mi  Hissas  dl  Tepeleni,  Bassa  di  Jannina; 
Prospetto  storico  e  politico  del  Sig.  Malte-Brun.*  In 
the  Florence  Antologia.  1821. 

FRUITFUL  as  this  age  has  been  of  extraordinary  men,  the 
individual,  of  whom  we  now  propose  to  give  an  account,  is 

*  We  have  not  been  able  to  see  this  sketch  in  the  original  French. 
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one  of  the  most  remarkable,  which  it  has  produced.  If,  in 
estimating  the  characters  of  distinguished  barbarians,  we 
ought  not  apply  to  them  the  severe  rules  of  morality  by  which 
civilized  heroes  and  statesmen  are  judged,  still  less  ought  we, 
in  tracing  the  rise  from  obscurity  to  eminence  of  an  indivi 
dual  like  Ali  Pacha,  forget  that  he  owed  everything  to  the 
force  of  his  own  character,  in  a  far  more  literal  sense,  than 
those  who  rise  from  obscurity  to  eminence  in  civilized  coun 
tries.  A  security  of  private  rights  protects  every  one  in 
the  exercise  and  application  of  his  powers,  however  high  the 
aim  he  may  propose  to  himself.  In  a  country  like  Turkey, 
superior  talent  is  an  offence  against  the  government  monopoly 
of  all  the  means  of  influence.  In  most  of  the  civilized  coun 
tries  of  the  world,  there  is  a  certain  authorized  path  from  any 
station,  however  low,  to  almost  every  point  of  honor  and  trust. 
In  Turkey,  favor  and  intrigue  do  all,  and  the  cabals  of  the 
seraglio  govern  the  empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  kind  of 
rational  politics.  The  only  counterpoise  to  these  cabals  is 
the  insolent  spirit  of  the  janisaries,  itself  an  engine  as  uncer 
tain  and  capricious  in  its  operation,  as  that  against  which  it 
affords  the  only  check. 

In  this  state  of  things,  to  rise  like  Ali  Pacha,  from  an  hum 
ble  station  in  society,  to  a  power  far  greater  than  that  of  seve 
ral  crowned  heads  of  Europe  ;  and  to  acquire  and  maintain  this 
power  by  a  series  of  successful  enterprises  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  without  any  particularly  favorable  external  cir 
cumstances,  and  by  the  sole  energy  of  character  and  fertility 
of  personal  resources,  argue  a  truly  great  man.  That  the 
crimes  of  barbarous  society, — cruelty,  assassination,  oppression 
in  all  its  forms,  and  jealous  despotic  interference  with  indivi 
dual  rights  must  be  numbered  among  his  resources,  is  true. 
But  we  firmly  believe,  that  the  cruelties  of  Ali  Pacha  have 
been  much  exaggerated ;  that  tales  have  been  positively 
related  of  him,  which,  if  they  cannot  be  proved  false,  are 
such  as  could  not  be  proved  true,  nor  even  rendered  probable 
by  any  evidence  ;  and  that  finally,  Ali  Pacha  lived  among 
those,  who  could  probably  be  ruled  in  no  better  way. 

In  the  year  1819,  the  road  leading  from  the  sea  coast  of 
Albania  opposite  to  Corfu  up  to  Yanina,  was  perfectly  safe 
for  unarmed  travellers,  by  day  or  by  night.  Ten  years  be 
fore,  that  road  was  made  wholly  impassable,  by  the  robbers. 
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who  infested  it,  and  according  to  the  remark  of  Ali  Pacha 
himself,  he  could  not  have  traversed  it  with  all  his  armies. 
No  one  can  suppose,  that  to  reduce  tribes  of  warrior  shep 
herds,  men,  who  feed  their  flocks  and  pasture  their  herds, 
with  daggers  in  their  belts  and  guns  over  their  shoulders, 
from  a  perfectly  lawless  state  to  one  of  perfect  submission  to 
government,  and  to  do  this  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  is  the 
achievement  of  a  mild  and  paternal  government.  It  was  not 
to  be  brought  about  by  distributing  tracts,  promulgating  codes 
of  law,  or  introducing  the  trial  by  jury.  The  evil  required 
such  a  violent  remedy,  as  can  only  be  found  in  other  different 
but  violent  evils.  Without  intending  to  disguise  one  of  the 
dark  shades  of  Ali's  character,  we  only  express  the  opinion, 
that  the  vices  of  his  religion,  of  his  race,  of  his  country,  and 
in  a  word  of  the  whole  state  of  society  in  which  he  lived, 
may  account  for  some  portion  of  what  is  usually  charged  upon 
him,  as  personal  crimes. 

One  more  preliminary  remark  we  beg  leave  to  make. 
The  authority  for  minute  details  of  the  lives  of  men  in  barba 
rous  countries  must  often  be  extremely  questionable.  The 
want  of  the  art  of  printing  prevents  the  circulation  of  contem 
porary  information,  by  the  thousand  channels  of  the  period 
ical  press.  Recollection  and  tradition  must  be  depended 
upon,  farther  than  is  warranted  by  the  nature  of  those  sources 
of  evidence.  The  impartial  reader  must  therefore  bear  in 
mind  the  medium,  through  which  the  statements  laid  before 
him  have  passed.  The  account  we  propose  to  give  of  Ali 
Pacha  will  be  borrowed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  late 
work  of  M.  Pouqueville,  who  was  for  a  long  time  the  consul 
of  France  at  Yanina ;  from  the  Travels  of  Mr  Hughes,  and 
from  the  Memoir  of  Malte-Brun,  named  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  which  is  itself  chiefly  drawn  from  Pouqueville  and 
the  Travels  of  Mr  Hughes.  For  the  events  of  the  last  year 
of  Ali's  life,  we  have  also  had  recourse  to  the  French  Annu- 
aire,  and  the  files  of  the  continental  newspapers. 

Pouqueville  certainly  possessed  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  obtaining  information.  Long  residence  in  the  country 
and  official  access  to  Ali,  must  have  put  it  in  his  power  to 
collect,  to  observe,  and  to  hear  much,  which  would  escape  a 
traveller.  Nevertheless,  M.  Pouqueville  writes  in  a  tone  far 
too  passionate  to  prepossess  us  in  his  favor.  He  vilifies  Ali 
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too  much  to  pass  for  an  impartial  historian ;  he  relates  many 
things,  which  he  could  not  know  to  be  true,  some  which  we 
know  to  be  false,  and  several  which  are  contradicted  by  other 
authority,  as  good  in  respect  to  them  as  his  own.  Mr  Hughes' 
work  we  have  not  at  hand,  and  can  make  use  of  it  only  from 
the  recollection  of  a  former  perusal,  and  the  extracts  made 
from  it  in  the  Memoir  of  Malte-Brun.  Mr  Hughes'  repre 
sentation  of  Ali  is  in  the  main  a  good  deal  more  favorable, 
than  M.  Pouqueville's.  These  two  writers,  in  particular, 
differ  essentially  in  their  details  of  the  most  odious  event  in 
the  life  of  Ali,  from  which  we  would  gladly  be  able  to  infer, 
that  much  abatement  should  be  made  from  both.  The  Me 
moir  of  Malte-Brun,  like  every  thing  that  proceeds  from  him, 
is  highly  judicious,  and  is  the  most  valuable  document  we 
think  relative  to  Ali  Pacha,  of  which  the  public  is  in  posses 
sion*  We  regret  that  we  possess  it  only  in  an  Italian  transla 
tion. 

Ali  Pacha,  according  to  the  account  which  he  used  to  give 
of  himself,  was  descended  from  a  Turkish  family  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  came  into  Epirus  with  Bajazet  Ilderim  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Pouqueville  objects  to  this  pretended 
Asiatic  descent,  that  Ali  l  produces  no  titles  to  substantiate 
such  an  origin.'  What  sort  of  titles  would  have  satisfied  the 
French  consul,  and  in  what  way  they  ought  to  have  been 
exhibited,  he  does  not  inform  us.  He  maintains,  however, 
that  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  researches,  that  Ali  is  descend 
ed  from  one  of  those  native  Albanian  families,  who  were 
converted  from  Christianity  to  Mahometanism,  at  the  time  of 
the  Turkish  conquest.  With  respect  to  the  original  Christian 
and  subsequent  Mahometan  faith  of  these  Albanians,  we  be 
lieve  there  is  a  good  deal  of  justice  in  Lady  M.  W.  Monta 
gue's  account  of  them,  that  they  go  to  the  mosque  on  fridays, 
and  to  church  on  Sundays,  to  make  sure  of  their  salvation 
under  both  creeds. 

Pouqueville  informs  us,  that  the  genealogy  of  Ali  Pacha 
goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  this  is  a 
period  later  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  than  the  conquest 
of  Epirus  by  the  Turks,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  Consul's 
warrant  to  deny  the  account,  which  Ali  Pacha  gave  of  his 
Turkish  descent,  and  to  maintain  him  to  have  been  of  an  Al 
banian  stock.  The  first  of  his  family,  who  signalized  himself, 
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was  Muctar  his  grandsire,  who  perished,  it  is  said,  in  the  year 
1717,  in  an  assault  made  by  the  Turkish  armies  upon  the 
island  of  Corfu,  which  was  successfully  defended  by  the  Ve 
netian  general,  the  Marshal  Schulemburg.  The  sword  of 
Muctar  was  long  preserved  as  a  trophy,  in  the  arsenal  of 
Corfu,  and  disappeared  while  that  island  was  occupied  by  the 
French.  It  is  said  that  Ali  offered  a  large  sum  for  it.  Muc 
tar  left  three  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  named  Veli, 
and  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Ali  Pacha. 

The  Albanians,  it  is  well  known,  are  a  people  wholly  dis 
tinct  from  the  Turks,  of  uncertain  but  probably  of  Sclavonian 
origin.  A  portion  of  them  embraced  Mahometanism,  on  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Turks,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  but  a  portion  also  remained  firm  in  their 
nominal  attachment  to  the  kind  of  Christianity,  which  is  capa 
ble  of  existing  in  a  very  barbarous  and  warlike  region.  Their 
local  situation  and  lofty  spirit  had  enabled  them  to  hold  a 
higher  aspect  toward  the  Ottoman  government,  than  most  of 
the  conquered  nations,  and  at  the  period  at  which  the  history 
of  Ali  Pacha  begins,  in  the  person  of  his  grandfather,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Epirus  was  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  small  cantons,  nominally  subject  to 
two  or  three  Pachas,  but  really  possessed  of  a  predatory  and 
tumultuous  independence.  Muctar  was  at  the  head  of  a 
canton  of  this  description,  of  which  the  town  of  Tepeleni  was 
the  capital,  and  he  was  possessed  of  a  revenue  of  about  three 
thousand  dollars  of  our  money ;  a  considerable  sum  in  that 
quarter,  and  in  those  days.  Veli,  the  father  of  Ali  Pacha, 
being  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Muctar,  was  expelled 
by  his  older  brothers  from  his  home,  and  his  share  in  the 
inheritance,  and  reduced  to  take  up  the  profession  of  a  high 
way  robber,  an  extremely  reputable  calling  for  a  man  of  spirit 
in  Albania,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  Having 
in  this  pursuit  amassed  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
attached  to  himself  a  strong  band  of  kindred  spirits,  he  found 
himself  powerful  enough,  after  a  few  years,  to  attack  the 
town  of  Tepeleni,  which  was  subjected  to  his  elder  brothers, 
and  having  succeeded  in  driving  them  to  a  wooden  pavilion, 
he  prudently  set  fire  to  it,  and  burned  his  brothers  alive  ;  an 
act  of  fraternal  affection,  which,  according  to  Pouqueville. 
they  would  certainly  have  shown  to  him,  had  they  been  the 
conquering  party. 
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Having  thus  engrossed  the  patrimony,  and  the  lordship  of 
the  canton,  Veli  looked  round  for  a  matrimonial  alliance,  which 
ynight  strengthen  his  interest,  having  then  but  one  wife,  and 
she  a  slave.  He  accordingly  married  the  celebrated  Kamco, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  neighboring  Beys,  and  a  kinswoman 
of  Kurd,  the  Pacha  of  Berat,  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
Scanderbeg.  Of  this  marriage  were  born,  about  the  year 
1740,  our  hero,  Ali  Hissas,  whose  name  has  gained  a  place 
in  history,  and  Shamitza,  his  sister.  They  were  still  in  their 
infancy,  when  their  father  Veli  died,  leaving  them,  with  three 
older  children  of  a  former  marriage,  to  the  care  of  their 
widowed  mother,  Kamco.  Pouqueville  informs  us,  that  he 
received  these  details  from  Ali  Pacha  himself. 

On  the  death  of  Veli,  the  neighboring  Beys,  '  his  natural 
enemies,'  regarded  a  partition  of  his  government  among  them 
selves  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  began  to  put  their  forces  in 
motion  to  take  possession  of  Tepeleni  and  its  dependent  vil 
lages.  Kamco,  however,  did  not  understand  the  law  of 
nations  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  and  quitted  the  harem  to 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  her  deceased  husband. 
A  petty  war  ensued  between  her  and  the  neighboring  Beys 
of  Cormovo  and  Cardiki,  in  which  Ali  was  early  trained  to 
the  field.  After  a  series  of  alternate  successes  and  reverses 
in  the  course  of  this  war,  Kamco  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
with  her  youthful  son  Ali,  and  daughter  Shamitza,  was  car 
ried  captive  to  Cardiki,  an  event  connected  with  the  most 
tragical  occurrence,  in  the  history  of  Ali  Pacha.  After  en 
during  those  indignities,  in  the  most  revolting  excess,  from 
which  no  age  or  sex  is  protected  in  the  warfare  of  barbarous 
tribes ;  after  suffering  those  outrages  in  her  own  person,  and 
that  of  her  youthful  daughter,  which  left  a  sting  never  to  be 
extracted,  in  the  hearts  of  each,  Kamco  and  her  children  suc 
ceeded  in  paying  to  the  Cardikiotes  the  ransom  imposed  upon 
them,  and  were  restored  to  liberty.  Having  already,  it  is 
said,  secured  to  Ali  the  sole  inheritance  of  her  house,  by 
poisoning  her  other  sons,  she  devoted  herself  to  educating 
him  to  be  her  future  avenger. 

Ali  commenced  his  career,  according  to  Pouqueville,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  in  stealing  his  neighbors'  goats,  and  thus 
augmenting  his  property,  at  the  expense  of  theirs.  As  it  is 
in  this  way,  that  war  is  carried  on  upon  the  frontiers  of  bar- 
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barous,  not  to  say  civilized  nations,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  that  Ali  made  his  debut  in  this  way,  nor  can  it  be 
thought  a  great  reproach  on  his  military  prowess,  when  he 
was  yet  but  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  that  he  was  re 
pulsed  in  a  marauding  attack  upon  the  town  of  Cor- 
movo*  In  one  of  his  expeditions,  being  wholly  without  re 
sources  and  deserted  by  his  troops,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
ruins  of  a  monastery.  While  there  musing  on  his  prospects, 
he  struck  mechanically  on  the  ground  with  his  staff,  and 
hearing  a  hollow  sound,  and  meeting  with  resistance,  he  dug 
up  with  the  end  of  his  staff  a  casket  filled  with  gold,  with 
which  he  was  enabled  to  raise  a  force  of  two  thousand  men, 
and  return  in  triumph  to  Tepeleni.  This  anecdote  was  re 
lated  by  Ali  himself  to  M.  Vaudoncourt. 

With  the  means  thus  obtained,  Ali  collected  a  formidable 
band  of  adherents,  and  began  to  evince  a  power  and  a  spirit, 
which  alarmed  his  neighbors.  Kurd  himself,  the  Pacha  of 
Berat,  the  most  powerful  of  the  viziers  of  that  quarter,  took 
umbrage  at  the  increasing  forces  of  the  youthful  Ali,  and 
sending  a  powerful  army  against  him,  surprised  him  and 
brought  him  prisoner  to  Berat.  While  his  companions  in 
arms  were  elevated  to  the  scaffold,  it  was  generally  expect 
ed  that  Ali  would  share  that  fate.  Being  however  a  relation 
by  marriage  of  Kurd,  and  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  possessed  of  uncommonly  insinuating  manners,  he  suc 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  heart  of  the  old  Pacha,  and  w^as  retain 
ed  in  his  family,  for  some  years,  in  a  close  but  lenient 
imprisonment.  At  length  the  intreaties  or  intrigues  of  his 
mother  prevailed,  and  he  was  released  from  his  confinement 
and  restored  to  the  family  domain  of  Tepeleni,  where  he 
remained  tranquil  till  the  death  of  Kurd,  either  protected 
against  his  enemies  by  Kurd's  influence,  or  awed  by  his 
power.  The  season  of  inactivity,  which  he  had  passed  in 
his  confinement  at  Berat,  appears  to  have  subdued  in  some 
degree  the  effervescence  of  his  youth.  Instead  of  pursuing 
a  predatory  warfare  against  his  neighbors,  he  enlisted,  as 
occasion  invited,  with  his  dependent  forces  in  their  service, 
and  thus  gradually  acquired  influence,  and  a  reputation 
among  the  Beys  of  Epirus.  At  the  age  of  twenty  four,  he 
entered  into  a  matrimonial  connection,  and  espoused  the 
daughter  of  Capelan,  Pacha  of  Delvino,  the  beautiful,  cele 
brated,  and  deeply  lamented  Emineh. 
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His  new  father  in  law  was  a  man  of  a  still  more  uneasy 
natural  temper  than  himself,  and  with  the  project  of  render 
ing  himself  independent  of  the  Porte,  was  engaged  in  an 
extensive  system  of  brigandage  and  private  warfare,  the  only 
mode  of  accumulating  resources,  and  gathering  and  paying 
troops.  Pouqueville  tells  us,  that  Capelan  Pacha  looked 
for  a  zealous  cooperation  in  this  policy  from  Ali  his  new  son 
in  law  ;  but  that  the  latter,  too  shrewd  to  labor  in  any  cause 
but  his  Own  advancement,  instead  of  cordially  aiding  the 
projects  of  Capelan,  afforded  him  only  an  exterior  and  insin 
cere  cooperation,  and  privately  denounced  him  to  the  Porte, 
as  a  dangerous  subject ;  and  succeeded  by  stimulating  Cape 
lan  to  new  excesses,  and  then  acting  in  secret  as  an  informer 
against  him,  in  bringing  him  to  the  scaffold.  The  reward, 
which  Ali  promised  himself  for  all  this  perfidy,  was  the 
inheritance  of  his  father  in  law's  treasure.  To  this  account 
of  Pouqueville  we  object  its  purely  gratuitous  character. 
How  could  the  French  Consul  be  acquainted  with  the  secret 
and  treacherous  informations  given  by  Ali  to  the  Turkish 
Court  jifty  years  before?  And  knowing,  as  Ali  did,  the 
Turkish  law,  by  which  the  property  of  a  rebellious  subject 
devolves  to  the  Sultan,  a  law  which  actually  went  into  ope 
ration  on  this  occasion,  what  probability  is  there  in  the  tale, 
that  for  the  sake  of  this  inheritance,  to  which  he  could  not 
succeed,  Ali  denounced  his  father  in  law  to  the  Roumeli 
Valicy,  or  Viceroy  at  Roumelia,  and  brought  him,  says  Pou 
queville,  to  the  scaffold,  a, place,  by  the  way,  to  which  Pachas 
are  not  brought  ? 

On  the  death  of  Capelan,  his  son  in  law  Ali  was  disap 
pointed  in  his  desires  to  receive  the  appointment  to  the 
Pachalic  of  Delvino.  It  was  bestowed  on  Ali,  the  Bey  of 
Argyro-Castro,  a  strong  town  in  the  province  j  but  that  Ali 
Pacha  was  not  heinously  aggrieved  at  the  disappointment  may 
be  inferred  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  marriage  was  soon 
contracted  between  Shainitza  his  sister  and  Ali,  the  new 
Pacha  of  Delvino.  About  this  time  the  ancient  Kurd  died, 
and  Ali  Pacha  aspired  to  the  succession  to  the  government 
of  Berat,  and  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Kurd,  between 
whom  and  himself  a  mutual  passion  had  long  existed.  The 
latter,  however,  had  in  dying,  bequeathed  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  Ibrahim  Bey  of  Avion,  who  also  obtained  the 
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pachalic  of  the  deceased  Kurd.  This  preference  of  a  rival 
in  an  affair  at  once  of  ambition  and  love,  is  said  to  have 
fixed  a  thorn  in  the  mind  of  Ali,  which  rankled  during  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

We  have  been  unable  to  collect  with  much  certainty, 
from  the  contradictory  accounts,  whether  it  was  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  that  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Pacha  of 
Negropont,  from  which  he  returned  enriched  with  pay  and 
plunder,  and  with  great  reputation  as  a  warrior.  Supposing 
it  to  be  at  this  period,  it  was  of  course  with  favorable  pros 
pects,  that  Ali  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  enemies  of  his 
family  at  Tepeleni.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  confused  statement 
of  Pouqueville,  to  discover  precisely  the  nature  of  the  affair. 
In  its  result,  Ali  betrayed  the  hostile  party  into  an  abortive 
attempt  to  assassinate  himself,  and  falling  upon  them  during 
the  revelry  of  this  supposed  joyful  event,  he  involved  them 
in  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Their  estates  were  divided 
among  his  followers,  whose  obsequiousness  and  attachment 
were  ensured  by  these  donatives,  and  thus  Ali  transformed 
himself  into  the  undisputed  master  or  despot  of  the  Canton 
of  Tepeleni. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Ali  had  given  his  sister 
Shainitza  in  marriage  to  Ali  the  Pacha  of  Delvino.  At  the 
period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  M.  Pouqueville  informs 
us,  that  she  was  solicited  by  her  brother  to  poison  her  hus 
band.  As  she  refused  to  lend  herself  to  this  atrocious  act, 
Ali  prevailed  on  Soliman,  the  brother  of  the  Pacha  of  Delvi 
no,  to  commit  this  crime,  and  gave  him  the  widow,  his  sister, 
as  the  reward.  To  all  these  horrors,  repeated  by  the  French 
Consul  with  a  particularity  of  detail,  which  could  not  be  known 
at  the  time,  and  which  has  no  probability  in  any  supposed 
motive  by  which  they  were  prompted,  we  take  leave  to 
deny  our  belief.  To  his  brother  in  law  thus  disposed  of, 
Ali  failed  of  succeeding  in  the  Pachalic  of  Delvino.  It  was 
given  to  Selim  Bey  Coka,  of  a  powerful  native  Albanian 
family.  M.  Pouqueville,  however,  tells  us,  that  the  simple 
circumstance  of  having  murdered  his  brother  in  law  procured 
Ali  great  additional  reputation  among  his  neighbors,  and  that 
he  was  particularly  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  Selim  Bey 
Coka,  who  had  superseded  him  in  the  succession  of  the 
pachalic ;  all  which  sounds  to  us  highly  improbable.  Selim 
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Bey,  being  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Venetian  possessions  at 
Bucintro,  had  sold  to  the  government  of  Venice  the  wood 
of  certain  forests  in  the  Pachalic  of  Delvino.  This  act  of 
treason  against  the  Sultan's  forest  laws  was  no  sooner  com 
mitted,  than  Ali  Pacha  secretly  denounced  it  to  the  Porte, 
and  received  in  return  a  secret  firman  to  take  the  life  of 
Selim  Bey.  This  he  effected  by  artifice  and  fraud  ;  and 
received  as  his  reward  the  Pachalic  of  Thessally,  his  first 
appointment  from  the  Porte,  and  his  first  title  to  the  name  of 
Pacha.  He  received  at  the  same  time,  the  extraordinary 
commission  of  Dervendgi  Pacha,  or  Chief  of  the  Passes,  with 
instructions  to  free  Thessally  from  the  bands  of  robbers,  with 
which  it  was  infested. 

We  suppose  him  at  this  time  to  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  the  energy  of  his  character  was  now  at 
once  unfolded.  With  a  force  of  four  thousand  men,  which 
he  was  able  to  levy  from  among  his  Albanian  countrymen, — 
the  military  Swiss  of  Turkey, — he  swept  his  pachalic  of  the 
brigands  that  infested  it ;  and  did  it  at  least  the  service  of 
allowing  it  to  be  plundered  by  none  but  himself.  His  wealth, 
reputation,  and  influence  grew  with  his  successful  adminis 
tration  of  this  small  province ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  pew 
years  his  reputation  had  so  greatly  increased,  that  he  was 
advanced  by  the  Porte  to  the  Pachalic  of  Yanina.  This 
place  he  held  till  his  death,  and  from  this,  as  a  centre,  ex 
tended  his  power  over  Albania,  Thessally,  and  the  greater 
part  of  continental  Greece.  His  mother  Kamco  had  thus 
far  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  his  advancement,  but 
about  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  Pachalic  of  Yanina, 
she  died,  and  left  it  as  her  death  bed  charge  to  her  son  Ali, 
and  her  daughter  Shainitza,  now  wife  of  Soliman  Pacha  of 
Delvino,  that  they  should  exterminate  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
diki,  by  whom,  as  we  have  related  above,  Kamco  and  her 
children  were  held  for  some  time  in  bondage,  and  treated 
with  indignity. 

Till  the  accession  of  Ali  Pacha  to  the  government  of 
Yanina,  which  happened  in  the  year  1788,  this  city  had 
been  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  independence  of  its 
factions ;  and  Pouqueville  tells  us,  that  Ali  was  obliged  to 
wage  a  kind  of  warfare  against  the  villages  and  farms  be 
longing  to  its  Beys  and  wealthy  inhabitants,  in  order  to  com-* 
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pel  them  to  receive  him  into  the  city,  and  acknowledge  him 
as  Pacha.  Once  established  in  this  city,  his  policy  began 
to  develope  itself;  and  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  follow 
ing  principles.  The  first  was  by  no  means  original  with 
him,  but  one  of  the  leading  rules  of  Turkish  policy,  viz.  to 
humble  all  the  distinguished  individuals  in  the  community, 
and  to  break  the  power  of  parties  and  of  men.  This  mea 
sure  was  attended  in  the  case  of  Ali  with  a  great  accession  of 
riches,  derived  from  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the 
wealthy  Beys,  on  whom  his  power  fell.  Another  principle 
of  his  government  was  more  original.  He  called  Greeks  to 
his  council,  professed  great  respect  for  their  religion,  and 
enforced  a  real  toleration  throughout  his  domains.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  system,  Yanina  became  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  modern  Greek  improvement.  If  in  this, 
Ali  Pacha  departed  from  the  jealous  Moslem  policy,  he  did 
so  not  less,  in  building  up  the  power  of  the  Albanians,  a 
people  who  have  ever  been  the  object  of  Turkish  hostility. 

The  mountains  of  Albania  have  long  been  a  nursery  of 
men,  whence  all  the  warlike  Pachas  of  the  Turkish  empire 
have  drawn  recruits.  Large  numbers  of  Albanians  have 
fought  in  the  armies  of  the  Bey  of  Egypt,  and  wherever  else 
wages  and  plunder  were  to  be  had.  Several  regiments  of 
them  have  been  admitted  even  into  the  Neapolitan  service. 
But  hitherto  the  Albanians,  when  in  Turkish  service,  have 
formed  but  a  corps  in  a  Turkish  army.  Under  Ali  Pacha, 
an  Albanian  himself,  they  formed  his  whole  army,  and  though 
that  army  was  never  called  out  in  a  hostile  attempt  against 
the  government  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  till  the  final  revolt  in 
which  Ali  perished,  yet  it  must  have  been  highly  offensive 
at  Constantinople  to  see  the  strongest  vassal  of  the  state, 
deriving  his  strength  from  an  armed  force  of  a  different 
language,  and  doubtful  faith,  hostile  by  nature  to  the  genuine 
Turks.  That  Ali  Pacha,  under  these  circumstances,  should 
have  persisted  in  organizing  and  retaining  an  Albanian  army, 
shows  that  he  had  resolved  to  live  and  die  chief  of  Albania ; 
and  to  establish  himself  a  power  at  home,  which  would  re 
lieve  him  from  a  dependence  oh  Constantinople,  for  support 
or  promotion. 

At  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  government  of  Yaninar 
Ali  had  two  sons,  Muctar  and  Veli,  the  children  of  Emineh, 
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whom  we  have  mentioned  above.  They  were  already  of  an 
age  to  take  a  part  in  their  father's  military  enterprises.  The 
first  of  these,  according  to  Pouqueville,  was  the  destruction  of 
Comovo,  a  town  whose  inhabitants  were  united  with  the 
Cardikiotes,  on  the  occasion,  when  the  mother  of  Ali  was  de 
feated,  and  with  himself  and  sister  made  prisoner.  We  forbear 
to  quote  the  anecdotes  of  the  horrors  of  vengeance  practised 
on  the  Primate  of  Cormovo,  who,  on  the  occasion  above 
mentioned,  had  outraged  the  proud  Kamco,  regarding  them 
as  too  disgusting  to  be  repeated,  on  the  mere  assertion  of 
Pouqueville.  The  Pacha  of  Berat,  Ibrahim,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Ali  Pacha, 
gathered  his  forces  to  resist  him.  He  had  soon  reason  to 
solicit  peace  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  his  domains,  which 
Ali  had  wrested  from  him,  but  which  were  assigned  as  a* 
marriage  portion  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ibrahim,  who  be 
came  the  wife  of  Muctar,  the  oldest  son  of  Ali  Pacha. 

We  know  not  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Pouqueville's  ac 
counts  of  the  attempts  soon  after  made  by  Ali  Pacha,  to  take 
off  Ibrahim  by  poison.  The  French  Consul  tells  us,  that  Ali 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  wife  of  Ibrahim  to  perform  this 
perfidious  act,  that  she  refused,  and  '  that  the  intrigue  remain 
ed  buried  in  the  secresy  of  the  family.'  How  this  poisoning 
intrigue,  after  being  buried  thirty  years  in  the  secresy  of  the 
family  of  a  Turkish  Pacha,  was  disinterred  for  M.  Pouque 
ville's  information,  he  has  not  told  us.  The  same  remark 
may  be  extended  to  another  tale  of  poisoning,  which  imme 
diately  follows  this. 

In  the  year  1790,  Ali  Pacha  made  his  first  attempt  against 
the  Suliotes,  a  somewhat  singular  people,  who,  by  a  curious 
literary  coincidence,  have  been  brought  into  great  celebrity, 
by  the  circumstance,  that  their  country  was  visited  on  his 
travels,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  by  a  poetical  English  lord. 
We  have  not  room  to  give  a  minute  account  of  this  people, 
but  will  observe,  in  brief,  that  they  constituted  a  sort  of  mili 
tary,  predatory,  and  pastoral  confederacy,  in  the  mountains 
between  Yanina  and  the  sea  coast  of  Epirus.  Protected  in 
their  fastnesses  from  the  reach  of  the  government  arm,  nomi 
nally  Christians  in  their  faith,  and  virtually  independent  in 
their  conduct,  it  is  perfectly  senseless  to  rail  at  Ali,  the  '  legi 
timate'  ruler  of  the  country,  for  attempting  to  subjugate  them. 
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Had  they  remained  quiet  in  their  strong  holds,  it  would  have 
been  his  duty  as  the  Viceroy  of  the  Porte,  to  bring  them  into 
obedience  to  its  laws  ;  but  when  we  consider  that  they  were 
perpetually  engaged  in  predatory  wars  upon  all  the  neighbor 
ing  villages,  Christian  and  Albanian,  and  that  they  thus  filled 
the  country  with  confusion  and  danger,  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
the  motives,  from  which  Ali's  hostile  policy  toward  these 
tribes  is  condemned. 

In  his  first  attempts  on  this  people  Ali  met  with  little  suc 
cess.  His  troops  made  no  impression  upon  their  bands,  in 
the  inaccessible  cliffs  of  Suli,  and  were  harassed  on  their 
return  to  Yanina,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  deserted  Suliote 
villages.  In  the  year  1792,  he  prepared  with  greater 
earnestness  another  attack  upon  them.  As  a  preliminary 
step,  he  detached  from  their  interest  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who 
had  hitherto  stimulated  them  against  Ali,  proposed  to  Ibra 
him  to  make  a  still  closer  union  of  their  families  in  marrying 
his  second  son  Veli  with  a  younger  daughter  of  Ibrahim,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  latter  from  the  cause  of 
the  Suliotes.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  policy,  he  took 
occasion,  according  to  M.  Pouqueville,  of  the  unsuspicious 
moments  of  the  nuptial  festivities  to  assassinate  a  nephew 
of  Ibrahim,  whom  we  suppose  to  have  been  forward  in  encou 
raging  the  Suliotes.  The  French  Consul,  after  informing  us 
that  this  assassination  was  perpetrated  by  the  hand  of  Ali 
himself  in  the  penetralia  of  his  palace,  in  a  room  to  which 
there  was  no  access  but  by  a  ladder  and  a  trap  door,  and 
to  which  he  had  betrayed  his  victim  alone,  undertakes  to 
describe  to  us  the  manner,  the  gesture,  the  tone,  and  the 
instrument  made  use  of  by  Ali  on  this  occasion.  To  give 
such  details  of  such  scenes  is  to  write  romance,  not  history. 

The  second  campaign  was  commenced  against  the  Suliotes 
July  1st,  with  a  corps  of  9000  men.  The  Suliotes  counted 
but  1300  in  arms,  and  with  these  retired  before  the  enemy 
into  the  interior  of  the  mountains.  The  army  of  Ah',  in  the 
attempt  to  follow  them,  was  annoyed  by  the  missiles  and 
rocks  cast  down  on  them  from  above,  and  fled,  says  M. 
Pouqueville,  with  a  loss  of  740  men.  Why  they  should  fly 
does  not  appear  ;  but  the  good  Consul  tells  us,  that  Ali  him 
self  took  to  flight  with  1000  men,  all  that  he  had  been 
able  to  rally,  and  entered  Yanina  in  the  night.  Unable  to 
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succeed,  by  open  force,  Ali  now  resorted  to  fraud.  He 
made  peace  with  the  Suliotes,  and  as  M.  Pouqueville  himself 
characterizes  his  favorite  people,  '  as  avaricious  rather  of 
money  than  glory,'  he  found  no  difficulty  in  engaging  a  band 
of  their  warriors  to  enter  into  his  service,  in  a  pretended 
expedition  against  the  Bey  of  Argyro-Castro.  Scarcely  had 
the  combined  force  of  Albanians  and  Suliotes  undertaken  this 
march,  when  the  latter  were  surrounded,  and  disarmed,  and 
made  prisoners  by  the  Albanians.  Ali  now  proposed  to  Tza- 
vellas,  the  chief  of  the  Suliote  confederacy,  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  to  submit  themselves.  Tzavellas,  making"  an 
evasive  answer,  was  sent  home  by  Ali  to  consult  his  country 
men,  leaving  his  troops  and  his  son  among  them  as  prisoners 
and  hostages.  Arrived  among  his  fellow  citizens,  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  defiance  to  Ali,  of  which  M.  Pouqueville  has  given 
us  a  copy.  It  is  for  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  probable 
authenticity  of  such  a  document.  It  is  not  the  least  suspicious 
circumstance  about  it,  that  it  consists  of  idle  and  insulting 
generalities,  which  no  sensible  chieftain,  who  has  great  affairs 
in  his  hands,  troubles  himself  to  write.  What  followed  after 
this  attempt,  M.  Pouqueville  does  not  inform  us,  except  by 
saying  in  a  note,  that  '  the  valor  and  audacity  of  Tzavellas  and 
his  wife  obliged  Ali  Pacha,  after  three  years  of  combats  and 
reprisals,  to  restore  to  them  their  son,  and  the  other  prisoners.' 
We  infer  from  this,  that  the  war  continued  with  various  suc 
cess  for  three  years  longer,  and  that  a  pacification  then  en 
sued  by  the  submission  of  the  Suliotes.  It  is  certainly  some 
what  to  the  credit  of  Ali  Pacha,  regarded  as  a  Turkish 
governor  waging  war  against  rebellious  Christian  subjects,  that 
young  Tzavellas  and  his  fellow  Christians,  after  passing  three 
years  in  Ali's  dungeons,  wore  their  heads  home. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  interior  of  his 
domain,  Ali  was  employed,  as  the  Consul  informs  us,  in  tam 
pering  with  a  foreign  power,  (what  power  he  makes  a  matter 
of  mock  secresy,)  to  aid  him  in  setting  up  as  an  independent 
prince  in  Greece.  A  traitorous  correspondence  containing 
these  proposals  was  intercepted  by  the  Porte,  and  a  Capidgi 
Bachi  sent  down  with  it  to  Yanina,  to  investigate  its  authen 
ticity.  Ali,  according  to  the  Consul,  induced  a  wretched 
Greek,  by  mingled  promises  and  threats,  to  confess,  that  he 
forged  the  correspondence.  The  Greek  of  course  was  hung 
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on  the  spot,  and  Ali's  loyalty  redeemed  from  suspicion.  All 
this  seems  to  us  insipid  and  unlikely.*  No  names,  dates,  coin 
cidences,  or  arguments  are  given,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
Ali  ever  conceived  the  project  of  avowedly  throwing  off  his 
dependence  on  the  Porte. 

The  succeeding  two  years,  up  to  the  summer  of  1797, 
were  occupied  by  Ali  in  a  war  on  a  revolted  Bey  of  Upper 
Albania,  to  which  he  marched  by  command  of  the  Porte,  and 
in  which  he  made  some  accessions  to  his  domains.  The 
names  of  the  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  these  transactions  are  of  too  little  notoriety  to  be  repeated. 
An  event  of  greater  importance  was  the  revolt  of  Passevend 
Oglou,  Pacha  of  Widin,  a  frontier  post  on  the  Austrian  side 
of  Roumelia,  one  of  the  boldest  and  ablest  of  the  Turkish 
governors  of  the  last  century.  This  revolt  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  when  the  French,  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  became  masters  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  of  the  conti 
nental  possessions  of  the  Venetians  in  Greece,  Prevesa,  Parga, 
Vonizza  and  Bucintro.  Ali  Pacha,  according  to  M.  Pouque- 
ville,  succeeded  in  making  Gentili,  the  French  commandant 
of  the  Ionian  Isles,  subservient  to  his  policy.  He  welcomed 
the  tricolored  flag,  sent  to  Yanina  on  a  message  of  fraternity 
by  the  French  general,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Bonaparte, 
which  was  published  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  The  return 
for  this  cajolery  was,  that  Ali  Pacha  received  from  the 
French  government  leave  to  fit  out  an  expedition  by  sea 
against  two  powerful  Albanian  cantons  on  the  coast ;  an 
attempt  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  before,  because  the 
Venetians  regarded  the  strait  between  Corfu  and  Albania,  in 
the  same  light  as  the  emperor  of  Russia  does  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  viz.  as  a  close  sea.  Ali  received  the  French  general's 
permission  to  navigate  this  close  sea  with  his  galleys,  fell  upon 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  engaged  in  the  festivities  of  Easter, 
in  the  spring  of  1798,  and  killed  6000 ;  a  considerable  num 
ber  to  be  massacred  without  resistance,  by  a  marauding  band  ; 
but  the  French  Consul,  like  the  painter  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,  with  his  diamonds,  is  never  niggardly  with  his  killed 
and  wounded.  The  most  vexatious  thing  in  his  account  is, 

*  That  all  which  Pouqueville  gives  as  the  language  used  by  Ali  in  private,  to 
persuade  the  Greek,  must  be  imaginary  and  without  authority,  needs  not  be 
said. 
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that  he  does  not  state  the  semblance  of  a  provocation,  on  the 
part  of  these  unfortunate  cantons,  belonging  to  another  pa- 
chalic,  and  separated  from  that  of  Ali  by  impassable  moun 
tains,  which  made  all  access  to  them  by  land  impossible  ; — 
Quodcunque  ostendis  rnihi  sic  incredulus  odi. 

His  success  on  this  occasion,  however,  raised  Ali  in  the 
estimation  of  all  good  mussulmans,  and  procured  him  a  brevet 
of  Asian,  the  Lion,  with  which  he  marched  out,  at  the  com 
mand  of  the  Porte,  and  at  the  head  of  8000  men,  against  the 
formidable  rebel  Passevend  Oglou. 

Forty  pachas  of  Asia  and  Europe,  with  their  feudatory 
powers,  were  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Widin,  when  Ali 
Pacha  appeared  among  them.  At  this  moment,  the  intelli 
gence  reached  the  army,  that  the  French  had  landed  in 
Egypt.  This  invasion  of  the  Grand  Seignor's  territory  led 
of  course  to  an  open  rupture  between  the  Porte  and  the 
French  government.  As  the  latter,  by  the  possession  of  the 
Venetian  forts  on  the  Grecian  continent,  was  the  frontier 
neighbor  of  Ali,  he  immediately  received  orders  to  leave 
Widin,  and  repair  to  the  defence  of  his  own  territory.  Ar 
rived  at  Yanina,  he  was  able  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  General 
Gentili,  who,  for  a  French  commander  of  a  very  important 
frontier  station,  appears  to  have  been  a  credulous  gentleman. 
Ali  made  him  believe,  that  he  was  only  raising  troops  and 
strengthening  his  army,  by  way  of  maintaining  an  armed  neu 
trality  between  the  Porte  and  France.  Under  this  delusion 
the  crafty  Pacha  enticed  the  French  general  Rose,  com 
mandant  of  Bucintro,  to  a  parley  at  Philates,  where  he  seized 
him  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  At  the  same 
moment,  he  fell  upon  the  French  posts  at  Bucintro,  Prevesa, 
and  Vonitza,  massacred  or  made  prisoners  their  garrisons, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  seizing  Parga,  by  the  appear 
ance  of  a  Russian  fleet,  which  took  possession  of  it  for  the 
Emperor  Paul,  at  that  time  the  august  ally  of  the  Grand  Turk. 
Some  of  these  movements  are  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  who 
have  been  taught  by  Lord  Byron's  muse  to 

f  Remember  the  moment  when  Prevesa  fell/ 

and  who  may  be  gratified  at  being  able,  from  the  foregoing 
account,  to  place  that  event  where  it  belongs  in  the  order  o£ 
history.     As   a  recompense  for  his  achievement,  AH  now 
New  Series,  JVo.  17.  16 
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received  from  the  Porte,  the  third  horsetail,  and  the  title  of 
vizier,  which  goes  with  it.  Lord  Nelson,  at  that  time  cruis 
ing  in  the  neighborhood,  sent  an  officer  to  compliment  him  on 
the  capture  of  Prevesa,  and  to  apologize  that  his  lordship  did 
not  make  a  visit  in  person  to  '  the  hero  of  Epirus.5 

Ali  passed  the  winter  of  1 798,  in  preparing  the  farther 
subjection  of  the  Suliotes,  by  a  new  expedition  against  them. 
The  French  Consul  does  not  inform  us  in  what  manner  they 
had  passed  the  time  since  the  last  pacification  in  1795,  nor 
what  circumstances  of  provocation,  or  whether  any,  excited 
Ali  to  a  new  assault  upon  them.  We  think  it  not  unlikely, 
that  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  tampered  with  by  the 
French,  from  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  Pacha  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  troops.  As  he  had  concealed  his 
designs  till  the  last  moment,  the  Suliotes  were  taken  by  sur 
prise,  and  especially  when  they  saw  Bozzari,  their  ablest  chief 
tain,  at  the  head  of  seventy  men,  desert  to  the  ranks  of  the 
vizier.  •  This  name  of  Bozzari  appears  in  the  very  last  ac 
counts,  which,  at  the  time  of  writing,  we  have  received  from 
the  patriots  in  Greece  ;  and  proves  that  the  valor  of  the  father 
has  descended  to  the  son.  Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming 
force  with  which  they  were  invaded,  and  this  defection  of  their 
leader,  the  Suliotes  nevertheless  determined  on  resistance. 
On  an  accurate  enumeration  of  their  bands,  they  were  found 
to  amount  to  fifteen  hundred  armed  warriors,  under  the  com 
mand  of  thirty  one  partizan  chiefs.  Collecting  all  the  stores 
and  munitions  within  their  reach,  they  retired  with  this  force 
to  the  mountains.  The  army  of  Ali  moved  forward  to  an 
assault,  but  being  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  killed  and  many  wounded,  the  vizier  determined  to 
draw  a  cordon  round  the  heights  of  Suli,  and  starve  its  citizens 
into  submission.  This  plan  accordingly  went  into  operation. 
At  the  end  of  nine  months,  the  Suliotes  began  to  suffer  from 
famine.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  sending  two  hundred  of 
of  their  old  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  Ionian  Isles, 
then  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  by  whom  the  fugi 
tives  were  kindly  received.  At  the  end  of  three  months  more 
of  additional  sufferings,  a  party  of  four  hundred  men  and 
seventy  women,  were  able  in  a  dark  night  to  force  their  way 
to  Parga,  and  return  with  provisions  to  their  mountains.  Parga 
is  twenty  miles  from  Suli,  reckoning  the  French  lieue  at  two 
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and  half  miles.  A  march  of  forty  miles  through  hostile  hosts, 
in  one  night,  for  four  hundred  and  seventy  men  and  women, 
with  delay  sufficient  to  load  with  provisions,  and  carry  them 
home  on  the  back,  is  rather  hard  of  digestion  ;  but  we  have 
no  right  to  contradict  it.  The  exploit  certainly  surpasses  that 
of  the  Spartans,  who  in  three  days  marched  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon. 

Ali,  suspecting  some  treachery  at  this  prolonged  resistance 
of  the  Suliotes,  thought  proper  to  hang  a  few  of  his  own  cap 
tains,   a  circumstance,  which,  with  the  tediousness  of  the 
service,  so  discouraged  the  rest,  that  they  broke  up  in  disgust 
from  their  encampment  and  went  home.     The  French  Con 
sul  even  avers,  that  they  entered  into   a  league  with  the 
Suliotes  against  the  vizier.     Of  this,  however,  there  are  no 
proofs  in  his  narrative,  and  in  the  spring  of  1802,  Ali  was 
again  early  employed  in  measures  to  reduce  these  troublesome 
mountaineers.     The   Pacha  of  Adrianople,  for  what  imagi 
nable  reason  we  are  not  told,  took  umbrage  at  these  proceed 
ings  of  Ali ;  and  the  latter  was  obliged  to  detach  a  part  of  his 
force  under  his  oldest  son   Muctar,  lately  made  Pacha  of 
Lepanto,  and  now  despatched  by  his  father  to  hold  the  Pacha 
of  Adrianople  in  check.     This  campaign  was  of  short  dura 
tion,  and  Muctar  soon  returned  with  his  troops  to  enforce  the 
siege,  in  which  the  Suliotes  were  held  in  their  mountains. 
Veli  Bey,  the  second  son  of  Ali,  was  also  sent  by  his  father 
to  the  army,  and  the  war  was  pushed  with  such  vigor,  that 
the  Suliotes  had  soon  no  resource  for  water,  but  to  let  down 
from  the  inaccessible  cliffs  where  they  were  nested,  sponges 
loaded  with  lead  into  the  Acheron,  (which  river  the  Con 
sul   identifies   with   that  which  flows  through    this  region,) 
from  which  they  thus  drew  up  a  scanty  relief  of  their  thirst. 
At  this  moment,  Emineh,  the  wife  of  the  vizier,  and  mother 
of  Muctar  and  Veli,  fearing  for  the   fate   of  her  sons  thus 
engaged  with  a  desperate  enemy,  and,  according  to  M.  Pou- 
queville,  moved  with  pity  for  the  Suliotes  themselves,  under 
took,  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  to  remonstrate   with  her 
husband,  and  to  plead  for  the  Suliotes,  about  to  become  his 
victims.     The  vizier,  enraged  at  her  expostulations,  seized  a 
pistol  and  fired  at  a  venture.     The  aim  missed,  but  Emineh 
fell  senseless  in  a  swoon,  and  died  before  morning.     M.  Pou- 
queville  gives  us,  at  the  length  of  an  octavo  page,  the  address 
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of  Emineh,  and  the  reply  of  Ali.  No  soul  was  present  with 
them  at  this  scene,  in  the  centre  of  the  harem  ;  but  M.  Pou- 
queville  can  put  a  dash  at  the  very  word,  where  the  vizier 
broke  in  upon  the  expostulation  of  his  spouse,  and  tells  us  in 
a  note,  that  he  had  for  authority  for  this  report,  of  what  no 
one  could  have  heard,  '  Tosconi,  the  physician  of  Ali,  his 
blind  instrument  of  assassination,  and  his  hired  poisoner.'  A 
very  respectable  authority  truly.  But  we  can  tell  M.  Pou- 
queville,  that  few  of  his  readers  will  believe  that  he  had  even 
as  good  authority  as  that ;  for  the  long  tragedy  speeches  are 
plainly  of  his  own  fabric,  and  were  written,  we  presume,  in 
the  fourth  story  of  some  snug  tenement  in  Paris. 

The  situation  of  the  Suliotes  meantime  grew  desperate. 
The  seige  was  pressed  with  great  vigor,  their  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and  the  four  fortresses  had  been  ceded  by  the 
Russians  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  the  treaty  of  March,  1800. 
The  Suliotes  were  accordingly  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
domains  of  Ali,  without  being  able,  as  before,  to  look  to  a 
Christian  garrison  at  Parga  for  relief.  The  last  assault,  there 
fore,  of  the  troops  of  Ali  was  successful,  and,  except  a  small 
band,  who  escaped  to  the  sea  coast,  and  thence  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  whole  population  was  slain  or  enslaved.  At  the 
last  moment,  many  of  them  were  enabled  to  sell  their  lives 
dear,  for  their  chief  having  retired  to  the  magazine,  waited 
till  the  troops  of  Ali  had  crowded  into  the  fort  where  it  was 
kept,  and  then  applying  a  match  to  the  powder,  sacrificed  his 
own  life  in  destroying  six  hundred  of  the  foe.  The  bugbear 
stories  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Ali  on  the  prisoners,  which 
the  French  Consul  relates  without  the  pretence  of  an  autho 
rity,  are  entitled  to  no  credit,  and  are  too  disgusting  to  be 
repeated. 

We  have  but  few  events,  with  which  to  fill  up  the  space  of 
four  years  in  All's  life,  immediately  succeeding  the  capture  of 
Suli.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  viz.  in  1802,  a  third 
son,  Salik,  was  born  to  the  vizier,  of  a  Georgian  slave.  In 
recompense  for  his  prowess  in  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Suliotes,  the  vizier  was  appointed  Roumely  Valicy,  or  Vice 
roy  over  all  the  Pachas  of  Roumelia.  In  this  capacity  he 
scoured  the  country,  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  and  annihi 
lated  the  brigands  who  infested  it,  or  drove  them  to  their 
retreats  in  the  mountains.  Having  suppressed  a  revolt  in 
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Macedonia,  which  was  the  more  immediate  object  of  his 
campaign,  he  disbanded  his  army,  and  returned  to  Yanina. 
His  conduct  in  keeping  possession  of  Bucintro,  which,  by  the 
capitulation  with  the  Russians,  was,  with  the  three  other"  forts, 
to  be  governed  by  a  Waywode,  sent  expressly  by  the  Porte, 
was  complained  of  by  the  Russians,  in  their  diplomatic  inter 
course  at  Constantinople. 

On  the  arrival  of  M.  Pouqueville  at  Yanina,  in  1806,  as 
French  Consul  General,  Ali  Pacha  was  at  the  age  of  sixty 
two,  and  had  by  his  military  success,  or  political  intrigues, 
rendered  himself  master  of  all  Greece,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Morea,  Attica,  and  Boeotia.  Even  the  Morea  soon  ceased 
to  form  an  exception,  for  Veli,  his  second  son,  was  named 
Pacha  of  that  province,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  the- 
course  of  this  year,  also,  war  broke  out  between  the  Porte 
and  Russia.  Ali  seized  the  moment  to  take  possession  of 
Prevesa,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Parga.  Ali  considered 
these  forts  as  obnoxious  to  his  arms,  because,  though  governed 
by  a  Turkish  Waywode,  they  were  garrisoned  by  Russians. 
By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  French  were  again  put  in  posses 
sion  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  immediately  began  again  to 
intrigue  with  Ali,  who,  however,  was  able  to  cope  with  them 
in  diplomacy,  as  well  as  in  war.  But  in  the  great  object  of 
persuading  them  to  make  a  cession  to  him  of  Parga,  he  met 
with  no  success. 

In  the  year  1810,  Ali  began  to  bring  to  a  crisis  his  designs 
on  the  territory  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  of  Berat,  to  whose  two 
daughters  the  two  sons  of  Ali  were  married,  but  whose  go 
vernment  had  been  long  coveted  by  the  ambitious  vizier.  He 
employed,  for  this  purpose,  Omer  Bey  Brioni,  whose  name 
will  be  repeated  in  the  sequel,  a  bold  and  aspiring  individual, 
who  had  been  banished  from  Berat  by  Ibrahim  ;  who  had 
signalized  himself  in  Egypt  against  the  French;  and  had 
now  returned  to  Yanina,  in  the  possession  of  great  treasures, 
acquired  in  the  wars  in  that  quarter.  Omer  Bey  Brioni, 
with  8000  men,  was  sent  to  invade  Berat ;  the  town  was  taken 
by  capitulation,  Ibrahim  was  allowed  with  his  wife  to  retire  to 
Avion,  and  his  son  was  sent  to  Yanina  as  a  hostage.  Ali  thus 
became  possessed  of  the  Sangiac  of  Berat ;  and  though  the 
Porte  was  doubtless  offended  at  this  accumulation  of  power 
in  his  hands,  it  was  not  in  a  condition  at  that  time  to  refuse 
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his  claims.  He  was,  however,  ordered  to  repair  with  his  con 
tingent  to  the  Danube  against  the  Russians.  He  excused 
himself  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  Consul  sneers  at  this 
as  mere  affectation,  and  an  artifice  to  avoid  the  duty  of  march 
ing.  But  it  happened  that  Dr  Holland  was  at  Yanina  at  this 
time ;  that  he  prescribed  for  Ali ;  and  that  we  have  his  un 
questioned  authority  to  the  reality  of  his  sickness.  Dr  Hol 
land  even  gives  us  to  understand,  that  his  complaints  were 
really  of  the  nature  alleged,  according  to  Pouqueville,  by  Ali. 
We  have  no  doubt,  that  did  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
admit  the  production  of  impartial  testimony  on  other  occasions 
of  Ali's  life,  the  most  candid  reader  would  be  satisfied,  that 
the  Consul's  biography  of  the  vizier  is  in  many  places  a  libel. 
Unable  to  join  the  army  himself,  the  sons  of  Ali,  Muctar 
Pacha  of  Lepanto,  and  Veli  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  were  sent 
in  his  place.  The  reader  of  poetry,  who  expected  great 
things  to  be  achieved,  when 

6  Dark  Muctar  his  son  to  the  Danube  had  sped/ 

will  be  disappointed  to  hear,  that  these  warriors  returned  with 
the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their  troops.  Having,  however, 
heard  the  events  of  this  campaign  from  '  dark  Muctar'  himself, 
we  have  a  right,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  par 
tiality  to  be  expected  in  speaking  of  his  own  affairs,  to  assert, 
that  the  Consul's  insinuations  upon  this  occasion  are  false  ; 
that  the  campaign  was  severe,  and  that  the  Albanian  troops 
and  chieftains  signalized  their  valor.  That  Veli,  on  his  re 
turn,  was  displaced  from  the  Morea  and  appointed  to  the 
Sangiac  of  Thessally,  proves  nothing  against  his  bravery  in 
the  war.  The  Turkish  government,  like  most  despotic  go 
vernments,  recompenses  only  success.  Besides,  honest  Veli 
had  most  grievously  oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea, 
and  swept  their  fruitful  fields  so  closely,  that  the  Porte  began, 
to  tremble  for  the  gleanings. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  external  celebrity  of  Ali 
began  to  extend.  A  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
English  and  the  Porte,  and  Major  Leake,  whose  researches 
are  before  the  public,  landed  at  Prevesa,  with  a  park  of  artil 
lery  presented  by  the  English  government  to  Ali.  The 
English  shortly  after  formed  the  siege  of  St  Maura.  The 
Consul  exults  over  their  credulity  in  thinking  that  Ali  was 
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sincere  in  wishing  them  success  in  this  siege  ;  whila  the 
crafty  vizier  in  reality  was  aiding  M.  Pouqueville  to  intro 
duce  supplies  of  food  and  munitions  of  war.  But  the  truth 
is,  though  M.  Pouqueville  has  not  even  yet,  to  all  appearance, 
found  it  out,  Ali  Pacha  was  holding  a  shrewd  and  somewhat 
disdainful  neutrality  between  the  two  great  powers,  and  aiding 
them  to  weaken,  to  occupy,  to  besiege,  and  to  destroy  each 
other.  His  court  was  now  thronged  with  British  travellers. 
Lord  Byron,  Mr  Hobhouse,  Dr  Holland,  General  Stuart,  and 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  were  among  those,  who  visited  Yanina  at 
this  time,  and  we  believe  a  good  deal  of  the  severity  with  which 
Pouqueville  speaks  of  Ali  arises  from  hisdepit,  at  seeing  him  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  attention  to  distinguished  Englishmen. 

In  the  year  1812,  Russia  was  invaded  by  the  French,  and 
in  consequence  made  peace  with  the  Turks.  Muctar  Pacha 
was  appointed  vizier  of  Berat,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  con 
fidence  placed  by  the  Porte  at  that  time  in  his  family.  By 
this  appointment,  the  city  of  Cardiki  was  exposed  to  the 
troops  of  Ali,  who  seized  the  moment  of  executing  upon  its 
inhabitants  the  long  cherished  purpose  of  vengeance  for  the 
outrages  there  suffered  in  his  youth,  by  his  mother,  his  sister, 
and  himself.  Cardiki  was  invested,  and  captured,  and  its 
inhabitants  massacred  without  pity  or  measure.  Our  only 
consolation  in  reading  the  accounts  of  Pouqueville  and  Mi- 
Hughes  are,  that  they  differ  so  much,  that  both  cannot  be  true, 
and  we  would  hope,  not  for  the  credit  of  Ali,  but  of  human 
nature,  that  they  are  both  much  exaggerated.  The  Consul 
indeed  carries  his  horrors  not  merely  to  the  incredible,  but  to 
the  ridiculous,  and  winds  up  his  chapter  with  an  account  of  a 
pretended  attempt  at  assassination  on  the  part  of  Ali,  by  means 
of  fulminating  powder  concealed  in  a  despatch.  M.  Pouque 
ville,  who  appears  to  have  been  finger  and  glove  with  several 
ordinary  characters,  tells  us  he  had  this  from  the  Genoese 
renegade,  who  prepared  the  powder.  But  the  Genoese  evi 
dently  imposed  on  the  Consul's  credulity. 

In  1814.  Ali  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Parga,  then 
garrisoned  by  the  French.  It  was  soon  after  occupied  by 
the  English  general  Campbell,  who  issued  a  proclamation  as 
suring  to  the  inhabitants  of  Parga  the  protection  of  the  British. 
By  the  treaty  of  1800,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  ancient 
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Venetian  fortresses  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  Vonizza,  Preve- 
sa,  Parga,  and  Bucintro,  should  be  governed  by  an  officer  sent 
by  the  Porte,  should  be  subject  to  no  tax  beyond  one,  which 
the  senate  of  the  Ionian  Isles  should  fix,  that  no  mosque 
should  be  built  within  their  limits,  and  no  Turk  suffered  to 
reside  there.  The  Porte  named,  as  the  governor  of  these 
provinces,  Abdalla  Bey,  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Pre- 
vesa,  and  appointed  his  deputies  to  the  other  three  forts. 
That  at  Bucintro,  however,  was  never  evacuated  by  Ali,  and 
that  of  Prevesa  was  immediately  seized  by  him,  on  a  war  with 
Russia  breaking  out ;  since,  though  governed  by  a  Turkish 
Waywode,  it  was  protected  by  Russian  guarantee. 

When  the  French  recovered  possession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Parga  passed  into  their  hands; 
and  on  the  fall  of  the  French  empire  was  occupied  by  the 
British.  As  the  English  were  parties  to  the  convention  of 
1800,  by  which  these  fortresses  were  ceded  to  the  Porte,  the 
latter  naturally  demanded  Parga  from  them,  when  in  the  year 
1814  it  fell  into  their  hands.  Such  was  the  position  of  Par 
ga,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  at  the  period 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived.  Ali  was  authorized  by  the 
Porte  to  take  possession  of  this  fortress,  and  so  long  as  Tur 
key  is  allowed  to  be  a  party  to  treaties  with  civilized  nations, 
it  is  idle  to  complain  of  the  surrender  of  Parga  to  them. 
The  whole  vice  of  the  European  policy  is  that  of  admitting 
into  the  pale  of  nations  a  people  like  the  Turks,  who,  essen 
tially  barbarous  in  their  character,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  invested  with  the  rights  of  civilized  nations,  nor  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  the  international  code  of  the  civilized  world. 
England  could  not  with  any  consistency  refuse  to  surrender 
Parga  ;  and  in  exacting  from  Ali  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  as  an  indemnity  for  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  chose  to  leave  their  native  town  and  cross 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  she  did  all  that  could  be  expected  in 
her  situation.  We  have  no  room  to  engage  in  the  details  of 
this  affair,  but  there  is  one  tragical  circumstance  that  admits 
of  some  explanation.  It  has  been  said  that,  at  the  moment 
of  departing  from  Parga,  its  inhabitants,  having  disinterred 
the  remains  of  their  ancestors  and  heaped  them  in  the  market 
place,  set  fire  to  them  and  reduced  them  to  ashes,  to  prevent 
even  the  relics  of  their  sires  from  coming  under  the  sway  of 
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Ali.  Now  it  was  a  traditional  custom  of  the  inhabitants  thus 
to  disinter  the  relics  of  the  dead  at  certain  intervals,  and  to 
hold  a  solemn  festival  over  them,  a  disgusting  practice,  found 
also  among  some  of  the  native  tribes  of  this  continent.  If 
the  anecdote  related  of  the  inhabitants  of  Parga  be  true, 
which  is  explicitly  denied  by  some  writers  on  the  subject,  it 
carries  an  expression  of  despair  far  less  striking  on  the  part 
of  a  people  familiar  with  the  horrid  practice  of  digging  up, 
and  exposing  in  the  market  place,  the  bones  of  their  ancestors, 
than  if  it  had  been  done  on  that  occasion  alone. 

It  was  in  the  year  1819,  that  Ali  obtained  possession  of  the 
long  coveted  Parga  against  the  will,  as  we  have  no  doubt,  but 
by  the  external  concession  of  the  Porte,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  As  it 
was  in  less  than  a  year  from  this  time  that  his  star  of  fortune 
began  to  wane,  we  may  here  pause  a  moment  to  survey  his  sit- 
tiation.  He  was  then  at  the  age  of  seventy  eight  according  to 
Pouqueville.  The  Consul  describes  him  at  that  period  as  worn 
out  with  the  effects  of  debauchery,  *  his  eyes  dim,  his  voice 
nothing  but  a  shrill  and  inauspicious  squeaking,  (glapissement,) 
his  form  bent  under  the  weight  of  a  guilty  old  age.'  We 
have  the  best  authority  in  the  world  for  pronouncing  this  to  be 
a  caricature.  Few  men  at  the  age  of  seventy  eight  possess  the 
vigorous  aspect  of  Ali  in  the  year  1819.  His  posture  was 
upright,  his  face  uncommonly  free  from  wrinkles,  his  eyes 
unusually  clear  and  mild  in  their  expression,  his  whole  coun 
tenance  devoid  of  ferocity,  cunning,  or  any  of  the  other 
odious  traits  ascribed  to  his  character,  his  voice  firm  and  dis 
tinct,  his  motions  and  carriage  easy.  His  family  at  that  time 
Consisted  of  Muctar,  Beglier  Bey  of  Berat,  but  resident  at 
Yanina,  as  his  father's  Kiaja,  or  lieutenant ;  of  Veli,  his 
second  son,  then  Pacha  of  Thessally  and  resident  at  Turnavo, 
aged  forty  six,  and  of  Salik  his  youngest  son,  Pacha  of  Lepanto, 
aged  eighteen,  whose  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Yanina,  in 
the  spring  of  1819.  Muctar  had  two  sons,  and  Veli  three  sons 
and  six  daughters,  and  various  intermarriages  existed  between 
them.  It  was  understood  that  Ali  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
hoarded  up  in  his  different  castles,  but  no  one  we  presume 
will  attach  the  least  credit  to  the  estimate  which  Pouqueville 
makes  of  it,  viz.  more  than  FORTY  MILLIONS  of  dollars  in 
coin.  Though  this  sum  is  doubtless  exaggerated,  perhaps 
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nine  tenths,  the  great  treasure  which  Ali  had  accumulated, 
was  one  temptation  to  the  Porte  to  destroy  him.  The  Otto 
man  policy  had  long  been  outraged  by  his  virtual  indepen 
dence  ;  he  had  violently  dispossessed  several  of  the  neighboring 
Pachas,  who  held  their  governments  from  the  Grand  Seignor. 
These  circumstances,  with  the  leisure  from  foreign  wars,  which 
Turkey  then  enjoyed,  appear  to  have  urged  the  Porte  to 
awaken  from  its  long  connivance,  and  in  the  summer  of  1819, 
Pacho  Bey,  an  old  fugitive  from  the  vengeance  of  Ali, 
whose  romantic  adventures  are  related,  we  know  not  how 
correctly,  by  Pouqueville,  was  sent  as  Capidgi  Bachi  from 
Constantinople,  to  summon  Ali  to  appear  there,  and  defend  his 
conduct.  His  son  Veli,  at  the  same  time,  was  displaced  from 
the  government  of  Thessally  and  appointed  to  the  obscure 
post  of  Lepanto,  a  fate  to  which  he  attempted  no  resistance. 

Ali,  as  the  first  step  of  precaution,  employed  some  of  his 
creatures  at  Constantinople  to  assassinate  Pacho  Bey,  before 
leaving  the  capital.  Having  only  wounded  him,  but  not  mor 
tally,  they  were  seized,  and  betrayed  Ali  as  their  employer. 
The  vizier  was  in  consequence  declared  to  be  Fermanli ;  or 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  a  sentence  very  similar  to  that 
of  excommunication,  in  the  most  powerful  ages  of  the  church. 
Various  Pachas  of  Roumelia  were  designated  to  take  the  field 
against  this  potent  rebel,  and  the  command  of  the  whole  ex 
pedition  was  entrusted  to  Pacho  Bey,  on  whom,  by  anticipa 
tion,  the  vizierate  of  Yanina,  and  the  epithet  of  Conqueror 
were  bestowed. 

Although  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Pacho  Bey  was  made 
in  the  month  of  February  1820,  no  part  of  the  force  to  be 
made  use  of  against  Ali  was  in  movement  till  July.  This 
interval  had  been  busily  employed  by  Ali,  in  organizing  such 
means  of  resistance  as  his  critical  situation  permitted.  To 
this  end,  he  revived  and  called  into  action  the  Armatolis^  a 
species  of  militia  composed  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  which,  in  former  periods,  had  been  or 
ganized  into  a  regular  band,  distributed  throughout  the  region 
in  divisions  or  districts,  and  made  use  of  by  the  Porte  to 
hold  their  Pachas  in  check.  This  organization  Ali  had  for 
merly  suppressed  as  dangerous  to  his  power ;  but  now  by 
intrigues  and  bribes  he  brought  them  into  the  field  in  his  own 
defence^  and  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  their  leaders 
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was  Ulysses,  who  is  now  playing  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
the  patriot  armies  of  Greece.  Little  dependence,  however, 
could  be  placed  on  troops  thus  assembled ;  and  on  the  first 
hostile  movements  of  the  new  Pacha  of  Thessally,  the  bands 
of  Arrnatolis  in  that  quarter  deserted  to  the  army  of  the 
Sultan,  and  the  dominions  of  Ali  beyond  the  Pindus  were 
lost  without  a  blow.  Ulysses  and  his  immediate  follow 
ers  remained  faithful,  and  sustained  during  the  summer  a 
warfare  with  various  success  in  Livadia,  in  the  region  of 
Parnassus,  and  about  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  against 
Pehlvan  Baba  Pacha,  who  from  the  rank  of  gladiator  had 
raised  himself  to  a  Sangiac,  and  a  high  rank  in  the  army  of 
the  Porte. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  Veli  Pacha  was  at 
his  residence  at  Lepanto.  Despatching  his  harem  and  his 
valuables  to  Prevesa,  he  repaired  himself  to  the  capital  to  mfcet 
his  father  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Muctar  returned  from  a  tour 
of  inspection  in  Upper  Albania,  which  he  had  traversed  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  any  movement  of  disaffection. 
The  situation  of  Ali  was  critical,  but  not  desperate.  The 
forts  of  Ochrida,  Avion,  Canina,  Berat,  Cleisoura,  Premiti, 
port  Panormus,  Santa-Quaranta,  Bucintro,  Delvino,  Argyro- 
Castro,  Tepeleni,  Parga,  Prevesa,  Suli,  Paramythia,  Arta, 
Cinque  Pozzi,  and  Yanina  were  severally  in  a  state  of  defence ; 
fortified  by  four  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
seventy  two  mortars.  In  addition  to  these,  in  his  castle  in 
the  lake  of  Yanina,  be  had  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  a 
quantity  of  Congrev^  rockets,  a  present  from  the  English, 
and  abundant  magazines  of  gunpowder.  A  line  of  signals 
was  established  fvom  Yanina  to  Prevesa,  to  give  the  earliest 
intelligence  of  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish  fleet. 

To  conciliate  the  slippery  faith  of  his  subjects  at  this  junc 
ture,  and  in  imitation  of  several  illustrious  potentates  of  Wes 
tern  Europe,  Ali  now  promised  his  people  a  Constitution.  To 
this  end  he  despatched  two  Grecian  emissaries  to  Corfu,  who 
fulfilled  their  commission  by  purchasing  at  an  apothecary's  one 
of  the  score  of  constitutions,  which  have  been  successively 
bestowed  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  since  the  treaty  of  Cainpo. 
Formio.  This  whole  story  is  evidently  what  the  vulgar  call  a 
hoax  ;  whether  M .  Pouqueville  fabricated  it,  or  took  it  inno 
cently  from  the  wags  of  Corfu,  who  knew  how  the  French  mi- 
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nistry  had  been  dealing  with  their  constitution,  does  not  appear* 
Ali's  object  in  the  mission  was  to  convey  a  sum  of  money  to 
a  place  of  safety  at  Corfu.  On  their  crossing  the  channel 
of  Corfu  to  return  to  Yanina,  the  commissaries  were  seized 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  delivered  up  to  the  Turkish 
admiral,  then  just  arrived  with  his  squadron,  and  by  him  put 
to  the  torture. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  July,  that  the  Ottoman  fleet  ap 
peared  off  Prevesa,  and  at  the  same  moment  Pacho  Bey  took 
the  field  in  Thessally  as  Commander  in  Chief,  while  the  Pa 
cha  of  Scutari  in  Upper  Albania,  aroused  the  Beys  in  that 
quarter,  and  placed  it  in  a  state  of  revolt.  To  meet  the 
danger  thus  gathering  on  all  sides,  the  members  of  the  family 
of  Ali  were  distributed  to  the  most  important  posts.  Veil 
Pacha  was  sent  to  Prevesa  ;  Muctar  and  Salik  his  younger 
brother  returned  to  Berat ;  Hussein  the  son  of  Muctar  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  Tepeleni,  and  Mehemet  the 
son  of  Veli  with  that  of  Parga.  The  old  vizier  himself,  who 
at  the  age  of  seventy  nine  exhibited  a  vigor  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  remained  at  Yanina  as  the 
centre  of  operations.  Under  himself  and  commander  in  chief 
of  his  troops,  he  appointed  Omer  Bey  Brioni,  already  known 
to  the  reader,  and  who  has  since  performed  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Grecian  war. 

Success  soon  appeared  to  smile  on  the  arms  of  Ali.  The 
Pacha  of  Scutari  retreated  before  Muctar,  for  Ali  had  con 
trived  to  stir  up  the  Montenegrins  in  the  rear  of  Scutari,  who 
made  him  work  nearer  home.  Pacho  Bey  remained  station 
ary  in  his  camp  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and  the  Turkish 
fleet  unable  to  supply  itself  with  provisions  at  Prevesa,  retired 
to  the  coast  of  the  Morea.  This,  however,  was  a  momentary 
and  deceptive  aspect  of  things.  The  fleet,  provisioned  and 
reinforced,  returned  to  the  coast  of  Albania,  and  all  its  strong 
holds  surrendered  promptly  at  the  summons  of  the  Capudan 
Bey.  Muctar,  no  longer  safe  at  Berat,  retreated  to  Argyro- 
Castro.  Pehlvan  Pacha  had  but  to  appear  before  Lepanto, 
when  it  surrendered,  and  all  the  country  of  jEtolia  and  Acar- 
nania  submitted  to  the  Sultan.  Pacho  Bey  put  himself  in 
motion,  and  was  soon  in  force  at  Larissa ;  and  Mehemet  Pacha 
the  son  of  Veli,  to  whom  the  defence  of  Parga  had  been  en 
trusted,  surrendered  that  city,  and  his  own  person,  with  very 
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little  resistance,  to  the  Capudan  Bey.  The  surrender  of 
Parga  was  the  signal  for  the  Suliotes,  who  had  fled  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  who  had  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  to  return  to  Greece,  and  crowding  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Turkish  army,  they  added  some  force  and  much  bitterness  to 
the  warfare,  which  was  concentrating  itself  against  Ali.  The 
siege  of  Prevesa,  where  Veli  was  posted,  was  immediately 
formed,  and  the  son  of  Veli,  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Turkish 
army,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and 
respect,  was  employed  by  the  Capudan  Bey  in  writing  to 
his  father  and  his  uncles,  to  invite  them  to  desert  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  embarked,  and  submit  to  the  Sultan. 

Pacho  Bey,  in  pressing  forward  toward  Yanina,  defeated 
the  outposts  of  Ali  at  Krionero.  Notwithstanding  this  reverse, 
Ali  was  still  formidable,  for  Omer  Bey  Brioni  was  stationed  in 
the  difficult  passes  of  Pindus  with  15,000  men,  the  best  troops 
in  the  service  of  Ali,  and  commanded  by  three  of  his  trus 
tiest  lieutenants.  But  the  hopes,  which  Ali  justly  placed 
upon  this  force  were  suddenly  blasted,  for  at  the  appearance 
of  Pacho  Bey,  the  whole  army,  generals,  generalissimo,  and 
troops  deserted  to  his  standard. 

This  was  the  moment  for  executing  the  plan,  which  Ali 
had  conceived  of  destroying  the  city  of  Yanina  at  the  ap 
proach  of  the  enemy,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  the  castle  of 
the  lake.  Ordering  the  miserable  inhabitants  to  save  them 
selves  by  flight,  the  guns  of  his  three  castles  were  turned 
upon  Yanina  and  it  was  soon  in  flames.  The  unhappy  fugi 
tives  plundered  by  the  Albanian  troops  of  Ali  in  the  moment 
of  escape,  were  saved  from  their  hands  only  to  fall  into  those 
of  the  Turkish  soldiery.  Nor  was  the  fate  of  the  Albanian 
troops  themselves  more  fortunate.  After  gratifying  their 
avidity  with  the  plunder  of  the  wretched  subjects  of  their 
master,  instead  of  returning  and  shutting  themselves  up  with 
him  in  the  castles,  they  disbanded  their  companies,  and  dis 
persed  themselves  among  their  native  villages,  where  the 
peasantry  and  shepherds,  as  occasion  offered,  took  vengeance 
on  them  for  all  the  cruelties  they  had  suffered  for  years  at 
their  hands.  Thus  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  confu 
sion,  terror,  and  blood. 

On  the  19th  of  August  1820,  Pacho  Bey  with  all  his  forces 
encamped  within  the  ruined  walls  of  Yanina,  and  pitching  his 
tents  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  castles,  displayed 
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the  three  horsetails,  and  was  formally  proclaimed  vizier. 
AH  Pacha,  however,  had  still  8000  men  in  his  castles,  he 
commanded  the  lake  by  a  strong  flotilla,  and  being  thus  pos 
sessed  of  the  means  of  drawing  provisions  from  the  surround 
ing  country,  was  still  in  a  condition  to  make  a  formidable 
and  protracted  resistance,  the  rather,  as  the  army  of  Pacho 
Bey,  or  Ismael  Pacha  as  he  was  now  styled,  was  wholly  un 
provided  with  artillery.  Ulysses  with  his  Armatolis  formed 
a  part  of  the  garrisons  of  Ali.  Discontented  with  their  con 
finement,  these  gentry,  to  the  number  of  1500,  began  to 
excite  a  mutiny  within  the  walls  of  the  castles,  of  which 
Ulysses,  who  remained  faithful,  hastened  to  apprise  the 
vizier.  Instead  of  the  severity  to  have  been  expected,  the 
crafty  Ali  directed  Ulysses  to  foment  the  disaffection,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  names  of  1500,  comprehending  all  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  position,  were  reported  to  Ali. 
Forming  these  men  into  a  band  under  Ulysses,  the  gates 
were  opened  to  them,  with  the  appearance  of  sending  them 
out  upon  a  sortie,  but  with  secret  orders  to  Ulysses,  to  desert 
with  them  to  the  enemy.  By  this  step  the  castles  were  rid  of 
the  disaffected ;  and  the  army  of  the  Turks,  already  short  of 
food,  swelled  by  1500  hungry  Armatolis.  To  complete  the 
whole  manoeuvre,  Ali  contrived,  by  the  agency  of  Ulysses,  to 
excite  suspicions  and  jealousies  between  the  Turks  and  these 
new  corners  ;  the  latter  soon  betook  themselves  to  the  woods, 
whence  they  subsisted  by  cutting  off  the  Turkish  convoys, 
and  Ulysses  escaped  in  safety  to  his  namesake's  island  of 
Ithaca,  whence  he  was  soon  to  appear  among  the  champions 
of  regenerated  Greece. 

Despairing  of  immediate  success  in  the  siege,  Pacho  Bey 
or  Ismael  Pacha  had  recourse  to  intrigue.  He  addressed  a 
letter  to  Veli,  who  still  held  out  in  Prevesa,  enclosing  him 
a  firman  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  by  which  he  was  constituted 
Pacha  of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  in  Syria,  on  condition  of  surren 
dering  to  the  Sultan.  The  supplications  of  his  son,  a  pri 
soner  in  the  Ottoman  fleet,  and  the  suggestions  of  interest 
prevailed  over  the  sense  of  duty  to  his  father,  or  even  his 
distrust  of  Ismael's  sincerity,  and  accepting  the  offer,  he 
opened  the  gates  of  Prevesa,  and  repaired  to  the  vessel  of 
the  Capudan  Bey,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  the  most, 
flattering  attentions.  Muctar  Pacha,  then  in  the  castle  of 
<Argyro-C astro,  tempted  in  like  manner  by  the  offer  of  the 
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Pachalic  of  Kuthaye  in  Asia  Minor,  with  his  youngest  brother 
Salik  Bey,  hastened  to  follow  this  example,  and  received  a 
Turkish  safe-conduct  to  repair  by  land  to  Constantinople. 

With  the  news  of  the  defection  of  the  three  sons  of  Ali,  a 
train  of  battering  cannon  and  artillery  reached  the  camp  of 
Ismael.  Here,  however,  discontent  had  begun  to  appear. 
Pehlvan  Pacha  demanded  that  an  assault  should  be  made 
on  the  castles ;  and  being  opposed  by  Ismael  from  the  mani 
fest  absurdity  of  the  attempt,  he  broke  out  into  open  mutiny. 
He  was  immediately  taken  off  by  poison,  and  his  treasure, 
the  fruit  of  indiscriminate  plunder  to  the  amount,  says  Pou- 
queville,  of  300,000  dollars,  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 
This  prompt  police  was  attended  only  with  momentary 
effect.  The  approach  of  winter,  which  showed  itself  in  the 
snows  of  Mount  Pindus,  was  the  signal  for  many  of  the  Beys, 
who  composed  the  Turkish  army,  to  withdraw  without  cere 
mony  to  their  estates.  The  Suliotes  who,  listening  to  the 
first  dictates  of  vengeance,  had  pressed  into  the  Turkish 
army,  and  to  whom  a  restoration  to  their  native  rocks  had 
been  promised,  were  exasperated  by  the  delay,  which  was 
visible  on  the  part  of  Ismael,  to  fulfil  the  stipulation.  Final 
ly,  the  whole  country  found  that  even  the  despotic  govern 
ment  of  Ali  was  far  less  onerous,  than  the  presence  and  rava 
ges  of  a  numerous,  needy,  undisciplined  Turkish  host.  To 
add  to  the  embarrassment  in  which  Ismael  was  placed,  Ali 
succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance  with  his  oldest  and  most  im 
placable  enemies  the  Suliotes,  who  organized  themselves  into 
an  army  in  his  cause,  and  encamped  on  the  sides  of  Pindus. 
Not  daring  to  engage  this  new  enemy,  and  pressed  with  the 
severity  of  the  season,  Ismael  Pacha  was  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  of  Yanina,  and  repair 
ing  to  Arta.  Thus  closed  the  eventful  campaign  of  1820. 

In  1821,  a  more  momentous  series  of  events  began.  The 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks  commenced  in  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  spread  with  contagious  rapidity  through  all  the 
quarters  of  European  Turkey.  Our  limits,  already  exceed 
ed,  oblige  us  to  pass  entirely  over  the  fortunes  of  this  revo 
lution,  which,  it  need  not  be  said,  received  from  Ali  all  the 
encouragement  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  The  Porte, 
at  the  same  time,  became  embroiled  with  the  Russians,  and, 
every  thing  seemed  auspicious  to  the  lately  desperate  cause  of 
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the  old  vizier.  But  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  calls 
upon  the  attention  and  resources  of  the  Porte,  it  determined 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  Ali  with  increased  vigor.  Ismael 
Pacha  having  disappointed  them  by  his  want  of  energy,  the 
chief  command  of  the  armies  was  conferred  on  Churschid 
Mehemet  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  a  rich,  stern,  and  warlike 
Turk  of  Anatolia,  formerly  Grand  Vizier  and  Pacha  of  Alep 
po.  With  this  appointment,  he  received  from  the  Porte  a 
present  of  a  thousand  purses,  and  all  the  Pachas,  Beys,  and 
Agas  of  Roumelia  were  placed  under  his  command.  Ali 
meantime  had  not  been  idle.  His  dexterity  and  his  gold 
had  enabled  him  to  excite  again  the  Montenegrins,  the  Ser 
vians,  and  the  Armatolis,  and  to  produce  formidable  diver 
sions  in  almost  every  quarter. 

Churschid  repaired  in  great  force  to  Yanina,  but  the  pro 
gress  of  the  Greek  insurrection  in  all  quarters,  particularly  in- 
the  Morea,  obliged  him  soon  to  make  large  detachments  from 
his  army,  and  to  depute  his  ablest  generals  to  the  most  impor 
tant  posts.  In  this  way  he  was  so  much  weakened,  that  dur 
ing  the  summer  of  1821,  he  was  obliged  often  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  his  communications  with  Arta,  Prevesa,  and 
Parga  were  constantly  cut  off.  He  received,  however,  a 
reinforcement  of  8000  men  from  Scutari,  and  was  enabled 
to  keep  Ali  confined  to  the  castle  of  the  lake  of  Yanina. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  Prince  Mavrocordato, 
soon  after  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Executive  Coun 
cil  of  the  Greeks,  appeared  in  Epirus,  and  there  organized  a 
provincial  government.  With  this  government,  Ali  immedi 
ately  attempted  to  put  himself  in  connexion,  and  though  the 
Greeks  could  not  but  feel  a  great  distrust  in  his  character, 
yet  their  interest  was  now  the  same  ;  and  while  they  served 
him  by  furnishing  occupation  to  the  Turkish  army,  his  trea 
sures,  still  abundant,  were  freely  opened  to  them.  Exaspe 
rated  at  the  delays  which  attended  his  reduction,  the  Porte 
directed  the  death  of  Muctar  and  Veli,  then  prisoners  at 
Constantinople,  whose  heads  were  accordingly  exhibited  on: 
the  Seraglio  gates. 

Concentrating  his  energy  upon  the  siege,  Churschid  col 
lected  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thou 
sand  men  before  the  castles,  in  which  Ali  was  shut  up,  with 
a  garrison  now  reduced  to  about  fifteen  hundred.  His  prin- 
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cipal  engineer,  Caretto,  an  Italian,  was  seduced  from  him  at 
this  juncture  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  the  weakness  of 
his  garrison,  one  of  his  castles,  that  of  Litharitza,  was  on 
the  13th  of  November  carried  by  storm.  Ali  however  had 
constructed  mines  beneath  it,  and  soon  after  its  occupation, 
caused  it  to  be  blown  up.  As  the  site  of  this  castle  com 
mands  that  of  the  Lake,  to  which  Ali  was  now  reduced,  his 
position  was  all  but  desperate.  Still,  however,  he  possessed 
some  means  of  protracted  resistance,  and  a  great  success 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  might  yet  have  saved  him. 

Such  an  event  seemed  to  be  in  train.  The  combined 
Grecian  armies,  which  had  long  formed  the  siege  of  Arta, 
in  which  Ismael  Pacha,  somewhat  in  disgrace,  held  the  com 
mand,  succeeded  in  the  capture  of  the  place  on  the  24th  of 
November,  and  Ismael  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Suliotes. 
They  were  solicited  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
Ali,  but  there  was  no  mode  of  conveying  him  to  his  castle, 
and  he  found  the  means  of  effecting  his  escape  from  the 
Suliotes.  On  returning,  however,  to  his  countrymen,  he 
was  seized  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  his  head  soon 
figured  on  the  impartial  Seraglio  gates. 

Though  Ali  lived  to  see  the  downfall  and  destruction  of 
Ismael,  who,  as  Pacho  Bey,  had  had  the  chief  agency  in 
stirring  up  the  storm  against  him,  his  exultation  was  brief. 
Possessed  of  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Litharitza,  Churschid 
constructed  a  battery  that  commanded  the  castle  of  the  Lake, 
and  thus  brought  the  siege  toward  a  close.  The  garrison  of 
Ali  had  been  reduced  to  a  few  hundreds,  and  was  daily  weak 
ened  by  desertions,  to  which  they  were  invited  by  Churschid. 
The  accounts  of  the  final  catastrophe  of  Ali  are  given  with 
such  contradiction,  that  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
selecting  that,  which  appears  most  probable,  though  it  is  liable 
to  the  objection  of  proceeding  from  a  hostile  source.  Accord 
ing  to  the  accounts,  which  were  circulated  by  the  Porte  in 
Constantinople  of  the  circumstances  of  his  fall,  Ali  had  been 
reduced  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  tower  of  his  castle,  with  only 
thirty  adherents.  This  tower  consisted  of  three  stories,  the 
upper  story  was  occupied  by  the  vizier,  the  second  story- 
was  filled  with  his  treasures,  and  the  lower  with  gunpowder, 
in  the  design  of  blowing  up  the  tower,  if  reduced  to  that 
extremity.  It  could  not  be  expected  of  the  attendants  of 
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Ali,  that  they  should  be  all  willing  to  expose  themselves  to 
such  a  fate,  and  they  were  constantly  tempted'  to  surrender 
their  master,  by  the  offers  of  Churschid.  In  these  offers 
Churschid  proposed  the  most  favorable  conditions,  not  only 
for  them,  but  for  their  master  also ;  and  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  of  honor  and  religion,  guaranteed  to  Ali  his  life  and 
treasures.  In  some  of  the  accounts,  it  is  related  that  the 
young  wife  of  Ali,  Basilica,  beguiled  into  a  belief  of  the  sin 
cerity  of  these  offers,  joined  her  solicitations  with  those  of  his 
servants,  and  induced  him  to  surrender  himself  to  Churschid. 
By  the  official  account,  which  on  this  point  at  least  is  highly 
suspicious,  Ali  attempted,  on  capitulating,  to  obtain  a  guaranty 
of  his  life,  but  was  told  that  this  depended  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  Sultan  alone,  whose  will  should  be  ascertained  by  a  spe 
cial  messenger.  After  many  conferences  and  much  hesita 
tion,  Ali  trusted  to  the  oaths  and  adjurations  of  Churschid, 
and,  with  thirty  followers,  gave  himself  up,  and  was  conducted 
to  an  island  in  the  lake,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  Sultan  should 
be  known.  While  in  confinement,  he  was  treated  with  the 
honors  due  to  his  rank,  and  was  visited  respectfully  by  Churs 
chid,  and  his  high  officers. 

It  is  said  that  he  did  not  despair  till  the  last  of  making  terms 
for  his  life.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  he  called  for  wine, 
saying,  that,  *  though  forbidden  by  the  Koran,  he  needed  a 
little  in  the  exhausted  state  of  his  health.'  On  the  5th  of 
February,  1822,  the  will  of  the  Porte  being  learned,  the 
death  of  Ali  was  decreed  ;  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
entrusted  to  the  Kiaja  of  Churschid,  Mehmed  Pacha.  He 
entered  the  presence  of  Ali,  and  engaged  in  a  conversation 
with  him,  of  which  the  object  was  doubtless  to  provoke  the 
old  vizier  to  some  passionate  expression,  that  might  furnish  a 
pretence  for  an  assault.  Unbroken  by  his  disasters,  Ali  re 
frained  from  the  use  of  language  to  which  he  was  thus  insidi 
ously  provoked.  Exasperated  by  his  prudence,  the  cowardly 
assassin  seized  the  old  chief  by  his  long  white  beard,  spit  in 
his  face,  and  loaded  him  with  the  names  of  traitor  and  infidel. 
Unarmed,  weakened  by  his  long  confinement,  and  eighty 
two  years  of  age,  he  still  grappled  with  the  murderer,  but 
received,  says  the  official  account,  a  mortal  wound  in  his  left 
breast,  of  which  he  fell  dead.  Guards  then  entered  the 
room  and  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  The  few  remain- 
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ing  followers  of  Ali  were  massacred  on  the  spot.  The  head 
of  Ali  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  on  the  24th  of  Febru 
ary,  was  nailed  to  the  Seraglio  gates. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man.  In  his  mode 
of  life,  he  was  austere  and  simple.  He  rose  early,  and  took 
his  coffee  and  pipe.  He  then  received  the  reports  of  his 
agents  on  public  affairs,  and  the  petitions  of  those  who  sought 
his  interference,  pronounced  in  all  important  cases,  and  di 
rected  in  the  affairs  of  his  army  or  navy,  till  noon.  His  dinner 
was  spare,  and  he  made  but  little  use  of  wine.  After  dinner, 
he  was  accustomed  to  sleep  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  with  his 
pipe,  to  resume,  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
same  attention  to  affairs,  in  which  he  had  passed  the  morning. 
He  made  frequent  journeys  throughout  his  states,  and  took 
his  meals  and  passed  his  nights  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabit 
ants.  No  one  ever  knew  in  the  morning,  in  what  place  he 
was  that  day  to  give  audience,  or  occupy  himself  in  the  cares 
of  government.  Many  summer  residences  and  villas  near 
Yanina  were  alternately  occupied  by  him  for  a  day,  and  some 
times  several  in  the  course  of  the  day.  This  was  not  from 
fear,  but  activity,  or  restlessness  of  mind.  That  it  was  not 
from  fear  of  his  life,  was  evident  from  his  manner  of  travers 
ing  the  streets  and  roads  unattended  but  with  a  couple  of 
servants.  In  point  of  religion,  Ali  was  far  from  being  a  de 
votee.  He  went  but  once  a  year  to  the  mosque,  which  was 
at  the  period  of  the  Ramazan,  in  full  procession  ;  his  sword 
borne  by  his  Selictar  Aga,  his  banner  by  the  Bairactar  Aga  ; 
with  four  armed  officers  by  the  sides  of  his  horse,  and  twenty 
Chiauses,  with  staffs  and  silver  apples  on  them,  in  front,  while 
two  domestics  scattered  perfumes  over  him.  His  harem,  like 
that  of  every  Turkish  nobleman  and  prince,  was  filled  with 
women,  but  after  the  death  of  Emineh,  he  was  much  influ 
enced  by  a  young  wife  Basilica,  of  Christian  parentage,  but 
educated  from  infancy  in  the  seraglio.  He  was  formally 
married  to  her  in  1816,  and  permitted  her  to  have  the  Chris 
tian  service  celebrated  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  She 
was  equally  conspicuous  for  beauty  and  goodness,  and  often 
successfully  interposed  her  good  offices  in  favor  of  those,  who 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Ali.  In  conversation  Ali  was 
remarkably  gracious  and  intelligent ;  and  his  treatment  of 
strangers  was  in  the  extreme  of  hospitality.  His  person  was 
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not  in  perfect  proportion,  his  limbs  being  somewhat  too  short 
for  his  body ;  a  defect,  however,  which  did  not  make  its 
appearance  when  he  was  mounted.  In  the  decline  of  age, 
he  became  corpulent  and  inactive,  but,  as  the  foregoing  his 
tory  has  shown,  lost  not  his  energy  and  fertility  of  resource, 
but  with  his  life. 

His  final  resistance  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  as  much  as  any 
single  event,  occasioned  the  first  movements  of  the  Grecian 
Revolution.  His  long  protracted  defence  was  highly  favorable 
to  the  cause  of  independence  in  that  country,  and  his  fall  was- 
providentially  delayed,  till  the  armies  of  freedom  and  Chris 
tianity  had  made  such  progress,  as  to  bid,  we  trust  and  pray, 
an  eternal  defiance  to  the  proud,  the  cruel,  the  barbarian 
despotism,  which  has  so  long  afflicted  the  fairest  corner  of 
the  earth. 


ART.  VII. — History  of  a  Voyage  to  the,  China  Sea.  By 
JOHN  WHITE,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Boston.  Wells  &  Lilly.  1823.  pp.  372. 

THIS  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  account  which  has  been  published,  at  least  in  our 
language,  of  the  kingdom  of  Cochin  China.  That  country, 
sometimes  called  Onam,  was  first  discovered  by  Ptolemy,  by 
whom  it  is  barely  noticed  under  the  name  of  Sinae,  and  is 
placed  by  D'Anville  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ancient 
habitable  world.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  resembling  a 
crescent  in  its  form,  and  projecting  into  the  China  Sea,  im 
mediately  south  of  China  Proper.  According  to  our  author, 
it  extends  in  its  present  limits  from  latitude  8  deg.  40  m.  to 
17  deg,  north,  and  from  Cape  Avarella  in  longitude  109  deg. 
24  m.  east,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  westward.  Its  ave 
rage  breadth,  however,  is  about  one  hundred  miles. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  the  Gulf  of  Tun  Quin, 
on  the  southwest  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Birman  Empire.  Little  or  nothing  was  known  of  this 
country  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  visited 
by  M.  Le  Poivre  in  a  diplomatic  character,  who  described  it 
in  a  work  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure,  but  which 
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has  been  liberally  quoted  by  subsequent  geographers.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  lively  and  interesting  narrative,  but  whether  it 
be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  strict  accuracy,  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  Cochin 
Chinese,  extracted  from  it  by  the  editors  of  the  Encyclope 
dia  Britannica.  *  M.  Le  Poivre,'  say  they,  *  represents  the 
Cochin  Chinese  as  gentle,  frugal,  hospitable,  and  industrious. 
There  is  not  a  beggar  in  the  country,  and  robbery  and  mur 
der  are  absolutely  unknown.  A  stranger  may  wander  through 
the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  capital  excepted, 
without  meeting  the  slightest  insult.  He  will  be  received 
everywhere  with  the  most  eager  curiosity,  but  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  greatest  benevolence.  A  Cochin  Chinese  tra 
veller,  who  has  not  money  to  defray  his  expenses  at  an  inn, 
enters  the  first  house  of  the  town  or  village  he  arrives  at, 
and  waiting  the  hour  of  dinner,  takes  part  with  the  family,  and 
goes  away  when  he  thinks  proper,  without  speaking  a  word, 
or  any  person  putting  to  him  a  single  question.'  It  argues, 
we  trust,  no  great  want  of  charity  to  receive  a  description 
like  this,  with  a  little  distrust,  as  bearing  a  much  greater  re 
semblance  to  the  highly  colored  pictures  of  the  purity  and  in 
nocence  of  barbarous  nations,  so  prevalent  at  this  time,  than 
to  the  sober  sketches  of  an  impartial  historian.  Indeed,  the 
civilized  communities  of  the  world,  if  we  may  judge  from 
some  of  their  writers,  seem  disposed  to  compensate  for  their 
encroachments  on  the  territory  and  comforts  of  their  savage 
brethren,  by  extravagant  eulogies  on  their  virtues,  thus  illus 
trating  a  remark  made  in  a  sermon  of  Dr  South,  that  *  when 
men  ask  for  bread,  we  give  them  a  compliment,  a  thing  not 
quite  so  hard  as  a  stone,  but  altogether  as  dry.5 

In  1793,  Cochin  China  was  visited  by  Lord  Macartney  and 
his  suite,  but  the  English  squadron  merely  touched  at  Turon, 
one  of  its  northern  ports,  and  Mr  Jackson,  the  sailing  master 
of  the  Lion,  on  penetrating  a  little  way  into  this  hospitable 
country,  was  seized  by  the  officers  of  government,  and  very 
roughly  handled  both  by  them  and  by  the  populace.  The 
account  given  of  this  visit  by  Sir  George  Stanton  therefore, 
however  impartial,  is  extremely  scanty. 

For  the  purpose  of  opening  a  trade  with  this  unknown  re 
gion,  the  brig  Franklin  was  fitted  out  at  Salem,  in  the  year 
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1818,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  White, 
then  absent  on  a  furlough  from  the  naval  service  of  the 
United  States.  He  sailed  January  2,  1819,  and  returned 
August  31,  1820.  The  motives  which  led  to  the  publication 
of  this  work,  are  stated  in  the  following  brief  and  candid  ad 
vertisement. 

4  This  volume  was  not  originally  intended  for  publication,  but 
written  as  a  Memoir  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  "  East 
India  Marine  Society  of  Salem."  Some  of  the  author's  friends, 
however,  who  had  read  the  manuscript,  (among  whom  was  the 
Hon.  John  Pickering,  who  kindly  assisted  him  with  advice,)  con 
ceived  it  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  be  published,  and  it  is  ac 
cordingly  submitted,  "  with  all  its  imperfections  upon  its  head." 

The  very  respectable  and  flattering  list  of  subscribers  obtained 
in  his  native  place,  when  proposals  were  first  issued,  gave  birth  to 
hopes  of  more  general  patronage ;  but  these  hopes  have  been  but 
very  partially  realized,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  subscription  list  will 
scarcely  defray  the  expenses  of  publication.  As  a  proof  that  no 
fault  on  his  part  has  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  work,  the  prin 
cipal  part  of  the  manuscript  was  read  by  some  of  his  friends  two 
and  a  half  years  ago. 

To  his  patrons,  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  offer  the  above  reason 
for  its  not  appearing  before ;  and  it  is  only  with  a  view  of  redeem 
ing  his  pledge,  and  to  meet  expenses  already  incurred,  that  it  is  now 
published. — It  would  not  otherwise  have  been  committed  to  the 
press. 

In  regard  to  style,  grammatical  accuracy,  and  mode  of  ar 
rangement,  he  requests  his  readers  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  is  not 
a  book  written  by  a  professed  scholar,  but  the  production  of  an  un 
lettered  seaman.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  he  has  endeavored 
to  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  his  own  humble  though 
faithful  narrative  and  descriptions,  and  the  vague  and  disjointed 
accounts  of  some  former  writers,  by  which  the  Cochin  Chinese 
character  is  so  differently  represented. 

He  does  not,  however,  pretend  to  make  any  invidious  compari 
sons,  but  to  show,  that  from  our  general  non-intercourse  with  that 
remote  and  secluded  country,  few  correct  accounts  of  it  have  been 
published,  and  those  at  a  period  considerably  remote  from  the  pre 
sent  era ;  since  which  its  national  character  has  been  debased  by 
the  increasing  despotism  of  the  government. 

Deceived  by  the  flattering  accounts  of  this  reputed  el  dorado^ 
(however  correct  they  may  once  have  been,)  several  adventurers 
have  been  induced  to  risk  voyages  there  ;  one  of  which  was  from 
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Salem,  as  early  as  the  year  1803  ;*  but  they  were  all  totally  unsuc 
cessful  ;  and  it  is  presumed,  that  no  American  ever  prosecuted  any 
important  commercial  speculation  in  the  country,  previous  to  the 
joint  adventure  of  the  brig  Franklin  and  ship  Marmion.  At  least 
it  is  very  certain,  that  they  were  the  first  American  ships  that  ever 
ascended  the  Donnai  river,  and  displayed  the  stars  and  stripes  be 
fore  the  city  of  Saigon.' 

In  his  passage  to  Cochin  China,  Lieutenant  White  touched 
at  St  Salvador,  the  Island  of  Banca,  and  several  other  ports. 
His  descriptions  of  these  places  are  lively  and  entertaining. 
Want  of  room,  however,  obliges  us  to  pass  over  most  of  them 
without  farther  notice,  and  we  shall  merely  say  a  few  words 
of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  a  spot  rendered  interesting  to  Ameri 
cans,  by  a  curious  enterprise  of  one  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

This  is  a  little  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  lying 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  about 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  with  two  others  of  inferior 
size,  called  Nightingale  and  Inaccessible,  composes  a  small 
group,  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1700.  The  whole 
cluster  is  described  as  bearing  indisputable  marks  of  the  action 
of  fire,  and  is  consequently  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
These  three  islands  are  rugged  and  mountainous.  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  excepting  a  peak  in  its  centre,  is  covered  with  ver 
dure  ;  the  two  others  are  quite  barren.  In  the  year  1811, 
Jonathan  Lambert  of  Salem  took  possession  of  the  whole 
group,  and  claimed  the  ownership  and  sovereignty  of  the  soil 
by  right  of  occupancy.  These  pretensions  were  set  forth  in 
a  proclamation  published  shortly  afterwards,  which,  both  in 
sense  and  in  style,  was,  to  say  the  least,  quite  equal  to  some 
which  have  lately  issued  from  far  mightier  thrones.  He  in 
vited  navigators  of  all  nations  to  touch  at  his  islands  for  re 
freshments,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  his  engagements, 
carried  out  a  colony  of  three  or  four  adventurers,  and  cultivat 
ed  the  soil  with  great  assiduity.  How  long  Jonathan  Lambert 
might  have  held  his  territory,  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
the  great  monarchs  of  Europe,  is  a  problem  which  it  was  not 
left  for  time  to  solve.  The  issue  of  his  enterprise  is  thus 
described  by  Mr  White. 

e  Lambert  and  his  associates  had  resided  here  nearly  two  years, 
and  already  had  their  industry  been  crowned  with  great  success  ; 

*  The  Ship  Fame.  Captain  Jeremiah  Brijrgs. 
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they  had  collected  a  number  of  the  skins  of  seals,  sea  lions,  &c. 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil,  from  the  same  animals.  The 
soil,  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  various  kinds  of  plants,  which 
they  had  naturalized  there,  had  begun  to  reward  their  toils  with  a 
plentiful  crop  of  roots,  fruits,  and  pulse,  and  they  were  made  hap 
py  in  the  fruition  of  their  hopes,  and  in  the  flattering  prospects  of 
future  independence,  which  were  spread  before  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  enlivening  feelings  which  pervaded  their 
minds  on  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  a  melancholy  incident 
took  place,  which  rent  asunder  the  bonds  of  this  little  society,  and 
spread  desolation  over  their  domains.  This  was  no  less  than  the 
death  of  Lambert,  the  soul  of  their  enterprise  ;  he  is  reported  to 
have  been  drowned,  while  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  adjacent  islands. 
Disheartened  by  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  by  which  they  were 
deprived  of  an  intelligent  leader,  and  distrusting  their  own  powers 
to  prosecute  their  original  designs  to  a  favorable  issue,  they  shortly 
after  this  event  quitted  the  island  in  a  ship  which  touched  there ; 
and  in  1814  their  huts  were  found  failing  to  the  ground,  their  enclo 
sures  in  ruins,  and  every  part  of  this  once  florishing  establishment 
marked  with  the  devastations  of  time  and  neglect.7 

On  the  23d  of  July,  the  Franklin  entered  the  straits  of 
Banca,  and  on  the  following  day  was  attacked  by  three  Ma 
lay  proas.  A  short  engagement  ensued. 

The  carnages  of  her  guns  became  useless,  after  a  few 
discharges,  and  Mr  White  determined  to  put  into  Mintow,  a 
small  Dutch  settlement  in  the  Island  of  Banca,  where  he  ar 
rived  in  the  evening.  From  this  place  he  sailed  two  days 
after,  and  on  the  morning  of  August  7th,  he  discovered 
Cape  St  James,  the  southern  point  of  Cochin  China,  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  great  Donnai  river.  This  cape  he  passed 
in  the  evening,  and  anchored  just  beyond  it,  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Vungtau.  On  the  following  day,  they  were  boarded 
by  a  Cochin  Chinese  boat,  containing  three  mandarins  with 
their  suite.  An  amusing  description  of  the  first  interview 
between  these  visitors  and  our  countrymen,  is  contained  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  this  work. 

Mr  White  had  necessarily  formed  his  opinion  of  the  cha 
racter  of  the  Cochin  Chinese,  from  the  descriptions  of  those 
lively  writers,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred.  His 
erroneous  impressions  on  this  subject  were  speedily  rectified. 

6  The  military  chief  was  a  withered,  greyheaded  old  man,  pos 
sessing  however  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  tinctured  with  a  leaven  of 
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savage  childishness,  which  in  spite  of  his  affectation  of  great  state 
and  ceremony,  would  constantly  break  out,  and  afford  us  infinite 
amusement.  He  had  several  attendants,  who  were  perfectly  sub 
servient  and  promptly  obedient  to  all  his  orders,  yet  we  observed 
that  on  all  other  occasions  the  greatest  familiarity  subsisted  between 
them.  One  of  the  attendants  carried  a  huge  umbrella,  with  which 
he  followed  the  old  man  to  all  parts  of  the  ship,  where  his  curiosity  or 
caprice  led  him,  and  when  invited  into  the  cabin,  he  would  not  de 
scend  without  the  umbrella,  so  tenacious  was  he  of  every  circumstance 
of  state  and  appearance.  Another  attendant  was  a  handsome  boy  of 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  carried  in  two  blue  silk  bags  con 
nected  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  thrown  over  his  shoulder, 
the  areka  nut,  the  betel  leaf,  chunam  and  tobacco,  of  which  they 
chew  immense  quantities ;  and  so  universal  is  this  custom  among 
them,  that  I  never  saw  a  man  of  any  rank  or  respectability  without 
one  of  these  attendants.  They  also  smoke  segars  made  of  cut  to 
bacco,  rolled  in  paper  wrappers,  like  the  Portuguese,  from  whom 
probably  they  adopted  this  custom.  Another  servant  carried  his 
fan  ;  and  our  risibility  was  not  a  little  excited  on  seeing  the  old  fel 
low  strutting  about  the  deck,  peeping  into  the  cook's  coppers,  em 
bracing  the  sailors  on  the  forecastle,  dancing,  grinning,  and  playing 
many  other  antic  tricks,  followed  by  the  whole  train  of  fanners, 
umbrella  bearers,  and  chunam  boys,  (for  the  attendants  of  the  other 
chiefs  had  joined  in  the  procession)  with  the  most  grave  deportment 
and  solemn  visages,  performing  their  several  functions.' 

'  In  person  the  Cochin  Chinese  are  perhaps  somewhat  smaller 
than  their  neighbors  the  Malays,  and  of  the  same  color,  though 
generally  not  so  well  formed ;  their  constant  habit  of  chewing 
ureka  imparts  to  their  mouths  a  most  disgusting  appearance.7 

1  The  habit  of  the  higher  classes,  in  permitting  their  nails  to 
grow  to  an  enormous  length,  cannot  be  supposed  to  conduce  to 
cleanliness  or  comfort ;  and  it  is  remarkable  with  what  unwearied 
pains  they  cultivate  them,  as  a  person  bearing  this  badge  is  sup 
posed  not  to  be  obliged  to  perform  any  manual  labor,  and  the 
longer  the  nails,  the  more  respectability  do  they  confer  on  the 
wearer.  Their  garments  are  seldom  taken  off  by  night  or  by  day, 
after  having  been  first  assumed,  excepting  in  cases  of  ceremony, 
when  they  are  temporarily  superseded  by  other  dresses,  till  rotten  by 
time  and  filth,  when  they  are  permitted  to  fall  off  of  themselves. 
These  dirty  habits  engender  vast  swarms  of  vermin,  and  render 
their  bodies  highly  offensive  to  more  than  one  sense  ;  and  the  epi- 
thet/rotflty,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Chinese,  is  exemplified 
in  these  people  in  the  most  emphatic  sense. 

6  After  having  visited  every  part  of  the  ship,  the  old  mandarin 
began  to  court  my  favor,  with  the  most  unyielding  pertinacity. 
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hugging  me  rouqd  the  neck,  attempting  to  thrust  his  dirty  betel  nut 
into  my  mouth  from  his  own,  and  leaping  upon  me  like  a  dog,  by 
which  I  was  nearly  suffocated.  I  finally  succeeded  in  extricating 
myself  from  the  ardor  of  his  caresses,  and  getting  to  the  windward 
side  of  him,  which  I  maintained,  notwithstanding  his  reiterated 
efforts  to  dislodge  me.  At  first  we  could  not  account  for  this  sud 
den  and  violent  fit  of  unsolicited  friendship,  but  in  a  short  time  the 
mystery  was  completely  unravelled. 

'  Misled  as  we  had  been  by  the  accounts  which  we  had  had  of 
this  country,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  real  character  of  the 
people,  we  had  taken  no  precaution  to  keep  any  articles  out  of 
their  sight,  which  it  would  have  been  improper  or  inconvenient  for 
us  to  part  with  ;  and  on  this  occasion  we  suffered  severely  by  our 
ignorance.  One  of  the  inferior  chiefs  intimated  a  wish  to  descend 
to  the  cabin,  which  was  granted.  No  sooner  had  we  entered  it, 
than,  pointing  to  the  looking  glass,  he  gave  us  to  understand  that 
he  must  have  that  for  the  old  chief;  being  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  demand,  we  smiled,  and,  endeavoring  to  divert  his  attention, 
presented  him  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  glass  to  help  himself,  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  do  most  abundantly ;  and  then,  giving  us  to 
understand  that  he  considered  the  vessels  as  a  present,  passed  them 
to  his  attendants,  who,  after  swallowing  the  liquor,  deposited  them 
under  their  robes.  The  mandarin  then  renewed  his  solicitations, 
nor  was  there  a  single  article  in  sight  that  he  did  not  demand,  and 
in  a  manner  to  impress  us  with  an  idea  that  a  refusal  would  give 
great  umbrage  to  the  chief  on  deck.  Our  curtains,  glassware, 
wearing  apparel,  arms,  ammunition,  spyglasses,  and  cabin  furniture, 
were  successively  the  objects  of  his  cupidity ;  we  had,  however, 
determined  to  be  very  limited  in  our  donations,  at  the  same  time, 
keeping  in  view  the  importance  of  conciliating  these  people,  and 
gaining  their  good  will,  on  our  first  entrance  into  their  country  ;  he 
was  therefore  presented  with  a  shirt,  a  handkerchief,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  himself,  with  an  intimation  that  nothing  more  would  be 
bestowed,  on  which  he  went  on  deck,  in  a  very  ill  mood.  We 
followed  him  shortly,  and  found  the  aspect  of  affairs  materially 
changed ;  from  an  excess  of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  old  Heo, 
(for  that  we  discovered  was  his  name,)  had  fallen  into*  very  ill  hu 
mor,  and  scarcely  deigned  to  speak.' 

The  old  chief  was  appeased  with  great  difficulty,  and  at 
the  expense  of  several  very  costly  presents.  He  was  now 

( In  high  spirits  again,  and,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  benevolence, 
took  off  his  old  blue  silk  robe,  with  which  he  very  graciously  in 
vested  me  ;  at  the  same  time  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  intimating 
that  he  was  cold.  I  took  the  hint,  and  sent  for  a  white  jacket, 
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which  I  assisted  him  in  putting  on  ;  at  this  attention  he  appeared 
highly  gratified.  A  demand  was  now  made  for  some  refreshments, 
and  we  spread  before  them  some  biscuit,  cold  beef,  ham,  brandy- 
fruits,  and  cheese ;  of  the  biscuit  and  cheese  they  ate  voraciously, 
seasoning  their  repast  with  bumpers  of  raw  spirit  r  the  other  viands 
they  did  not  seem  to  relish  ;  neither  did  the  brandy-fruits  suit  their 
palates,  till  it  was  hinted  to  them,  that  they  would  produce  the  same 
effects  as  the  rum,  on  which  they  swallowed  them  with  great  gout ; 
nor  were  they  disappointed  in  the  effects,  which  we  had  promised 
them  would  be  produced  by  their  debauch,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
anchored  opposite  the  village,  they  were  in  a  state  of  great  hilarity.7 

Upon  leaving  the  vessel,  Heo  invited  Mr  White  to  visit  him 
on  shore.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  after  some 
formal  delays,  Mr  White  was  ushered  into  the  chief's  house, 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  picture. 

6  The  apartment,  into  which  we  were  ushered,  was  about  twenty 
five  feet  square,  and  this  we  found  was  the  usual  hall  of  audience ; 
the  floor  was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  which,  by 
constant  attrition,  had  become  very  compact  and  solid  ;  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  rusty  swords,  shields,  match  locks,  gongs  and 
spears.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  was  an  enormous  bass  drum, 
called  in  the  East  a  Tom-tom,  mounted  on  a  clumsy  wooden  frame, 
and  struck  with  a  bamboo,  at  stated  periods,  by  a  soldier  on  guard ; 
but  what  method  they  had  of  measuring  their  time  we  could  not 
ascertain. 

'  On  a  raised  platform,  at  the  right  hand,  were  seated  two  miser 
able  looking  objects,  undergoing  the  punishment  of  the  caungue,  or 
yoke;  this  punishment  is  inflicted  by  placing  over  the  culprit's 
neck,  and  resting  on  his  shoulders,  two  pieces  of  large  sized  bam 
boo,  about  ten  feet  long  each,  and  secured  parallel  to  each  other, 
by  two  strong  wooden  bars,  which  pass  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
embracing  it  very  closely,  (not,  however,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
turned  round,)  and  give  the  criminal  the  appearance  of  carrying  a 
ladder  on  his  shoulders. 

i  Directly  back  of  this  platform  was  an  entrance  into  another 
apartment,  devoted  to  domestic  purposes,  before  whch  hung  a  coarse 
screen,  or  blind,  of  split  bamboo,  resembling  those  used  in  Bengal, 
not,  however,  so  thick  and  closely  woven,  as  to  hide  from  our  view 
the  women,  children,  and  pigs  behind  it,  who  were  amicably  par 
taking  together  of  the  contents  of  a  huge  wooden  tray,  which  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  floor,  composed  of  small  sticks,  or  wat 
tles,  laid  transversely  over  rough  trunks  of  trees,  and  secured  by 
small  cords,  made  of  a  kind  of  flax.  At  the  back  part  of  the  hall, 
in  a  recess,  was  placed  a  large  wainscot  of  heavy  wood  work,  on 
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which  was  carved,  in  high  relief,  a  group  of  non-descript  figures,, 
which  must  have  cost  the  wildest  and  most  prolific  imagination  no 
small  effort  to  invent.  On  each  side  of  the  recess,  in  gaudy  water 
colors,  were  displayed  several  paintings  of  prodigious  monsters, 
"  chimeras  dire,"  and  many  other  heterogeneous  productions ;  and 
in  the  centre  stood  a  table,  on  which  was  placed  a  censer  of  brass, 
a  bason  of  the  same  metal,  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  ashes,  in 
which  were  stuck  a  great  number  of  matches,  (the  ends  of  all 
which  had  been  burnt,)  and  a  little  bronze  Jos,  or  god.  And,  in 
front  of  the  posts,  or  pillars,  on  each  side,  were  suspended  long 
narrow  scrolls  or  columns  of  colored  paper,  with  various  characters 
of  their  language  upon  them,  from  top  to  bottom,  painted  in  black.? 

Mr  White  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  chief,  that  the 
main  purpose  01  his  voyage  was  to  procure  a  cargo  at  the 
city  of  Saigon,  and  requested  him  to  grant  permission  to  go 
up  the  river  to  that  place,*  This  the  mandarin  gave  him  to 
understand  was  beyond  his  power  ;  and  added,  that  should  he 
comply  with  the  request,  both  parties  would  be  liable  to  ca- 
pital  punishment.  Mr  White  then  stated,  that  he  should  go 
up  without  permission,  and  was  informed  in  return,  that  he 
would  incur  the  same  penalty.  The  mandarin,  however, 
agreed  to  transmit  to  Saigon  an  account  of  the  Franklin's 
arrival,  and  a  request  for  a  chop  or  pass  to  go  up  the  river, 
and  assured  Mr  White  that  he  would  receive  an  answer  in 
two  days.  *;• 

When  these  had  elapsed,  the  same  promise  was  repeated. 
In  short,  after  waiting  several  days  longer,  after  receiving 
several  more  visits  from  Heo,  and  other  mandarins  with  their 
followers,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  purchase  their  good 
offices  by  more  and  more  costly  presents,  Mr  White  at  length 
perceived,  that  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  these 
officers  to  facilitate  his  farther  entrance  into  the  country,  and 
learned,  that  they  had  not  even  transmitted  the  news  of  his 
arrival  to  Saigon,  He  concluded,  therefore,  to  leave  Vung- 
tau  and  proceed  to  Hue,  the  usual  residence  of  the  king, 
a  city  which  lies  in  the  northern  extremity  of  his  territories. 

From  the  extracts  which  we  have  made,  our  readers  will 
be  fully  prepared  to  give  credit  to  the  following  general  view 
of  the  Cochin  Chinese  character. 

*  As  Mr  White  and  the  chief  were  entire  strangers  to  each  other's  language, 
they  could  converse  only  by  signs,  which  mode  of  communication,  however, 
*hey  soon  learned  to  employ  with  great  facility. 
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'*  On  this  our  first  interview  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  we 
were  much  surprised  to  find  their  manners  so  different  from  what 
we  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  accounts  we  had  had  of  them, 
and  could  only  reconcile  the  discordance  by  a  supposition  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast,  being  remote  from  the  example  of  the 
more  polished  residents  of  the  cities,  must  of  course  be  less  civil 
ized  ;  but  as  we  became  more  acquainted,  and  their  characters 
were  proportionably  developed,  we  were  convinced  that  the  Cochin 
Chinese  were  in  many  respects  but  little  removed  from  a  state  of 
deplorable  barbarism.' 

Mr  White  left  Vungtau  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  after  sailing 
along  the  coast,  anchored  on  the  18th  in  Turon  Bay.  Here 
they  were  visited  by  three  mandarins.  One  of  these  'signed 
for  pen  and  ink,  which  being  produced,  and  some  paper  handed 
him,  he  wrote  in  Latin,  Quid  Interrogas  ^  *  Calling  up  the 
remains  of  our  acquirements  in  that  language  while  school 
boys,  we  contrived  to  hold  an  intelligible  conversation  with 
them,'  They  stated,  that  the  king  was  then  absent  from 
Hue,  and  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  procure  a 
good  cargo  in  the  northern  provinces. 

Disappointed  in  this  second  attempt,  Mr  White  determined 
to  sail  to  Manilla  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  person 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  Cochin  China,  and  of 
gaining  such  general  information,  as  might  lead  him  to  the 
ultimate  accomplishment  of  his  design.  In  both  these 
respects,  his  wishes  were  almost  totally  disappointed,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Manilla  were  singularly  ignorant  of  every  thing 
relating  to  Cochin  China.  He  then  determined  to  renounce 
his  purpose  altogether.  He  was  diverted  from  this  conclusion, 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Marmion,  of  Boston,  commanded  by 
Captain  Oliver  Blanchard,  who  shortly  after  the  departure  of 
Mr  White  from  Vungtau,  had  arrived  at  that  place,  and  had 
also  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  penetrate  to  Saigon. 
The  commanders  of  these  two  vessels  concluded  upon  sail 
ing  up  the  Donnai  river  in  company,  and  after  a  short  stay 
at  Manilla,  the  Marmion  and  Franklin  returned  to  Vungtau. f 

*  This  language,  as  we  are  afterwards  informed  by  our  author,  had  been 
taught  these  mandarins  by  some  French  Missionaries. 

t  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Captain  Blanchard,  who  was  taken  sick  and 
died  in  the  Donnai  river,  the  command  of  his  vessel  had  devolved  on  Mr 
Brown. 
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Here  they  were  boarded  by  a  mandarin,  who  prohibited 
their  farther  progress,  with  an  evident  view  of  repeating  the 
same  course  of  exactions,  which  had  been  formerly  practised. 
His  demands  were  strenuously  resisted  by  the  commanders 
of  both  vessels,  who  proceeded  a  short  distance  up  the  river 
to  the  village  of  Canjeo,  where,  after  many  threatening 
altercations  with  the  authorities  of  that  place,  they  were 
permitted  to  send  one  of  their  officers  in  a  boat  to  Saigon. 
This  person,  Mr  Putnam  of  the  Marmion,  succeeded  in  his 
enterprise,  and  soon  returned  with  a  pass,  in  company  with 
an  old  Portuguese,  called  Joachim,  who  had  resided  several 
months  in  the  country,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  language.  Another  linguist  was  procured,  a  Cochin 
Chinese  Christian,  named  Marianno,  who  also  acted  as  pilot, 
and  the  two  vessels  proceeded  on  their  voyage  up  the 
Donnai.  This  stream  varies  in  breadth  from  a  mile  to  two 
furlongs,  but  its  shores  are  so  bold,  that  vessels  can  sail  in 
the  narrowest  parts  without  inconvenience.  Its  banks,  for 
the  most  part,  are  covered  with  a  thick  forest,  and  the  prospect 
which  they  afford,  though  necessarily  limited,  is  represented 
as  very  beautiful.  The  river  is  seldom  less  than  eight  fathoms 
in  depth. 

The  progress  of  our  voyagers  was  very  slow,  as  the  ebb 
tide  often  ran  against  them,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles 
an  hour,  and  it  was  not  till  about  a  week  after  they  began  to 
ascend  the  river,  that  they  came  in  sight  of  Saigon.  The 
length  of  the  Donnai  from  its  mouth  to  this  city,  is  about 
sixty  miles. 

4  At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  October,  we 
were  again  pursuing  our  course  to  the  object  of  our  destination, 
which  was  now  not  far  distant,  and  the  dawn  soon  arriving  disclosed 
scattered  cottages,  patches  of  cultivated  grounds,  groves  of  cocoa  and 
areka  nut  trees,  herds  of  buffaloes,  fishing  boats,  and  a  distant  forest 
of  masts,  indicating  our  near  approach  to  the  city,  below  which  at 
the  distance  of  one  mile,  we  dropped  anchor  at  half  past  five.  The 
appearance  of  several  boats  of  light  and  airy  construction,  each  in 
many  cases  managed  by  a  single  woman  in  picturesque  costume, 
was  novel  and  pleasing,  while  great  numbers  of  the  native  vessels 
of  different  sizes,  plying  in  various  directions  upon  the  stream,  gave 
a  busy  and  lively  interest  to  the  scene.' 
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The  treatment  of  the  fair  sex  in  Cochin  China  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  that,  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  many 
oriental  countries.  Instead  of  an  utter  seclusion  from  public 
view,  they  constitute  the  most  active  portion  of  the  commu 
nity.  Besides  cultivating  the  earth,  navigating  the  river  craft, 
and  performing  manual  labor,  they  conduct  all  the  commer 
cial  operations  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  in  fact  the  merchants 
and  brokers  of  Cochin  China.  Of  their  skill  in  this  capaci 
ty,  Mr  White  soon  received  ample  proofs.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival,  he  was  visited  by  a  bevy  of  them,  '  who,  after 
asking  and  receiving  a  glass  of  brandy  each,  began  to  open 
their  business.'  Every  article,  which  he  proposed  to  pur 
chase,  had  risen  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  since 
his  arrival,  and  on  the  following  days  the  price  was  increased 
by  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent  more.  Mr  White  afterwards 
endeavored  to  procure  a  cargo,  through  the  medium  of  a 
Cochin  Chinese  Christian,  named  Domingo,  but  this  en 
croachment  on  the  rights  of  women  was  promptly  resented. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  government  of  the  city,  and  Do 
mingo  was  ordered  to  permit  the  female  merchants  to  trans 
act  their  concerns  in  their  own  way.  In  short,  after  a  stay 
of  four  months  at  Saigon,  only  an  incomplete  cargo  could  be 
procured,  at  a  price  much  beyond  its  fair  value.  Constant 
vigilance  was  necessary  to  secure  the  property  on  board  the 
two  vessels  from  theft  and  robbery,  and  the  lives  of  the  cap 
tains,  during  their  residence  on  shore,  were  more  than  once 
endangered  by  the  cowardly  attacks  of  the  natives,  who  lay 
in  ambush,  and  assaulted  them  with  showers  of  large  stones, 
and  other  dangerous  missiles. 

The  behavior  of  the  government  of  Cochin  China  towards 
our  countrymen  was  marked  by  the  same  characteristics, 
which  distinguished  that  of  the  populace.  On  arriving  at 
Saigon,  the  two  vessels  were  measured  in  due  form,  by  per 
sons  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  ceremony  was  attend 
ed  with  no  little  inconvenience,  as  it  was  performed  by  a  host 
of  officers  of  various  ranks,  who,  after  concluding  their  busi 
ness,  indulged  themselves  in  a  drunken  debauch  on  board  the 
vessels.  Yet  the  measuring  fees  for  the  brig  Franklin  alone 
amounted  to  nearly  three  thousand  dollars.  The  duty  exact 
ed  on  her  departure  was  of  equal  amount.  A  general  spirit 
of  extortion  seemed  to  pervade,  with  very  little  exception,  all 
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orders  of  the  government,  and  every  part  of  their  conduct 
indicated  an  aversion  to  all  commercial  transactions  with 
foreign  nations,  far  exceeding  that  for  which  the  Chinese 
are  so  remarkable. 

To  our  merchants,  especially,  we  recommend  Mr  White's 
comprehensive  summary  of  his  various  difficulties  and  exer 
tions. 

c  It  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  and  painful  to  myself,  to 
recapitulate  the  constant  villany  and  turpitude,  which  we  experi 
enced  from  these  people,  during  our  residence  in  the  country. 
Their  total  want  of  faith,  constant  eagerness  to  deceive  and  over 
reach  us,  and  their  pertinacity  in  trying  to  gain,  by  shuffling  and 
manreuvring,  what  might  have  been  better  and  easier  gained  by 
openness  and  fair  dealing ;  the  tedious  forms  and  ceremonies  in 
transacting  all  kinds  of  business,  carried  into  the  most  trifling 
transactions  ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  eventual  ratification  of  any 
bargain,  (the  least  hope  of  wearing  the  patience  of  the  purchaser 
out,  and  inducing  him  to  offer  a  little  more,  being  sufficient  to 
annul  any  verbal  stipulation,)  and  there  being  no  appeal,  unless 
there  is  a  written  contract,  which  is  never  made  till  every  art  has 
been  used,  and  every  engine  of  extortion  put  in  motion  and  ex 
hausted  to  gain  more  ;  all  these  vexations,  combined  with  the 
rapacious,  faithless,  despotic  and  anti-commercial  character  of  the 
government,  will,  as  long  as  these  causes  exist,  render  Cochin 
China  the  least  desirable  country  for  mercantile  adventurers. 
These  causes  have  made  the  Japanese  relinquish  the  trade  ;  they 
have  driven  the  Portuguese  of  Macao  from  the  country,  and  turned 
their  commerce  into  other  channels ;  and  are  yearly  and  rapidly 
lessening  their  intercourse  with  China  and  Siam.  The  philanthro 
pist,  the  man  of  enterprise,  and  the  civilized  world  generally,  can 
see  in  the  present  miserable  state  of  this  naturally  fine  country,  no 
ether  than  a  source  of  deep  regret  and  commiseration.' 

The  natives  of  Cochin  China  seem,  in  short,  to  be  a  de 
generate  race  of  the  true  Chinese,  resembling  them  in  little 
except  the  worst  parts  of  their  character.  This  inferiority  is 
very  justly  ascribed  by  our  author  to  their  government, 
which  is  a  military  despotism,  administered  with  little  regard 
either  to  justice  or  policy.  Their  monarchs  are  generally 
engaged  in  attempting  to  extend  their  territory,  by  encroach 
ments  on  their  neighbors,  and  their  subjects  are  trained  up 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  the  arts  of 
peace.  These  are  carried  on,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
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by  the  women,  assisted  however  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
Chinese,  who  are  scattered  in  abundance  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

These  industrious  and  enterprising  people  are  the  me 
chanics,  confectioners,  &c.  of  Cochin  China,  filling  the  same 
place  in  that  country,  which  is  occupied  by  many  of  our 
active  New  England  adventurers  in  some  of  the  southern 
cities  of  the  United  States.  They  are  also  bankers  and 
money  changers,  and  much  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country  passes  through  their  hands.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  the  happiness  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  might  be 
materially  increased,  in  a  veiy  short  time,  by  a  change  of 
policy  in  their  rulers.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  they  could 
never  merit  by  any  exertions  the  high  praise,  which  has 
been  so  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  them  by  French  writers, 
but  it  is  not  less  incontestable,  that  they  might  be  rendered 
quite  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Chinese. 

Much  was  effected  by  the  influence  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Adran,  who  was,  in  1802,  the  oracle  and  guide  of  the 
reigning  monarch. 

1  And  during  a  short  peace,  previous  to  the  final  termination  of 
the  war,  he  established  a  manufactory  of  salt  petre,  opened  roads, 
cut  canals,  held  out  rewards  for  the  propagation  of  the  silk  worm, 
caused  large  tracts  of  land  to  be  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  cane,  established  manufactories  for  the  preparation  of  pitch, 
tar,  rosin,  &c.  opened  mines  of  iron,  constructed  smelting  furnaces, 
and  founderies  for  cannon.  Adran  translated  into  the  Onam  lan 
guage  a  system  of  European  military  tactics,  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  Naval  arsenals  were  established,  and  a  large  navy,  princi 
pally  consisting  of  gun  boats,  galleys,  &c.  was  built  and  equipped. 
Under  his  direction  a  reformation  was  effected  in  the  system  of 
jurisprudence ;  he  abolished  several  species  of  punishments,  that 
were  disproportionate  to  the  crimes  to  which  they  were  annexed  ; 
he  established  public  schools,  and  compelled  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  them  at  the  age  of  four  years ;  he  drew  up  commercial 
regulations,  built  bridges,  caused  buoys  and  sea  marks  to  be  laid 
down  in  all  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast,  and  surveys  to  be 
made  of  the  principal  bays  and  harbors.  The  officers  of  the  navy 
were  instructed  in  naval  tactics  by  Frenchmen ;  his  army  was  di 
vided  into  regular  regiments ;  military  schools  were  established, 
and  the  officers  taught  the  science  of  gunnery.  Unfortunately  for 
the  country,  the  death  of  Adran  occurred  shortly  after  this ;  and 
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with  him  expired  many  of  the  wholesome  laws,  institutions,  and 
regulations  established  by  him.' 

Mr  White  frequently  visited  the  principal  naval  arsenal  at 
Saigon,  where  he  saw  timber  and  planks  far  exceeding  in 
size  any  employed  in  the  British  and  American  navy  yards. 
( I  measured  one  plank,'  he  observes,  *  whose  dimensions 
were  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  long,  more  than  five  inches 
thick,  and  perfectly  square  to  the  top,  where  it  was  two  feet 
wide.  It  was  sawed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  teak  tree,  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  these  gigantic 
sires  of  the  forest  arrive  at  such  magnitude  as  in  Cochin 
China.  I  have  seen  in  the  country  a  tree,  that  would  make 
a  natural  mainmast  for  a  line  of  battle  ship,  clear  of  knots  ; 
and  this  I  learned  is  not  unusual.*  The  whole  establishment 
was  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  in  the  finest  order.  Just 
after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  a  work  had  been  completed 
bearing  the  features  of  true  Roman  magnificence,  but  at 
a  lamentable  expense  of  human  life.  This  was  a  river,  or 
canal,  twenty  three  English  miles  long,  connecting  the  city  of 
Saigon  with  a  branch  of  Cambodia  river.  This  canal  was 
'  twelve  feet  deep  throughout,  about  eighty  feet  wide,  and  was 
cut  through  immense  forests  and  morasses,  in  the  short  space 
of  six  weeks.  Twenty  six  thousand  men  were  employed 
night  and  day  by  turns  in  this  stupendous  undertaking,  and 
seven  thousand  lives  sacrificed  by  fatigue  and  consequent 
disease.' 

The  prevailing  religion  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  is  polytheism, 
but  they  treat  their  temples  and  idols  with  very  little  respect, 
and  seem  to  view  the  whole  subject  with  utter  indifference. 
The  Roman  Catholic  faith  was,  however,  tolerated  in  the 
country,  and,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  priests,  pro 
fessed  by  no  less  than  seventy  thousand  people.  There  was 
a  Christian  church  in  the  very  centre  of  Saigon,  under  the 
care  of  two  Italian  missionaries.  To  the  principal  of  these, 
who  was  styled  Father  Joseph,  Mr  White  was  materially  in 
debted  for  several  important  good  offices,  and  much  useful 
information. 

The  following  anecdote  contains  an  instance  of  true  apos 
tolic  disinterestedness,  which  is  above  all  comment. 

( A  few  days  previous  to  our  quitting  Saigon,  Father  Joseph 
begged  of  us  some  wine  and  flour,  for  a  particular  purpose,  as  he 
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said.  Knowing  his  abstemious  habits,  our  curiosity  induced  us  to 
ask  him,  to  what  use  he  intended  to  apply  those  articles  ?  He  in 
formed  us,  that  as  the  king  had  frequently  been  indisposed  of  late, 
and  in  the  event  of  his  death,  an  extermination  of  the  Christians 
was  feared,  the  wine  and  flour  were  designed  as  elements  to  be 
used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  of  which  he  intended  to 
partake  with  his  converts,  at  their  last  extremity.  No  persuasions 
could  induce  this  worthy,  conscientious,  and  intrepid  man,  to  quit 
the  country  with  us ;  he  answered,  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  for 
him  to  desert  his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  leave  his  flock  to 
the  mercy  of  the  wolves ;  that  now  was  the  time  to  evince  his  zeal 
and  sincerity  in  the  service  of  his  master  ;  arid  though  an  obscure 
individual,  his  sphere  of  action  small,  and  fate  had  placed  him  in 
this  remote  part  of  the  globe,  his  conduct  would  be  the  same  as  if 
he  were  in  the  most  exalted  station,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
upon  him.' 

We  have  devoted  so  much  room  to  extracts,  that  we  must 
refer  to  the  work  itself,  for  many  curious  accounts  of  the 
police  of  the  Cochin  Chinese,  of  their  medicine  and  surgery, 
their  domestic  habits,  their  food  and  dress,  their  public  and 
private  buildings,  their  language,  their  climate  and  soil,  their 
natural  productions,  both  vegetable  and  animal. 

Upon  the  last  of  these  topics,  however,  we  shall  venture 
to  mention  one  or  two  incidents.  The  elephants  of  Cochin 
China,  which  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  besides  performing 
the  various  warlike  services,  required  of  that  class  of  animals 
in  other  countries,  are  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  hook 
and  ladder  company.  In  case  of  fire,  they  are  driven  head 
foremost  against  the  adjacent  buildings,  and  the  efforts  of  one, 
or  at  most  two  of  them,  are  amply  sufficient  to  level  with  the 
ground  any  of  the  slight  dwellings  of  the  Cochin  Chinese. 
This  country  abounds  also  in  royal  tigers  of  uncommon  size 
and  ferocity.  A  female  of  this  species  was  presented  in  a 
cage  by  the  Viceroy  of  Donnai  to  Mr  White.  She  was  gene 
rally  fed  by  throwing  live  puppies  into  the  cage.  One  day 
the  following  remarkable  incident  occurred,  which  shews,  in 
a  striking  light,  the  effect  of  first  impressions  on  the  brute 
creation. 

c  A  puppy,  not  at  all  remarkable,  or  distinguishable  in  appear 
ance,  from  the  common  herd,  was  thrown  in,  who  immediately, 
on  perceiving  his  situation,  set  up  a  dismal  yell  and  attacked  the 
tigress  with  great  fury,  snapping  at  her  nose,  from  which  ho  drew 
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some  blood.  The  tigress  appeared  to  be  amused  with  the  puny 
rage  of  the  puppy,  and  with  as  good-humored  an  expression  of 
countenance,  as  so  ferocious  an  animal  could  be  supposed  to  as 
sume,  she  affected  to  treat  it  all  as  play ;  and  sometimes  spreading 
herself  at  full  length  on  her  side,  at  others,  crouching  in  the  man 
ner  of  the  fabled  sphynx,  she  would  ward  off  with  her  paw,  the 
incensed  little  animal,  till  he  was  finally  exhausted.  She  then  pro 
ceeded  to  caress  him,  endeavoring  by  many  little  arts  to  inspire 
him  with  confidence,  in  which  she  finally  succeeded,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  laid  down  together  and  slept.  From  thia  time  they  were 
inseparable;  the  tigress  appearing  to  feel  for  the  puppy  all  the 
solicitude  of  a  mother,  and  the  dog,  in  return,  treating  her  with  the 
greatest  affection ;  and  a  small  aperture  was  left  open  in  the  cage, 
by  which  he  had  free  ingress  and  egress.  Experiments  were  sub 
sequently  made,  by  presenting  a  strange  dog  at  the  bars  of  the 
cage,  when  the  tigress  would  manifest  great  eagerness  to  get  at  it ; 
her  adopted  child  was  then  thrown  in,  on  which  she  would  eagerly 
pounce ;  but  immediately  discovering  the  cheat,  she  would  caress 
it  with  great  tenderness.' 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  seldom  seen  so  many  new  and 
valuable  facts  in  the  same  compass,  as  are  comprised  in  the 
work  before  us.  However  unfortunate  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  Mr  White's  voyage  may  have  been  to  himself 
and  his  employers,  he  has  rendered  it  productive  of  a  large 
accession  to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Besides  the  general  information,  which  it  affords  us,  of  the 
state  of  a  country  hitherto  little  known  and  greatly  misrepre 
sented,  his  book  abounds  in  accurate  geographical  and  nauti 
cal  remarks  respecting  the  seas  that  he  traversed,  and  the 
ports  he  visited,  which  must  be  of  no  ordinary  use  to  our 
seafaring  brethren.  It  affords  one  of  the  most  striking, 
though  by  no  means  the  only  instance,  of  the  important  in 
formation,  which  has  been  diffused  through  our  community 
by  the  laborious  and  judicious  exertions  of  our  intelligent 
shipmasters,  of  whom  it  is  but  scanty  justice  to  say,  that  in 
cultivation,  whether  of  mind  or  manners,  they  are  not  sur 
passed  by  those  of  any  other  country. 

Independent  of  all  that  it  contains,  this  work  possesses  a 
negative  merit  of  no  very  common  kind  in  books  of  travels — 
its  freedom  not  only  from  every  thing  indelicate,  but  from  all 
which  is  tedious  or  irrelevant.  The  style  is  spirited  and 
easy.  The  author's  fear  of  falling  into  a  coarse  and  uncouth 
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mode  of  writing,  an  apprehension  in  our  opinion  quite  ground 
less,  has  sometimes  led  him,  especially  in  his  first  chapters, 
to  construct  his  sentences  in  rather  an  ambitious  manner. 
This  fault,  which  is  the  only  one  worth  noticing,  will  be 
viewed  with  indulgence  by  those,  who  remember  the  circum 
stances  under  which  the  work  was  composed,  who  place  a 
just  value  on  its  numerous  and  solid  merits,  and  who  con 
sider  the  high  credit,  which  the  industry  and  research  of  Mr 
White  reflect  both  on  himself  and  on  his  country. 


ART.  VIII. — A  Discourse  concerning  the  Influence  of  Ame 
rica  on  the  Mind,  being  the  Annual  Oration  delivered 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  the  Uni 
versity  in  Philadelphia,  October  18,  1823.  By  C.  J. 
INGERSOLL.  Philadelphia.  A.  Small.  8vo.  pp.  67. 

SEVEN  or  eight  years  ago  the  plan  of  the  American  Philo 
sophical  Society  was  enlarged,  by  instituting  a  committee 
of  history,  moral  science,  and  literature.  Its  objects  before 
that  period  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  natural  sciences, 
to  mathematics,  astronomy,  physical  philosophy,  medicine, 
natural  history,  chemistry,  trade  and  commerce,  mechanics, 
architecture,  and  husbandry.  This  new  arrangement  has 
given  a  much  wider  scope  to  the  exertions  of  the  Society, 
and  enabled  it  to  enlist  a  greater  amount  of  active  talent  in 
promoting  its  liberal  purposes.  Our  stock  of  historical  know 
ledge  has  already  been  enriched  by  the  curious  and  valuable 
papers,  which  the  committee  has  published,  concerning  the 
manners,  characteristics,  and  languages  of  the  Indians.  We 
are  glad  to  learn,  that,  through  the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  this 
branch  of  the  Society,  several  manuscripts  of  early  date  have 
been  brought  to  light,  some  of  which  are  now  preparing  to 
meet  the  public  eye. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  presented  to  our  readers  a  notice 
of  the  eloquent  and  interesting  anniversary  discourse,  deliver 
ed  by  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  historical  and  litera 
ry  committee.*  The  one  now  before  us  by  Mr  Ingersoll 

*  Sec  a  review  of  Mr  Duponceau's  Discourse  in  our  Number  for  April, 
1822,  Art.  xxnr. 
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was  the  next  in  succession.  The  subject,  which  the  author 
has  chosen,  is  deeply  interesting  and  of  broad  extent,  claim 
ing  the  attention  not  more  of  the  lovers  of  knowledge,  than 
of  the  friends  of  American  improvement.  In  tracing  the 
influence  of  America  on  the  mind,  the  author  is  led  into  a 
review  of  the  progress  and  tendency  of  our  political  esta 
blishments,  and  the  springs  of  our  civil  and  social,  mental, 
literary,  and  scientific  advancement,  from  all  which  he  is 
conducted  to  results  most  encouraging,  in  regard  to  the 
forming  features  of  our  national  character,  and  the  enduring 
texture  and  renovating  spirit  of  our  free  institutions.  He 
pursues  his  argument  by  way  of  a  comparison  between  this 
country  and  the  countries  of  Europe,  pointing  out  as  he  pro 
ceeds  the  advantages  we  enjoy  by  having  thrown  off  the 
shackles  of  an  entailed  despotism,  which,  in  some  of  its 
forms,  still  oppresses  and  afflicts  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  old  continents. 

Mr  Ingersoll  approaches  this  subject  with  a  mind  evidently 
accustomed  to  enlarged  thought  and  close  reflection ;  and,  by 
the  diligence  of  his  research,  the  amplitude  of  his  knowledge, 
and  his  philosophical  views  of  men,  principles,  and  events,  he 
has  proved  himself  adequate  to  his  difficult  undertaking. 
He  speaks  of  things  as  they  are,  and  rests  his  positions  on 
the  immovable  basis  of  reason  and  truth  ;  nor  can  we  deem 
it  a  trifling  achievement,  that,  in  discussing  a  topic  of  so 
general  a  nature,  the  fruitful  soil  of  theory  and  speculation, 
he  has  perseveringly  avoided  the  path  into  which  most  persons 
would  have  been  tempted.  He  neither  starts  hypotheses, 
nor  amuses  himself  with  conjectures,  nor  sees  prophetic  vis 
ions  ;  but,  standing  on  the  solid  ground  of  fact,  he  collects  his 
materials  from  the  storehouses  of  reality,  and  combines  them 
into  things,  which  have  a  shape  and  a  being.  This  trait  of 
his  discourse  invests  it  with  a  practical  value,  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  compositions  of  a  similar  kind,  and  inspires  a  confi 
dence  in  his  facts  and  general  statements,  which  every  one 
feels  to  be  well  placed.  But  we  cannot  better  convey  our 
impressions  of  the  merits  of  this  performance,  than  by  drawing 
out  some  of  its  leading  parts. 

The  author  begins  with  what  he  justly  considers  the  first 
spring  of  human  improvement,  as  well  as  the  sustaining  pillar 
of  American  liberty  and  happiness,  namely,  the  education  of 
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the  young,  and  public  provisions  for  the  support  of  schools. 
He  tells  us,  that  '  public  funds  for  the  education  of  the  whole 
community  are  endowments  exclusively  American,  which 
have  been  in  operation  here  for  several  ages,  whilst  the  most 
improved  governments  of  Europe  are  but  essaying  such  a 
groundwork,  which  indeed  some  of  them  dread,  and  others 
dare  not  risk.'  Well  would  it  be  for  the  world,  if  this  latter 
clause  were  not  too  true,  and  the  time  were  come,  when  the 
kings  and  great  ones  of  the  earth  should  see  no  frightful 
omens  in  the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  feel  no  thrills  of 
alarm  at  the  natural  struggles  of  men  to  become  free.  In 
this  country,  almost  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  pilgrim  band 
at  Plymouth,  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  schools. 
Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  funds  were  appropriated  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  paternal  solicitude  ol  our  ruling  powers, 
in  the  cause  of  education,  has  become  a  deep  woven  trait  in 
our  fundamental  institutions. 

6  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States/  says  Mr  Ingersoll, '  it 
is  the  duty  of  government  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts.  Not  one  of  the  eleven  new  states  has  been  admitted 
into  the  Union  without  provision  in  its  constitution  for  schools, 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities.  In  most  of  the  original  states 
large  sums  in  money  are  appropriated  to  education,  and  they  claim 
a  share  in  the  great  landed  investments,  which  are  mortgaged  to  it 
in  the  new  states.  Reckoning  all  those  contributions  federal  and 
local,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  national 
expenditure  of  the  United  States  is  set  apart  by  laws  to  enlighten 
the  people.  The  public  patronage  of  learning  in  this  country,  ad 
verting  to  what  the  value  of  these  donations  will  be  before  the  close 
of  the  present  century,  equals  at  least  the  ostentatious  bounties  con 
ferred  on  it  in  Europe.  In  one  state  alone,  with  but  275  000  in 
habitants,  more  than  forty  thousand  pupils  are  instructed  at  the 
public  schools.  I  believe  we  may  compute  the  number  of  such 
pupils  throughout  the  United  States  at  more  than  half  a  million.  In 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  without  counting  the  private  or  the  charity 
schools,  there  are  about  five  thousand  pupils  in  the  Commonwealth's 
seminaries,  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  an  expense 
to  the  public  of  little  more  than  three  dollars  a  year  each  one. 
Nearly  the  whole  minor  population  of  the  United  States  are  receiv 
ing  school  education.  Besides  the  multitudes  at  school,  there  are 
considerably  more  than  three  thousand  under  graduates  always 
matriculated  at  the  various  colleges  and  universities,  authorized  to 
grant  academical  degrees ;  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  at  the 
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medical  schools ;  several  hundred  at  the  theological  seminaries  ;  and 
at  least  a  thousand  students  of  law.' 

We  apprehend  that  our  sentiments  do  not  fully  harmonize 
with  those  of  the  author,  concerning  the  value  of  the  ancient 
languages,  as  a  branch  of  study  for  American  youth.  For 
cible  reasons  can  no  doubt  be  urged,  why  the  study  of  these 
languages  will  for  a  long  time  be  more  limited  in  this  country, 
than  in  Europe,  but  we  would  fain  believe  it  a  deceptive 
vision,  which  bodes  the  day,  when  they  will  '  perish  under 
the  mass  of  knowledge  destined  to  occupy  entirely  the  limited 
powers  of  the  human  understanding.'  The  varieties  of  moral 
and  physical  nature  are  exhaustless ;  they  can  never  be  ex 
plored  ;  and  as  the  world  grows  older,  and  one  age  after 
another  brings  its  stock  of  intellect  into  action,  multiplying 
discoveries  and  inventions,  disclosing  new  facts  in  science, 
contriving  new  devices  in  art,  and  thus  extending  indefinitely 
the  fields  of  knowledge,  the  period  must  arrive,  when  a  long 
and  industrious  life  will  be  too  short  to  compass  all  necessary 
attainments.  But  even  then,  we  should  hope  a  remnant  may 
be  spared  to  visit  the  groves  and  cull  the  flowers  of  antiquity, 
to  go  up  to  the  fountain  and  drink  the  pure  waters,  to  draw 
something  from  the  sources,  whose  treasures  have  enriched 
the  empire  of  thought  and  sentiment,  fancy  and  taste,  for 
many  hundred  years. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  excellent  discipline,  which  the  young 
mind  receives  in  studying  a  language  so  admirable  in  its 
artificial  forms,  as  the  Latin  or  Greek,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
effects  to  sharpen  his  faculties  by  leading  him  to  discriminate 
the  nicer  shades  in  the  meaning  of  words,  and  to  detect  the 
bearing  and  force  of  one  part  of  speech  on  another,  which,  in 
those  highly  polished  languages,  is  always  an  exercise  of  skill 
and  judgment ;  to  say  nothing  of  these  benefits,  worthy  in 
themselves  of  the  highest  consideration,  there  are  other  rea 
sons  why  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  ought  to  be  fos 
tered  in  our  schools.  The  men,  who  wrote  in  these  languages, 
were  ornaments  of  their  species ;  the  works  they  have  left 
are  the  choicest  models  of  human  composition  ;  refined  in 
taste,  elegant  in  diction,  rich  in  imagery ;  distinguished  by  a 
deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  man,  the  springs  of  passion, 
the  impulses  of  feeling,  and  motives  of  action.  These  models 
are  the  transcripts  of  nature ;  the  mind  formed  on  them  will 
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gain  the  refinement  bestowed  by  culture,  without '  losing  the 
native  strength  too  apt  to  be  diminished  by  a  redundance  of 
artificial  applications.  But  they  possess  a  still  rarer  virtue. 
Time  was  when  the  Greeks  were  free ;  they  thought,  and 
spoke,  and  wrote  as  freemen ;  the  poets  and  orators,  the 
philosophers  and  historians,  equally  caught  the  spirit  and 
assumed  the  tone  of  liberty  and  self  government.  These  are 
the  seeds,  which  we  desire  to  have  scattered  in  the  minds  of 
our  youth.  However  fantastically  they  may  have  shot  up  on 
some  occasions,  however  abortively  they  may  have  put  forth 
in  the  German  universities  and  secret  societies  of  Europe, 
however  licentiously  they  may  have  run  riot  in  the  French 
revolution,  no  such  difficulties  or  dangers  can  be  apprehended 
here.  Our  institutions  are  firm  and  well  balanced ;  the  im 
pulse  of  Greek  and  Roman  liberty  will  tend  to  preserve  the 
equal  action  of  their  several  parts ;  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  excess,  because  we  have  been  too  long  in  possession  of 
the  sober  reality  to  be  made  giddy  with  the  day  dreams  of 
romance.  Greater  is  the  danger,  that  we  shall  forget  our 
distinguished  privileges,  than  that  we  shall  value  them  too 
highly,  or  talk  of  them  too  much. 

In  connexion  with  a  series  of  judicious  remarks  on  the 
progress  of  literature  in  the  United  States,  the  author  justly 
observes,  that,  notwithstanding  the  preeminence  held  over 
us  by  European  countries  in  attainments,  which  time  only 
can  mature,  yet  '  in  the  literature  of  fact,  of  education,  of 
politics,  and  perhaps  even  of  science,'  they  have  by  no 
means  left  us  so  far  behind.  Our  domestic  literature  is  ade 
quate  to  our  immediate  wants,  and  the  demand  has  never 
risen  above  the  supply.  The  learned  professions  are  full ; 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity  are  numerous,  and 
competent  to  educate  as  many  students  as  are  required  in 
these  departments  of  life.  We  do  not  abound  in  the  luxu 
ries  of  literature,  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  we  want  other 
things  more  ;  and  it  is  natural  that  we  should  look  to  our 
wants,  before  we  begin  to  pamper  our  taste.  Another  rea 
son  is,  that  we  have  this  kind  of  manufacture  already  fabri 
cated  to  our  hands ;  the  market  is  so  well  supplied  from 
abroad,  that  our  men  of  genius  find  their  wits  much  more 
profitably  employed  in  other  pursuits.  In  whatever  tends  to 
diffuse  useful  intelligence,  to  elicit  thought,  invigorate  the 
New  Series,  JVo.  17.  21 
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mind,  and  build  up  the  structure  of  society  on  the  basis  of 
just  principles,  our  literature  is  not  deficient.  Talent,  like 
other  commodities,  will  find  its  way  to  the  best  market. 
The  field  of  political  science  is  so  broad  under  our  forms  of 
government,  and  the  reward  of  political  distinction  so  speedy 
and  liberal,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  seeing  many 
in  this  road  to  eminence,  who,  in  other  countries,  would  be 
induced  to  court  the  muses,  and  loiter  in  the  haunts  of  orna 
mental  literature.  Utility  is  the  watchword  of  American 
genius  ;  it  loves  to  contrive  and  operate  for  the  good  of  man  ; 
it  is  better  pleased  to  improve  the  arts  and  increase  the  solid 
comforts  of  life,  than  to  embellish  its  less  substantial  forms. 
In  this  respect  it  accords  with  the  spirit  of  our  government, 
and  with  our  condition  as  a  young  and  rising  people.  When 
we  grow  older,  and  have  more  leisure,  more  wants,  and 
more  wealth,  we  can  afford  to  indulge  in  luxuries,  our  ap 
petites  will  be  sharpened,  we  can  spare  a  portion  of  the 
effective  talent  of  the  community  to  provide  delicacies,  and 
the  American  soil  will  be  found  not  less  fertile  in  the  pro 
ducts  of  fancy  and  taste,  than  it  now  is  in  the  fruits  of  a 
practical  invention,  and  wise  maxims  of  political  science. 

'  The  publication  of  books,'  observes  Mr  Ingersoll  again,  '  is  so 
much  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain,  that  nearly  all 
we  use  are  American  editions.  According  to  reports  from  the 
Custom  Houses,  made  under  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  1822, 
it  appears  that  the  importation  of  books  bears  an  extremely  small 
proportion  to  the  American  editions.  The  imported  books  are 
(he  mere  seed.  It  is  estimated  that  between  two  and  three  mil 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  books  are  annually  published  in  the  Uni 
ted  States.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  literary  property  here  is 
held  by  an  imperfect  tenure,  there  being  no  other  protection  for  it 
than  the  provisions  of  an  inefficient  act  of  Congress,  the  impotent 
offspring  of  an  obsolete  English  statute.  The  inducement  to  take 
copy  rights  is  therefore  inadequate,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  valuable  American  books  are  published  without  any  legal 
title.  Yet  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  copy  rights  pur 
chased  from  January  1822  to  April  1823.  There  have  been  eight 
editions,  comprising  7500  copies  of  Stewart's  Philosophy  publish 
ed  here  since  its  appearance  in  Europe  thirty  years  ago.  Five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  the  capital  invested  in  one  edition  of 
Bees'  Cyclopoedia.  Of  a  lighter  kind  of  reading,  nearly  200,000 
copies  of  the  Waverly  novels,  comprising  500,000  volumes,  have 
issued  from  the  American  press  in  the  last  nine  years.  Four  thou- 
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sand  copies  of  a  late  American  novel  were  disposed  of  immedi 
ately  on  its  publication.  Five  hundred  dollars  were  paid  by  an 
enterprising  bookseller  for  a  single  copy  of  one  of  these  novels, 
without  any  copy  right,  merely  by  prompt  republication  to  gratify 
the  eagerness  to  read  it.' 

These  interesting  particulars  bring  to  mind  a  subject, 
which  has  for  sometime  past  excited  the  attention  of  many 
of  our  most  enlightened  men ;  we  mean  the  duty  on  books. 
It  is  justly  deemed  a  matter  of  serious  regret,  that  a  statute 
should  still  be  retained  in  our  revenue  laws,  which  operates 
as  so  heavy  a  discouragement  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  at  the  same  time  yields  so  meagre  a  pittance  to  the 
national  treasury.  The  duty  is  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  in 
voice  price  of  books,  which,  by  other  incidental  charges  at 
the  custom  house,  is  increased  to  nearly  eighteen ;  that  is, 
for  all  books  purchased  from  abroad,  we  pay  the  amount  of 
one  sixth  of  their  cost  to  the  government.  This  feature  in 
our  laws  will  appear  the  more  remarkable,  when  contrasted 
with  the  policy  of  other  nations,  whose  institutions  and  liberal 
spirit  we  have  not  been  taught  to  consider  superior  to  our 
own. 

Every  one  knows  the  rapid  advancement,  which  learning 
has  made  in  Germany  during  the  last  half  century,  and  one 
of  the  chief  causes  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  direct  encou 
ragement  afforded  to  it  by  the  Protestant  Governments.  So 
far  from  imposing  duties  on  foreign  books,  they  have  granted 
every  possible  facility  to  tempt  booksellers  to  bring  them  into 
the  country.  Even  the  transportation  of  books  in  the  public 
post  waggons  is  charged  at  a  lower  rate  than  other  articles. 
If  France,  Spain,  and  Russia,  have  acted  on  less  enlighten 
ed  principles,  than  the  governments  of  Germany,  they  have 
nevertheless  been  guided  by  a  policy  much  more  liberal  than 
ours.  As  for  England,  she  has  kept  on  her  duties,  and  per 
haps  such  a  course  was  expedient ;  but  it  has  proved  unfa 
vorable  to  knowledge.  Great  Britain  has  been  tardy  in 
adopting  the  improvements  in  science,  and  imbibing  the 
spirit  of  enlarged  literature,  which  have  gained  ground  on 
the  continent.  She  has  made  her  own  books,  and  read 
them,  and  in  some  branches  of  knowledge  has  been  content 
ed  to  loiter  far  behind  her  neighbors.  The  republic  of 
Colombia  imposes  no  duties  on  books. 
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The  only  arguments  for  a  duty  on  books  we  suppose  to 
be,  its  benefits  to  the  treasury,  and  its  encouragement  to  the 
home  manufacture.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  revenue  de 
rived  from  books  is  so  extremely  small,  as  hardly  to  make 
a  perceptible  item  in  the  custom  house  returns.  For  seve 
ral  years  it  has  not  been  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
annually,  and  for  the  two  or  three  last  years  we  believe  it  has 
fallen  short  of  that  amount.  The  weakness  of  this  argument, 
therefore,  will  at  once  be  seen,  and  especially  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  the  slender  acquisition  thus  produced  to  the 
revenue,  is  so  much  taken  from  the  efficient  means  of  intelli 
gence  in  the  country. 

A  slight  examination  will  prove  the  other  argument  not 
less  groundless.  Mr  Ingersoll  states,  that  books  to  the  value 
of  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars  are  annually 
published  in  the  United  States.  According  to  this  state 
ment,  the  amount  of  books  published  at  home,  is  to  the 
amount  of  those  imported,  in  a  ratio  of  about  ninety  to  one. 
It  can  hardly  be  thought,  that  a  protecting  duty  is  wanted  to 
encourage  a  manufacture,  which  enjoys  so  complete  a  mono 
poly,  not  from  the  aid  of  the  laws,  but  from  local  circum 
stances.  In  truth,  it  is  not  wanted.  Nearly  all  books,  for 
which  there  is  demand  enough  to  warrant  an  edition,  can  be 
supplied  by  our  publishers  for  less  than  half  the  sum,  which 
they  would  cost  imported.  Our  most  active  booksellers, 
whose  interest  the  duty  is  intended  to  protect,  do  not  desire 
it  to  be  continued.  They  would  be  less  subject  to  losses 
from  miscalculation,  in  regard  to  the  success  of  a  new  edition, 
if  a  larger  number  of  copies  were  imported,  and  the  probable 
demand  ascertained  by  a  more  general  expression  of  public 
sentiment.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted,  whether  a  single 
work  is  republished  in  this  country,  under  the  present  system, 
which  would  not  find  its  way  through  the  press  with  equal 
speed,  if  all  duties  were  removed.  None  but  the  most 
popular  works  are  now  reprinted,  and  while  these  can  be 
done  so  much  cheaper  than  in  England,  imported  copies  can 
never  interfere  with  the  sale.  Books  in  the  ancient  and 
foreign  languages  we  lay  out  of  the  account,  because  these 
will  not  for  many  years  be  printed  at  all,  except  in  a  cheap 
and  imperfect  form  to  supply  schools. 
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The  mischievous  tendency  of  this  branch  of  our  revenue 
laws  is  seen  in  a  more  glaring  light,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
kind  of  books  it  excludes  from  the  country,  and  the  descrip 
tion  of  persons   on   whom  the  burden  falls.     Books  most 
needed  for  the  benefit  of  the   country,   books   of  science 
containing  accounts  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions, 
books  in  the  learned  professions,  which  qualify  our  jurists, 
physicians,  and  divines  for  filling  with  intelligence  and  useful 
ness  the  stations  they  hold,  these  are  the  works  on  which 
the   restricting  law  acts  with  the   greatest   severity.     The 
demand  for  much  the  largest,  and  most  valuable  portion  of 
these  works,  is  too  limited  to  call  out  editions  in  this  country. 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  community  is  the  chief  sufferer  ? 
Professional  men  have  an  influence  on  the  public  in  proportion 
to  the  sphere  in  which  they  move,  and  it  is  of  high  impor 
tance,  that  they  should  be  men  of  knowledge,  light,   and 
prudence  ;    they   need   the    aids   to   be    derived   from   the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  others,  who  have  gone  before 
them  in  the  same  pursuits ;  new  facts  are  every  day  coming 
to  light,  and  improvements  making,  with  which  they  ought  to 
be    acquainted.      The  mysteries  of  nature  are  perpetually 
yielding  to  discoveries  in  science,  which  the  ingenuity  of  our 
countrymen  might  turn  to  public  advantage,  if  they  could 
have  access  to  them  as  they  occur.     To  this  list  we  may  add 
the  accurate  and  elegant   editions  of  the  ancient  authors, 
which  alone  can  be  valuable  to  a  scholar.     Now  the  kind  of 
books  to  which  we  have  here  adverted  are  of  solid  value, 
and  essential  to  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge  among  us ; 
but  they  are  always  costly,  because  the  sale  is  small.     Their 
original  price  rises  above  the  means  of  most  of  our  purchasers, 
and  when  the  duty  is  added  it  amounts  to  an  absolute  prohi 
bition.     Far  better  would  it  be  to  grant  a  bounty  on  the 
importation   of  such   books,   than   to  exclude   them  by  an 
onerous  duty,  which  produces  nothing  to  the  government, 
and  lends  no  aids  to  publishers. 

Furthermore,  the  persons  from  whom  the  duty  is  exacted 
are  those  least  able  to  pay  such  a  charge.  They  are 
commonly  young  men,  who  have  exhausted  their  narrow 
resources  in  the  expense  of  an  education,  or  men  in  the 
professions,  whose  income  does  not  allow  them  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  necessity,  in  purchasing  books.  Can  any  thing 
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be  more  impolitic,  or  more  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  a 
republican  state,  than  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of 
such  men,  or  to  diminish  a  single  advantage  by  which  they 
may  attain  to  higher  usefulness  ?  If  we  look  for  safety  in  our 
political  establishments,  and  happiness  in  the  circles  of  society, 
as  no  doubt  every  one  does,  from  the  power  of  enlightened 
intellect  and  the  right  use  of  knowledge,  we  ought  to  be 
instructed  by  the  counsels  of  wisdom  to  afford  as  many  aids 
as  possible  to  those  classes,  small  in  numbers  and  usually  far 
from  affluent  in  circumstances,  whose  business  it  is  either  to 
teach  the  young,  or  to  go  out  into  spheres  of  life,  where  they 
contribute  more  than  any  other  class  to  influence  the  minds 
and  morals,  form  the  character,  and  direct  the  destinies  of 
the  people  at  large.  It  is  unjust  to  impose  a  restriction, 
which  falls  so  unequally,  and  impolitic  to  set  up  such  a 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  improving  talent  and  efficient  skill. 
Universities  and  public  libraries  are  exempt ;  this  was  a  wise 
provision,  but  it  contributes  little  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
since  the  books  treasured  up  in  these  repositories  are  accessi 
ble  only  to  persons  in  their  vicinity,  or  to  students,  who  are 
in  the  elements  of  learning,  and  not  yet  advanced  to  the 
studies  required  in  the  pursuits  of  life.  To  make  knowledge 
available  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  let  it  be  of  easy  access 
to  all,  who  are  disposed  to  obtain  and  use  it. 

From  these  considerations  we  are  convinced,  not  only  that 
the  progress  of  learning  would  receive  a  salutary  impulse, 
but  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  would  be  indirectly  promot 
ed,  by  removing  altogether  the  duty  on  books.  Some  per 
sons,  perhaps,  who  might  feel  the  force  of  our  reasoning, 
would  think  it  a  question,  whether  it  were  better  to  abolish, 
than  modify  the  present  system.  Two  years  ago  several 
Universities  petitioned  Congress  to  abrogate  the  restrictive 
law,  and  admit  books  of  all  descriptions  free  of  duty.  Mr 
Jefferson  drew  up  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  remarkable  for 
its  comprehensiveness,  and  the  forcible  manner  in  which  he 
represented  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  such  a  measure.  The 
petitions  and  memorial  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  Con 
gress,  engaged  in  constructing  a  bill  for  a  general  revision  of 
the  tariff.  In  this  bill  it  was  proposed,  that  all  books  in 
foreign  languages  should  be  free,  and  that  English  books 
should  be  subject  to  a  duty  according  to  their  weight,  instead 
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of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  To  this  modification  there  is  little 
to  object,  for  although  the  evil  still  exists,  yet  the  weight  of 
the  expensive  books  most  wanted  bears  so  small  a  pro 
portion  to  their  value,  that  the  duty  will  be  comparatively 
insignificant.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  two- 
great  arguments  for  any  duty  at  all,  the  increase  of  the  reve 
nue,  and  the  protection  of  publishers,  are  weakened  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  bill  did  not  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  advocates  for  improvement  must 
content  themselves  with  hoping  for  a  speedy  revival  of  the 
subject  under  better  auspices. 

Among  other  productions  of  the  press  in  this  country,  Mr 
Ingersoll  estimates  the  newspapers  to  be  not  less  than  a 
thousand.  We  presume  he  rather  falls  short,  than  overruns; 
the  actual  number,  for  in  many  of  the  states  there  is  one 
newspaper,  and  frequently  two  published  in  each  of  the  princi 
pal  counties.  He  makes  some  judicious  observations  on  the 
political  and  moral  influence  of  our  papers,  compared  with 
those  of  England,  but  we  think  he  carries  the  parallel  quite  as 
far  as  it  will  bear,  and  farther,  perhaps,  than  the  occasion  re 
quired. 

'  From  literature,'  he  goes  on  to  say, { the  transition  is  natural  to 
the  arts,  which  minister  to  usefulness,  comfort  and  prosperity,  indi 
vidual  and  national.  Under  their  authority  to  provide  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  United  States,  in  thirty 
years,  have  issued  about  four  thousand  four  hundred  patent  rights 
for  new  and  useful  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements.  By 
the  prevailing  construction  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  American 
patentees  must  be  American  inventors  or  improvers,  and  are  exclud 
ed  from  all  things  before  known  or  used  in  any  other  part  or 
period  of  the  world.  The  English  law  allows  English  patentees 
to  monopolize  the  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  when  naturalized  in  Great  Britain.  Notwith 
standing  this  remarkable  disadvantage,  I  believe  the  American  list 
of  discoveries  is  quite  equal  to  the  English.  The  specimens  and 
models  open  to  public  inspection  in  the  national  repository  at 
Washington,  are  equal,  I  understand,  to  any  similar  collections  in 
England  or  France,  and  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country. 
It  will  hardly  be  expected  that  I  should  undertake  to  mention  even 
the  most  remarkable  articles  of  this  immense  museum,  containing 
every  element  of  practical  science,  of  mechanism,  of  refinement, 
and  of  skill.  I  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  say  that  the  cotton 
gin  has  been  of  more  profit  to  the  United  States,  than  ten  times  all 
they  ever  received  by  internal  taxation ;  that  our  grain  mill 
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machinery,  applied  to  the  great  staples  of  subsistence,  is  very 
superior  to  that  of  Europe ;  that  there  are  in  the  patent  offices 
models  of  more  than  twenty  different  power  looms,  of  American 
invention,  operated  on,  and  weaving  solely  by  extraneous  power, 
steam,  water,  wind,  animals,  and  otherwise  ;  and  that  the  English 
machines  for  spinning  have  been  so  improved  here,  that  low-priced 
cottons  can  be  manufactured  cheap  enough  to  undersell  the  Eng 
lish  in  England,  after  defraying  the  charges  of  transportation.' 

Having  spoken  of  education,  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  the  author  proceeds  to  sketch  the  principles  of  legisla 
tion  and  jurisprudence  in  this  country.  He  considers  repre 
sentation  the  grand  improvement  in  the  modern  science  of 
government,  and  this,  together  with  a  harmonious  confedera 
tion,  forms  the  chief  feature  of  American  politics.  The  con 
stitution  is  a  safeguard,  a  rallying  point,  a  line  of  circumval- 
lation,  but  its  main  excellence  consists  in  securing  to  us  a 
representative  system  of  legislation.  By  the  rule  of  frequent 
elections  the  interests  of  legislators  are  linked  to  the  interests 
of  the  people.  An  unworthy  officer  can  be  removed  ;  to 
abuse  power  is  to  run  the  hazard  of  losing  it ;  for  a  legislator 
to  propose  or  abet  a  bad  law,  is  to  open  wider  the  watchful 
eyes  of  his  constituents,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  successor  at 
the  next  election. 

'  Three  thousand  chosen  members  represents  these  United  States, 
in  five  and  twenty  Legislatures.  There  are,  moreover,  innumera 
ble  voluntary  associations  under  legislative  regulations  in  their 
proceedings.  I  am  within  bounds  in  asserting,  that  several  hun 
dred  thousand  persons  assemble  in  this  country  every  year,  in 
various  spontaneous  convocations,  to  discuss  and  determine  mea 
sures  according  to  parliamentary  routine.  From  bible  societies  to 
the  lowest  handicraft  there  is  no  impediment,  but  every  facility,  by 
law,  to  their  organization ;  and  we  find  not  only  harmless  but 
beneficial,  those  various  self-created  associations,  which  in  other 
countries  give  so  much  trouble  and  alarm.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  consider  the  political  influences  of  these  assemblies,  nor  even 
their  political  character.  But  their  philosophical  effect  on  the 
individuals  composing  them,  is  to  sharpen  their  wits,  temper  their 
passions,  and  cultivate  their  elocution.  While  this  almost  universal 
practice  of  political  or  voluntary  legislation,  could  hardly  fail  to 
familiarize  a  great  number  of  persons  with  its  proprieties.  The 
mode  of  transacting  business  is  nearly  the  same  in  them  all,  from 
the  humblest  debating  club  to  Congress  in  the  capitol.  Legislation 
in  the  United  States  is  better  ordered,  more  deliberative,  decorous. 
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•and  dignified,  much  less  tumultuous  or  arbitrary  and  more  eloquent 
.than  in  Europe.  Continual  changes  of  the  political  representatives, 
afford  not  less  than  ten  thousand  individuals  spread  throughout  the 
•United  States,  practically  familiar  with  the  forms  and  principles  of 
legislation,  who,  through  the  vivid  medium  of  a  free  press,  consti 
tute,  as  it  were,  an  auditory  greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
nation.  A  large  proportion  of  this  great  number  of  practical 
legislators,  are  qualified  by  the  habits  of  discussion  incident  to  such 
•employment,  and  perfect  freedom,  to  deliver  their  sentiments  in 
public  speaking ;  which,  being  in  greater  request,  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  at  greater  liberty  in  America  than  in  Europe,  is  naturally 
more  prevalent  and  powerful  here  than  there.  It  is  a  striking  view 
.of  the  ideas  of  legislation  in  Europe,  that  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  France  and  Spain  have  waged  destructive  wars  for  legisla 
tures,  consisting  of  single  assemblies;  a  constitution,  which,  in 
America,  would  not  be  thought  worth  so  much  bloodshed. 

'  The  much  abused  French  revolution  has  given  to  that  country 
a  Legislature  of  two  houses,  and  a  press  of  considerable  freedom. 
But  the  peers  are  lost  in  the  secresy  of  their  sessions ;  and  the 
deputies  can  hardly  be  called  a  deliberative  assembly.  Few  speak, 
inasmuch  as  most  of  the  orations  are  read  from  a  pulpit ;  and  still 
fewer  listen,  amidst  the  tumults  that  agitate  the  whole  body.  To 
crown  these  frustrations  of  eloquent  debate,  when  it  becomes  intense 
nnd  critical,  as  it  must  be,  to  do  its  offices,  the  proceedings  are 
sometimes  closed  by  an  armed  force,  marched  in  to  seize  and  expel 
•an  obnoxious  orator.  This  is  certainly  not  the  philosophy  of  legis 
lation. 

e  In  Great  Britain,  an  excessive  number  is  crowded  into  an  incon- 
•venient  apartment,  where  but  few  attempt  to  speak,  and  few  can 
•be  brought  to  listen ;  and  where  both  speakers  and  hearers  are  dis 
turbed  by  tumultuous  shouts  and  unseemly  noises,  not,  according  to 
our  ideas,  consonant  with  either  eloquent  or  deliberative  legislation. 
In  theory,  the  House  of  Commons  contains  nearly  700  members ; 
in  practice  the  most  important  laws  are  debated  and  enacted  by 
sixty  or  fifty.  Owing  to  the  want  of  personal  accommodation, 
when  the  house  is  crowded,  its  divisions  to  be  counted  are  attended 
with  great  confusion.  Most  of  the  bills  are  drafted,  not  by  mem 
bers,  but  by  clerks  hired  for  that  purpose ;  to  which  is  owing  much 
of  the  inordinate  tautology  and  technicality  of  modern  acts  of  Parlia 
ment.  In  theory  and  principle  there  is  no  audience,  and  in  fact, 
bystanders  are  not  permitted  but  occasionally,  under  inconvenient 
restrictions.  Reports  and  publications  of  the  debates  are  unau 
thorized,  and  of  course  imperfect,  notwithstanding  the  exploits  of 
stenography.  Although  Parliament  is  omnipotent,  yet  a  member 
may  not  publish  abroad  what  he  says  in  his  place,  without  incur 
ring  ignominious  punishment  as  a  libeller  ;  which  punishment  wa« 
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actually  inflicted  not  long  ago  on  a  peer,  proceeded  against  by  irt- 
formation,  for  that  offence.  In  France,  the  press  is,  in  this  respect, 
freer  than  in  England.  The  publication  of  speeches  in  the  Legis 
lature  is  considered  an  inviolable  right,  which,  among  all  the  revo 
cations  of  the  present  government,  has  never  been  molested  or 
called  in  question.  By  a  perversion  of  the  hours,  unknown,  I 
believe,  in  any  other  country  or  age,  most  of  the  business  of  Par 
liament  is  done  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  which,  probably,  many  of 
the  irregularities  now  mentioned  are  ascribable.  The  great  popular 
principles  which  have  preserved  the  British  Parliament,  while  every 
other  similar  attempt  in  Europe  has  failed,  or  nearly  so,  and  its 
brilliant  political  performances,  have  recommended  it  to  admiration, 
notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  ;  and  indeed  sanctioned  them 
as  part  of  the  system.  But  unprejudiced  judgment  must  allow, 
that  all  these  are  imperfections  which  have  no  place  in  Congress. 
Hence  it  is,  that  there  are  not  now,  and  probably  never  were  at 
any  one  time,  more  than  two  or  three  members  of  Parliament  actu 
ated  by  the  great  impulses  of  oratory  ;  and  that  the  talent  of  extem 
poraneous  and  useful  eloquence  always  has  been  much  more  com 
mon  in  Congress.' 

Some  of  these  views  are  accurate  and  philosophical,  but 
whether  the  author's  admiration  of  the  excellent  political 
system  of  his  own  country,  does  not  tinge  the  colors  of  his 
pencil  a  little  too  deeply  in  portraying  the  defects  of  Euro 
pean  legislation,  our  readers  can  judge.  The  number  of 
lawyers  in  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  six 
thousand ;  the  author  thinks  that  these,  as  well  as  the  judges, 
have  a  greater  reverence  for  decisions  under  the  laws  of  the 
mother  country,  than  is  consistent  with  the  different  principles 
on  which  the  two  governments  are  founded,  or  with  our  cha 
racter  as  an  independent  and  self  controlling  people.  In 
reference  to  the  English  law  books  of  the  day,  he  '  deplores 
the  colonial  acquiescence  with  which  they  are  adopted  too 
often  without  probation  or  fitness,'  and  predicts,  that  our  sys 
tem  of  jurisprudence  will  not  '  acquire  the  level  to  which  it  is 
entitled  by  the  education,  learning,  and  purity  of  those,  by 
whose  administration  it  is  formed,'  till  we  shall  cease  to 
prefer  British  adjudications  to  our  own.  *  In  some  of  the 
states,  possibly  all  the  new  states,  which  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  old,  a  great  question  is  in  agitation  whether  the 
English  common  law  is  their  inheritance.  Being  a  scheme 
of  traditional  precepts  and  judicial  precedents,  that  law  re 
quires  continual  adjudications,  with  their  reasons  at  large  to 
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explain,  replenish,  and  enforce  it.  Of  these  reports,  as  they 
are  termed,  no  less  than  sixty  four,  consisting  of  more  than 
two  hundred  volumes,  and  a  million  of  pages,  have  already 
been  uttered  in  the  United  States ;  most  of  them  in  the  pre 
sent  century,  and  in  a  ratio  of  great  increase.  The  camel's 
load  of  cases,  which  is  said  to  have  been  necessary  to  gain  a 
point  of  law  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  therefore 
already  insufficient  for  that  purpose  in  the  American.'  Speak 
ing  of  the  improvements  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States,  the  author  says, 

( Jury  trial,  the  great  safeguard  of  personal  security,  is  nearly 
universal,  and  ought  to  be  quite  so,  for  its  invaluable  political  influ 
ences.  It  not  only  does  justice  between  the  litigant  parties,  but 
elevates  the  understanding  and  enlightens  the  rectitude  of  all  the 
community.  Sanguinary  and  corporal  punishments  are  yielding 
to  the  interesting  experiment  of  penitential  confinement.  Judicial 
official  tenure  is  mostly  independent  of  legislative  interposition,  and 
completely  of  executive  influence.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
is  far  more  extensive  and  elevated  than  that  of  the  mother  country. 
They  exercise,  among  other  high  political  functions,  the  original 
and  remarkable  power  of  invalidating  statutes,  by  declaring  them 
unconstitutional ;  an  ascendancy  over  politics  never  before  or  else 
where  asserted  by  jurisprudence,  which  authorizes  the  weakest 
branch  of  a  popular  government  to  annul  the  measures  of  the 
strongest.  If  popular  indignation  sometimes  assails  this  authority, 
it  has  seldom  if  ever  been  able  to  crush  those  who  have  honestly 
exercised  it ;  and  even  if  it  should,  though  an  individual  victim 
might  be  immolated,  his  very  martyrdom  would  corroborate  the 
system  for  which  he  suffered.  Justice  is  openly,  fairly,  and  purely 
administered,  freed  from  the  absurd  costumes  and  ceremonies  which 
disfigure  it  in  England.  Judicial  appointment  is  less  influenced 
by  politics  ;  and  judicial  proceedings  more  independent  of  political 
considerations.' 

We  would  gladly  follow  Mr  Ingersoll  through  his  review  of 
medical  science  in  this  country,  and  the  comparative  state  of 
the  different  religious  denominations,  but  our  limits  forbid,  A 
few  of  the  facts,  which  his  industry  has  brought  together,  must 
suffice. 

6  There  are  about  ten  thousand  physicians  in  the  United  States, 
and  medical  colleges  for  their  education  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode- 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
There  are  also  two  medical  universities  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
one  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Maryland,  one  in  Massachusetts,  and  one 
in  Kentucky  ;  containing  altogether  about  twelve  hundred  students/ 
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'The  doctrine  of  non-contagion  in  pestilential  distempers,  should 
it  be  established,  must  also  enjoy  great  credit  as  a  triumph  for 
humanity.  The  most  distressing  prejudices  concerning  contagion, 
are  not  yet  extirpated  in  Europe.  I  am  not  authorized  to  consider 
a  disbelief  in  this  shocking  aggravation  of  any  malady,  as  a  point  in 
which  the  medical  profession  of  America  is  quite  unanimous  with 
respect  to  yellow  fever ;  but-  a  foreign  physician,  who  lately  col 
lected  their  opinions,  ascertained  the  ratio  of  non-contagionists  to 
be  567  to  28  contagionists.  A  late  French  ambassador  in  this 
country,  who  was  bred  a  physician,  has  publicly  claimed  the  merit 
of  the  discovery  of  non-contagion  for  another  French  physician, 
who  was  in  practice  in  this  city  in  1793,  and  is  now  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  France.  But  in  a  treatise  on  the  yellow  fever  by  Dr 
Hillary,  published  sixty  years  ago,  its  contagion  is  explicitly  denied 
by  the  unqualified  declaration,  that  "  it  has  nothing  of  a  pestilential 
or  contagious  nature  in  it."  That  this  is  not  the  sentiment  preva 
lent  in  France,  would  seem  to  be  inferrible  from  recent  events.  A 
French  army  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrennees,  as  a  sani- 
tory  cordon,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  contagion  over  those  lofty, 
and  frost  crowned  mountains.  Whatever  may  be  the  theories  or 
reveries  of  a  few,  therefore,  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  public  intelligence  on  this  subject,  not  only  in  France, 
but  throughout  Europe,  that  all  inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of 
this  apparently  warlike  demonstration  were  silenced,  by  assurances 
that  its  design  was  to  repel  contagious  disease ;  under  which  asser 
tion  the  wisdom  of  Europe  rested,  till  the  plans  thus  masked  were 
ripe  for  execution.' 

Mr  Ingersoll  enlarges  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
what  he  calls  the  American  church,  in  a  manner  which  mani 
fests  equally  his  tolerant  spirit,  and  practical  estimate  of  the 
influence  of  laws  on  religion. 

6  Segregation  from  political  connexion,  and  toleration,  are  the 
cardinal  principles  of  the  American  church.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  toleration  means,  where  it  is  said  to  exist,  catholic  supre 
macy  suffering  subordinate  protestantism.  In  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  means  a  protestant  hierarchy, 
abetted  by  dissenters,  excluding  catholics  from  political  privileges, 
and  subjecting  them  to  double  ecclesiastical  impositions.  France, 
Italy,  Ireland,  and  Spain,  have  been  desolated  by  contests  between 
church  and  state.  Toleration  has  won  at  least  part  of  these  bloody 
fields.  But  a  segregated  church  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
advance  in  Europe.  In  the  United  States,  both  of  these  principles 
are  not  only  fundamental  political  laws,  but  ancient,  deep  seated 
doctrines,  whose  bases  were  laid  long  before  political  sovereignty 
was  thought  of,  when  Williams,  Penn,  and  Baltimore,  by  a  remark- 
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able  coincidence,  implanted  them  in  every  quarter,  and  in  every 
creed.  American  toleration  means  the  absolute  independence  and 
equality  of  all  religious  denominations.  American  segregation 
means,  that  no  human  authority  can  in  any  case  whatever  control 
or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience.  Adequate  trial  of  these 
great  problems,  not  less  momentous  than  that  of  political  self- 
government,  has  proved  their  benign  solution.  Bigotry,  intole 
rance,  blood  thirsty  polemics  waste  themselves  in  harmless,  if  not 
useful  controversy,  when  government  takes  no  part.  We  enjoy  a 
religious  calm  and  harmony,  not  only  unknown,  but  inconceivable 
in  Europe.  We  are  continually  receiving  accessions  of  their  into 
lerance,  which  is  as  constantly  disarmed  by  being  let  alone.  Our 
schools,  families,  legislatures,  society  find  no  embarrassment  from 
varieties  of  creed,  which  in  Europe  would  kindle  the  deadliest  dis 
cord.' 

(  There  are  upwards  of  seven  hundred  congregational  churches  in 
the  New  England  states  alone,  and  nearly  that  number  of  clergy 
men  of  that  denomination,  including  pastors,  unsettled  ministers, 
and  licensed  preachers.' 

6  The  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the 
congregational,  contains  about  nine  hundred  ministers,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  five  licentiates,  one  hundred  and  forty  seven  candidates, 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  last  year  administered 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  hundred  thousand  com 
municants.  It  has  theological  seminaries  in  the  states  of  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Tennessee.' 

'  The  Methodist  church  of  America  contains  three  diocesses, 
eleven  hundred  itinerant  clergy,  exclusively  clerical,  and  about 
three  thousand  stationary  ministers,  who  attend  also  to  other  than 
ecclesiastical  occupations.  They  reckon  twelve  conferences,  and 
more  than  twenty  five  hundred  places  of  worship.  By  the  report 
to  the  Baptist  convention,  which  sat  in  June  last,  at  Washington, 
the  places  of  worship  of  that  persuasion  are  stated  at  more  than  two 
thousand  three  hundred ;  and  they  reckon  a  very  large  number  of 
ministers.  There  are  three  theological  seminaries  of  the  Baptist 
church,  one  in  New  England,  one  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of  New- 
York,  and  one  at  the  city  of  Washington.' 

'  The  Universalists  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  preachers,  two 
hundred  separate  societies,  and  eight  periodical  publications.  The 
Lutheran,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Associate  Reformed,  the  Mo 
ravians,  the  Friends,  in  short,  almost  an  innumerable  roll  of  creeds, 
have  their  several  seminaries  of  education,  their  many  places  of 
worship,  numerous  clergy  or  preachers,  and  every  other  attribute 
of  secular,  as  well  as  spiritual,  religion  in  prosperity.' 

c  The  Church  of  England  in  the  United  States  has  expanded  to 
ten  bishoprics^  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen,  about  sevea 
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hundred  churches,  a  theological  seminary,  and  every  other  assur 
ance  of  substantial  prosperity.' 

'  Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  we  can  reckon  less  than  eight 
thousand  places  of  worship,  and  five  thousand  ecclesiastics  in  the 
United  States,  besides  twelve  theological  seminaries,  and  many 
religious  houses,  containing,  the  former  about  five  hundred,  and  the 
latter  three  hundred  votaries.' 

We  would  remark  in  passing,  that  the  estimate  of  the  con 
gregational  churches  in  New  England  is  too  small.  The 
number  in  Massachusetts  alone  is  nearly  four  hundred,  and  in 
all  the  New  England  states  it  is  probably  not  less  than  eleven 
hundred,  with  about  as  many  preachers.  Mr  Ingersoll  has 
succeeded  in  collecting  much  information  concerning  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  United  States,  which  we  think  will  be 
novel  to  most  of  our  readers ;  and  it  proves,  what  the  author 
aimed  to  prove,  the  beneficent  principles  of  our  government 
in  fostering  the  interests  of  substantial  religion,  in  whatever 
forms  Christians  may  think  it  their  duty  to  clothe  their  cere 
monies,  or  render  their  devotions. 

6  From  a  mere  mission  in  1790,  the  Roman  Catholic  establish 
ment  in  the  United  States  has  spread  into  an  extended  and  impos 
ing  hierarchy  ;  consisting  of  a  metropolitan  see,  and  ten  bishoprics, 
containing  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  churches,  some  of  them 
the  most  costly  and  splendid  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  country, 
superintended  by  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  clergymen.  The 
remotest  quarters  of  the  United  States  are  occupied  by  these  flour 
ishing  establishments ;  from  the  chapels  at  Damascotti,  in  Maine, 
and  at  Boston,  to  those  of  St  Augustine  in  Florida,  and  St  Louis  in 
Missouri.  There  are  Catholic  seminaries  at  Bardstown  and  Frank 
fort  in  Kentucky,  a  Catholic  clerical  seminary  in  Missouri,  Catholic 
colleges  at  St  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  where  there  is  likewise  a 
Catholic  Lancastrian  school,  two  Catholic  charity  schools  at  Bal 
timore,  two  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  Catholic  seminary  and 
college  at  Baltimore,  a  Catholic  college  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  Catholic  seminary  at  Emmitsburg  in  Maryland,  a  Catholic  free 
school  and  Orphan's  asylum  in  Philadelphia.  These  large  contri 
butions  to  education  are  not,  however  highly  respectable  and  culti 
vated  as  many  of  them  are,  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
the  American  Roman  Catholic  church. 

'  It  is  a  circumstance  pregnant  with  reflections  and  results,  that 
the  Jesuits,  since  their  suppression  in  Europe,  have  been  established 
in  this  country.  In  1801,  by  a  brief  of  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  this 
Society,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor  Paul,  was  established 
in  Russia  under  a  general  authorized  to  resume  and  follow  the  rule  of 
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St  Ignatius  of  Loyola ;  which  power  was  extended  ra  1806  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  permission  to  preach,  educate 
youth,  administer  the  sacraments,  &c.  with  the  consent  and  appro 
bation  of  the  ordinary.  In  1 807  a  noviciate  was  opened  at  George 
town  college  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  continued  to  im 
prove  till  1814,  when,  being  deemed  sufficiently  established,  the 
congregation  was  formally  organized  by  a  papal  bull.  This  Society 
now  consists  of  twenty  six  fathers,  ten  scholastics  in  theology,  seven 
teen  scholarships  in  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  belles  lettres,  fourteen 
scholastics  in  the  noviciate,  twenty  two  lay  brothers  out  of,  and 
four  lay  brothers  in,  the  noviciate ;  some  of  whom  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  United  States,  occupied  in  missionary  duties,  and 
the  cure  of  souls.  This  statement  is  enough  to  prove  the  marvel 
lous  radication  of  the  strongest  fibres  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  our  soil.  But  the  argument  does  not  stop  here.  The  oldest 
Catholic  literary  establishment  in  this  country,  is  the  Catholic  col 
lege  just  mentioned,  which  was  founded  immediately  after  the  revo 
lution,  by  the  incorporated  Catholic  clergy  of  Maryland,  now  capa 
ble  of  containing  two  hundred  resident  students,  furnished  with  an 
extensive  and  choice  library,  a  philosophical  and  chemical  appara 
tus  of  the  latest  improvement,  and  professorships  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  English  languages,  mathematics,  moral  and 
natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  belles  lettres.  This  institution,  I 
have  mentioned,  was  put  in  1805  under  the  direction  of  the  Society 
of  Jesuits ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanted  to  the  strong  relief  in 
which  the  subject  appears,  the  college  thus  governed  was,  by  act  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
university,  and  empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  any  of  the  faculties. 
Thus,  since  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  about  the  time 
of  the  origin  of  the  American  revolution,  has  that  celebrated  brother 
hood  of  propagandists  been  restored  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
principal  and  most  operative  institution  organized  and  elevated  by 
an  act  of  our  national  Legislature. 

'  In  like  manner,  the  Sulpitian  monks  have  been  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  the  administra 
tion  of  the  flourishing  Catholic  seminary  at  Baltimore.  In  the 
oldest  religious  house  in  America,  that  of  the  female  Carmelites 
near  Port  Tobacco,  in  Maryland,  the  established  number  of  inmates 
is  always  complete.  The  convent  of  St  Mary's,  at  Georgetown,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  contains  fifty  nuns,  having  under  their 
care  a  day  school,  at  which  upwards  of  a  hundred  poor  girls  are 
educated.  The  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St  Joseph,  in 
corporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  at  Emmitsburg  in  that 
state,  consists  of  fifty  nine  sisters,  including  novices,  with  fifty  two 
young  ladies  under  their  tuition,  and  upwards  of  forty  poor  children. 
A  convent  of  Ursulines.  at  Boston,  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  consisting 
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of  a  prioress,  six  sisters,  and  two  novices,  who  undertake  to  instruct 
those  committed  to  their  charge  in  every  polite  accomplishment,  ii* 
addition  to  the  useful  branches  of  female  education.  The  Emmits- 
burg  Sisters  of  Charity  have  a  branch  of  their  convent  for  the 
benefit  of  female  orphan  children,  established  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  said  to  have  increased  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  from  300  to  20  000.  The  church  of  St  Augus 
tine,  in  Philadelphia,  belongs  to  the  Augustine  monks,  by  whom  it 
was  built.  There  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Emmitsburg  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  this  city,  consisting  of  several  pious  and  well  informed 
ladies,  who  superintend  the  education  of  orphan  children.  The 
Daughters  of  Charity  have  another  branch  in  Kentucky,  where 
there  are,  likewise,  a  house  of  the  order  of  the  Apostolines,  lately 
established  by  the  Pope  at  Rome,  a  cloister  of  Loretto,  and  another 
convent.  In  the  state  of  Missouri  there  is  a  convent  of  religious 
ladies  at  the  village  of  St  Ferdinand,  where  a  noviciate  is  seated, 
of  five  novices  and  several  postulants,  with  a  thriving  seminary  y 
largely  resorted  to  by  the  young  ladies  of  that  remote  region,  and 
also  a  day  school  for  the  poor.  In  New  Orleans  there  is  a  con 
vent  of  Ursuline  nuns,  of  ancient  and  affluent  endowment,  contain 
ing  fifteen  or  sixteen  professed  nuns,  and  a  number  of  novices  and 
postulants.  The  ladies  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  are  about  founding  a 
second  establishment  for  education  at  Opelousas.  I  will  terminate 
these  curious,  I  hope  not  irksome,  particulars,  by  merely  adding, 
that  in  Maine  and  Kentucky  there  are  tribes  of  Indians  attached 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  whose  indefatigable  ministers  have 
always  been  successful  in  reclaiming  those  aborigines  of  this  conti 
nent.  Vincennes,  the  chief  town  of  Indiana,  where  there  is  now 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  was  once  a  station  of  the  Jesuits  for  this 
purpose.' 

These  are  curious  facts,  and  are  to  be  accounted  for  in 
part,  -especially  the  increased  number  of  Catholics  in  New- 
York,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  emi 
grants  to  this  country  professing  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable,  that  the  persevering  disciples  of  Loyola, 
half  a  century  after  they  had  endured  the  satire  of  Paschal 
and  the  ridicule  of  Voltaire,  had  been  enslaved  in  France, 
cruelly  proscribed  and  persecuted  in  Spain,  expelled  from 
almost  every  civilized  government,  and  suppressed  by  the 
frowning  terrors  of  a  papal  edict,  should  find  an  asylum  in  the 
United  States,  and  receive  corporate  powers  from  the  Ameri 
can  Congress  itself.  But  the  wonder  consists  not  so  much 
in  the  nature  of  the  fact,  as  in  the  singularity  of  the  events, 
which  brought  it  about.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  any  religious 
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body  should  be  sanctioned  under  a  constitution,  which  med 
dles  not  with  religious  opinion.  The  experiment  of  the 
United  States  affords  a  decisive  argument  in  favor  of  the  self- 
sustaining  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  its  adapta 
tion  to  any  system  of  external  government,  which  will  support 
the  frame  of  society,  or  preserve  human  intercourse.  A 
thousand  instances  might  be  mentioned  in  which  religion  has 
been  cramped,  and  smothered,  and  destroyed  by  officious 
legislation,  to  one  where  it  has  been  spiritualized  and  che 
rished  by  political  aids. 

We  have  been  so  much  instructed  by  Mr  Ingersoll's  dis 
course,  we  have  found  so  much  to  approve  and  so  much  to 
praise,  that  we  should  hardly  venture  to  refer  to  its  faults, 
had  they  been  contained  in  a  work  from  a  less  elevated 
source,  or  of  a  less  dignified  character.  We  believe  our 
pages  will  bear  testimony,  that  we  are  as  much  in  love  with 
the  genuine  American  spirit,  and  have  as  good  an  opinion  of 
our  prowess  as  a  nation,  of  our  priviliges  and  prosperity,  and 
cling  as  closely  to  our  rights  and  liberty,  and  repel  as  eager 
ly  the  presumption  of  foreign  ignorance  or  insolence,  as  most 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  are  allowed  to  have  their  coun 
try's  good  at  heart ;  but  we  confess  we  cannot  everywhere 
go  along  with  Mr  Ingersoll.  On  some  occasions  he  runs 
his  parallels  farther  than  we  can  follow  him.  It  adds  noth 
ing  to  the  excellence  of  our  own  institutions,  to  show  that 
they  are  superior  to  others  ;  it  may  make  us  better  satisfied 
with  ourselves,  but  such  an  achievement  will  bring  with  it 
neither  wisdom  nor  profit ;  and,  besides,  if  other  nations  are 
to  be  credited,  we  already  possess  a  thrifty  stock  of  this  same 
virtue  of  self  satisfaction.  Mr  Ingersoll's  plan  is  a  good  one, 
since  comparisons  to  a  certain  extent  are  necessary  to  exhibit 
the  improvements  which  our  system  has  effected,  and  of 
which  it  is  susceptible ;  we  only  mean  to  say,  that  we  do  not 
always  agree  with  him,  and  that  we  fear  the  lengths  to  which 
he  has  pushed  his  comparisons,  whether  right  or  wrong,  will 
have  in  the  eyes  of  some  readers  an  invidious  bearing. 

We  hope  to  embrace  some  future  opportunity  to  sketch 
an  outline  of  the  history  and  doings  of  the  American  Philo 
sophical  Society,  under  whose  patronage  we  have  been  favor 
ed  with  the  discourses -of  Mr  Duponceau  and  Mr  Ingersoll, 
and  to  whose  labors  the  public  has  heretofore  been  indebted 
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for  valuable  articles  in  science  and  philosophy.  A  Society, 
of  which  Franklin  was  the  founder,  and  an  ardent  patron, 
deserves  for  this  cause,  if  for  no  other,  the  respect  and  good 
wishes  of  his  countrymen.  When  we  see  on  the  list  of  its 
early  members  the  names  of  persons,  who  acted  a  distin 
guished  part  in  achieving  our  independence,  as  well  as  of 
eminent  foreigners  friendly  to  American  advancement,  and 
when  we  reflect  on  the  scientific  incitements  and  spirit  of 
philosophical  inquiry,  which  Rittenhouse  received  from  this 
association,  we  are  presented  with  other  reasons  for  its  pecu 
liar  claim  to  public  regard. 

We  cannot  but  think,  that  much  good  might  result  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  generally, 
if  other  societies  were  to  adopt  the  plan  of  annual  discourses. 
It  has  been  practised  with  encouraging  success  by  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  In  this  manner  individuals  may  be 
induced  thoroughly  to  examine  subjects,  carried  along  with 
the  certainty  that  their  labor  will  not  be  expended  in  vain  ; 
and  thus  the  public  will,  from  year  to  year,  be  put  in  posses 
sion  of  a  series  of  valuable  facts,  selected  with  industry, 
arranged  with  judgment,  and  combined  within  a  manageable 
compass.  Societies  themselves  will  be  stimulated  by  these 
annual  testimonies  of  their  existence,  and  be  protected  from 
the  languishment  and  lethargy,  with  which  they  are  now  so 
apt  to  be  seized,  by  the  consoling  reflection,  that  they  are 
doing  something. 


ART.  IX.— A  Year  in  Europe,  comprising  a  Journal  of  Ob 
servations  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Swit 
zerland,  the  North  of  Italy,  and  Holland  in  1818  and 
1819.  By  JOHN  GRISCOM.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  New  York  Institution ;  Mem 
ber  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New 
York,  &tc.  New  York,  1823.  2  vols.  8vo. 

PROFESSOR  GRISCOM,  who,  as  we  learn  from  his  book., 
belongs  to  the€very  respectable  Society  of  Friends,  seems  to 
have  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa 
tion,  that  would  be  useful  after  his  return  home,  and  espe- 
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cially  such  as  relates  to  institutions  in  the  old  world  destined 
to  promote  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  In  this  we  think 
he  has  succeeded.  We  hardly  know  a  work  of  equal  size, 
that  contains  so  many  practical  details  and  statements  re 
specting  those  European  establishments,  which  may  now  be 
rendered  useful  in  our  own  practical  country.  And  it  is  on 
this  ground,  that  we  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
notices  of  the  information  it  brings  to  us. 

He  landed  at  Liverpool  on  the  1st  of  May  1818,  and 
reembarked  from  the  same  port,  on  the  1st  of  May  1819,  to 
return  home,  having  in  the  interval  travelled  through  no  small 
part  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  some  portions  of  Swit 
zerland,  Italy,  and  Holland,  making  his  observations  with 
great  diligence,  and  generally  with  much  skill  and  judgment. 

The  first  circumstance,  that  seems  to  have  produced  a  very 
lively  impression  on  him,  was,  his  approach  to  London.  Nor 
is  this  remarkable.  No  city  in  Christendom  announces  itself 
from  so  far ;  or  sends  to  such  a  distance  the  decided  intima 
tions  of  its  extent  and  power.  Twenty  miles  before  its  pin 
nacles  and  spires  are  visible,  the  black  cloud  of  smoke  and 
vapor  that  hangs  over  it,  as  a  perpetual  canopy,  is  seen  to 
swell  up  in  the  horizon  like  the  dark  forms  at  sea,  which 
sometimes  announce  the  approach  to  a  vast  continent.  Al 
most  as  far  off  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  passing  is  per 
ceptible.  Stage  coaches,  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  crowded  with 
passengers  on  their  tops,  that  make  them  seem  instinct  with 
life,  hurry  by  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  post  chaises  and 
equipages  multiply  to  such  numbers,  that  one  not  accustomed 
to  calculate  the  wide  influences  of  so  great  a  city,  can  hardly 
persuade  himself,  that  he  is  not  already  approaching  its  very 
suburbs.  Some  miles,  however,  before  he  is  even  so.  near  as 
this,  the  numbers  of  everything  moving  begin  to  look  like 
crowds,  and  soon  afterwards  the  crowds  fall  into  an  almost 
incessant  and  uninterrupted  stream.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
roads  and  streets  are  growing  wider  and  the  shops  more  fre 
quent,  rich,  and  showy.  The  villages  disappear,  or  rather 
become  considerable  towns ;  and  the  towns  are  gradually 
changed  into  a  continued  succession  of  suburbs,  through  the 
midst  of  which,  the  astonished  stranger  hastens  forward,  until, 
driven  perpetually  onward  by  the  unbroken  torrent,  he  finds 
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himself  borne,  at  last,  into  the  endless  multitudes  of  the  great 
metropolis  itself. 

In  London,  Professor  Griscom  employed  himself,  as  he  did 
almost  everywhere,  chiefly  in  inquiries  touching  public  insti 
tutions.  His  remarks  on  most  of  them  are  valuable  ;  and, 
concerning  some,  particularly  those  devoted  to  benevolent 
purposes,  he  has  given  statements  and  details,  that  add 
much  to  the  importance  of  his  opinions.  We  were  particu 
larly  struck  with  his  notice  of  Mrs  Fry,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much,  in  relation  to  Prison  Discipline  ;  but  with 
whom  we  never  felt  so  much  acquainted,  and  the  secret 
power  of  whose  character  was  never  so  much  opened  to  us, 
as  in  the  following  accounts  of  a  visit  to  herself,  at  her  house 
in  the  country,  and  a  visit,  under  her  direction,  to  Newgate. 

( I  had  several  times  seen  her  prior  to  this  visit,  but  only  with  a 
partial  opportunity  of  estimating  her  character  and  worth.  Her 
manners  partake  in  a  slight  degree  of  the  formality  of  one  who 
perceives  that  she  is  treading  in  a  new,  and  in  some  degree,  an 
untried  path.  But  impressed  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  principles  of  benevolence  which  she  has  under 
taken  to  establish,  and  relying  with  entire  confidence  on  the  cor 
rectness  of  those  principles.,  and  on  the  spirit  and  motives  which 
animate  her  in  the  discharge  of  those  high  and  solemn  duties, 
she  moves  on  with  a  blended  dignity  and  sweetness, — a  loftiness 
of  purpose,  and  a  Christian  meekness  combined,  which  I  have  rare 
ly,  if  ever,  seen  equalled  in  man  or  woman.  The  success  and  the 
fame  of  her  efforts,  have  attracted  around  her  a  numerous  circle  of 
the  highest  orders  of  society,  in  rank  and  influence,  who  are  desi 
rous  of  her  acquaintance,  and  of  an  introduction  by  her  to  those 
apartments  in  the  prison  in  which  the  effects  of  her  labors  are  so 
conspicuous.  The  universal  plaudits  of  her  numerous  and  titled 
visitors  and  acquaintance,  have  no  effect  upon  the  simple  and  plain 
habits  of  the  "  Friend;"  and  divert  her  not  from  pursuing,  with 
patience  and  mildness,  the  enlightened  path,  which  her  conscience 
approves.  She  appears  to  understand  too  well  the  emptiness  of 
worldly  adulation,  to  allow  it  to  influence  her  affections,  and  to 
draw  her  mind  and  heart  from  that  humility  and  dedication,  which 
are  the  real  basis  of  her  success  and  usefulness.  She  is  a  preacher 
in  the  society  of  which  she  is  a  member.  I  have  several  times 
heard  her,  and  always  to  my  satisfaction.  She  has  nine  children, 
and  performs  towards  them  the  duties  of  a  most  affectionate  and 
enlightened  parent.  The  secret  of  her  government  at  home,  as 
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well  as  in  her  sphere  of  benefactress  to  the  wretched  outcasts  of 
society,  is  Christian  love.  Their  situation  in  the  country  is  plea 
sant.  They  have  a  good  house,  finely  cultivated  grounds,  a  grove 
with  winding  gravelled  walks,  a  fruit  garden,  &c.  but  her  services 
in  the  city  require  her  residence  in  town,  during  much  of  the  year. 
Her  person  is.  tall  and  dignified.  Her  physiognomy,  open  and 
intelligent;  and,  though  it  would  not  be  accounted  handsome,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  reverse.  There  is  an  expression  of  grace  and 
kindness  in  it,  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  absence  of 
personal  beauty.'  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  29. 

1  I  had  the  pleasure,  this  morning,  of  visiting  Newgate  pri 
son,  at  the  invitation  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  A  number  of  strangers, 
among  whom  were  several  foreigners,  were  also  present.  The 
prisoners,  upon  our  being  admitted  by  the  turnkey,  were  as  quiet 
and  orderly  as  are  the  laborers  in  a  common  manufactory.  Ha 
bituated  to  the  entrance  of  strangers,  almost  daily,  since  the  late 
reform,  they  are  no  longer  disturbed  by  it,  but  attend  to  their 
labors  without  much  interruption.  In  one  small  apartment,  a 
school  was  kept  by  one  of  the  prisoners,  in  which  a  number  of 
children,  whose  mothers  were  within  the  walls  for  various  crimes, 
were  taught  to  spell  and  read.  There  was  a  modest  diffidence  in 
the  air  of  their  young  mistress,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  every  visitor.  The  prisoners  are  provided  with 
work,  according  to  their  capacity,  consisting,  principally,  of  knit 
ting  and  sewing.  Various  articles  of  men  and  women's  wear,  bed 
quilts,  pincushions,  &c.  very  neatly  made  by  them,  are  kept  for 
sale,  and  find  a  ready  market  in  the  company,  whom  humanity 
and  curiosity  attract  to  the  prison. 

6  At  an  appointed  hour  the  women  were  collected  in  one  room, 
and  after  being  quietly  seated,  and  remaining  for  a  few  minutes  in 
stillness,  their  excellent  benefactress  opened  the  Bible,  and  read  to 
them  one  or  two  chapters,  judiciously  selected  for  the  occasion. 
The  tone  of  her  voice,  her  enunciation  and  emphasis,  particularly 
when  she  reads  the  Scriptures,  are  so  peculiarly  impressive,  as  to 
command  the  attention  of  all  her  auditors.  Many  persons  of  taste 
and  learning,  who  have  witnessed  her  exercises  on  these  occasions, 
have  acknowledged,  I  have  been  told,  that  they  had  never  heard 
the  Bible  so  well  read  before.  She  frequently  comments  upon  the 
passages  she  has  read,  with  a  feeling  which  gains  the  whole  atten 
tion  of  the  wretched  class  which  she  addresses.  Her  exhortations, 
though  pointed  and  close,  are  clothed  in  such  a  spirit  of  love,  as  to 
subdue  the  obduracy  of  those  hardened  offenders  ;  many  of  whom, 
in  all  probability,  had  never  heard  the  language  of  Christian  kind 
ness  addressed  to  them  before.  Their  demeanor,  while  thus  col 
lected,  had  nothing  of  that  almost  ferocious  boldness,  and  contempt 
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for  everything  serious,  which  marked  their  conduct  when  this- 
humane  enterprise  was  first  undertaken.  There  was  a  mixture  of 
shame,  sorrow,  and  reserve,  in  their  countenances,  which  proved 
that  better  feelings  had  taken  possession  of  their  minds.  The 
keepers  of  the  prison  speak  of  the  reformation  with  astonishment ; 
and  every  visitor  retires  with  admiration,  at  the  proof  which  this 
eminent  example  affords,  of  the  benign  and  resistless  efficacy  of 
the  Gospel  spirit,  over  the  most  corrupt  passions  and  habits  of 
human  nature.'  vol.  i.  pp.  132,  133. 

Mrs  Fry  is  certainly  one  of  the  distinguished  persons  of 
our  time ;  and  her  success,  in  the  extraordinary  form  of  be 
nevolence,  to  which  she  has  devoted  herself,  is  now  sufficient 
to  show,  that  its  beneficial  results  will  be  permanent.  She 
began  her  labors  in  1816,  and  her  first  attempt  was,  to  do 
something  for  the  improvement  of  the  women  confined  in 
Newgate.  Perhaps,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  under 
taken  with  so  little  prospect  of  success.  Perhaps,  there 
never  was  a  more  deplorable  and  disgusting  scene  of  squalid 
misery,  of  quarrelling,  of  blasphemy,  and  of  shameless  in 
decency,  than  the  one  to  which  she  was  led.  The  wise,  the 
good,  and  the  efficient  had  been  there  before  her ;  and  had 
brought  nothing  to  pass.  They,  therefore,  did  well,  when 
they  told  her,  she  would  certainly  fail ;  for  everything  within 
their  own  experience,  fully  justified  them  in  the  melan 
choly  foreboding.  But  she  could  not  be  deterred.  She  felt 
within  her  that,  of  which  we  have  a  glimpse  in  the  descrip 
tion,  we  have  just  cited,  of  her  person  and  manners,  as  well 
as  of  her  conversation  and  spirit ;  and  she  knew,  that,  even 
in  a  final  failure,  she  could  not  be  entirely  defeated.  The 
event  has  proved  she  was  right.  She  has  gone  on,  with 
tranquil  perseverance,  seven  years.  She  has  not  only 
brought  order,  neatness,  and  industry  among  the  wretched 
female  convicts  at  Newgate,  but  by  her  influence,  and,  ge- 
erally,  under  her  personal  direction,  her  system  has  been 
extended  to  several,  and,  we  believe,  most  of  the  prisons  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where  it  was  most  needed.  The 
result  has  been  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  last  accounts 
that  have  reached  us,  dated  only  a  few  months  since,  and 
given  by  one  well  fitted  to  judge  with  impartiality  and  skill, 
have  more  than  confirmed  the  hopes  excited  by  those  that 
had  preceded  them. 
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Yet  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  means  Mrs  Fry 
has  employed  to  effect  this  great  good ;  for,  excepting  the 
moral  persuasion  of  her  own  character,  sacrifices  and  exam 
ple,  which  we  are  disposed  to  rate  very  high,  she  has  done 
almost  nothing  but  furnish  the  prisoners  with  regular  and  con 
stant  occupation,  and  give  them  the  humble  instructions  suited 
to  their  debased  ignorance.  She  has,  in  short,  banished 
idleness,  and  with  it,  not  indeed  guilt,  but  certainly  much  of 
what  renders  guilt  odious  and  contaminating.  She  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  prevent  the  English  prisons  from  being  any 
longer  well  organized  schools  of  vice  and  misery,  sending 
forth,  every  year,  multitudes  to  spread  the  contagion  of  guilt 
through  a  community,  whose  very  remedies  for  it  had,  until 
lately,  but  exasperated  the  disease. 

In  this  subject,  however,  we  have,  from  many  causes,  a 
strong  interest  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Philadel 
phia  Penitentiary  is  the  oldest  prison,  that  attempted,  by  prac 
ticable  and  easy  means,  or  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
success,  to  reform  its  convicts  by  giving  them  occupation,  and 
interesting  them  in  their  own  amendment.  The  Duke  de  la 
Rochefaucault,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  national  arrange 
ments  for  prison  reform  in  France,  said,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  in  relation  to  this  establishment,  '  May  the  new  conti 
nent,  accustomed  to  receive  from  Europe  that  illumination, 
which  her  youth  and  inexperience  require,  serve  in  her  turn 
to  establish  a  new  system  of  imprisonments  in  the  old  world.1 
His  hopes  have  been  partly  fulfilled.  The  Philadelphia  sys 
tem  begun,  like  Mrs  Fry's,  almost  entirely  by  the  Friends,  has 
.had  its  influence  in  Europe,  and  will  have  yet  more  hereafter. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  becomes  us  to  see  what  have 
been  its  effects  at  home.  Crime,  it  is  true,  is  neither  so  gross 
nor  so  obtrusive  here,  as  it  is  in  most  parts  of  Europe ;  but 
our  neglect  may  in  time  make  it  so.  We  have  now  nega 
tive,  as  well  as  positive  example  before  us,  and  we  shall 
incur  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  meet  a  melancholy  retribution 
from  posterity,  if,  neglecting  to  profit  by  it,  wre  suffer  the  old 
system  of  imprisonment  to  go  on  accumulating  guilt  and 
misery,  which,  though  little  felt  by  us,  will  prove,  at  last,  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  curses  we  could  have  entailed  upon 
our  children. 

There  is  another   subject  very  interesting  in  the  present 
state  of  our  country,  on  which  valuable  information  is  to  be 
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found  scattered  through  these  volumes ;  the  subject,  we 
mean,  of  Free  Schools,  taught  on  what  is  often  called  the 
Lancastrian  system  ;  but,  what  ought  to  be  called  the  system 
of  Mutual  or  Monitorial  Instruction.  There  has  been  much 
angry  discussion  about  the  author  of  this  improvement ;  but 
the  important  facts  admit  of  no  question.  It  was  first  prac 
tised  at  Egmore,  near  Madras,  by  Dr  Bell,  an  English 
clergyman  connected  with  the  East  India  Establishment, 
who,  between  1789  and  1797,  gave  it  a  pretty  fair  experi 
ment  on  about  two  hundred  boys.  His  peculiar  arrangements 
were,  in  part,  suggested  by  modes  of  instruction  which  he 
found  in  use  among  the  natives,  to  whom  he  was,  in  particu 
lar,  indebted  for  the  very  important  hint  to  teach  children, 
at  once  both  to  read  and  write,  by  teaching  them  to  begin 
with  copying  the  alphabet  in  sand.  The  main  merit,  however, 
of  combining  the  whole  into  an  effective  system  is  due  to  his 
own  practical  good  sense  and  diligent  benevolence,  and  he 
would  probably  have  carried  it  forward  farther  than  he  did, 
but  his  health  failed  him  in  1797.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  returned  to  England,  and,  in  the  same  year,  published  a 
small  volume,  giving  a  detailed  statement  of  what  he  had 
effected  ;  but  did  nothing  more  towards  introducing  his  sys 
tem  into  his  native  country. 

From  this  time,  however,  Joseph  Lancaster,  an  active 
Friend,  who  was  for  some  years  zealously  supported  by  his 
own  Society,  and  therefore  had  great  facilities  for  success, 
began  to  practise  mutual  instruction.  He  adopted  the  whole 
of  Dr  Bell's  method  ;  added  to  it  a  considerable  number  of 
details,  which,  by  making  it  more  mechanical,  enabled  one  in- 
structer  to  manage  a  greater  number  of  pupils ;  made  his 
first  publication  on  the  subject  in  1803;  and  very  soon  ob 
tained  a  great  reputation  both  for  the  system  and  himself, 
making  it  so  famous  and  useful  throughout  England  and 
Ireland,  that,  since  the  peace  of  1812,  it  has  been  diffused 
over  many  parts  of  the  continent,  and  is  now  in  active  opera 
tion  in  Russia,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

The  principal  features  of  this  system  are,  that  it  employs 
the  more  advanced  pupils  to  teach  those  least  advanced  ; 
that  it  sustains  the  attention  of  all  more  uniformly  and  vigo 
rously  by  keeping  all  constantly  under  the  examination  and 
supervision  of  these  numerous  young  teachers  ;  that  it  excites 
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a  more  useful  and  efficient  emulation,  by  giving  instant  rewards 
and  punishments  for  success  and  misconduct ;  and  that,  by 
all  its  arrangements,  it  much  diminishes  the  expense  of  edu 
cation,  and  therefore  renders  this  great  principle  of  moral 
life  in  a  community  accessible  to  greater  numbers,  on  easier 
terms,  and  in  a  higher  degree,  than  it  ever  was  before*  How 
far  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  can  be  carried,  we  do 
not  yet  know.  It  is  still  very  young.  Twenty  years  have 
hardly  elapsed  since  it  was  first  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe,  it  is  yet  developed  in  nearly  all  its 
powers  and  proportions.  Thus  far  it  has  been  chiefly  ap 
plied  to  instructing  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  the  hum 
blest  elements  of  knowledge,  because  here  was  the  grossest 
want,  and  here  all  remedies  were  most  easily  and  effectually 
administered.  It  has,  however,  in  some  instances,  gone  much 
farther.  Monitors  are  already  known  under  different  names 
in  not  a  few  large  schools  in  New  England  ;  and  in  the  Na 
tional  Institution  at  West  Point,  under  the  management  of 
Colonel  Thayer,  which  would  do  honor  to  any  country,  a 
considerable  and  very  important  portion  of  the  instruction  is 
given  by  the  more  distinguished  pupils.  But,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  instance  of  its  application  to  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge,  which  has  thus  far  been  made,  is  in  the  High 
School  at  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  late 
Rector,  Dr  Pillans,  now  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edin 
burgh  ;  and  where  a  successful  experiment  of  thirteen  years 
in  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  Geography,  several  branches  of 
Mathematics,  some  of  the  physical  sciences,  and,  in  short, 
whatever  is  suitable  to  be  taught  to  boys  under  sixteen,  can 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  may  be 
usefully  applied  to  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  depart 
ments  of  human  knowledge.  Professor  Griscom's  account 
of  this  school,  which  is  well  known,  as  one  of  the  most  va 
luable  in  Europe,  is  not  so  minute  as  would  have  been  inte 
resting  ;  but  it  is  very  satisfactory,  as  to  the  general  results 
obtained. 

(  This  grammar  school  is  of  ancient  standing,  and  like  the  uni 
versity,  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  It 
dates  an  existence  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  but  the  present 
building  was  erected  in  1777.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long.  The  number  of  scholars  is  at  present  between  eight  and 
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nine  hundred.  Four  teachers  are  employed  in  addition  to  the 
rector.  This  gentleman,  by  the  effort  of  a  particular  genius,  and 
indefatigable  activity,  has  completely  succeeded  in  introducing  into 
this  large  school,  the  system  of  monitorial  instruction,  and  apply 
ing  it  to  classical  learning.  He  has  under  his  exclusive  charge, 
twenty  three  classes,  each  containing  nine  boys.  Every  class  has 
its  monitor,  who  hears  the  rest  recite.  They  occupy  three  rooms, 
and  are  all  engaged  at  the  same  time.  The  rector  superintends 
the  whole,  and  decides  all  questions  of  dispute,  when  appeals  are 
made  to  him  against  the  decision  of  the  monitbrs.  In  each  room 
is  a  custos  morum,  who  watches  the  behavior  of  the  scholars  and 
notes  every  instance  of  remissness.  Almost  the  only  punishment 
resorted  to,  is  the  imposing  of  additional  tasks  on  offenders,  and 
obliging  them  to  attend  the  school,  during  the  hours  and  half  days 
of  ordinary  vacation.  The  twenty  three  classes  all  recite  the  same 
lesson  at  the  same  time.  The  noise  they  make  is  unavoidably 
great,  but  it  is  the  sound  of  useful  activity.  We  were  highly  grati 
fied  with  the  evidences  of  intelligence  and  attainment,  which  the 
boys  displayed  when  collected  into  one  room,  and  examined  before 
us  by  the  rector.  The  superiority  of  their  instruction  appeared 
not  only  in  the  facility  of  their  translations,  but  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  recited  parallel  passages,  and  referred  to  the  illus 
trations  of  different  classical  authors,  and  in  their  acquaintance 
with  the  geography,  chronology,  &c.  of  the  historical  passages, 
which  were  given  them  as  extemporaneous  exercises.  Great  merit 
is  obviously  due  to  the  rector,  for  bringing  this  method  of  teaching 
so  perfectly  to  bear  upon  the  higher  parts  of  education,  and  showing 
its  adaptation  to  subjects  which  have  generally  been  thought  beyond 
its  reach.  The  High  School  contains  a  good  library  for  the  benefit 
of  the  teachers  and  boys  of  the  upper  class.  The  whole  cost  of 
tuition  in  this  excellent  school,  is  but  three  pounds  per  annum, 
including  the  use  of  the  library.  There  are  few  boys  in  the  school 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  period  which  leaves  them  sufficient 
time  for  apprenticeship  to  almost  any  kind  of  business.  With  such 
advantages  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction,  is  it  surprising  that 
Scotland  should  have  taken  such  an  elevated  stand  among  the 
nations,  for  the  intelligence,  industry  and  sobriety  of  her  people  ? 
The  very  nourishing  condition  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
in  which  about  nine  hundred  boys  are  taught  by  four  masters  and  a 
rector,  afforded,  to  my  mind,  a  very  satisfactory  demonstration,  not 
only  of  the  practicability,  but  the  excellence  of  the  monitorial  sys 
tem,  when  applied  to  any  or  all  of  the  exercises  of  a  superior  gram 
mar  school.  The  public,  in  all  the  large  cities  of  England,  Scot 
land,  and  the  United  States,  have  long  since  been  convinced,  that 
this  system  is  of  inestimable  importance  in  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes  ;  and  because  it  has  been  adopted  chiefly  in  the  Free 
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Schools,  many  persons  seem  to  have  drawn  the  illogical  conclu 
sion,  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  higher  seminaries,  or  to  the  instruc 
tion  of  boys  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  learning.  The  example 
of  the  High  School  has  clearly  shown  the  error  of  this  opinion. 
By  the  partial  employment  of  this  easy  and  pleasant  mode  of 
instruction,  the  rector  of  the  High  School,  (since  chosen  professor 
of  humanity  in  the  university,)  was  able,  as  he  informed  me,  to 
manage  his  two  hundred  and  seven  boys  with  more  facility,  than 
he  could  have  taught  one  hundred  upon  the  old  plan,  and  with 
greater  efficiency.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  whole  instruc 
tion  is  to  be  communicated  through  the  monitors.  Such  parts  only 
of  the  recitations  are  confided  to  them,  as  it  is  ascertained,  that 
they  are  fully  competent  to  attend  to ;  much  of  the  time,  (probably 
one  half,)  is  spent  by  the  rector  in  explanations  and  examinations 
before  the  whole  school.  By  this  judicious  course  of  proceeding, 
a  high  degree  of  emulation  is  excited,  habits  of  great  industry  and 
activity  are  maintained,  and  an  education  of  the  best  kind  is  afford 
ed  at  about  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  grammar  schools 
of  our  cites.  So  well  convinced  are  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  of 
the  advantages  of  this  plan  of  instruction,  they  have  under  con 
sideration  the  establishment  of  a  High  School  in  the  new  town,  in 
which  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  more  complete  introduction 
of  the  monitorial  system.'  vol.  ii.  334 — 336. 

It  is  well  worth  consideration,  how  far  a  system  so  thorough 
and  effectual  can  be  introduced  into  our  own  large  cities, 
where,  in  some  cases,  the  expense  of  public  instruction  is 
growing  to  be  our  heaviest,  though  our  proudest  burden. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  statement  with  well 
known  facts  it  appears,  that  the  city  of  Boston,  which  makes, 
we  doubt  not,  in  proportion  to  its  means,  a  more  honorable 
exertion  for  the  instruction  of  its  own  community,  and  is  re 
warded  by  a  more  excellent  success,  than  any  other  city  of 
equal  size  in  the  world,  pays  at  least  twice  as  much  for  the 
instruction  of  a  boy  at  its  admirable  Latin  School,  as  is  paid 
for  the  instruction  of  a  boy  at  the  High  School,  in  the  more 
expensive  city  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  Head-master  re 
ceives,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  salary  very  much  larger  than  that 
afforded  to  any  teacher  in  the  United  States.  But  this  view  of 
the  case,  which  applies  with  more  or  less  force  to  very  large 
portions  of  our  country,  is  not  the  strongest.  The  future  must 
be  looked  to  as  well  as  the  present.  The  demand  for  instruc 
tion  increases  every  year,  as  we  trust  it  long  will  continue  to 
increase,  and  every  year  new  school  houses  are  built,  and 
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new  teachers  put  in  requisition  to  meet  it.  But  we  fear  there 
is  a  point,  where  the  expense  of  the  common  system  will  be 
found  too  heavy,  even  for  the  wisest  and  most  generous  com 
munities,  and  that  it  will,  at  last,  be  necessary  either  to  give 
up  that  constant  advancement  in  the  higher  branches,  which 
has  of  late  so  honorably  raised  the  standard  of  education 
among  us,  or  else  to  make  some  change  in  the  system  and 
mode  of  instruction,  which  will  ensure  the  permanency  and 
improvement  of  what  we  all  regard  as  the  very  first  benefit 
of  our  political  institutions.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  se 
rious  concern  to  those,  who  have  the  management  of  public 
instruction  in  our  large  cities  and  towns,  to  inquire,  how  far 
it  can  be  improved,  and  not  only  improved  but  raised,  by 
adopting,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case,  some  portions  of  the  system  of  Mutual  Instruction, 
which  may  enable  them  to  effect  more  than  has  yet  been  ef 
fected  without  any  increase  of  the  apparatus  now  employed, 
or  of  the  burdens  now  imposed. 

Professor  Griscom,  whom  few  useful  inventions  seem  to 
have  escaped,  speaks  also  of  Lithography,  a  cheap  and 
beautiful  substitute  for  engraving,  which  has  been  known 
about  twenty  years  in  Europe,  where  it  is  already  of  vast  and 
growing  importance  in  the  arts,  and  which  quite  recently  has 
been  a  little  practised  in  the  United  States.  It  was  disco 
vered,  under  rather  singular  circumstances,  by  Aloys  Senne- 
felder,  who  was  born  at  Prague  in  1772,  and  educated  at 
Munich,  where  his  father  was  long  an  actor  of  some  reputa 
tion  on  the  public  theatre.  He  was  first  sent  to  the  univer 
sity  of  Ingolstadt,  where  he  studied  law,  and  afterwards, 
while  yet  very  young,  wrote  several  pieces  for  the  stage, 
which  were  well  received.  But  he  was  suddenly  stopped  in 
liis  literary  career  at  the  age  of  twenty,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  left  a  family  consisting  of  a  widow  and  nine 
children,  all  in  great  want.  Aloys  was  the  oldest,  and  en 
deavored  at  once  to  find  some  ready  means  to  keep  them 
from  immediate  suffering.  He  asked  for  a  very  humble 
place  in  the  custom  house,  and  was  refused.  He  offered 
himself  for  the  military  service  and  was  rejected,  because 
he  was  not  a  native  Bavarian,  At  last,  he  resorted  to  che 
mical  experiments  in  dyeing,  and  here,  too,  failed,  as  he 
Seemed  destined  to  fail  in  everything. 
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One  day,  however,  as  he  was  walking  alone  near  Munich, 
in  the  melancholy  mood,  which  his  desperate  affairs  might 
well  inspire,  he  chanced  to  take  up  a  piece  of  limestone, 
one  of  the  compact  carbonates,  and  cutting  into  it  from  mere 
idleness  with  his  penknife,  it  occurred  to  him,  that,  for  mu 
sical  printing  and  similar  work,  it  might  be  employed  instead 
of  wood  and  type  metal — an  improvement,  which  he  thought 
would  be  important,  because  the  portions  to  be  taken  off  in 
order  to  procure  the  necessary  relief  could  be  so  easily  re 
moved  by  an  acid.  He  pursued  this  thought  soon  after 
wards,  and  actually  engraved  and  published  several  pieces  of 
music  on  stone,  but  in  the  block  method. 

While,  however,  he  was  engaged  in  this  experiment,  he 
observed  one  day,  that  the  parts  of  the  stone  which  had  been 
touched  with  acid  refused  to  receive  ink,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree ;  and  this  led  him  at  once  very  naturally  to  the 
conclusion,  that  these  portions  did  not  need  to  be  removed ; 
but  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose  to  touch  them 
with  a  weak  solution  of  acid,  after  the  portions  from  which  it 
was  intended  to  obtain  the  impression,  should  be  covered 
with  some  oily  matter.  This  was  in  the  year  1796,  and  this 
is  the  substance  of  the  invention  of  Lithography,  which 
consists  in  taking  a  compact  carbonate  of  lime,  making  it 
perfectly  smooth,  covering  with  some  oily  matter,  usually  made 
by  the  addition  of  wax  into  the  form  of  a  crayon,  the  design 
to  be  struck  off,  wetting  it  freely  with  a  weak  solution  of  acid, 
which  will  not  at  all  effect  the  drawing,  and  then  inking  it 
nearly  in  the  usual  method,  and  taking  the  copy  by  pressure. 

Patents  were  obtained  for  this  invention  in  Munich  in  the 
year  1800,  and  in  both  London  and  Vienna  in  1802.  But 
still  little  or  nothing  was  attempted,  except  to  print  music, 
copy  books  for  children,  and  other  similar  and  inconsiderable 
works.  In  1804,  we  believe,  the  first  efforts  were  made  in 
landscape  designs.  This  was  the  decisive  step,  and  from 
this  time  it  has  gone  on  in  a  rapid  course  of  improvement 
and  extension.  Within  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  has  been 
much  known  out  of  Germany.  Count  Lasteyrie,  the  son  in 
law  of  La  Fayette,  and  the  same  person  who  introduced 
merino  sheep  into  France,  and  who  has  done  so  much  for 
popular  education,  went  to  Munich  in  1814  and  in  1816,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  transporting  this  beautiful  invention  to 
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Paris,  and  succeeded.  Engelmann,  a  German,  who  is  among 
those  that  have  improved  the  art,  res  rted  also  to  Paris  in 
1816.  Since  that  time  another  German  by  the  name  of 
Delpech  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  same  capital.  W. 
Westall  has  lately  adopted  it  in  England,  and  published  some 
beautiful  sketches  for  the  first  volume  of  Southey's  Peninsular 
War ;  and  in  Russia,  it  has  been  so  long  established,  that 
several  of  the  Lithographers  of  St  Petersburg  are  already 
well  known  to  collectors  throughout  Europe. 

The  following  short  account  from  Professor  Griscom,  of 
Count  Lasteyrie's  method,  will  show  how  far  the  art  was  advan 
ced  in  1818  ;  but  it  has  made  considerable  progress  since. 

'  We  also  called  on  Count  Lasteyrie,  who  is  likewise  distinguish 
ed  for  his  philanthropic  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  for 
his  ingenious  and  persevering  endeavors  to  introduce  the  art  of 
printing  on  stone.  He  politely  conducted  us  to  his  Lithographic 
rooms,  where  we  saw  the  operation  of  smoothing  the  stone,  putting 
on  the  colors,  sponging,  inking,  and  printing.  The  stone  is  a  com 
pact  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  close  texture.  After  it  has  received 
the  requisite  polish,  the  figure  or  character  is  laid  on  with  a  pencil 
dipped  in  ink  of  a  particular  composition.  An  actual  drawing  is 
thus  effected  of  the  object  to  be  represented.  The  stone  being  then 
placed  in  the  frame  of  the  press,  a  sponge,  dipped  in  water,  is 
several  times  passed  over  it,  and  the  ink  is  put  on,  by  pressing 
upon  the  stone  a  soft  substance,  charged  with  it,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  practised  with  common  types.  But  the  ink  adheres 
lo  no  part  of  the  surface  which  is  thoroughly  wet,  and  of  course  it 
is  only  that  part  which  has  been  previously  covered  with  the  paint 
that  takes  the  ink,  and  produces  the  impression,  when  covered 
with  paper,  and  subjected  to  the  press.'  vol.  i.  258. 

How  far  this  very  simple  and  beautiful  invention  may  be 
extended,  we  have  not  yet  experience  enough  to  determine 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  probability.  But  its  past 
history  and  success  are  so  remarkable,  that  we  cannot  help 
anticipating  much  from  its  future  progress.  It  has  already 
been  applied  with  more  or  less  advantage,  wherever  the 
methods  on  copper,  wood  and  type  metal  have  heretofore  pre 
vailed.  Ruins  and  the  misty  indistinctness  of  a  remote 
background  can  even  now  be  represented  by  it  to  more 
striking  effect  than  in  any  other  way;  and  quite  recently  we 
have  seen  a  large  series  of  portraits  of  distinguished  French 
men,  executed  with  a  degree  of  success,  that  seems  to  remove 
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the  limits,  which  have  usually  been  assigned  to  the  art. 
Every  year,  indeed,  of  the  last  seven  or  eight,  has  brought 
with  it  some  striking  improvement  in  the  management  of 
lithography;  and  we  are  therefore  rejoiced  to  find  an  effort 
now  making  to  give  it  currency  in  our  own  country,  where  it 
can  so  easily  be  made  useful  and  important.  We  do  not 
indeed  believe  that  it  will,  either  here  or  anywhere  else, 
supersede  a  method,  which  has  produced  such  masters  as 
have  engraved  on  copper  from  Marco  Antonio  to  Morghen ; 
yet,  as  it  is  probably  nine  hundred  per  cent  cheaper,  the  temp 
tation  to  exertion  is  almost  indefinite  ;  and,  as  its  progress 
during  the  few  years  of  its  existence  has  been  so  rapid  and 
fortunate,  we  may  calculate,  that  for  a  long  period  yet  to  come 
we  shall  witness  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  delicacy, 
depth  and  spirit. 

Another  very  interesting  subject,  and  one  of  those  that 
occur  most  frequently  in  Professor  Griscom's  book,  is  that  of 
Hospitals,  and  many  valuable  facts  concerning  their  manage 
ment  will  be  found  scattered  through  it,  as  he  from  time  to 
time  visited  them.  Perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  account 
he  has  given  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  Saltpetriere  near  Paris, 
(Vol.  II.  58 — 63,)  which  contains  within  itself  a  population 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  town  of  Newburyport ;  and 
has,  of  course  arrangements  for  their  nourishment,  clothing 
and  care,  on  the  most  gigantic  scale.  But  we  cannot  follow 
this  excellent  philanthropist  through  these  and  many  more  of 
his  details,  which  have  gratified  and  instructed  us.  Yet,  we 
cannot  leave  him  without  saying,  that  perhaps  no  parts  of  his 
work  will  be  read  with  more  pleasure,  than  his  accounts  of 
Fellenberg's  school,  (Vol.  I.  332—401,)  of  Pestalozzi's,  (Vol. 
I.  415 — 421,)  and  of  the  singular  establishment  of  Owen  of 
Lanark,  (Vol.  II.  375 — 393,)  three  institutions,  which  are 
intended  to  raise  the  character  of  popular  and  general  educa 
tion  and  manners,  and  which  are  conducted  with  great  spirit, 
enthusiasm  and  success,  on  principles  so  different  as  to  be 
almost  opposite  and  inconsistent. 

Professor  Griscom  seems  to  have  gone  to  Europe  in  order 
to  be  able  more  effectually  to  do  good,  after  his  return  home. 
His  book,  therefore,  is  simply  a  useful  book,  rendered  very 
interesting  by  its  relation  to  the  present  state  of  our  own 
country.  Its  literary  execution  is  not  remarkably  good. 
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Its  notices  of  society  and  manners  are  necessarily  super 
ficial  and  imperfect ;  and  the  accounts  of  individuals  are 
sometimes  more  free,  perhaps,  than  they  themselves  would 
think  judicious.  But,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  gratify  scan 
dal  or  spleen ;  no  exhibition  or  excitement  of  party  feel 
ings  and  passions  in  religion  or  politics,  or  anything  else. 
It  is  chiefly  filled  with  accounts  of  what  he  himself  saw;  the 
manufactories,  mines,  prisons,  hospitals,  public  schools,  and 
other  similar  establishments,  which  he  visited ;  and  consists, 
therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  of  what  may  be  called  the 
statistics  of  the  benevolent  and  useful  institutions,  by  which 
misery  and  guilt  are  diminished,  and  knowledge  and  power 
diffused  in  Europe.  It  is  a  book,  which,  in  all  respects,  does 
credit  to  its  author,  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  can,  therefore,  hardly  fail  of  being  interesting  and  useful 
to  the  public. 


ART.  X. — Essays  Descriptive  and  Moral  on  Scenes  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  By  AN  AMERICAN.  Edin 
burgh.  A.  Constable  &  Co.  1  vol.  8vo.  1823. 

THIS  small  and  unpretending  volume  of  Essays,  which 
appeared  a  few  months  ago  at  Edinburgh,  is  not  a  book  of 
travels ;  but  the  result  and  reflections  of  some  passages  in  its 
author's  residence  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  has  been 
his  object,  therefore,  to  give  a  deep  moral  and  religious  in 
terest  and  coloring  to  a  few  separate  scenes  and  circumstances, 
that  chiefly  arrested  his  attention,  without  attempting  to  mark 
the  course  of  his  journeys,  or  to  give  a  minute  description 
even  of  the  portions  on  which  he  has  chosen  to  dwell.  In- 
general,  he  has  succeeded.  The  grave  tone  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  harmonizes  well  with  the  scenes  and  subjects  he 
has  selected,  belonging,  as  they  do  chiefly,  to  the  antiquities 
of  Italy  and  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he 
turns  aside  from  these  subjects.  But  still  his  mind  keeps  on  in 
the  same  strain  of  thought  and  feeling,  almost  always  solemn 
and  sometimes  sad,  showing  an  original  imagination  easily  ex 
cited,  and  sustaining  itself  long  ;  but  which  has  evidently  been 
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little  accustomed  to  dwell  on  visible  things  ;  and  is,  therefore, 
at  every  moment  escaping  from  the  immediate  and  the  pre 
sent  to  the  indefinite  relations  of  the  past  and  the  future. 

c  It  struck  my  imagination  much,'  says  he,  while  standing  on 
the  last  field  fought  by  Bonaparte,  '  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
should  have  been  fought  upon  a  Sunday.  What  a  different  scene 
for  the  Scotch  Greys  and  English  infantry,  from  that  which  at  that 
very  hour  was  exhibited  by  their  relatives ;  when  over  England 
and  Scotland  each  church  bell  had  drawn  together  its  worshippers  ! 
While  many  a  mother's  heart  was  sending  upward  a  prayer  for  her 
son's  preservation,  perhaps  that  son  was  gasping  in  agony. 

c  Yet  even  at  such  a  period,  the  lessons  of  his  early  days  might 
give  him  consolation ;  and  the  maternal  prayer  might  prepare  the 
heart  to  support  maternal  anguish.  It  is  religion  alone  which  is 
of  universal  application,  both  as  stimulant  and  lenitive,  as  it  is 
the  varied  heritage  of  man  to  labor  or  endure.  But  we  know  that 
many  thousands  rushed  into  this  fight,  even  of  those  who  had  been 
instructed  in  our  own  religious  principles,  without  leisure  for  one  se 
rious  thought ;  and  that  some  officers  were  killed  in  their  ball- 
dresses.  They  made  the  leap  into  the  gulf  which  divides  two 
worlds,  the  present  from  the  immutable  state,  without  one  parting 
prayer  or  one  note  of  preparation  ! 

6  As  I  looked  over  this  field,  now  green  with  growing  corn,  I 
could  mark  with  my  eye  spots  where  the  most  desperate  carnage 
had  been  marked  out  by  the  verdure  of  the  wheat.  The  bodies 
had  been  heaped  together,  and  scarcely  more  than  covered.  And 
so  enriched  is  the  soil,  that  in  these  spots  the  grain  never  ripens ; 
it  grows  rank  and  green  to  the  end  of  the  harvest.  This  touching 
memorial,  which  endures  when  the  thousand  groans  have  expired, 
and  when  the  stain  of  human  blood  has  faded  from  the  ground,  still 
seems  to  cry  to  Heaven  that  there  is  awful  guilt  somewhere,  and  a 
terrific  reckoning  for  those  who  had  caused  destruction  which  the 
earth  would  not  conceal.  These  hillocks  of  superabundant  vege 
tation,  as  the  wind  rustled  through  the  corn,  seemed  the  most  affect 
ing  monuments  which  nature  could  devise,  and  gave  a  melancholy 
animation  to  this  plain  of  death. 

1  When  we  attempt  to  measure  the  mass  of  suffering  which  was 
here  inflicted,  and  to  number  the  individuals  that  have  fallen,  con 
sidering  that  each  who  suffered  was  our  fellow  man,  we  are  over 
whelmed  with  the  agonizing  calculation,  and  retire  from  the  field 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  our  reflections,  with  the  simple  con 
centrated  feeling ; — these  armies  once  lived,  breathed,  and  felt  like 
us,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  be  like  them.'  pp.  252 — 
255. 

Series,  JVo.  17.  25 
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This,  we  think,  is  striking  ;  and  striking  passages,  written 
with  much  strength  of  feeling  and  considerable  choice  of  ex 
pression,  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  whole  volume. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  reflections,  after  a  visit  to 
Pa3stum. 

i  Few  places  combine  within  such  narrow  limits  so  rich  a  train  of 
various  meditation,  for  persons  of  whatever  disposition  or  habit,  as 
this  city  upon  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  At  a  point,  removed  from  the 
sight  of  civilized  life,  surrounded  with  the  relics  of  men  who  lived 
in  the  highest  stage  of  luxury,  he  who  can  only  admire  the  skill 
which  raised  an  architrave,  and  he  who  has  fancy  enough  to  picture 
the  living  scene  of  a  Grecian  city  while  sitting  on  its  tomb,  will  find 
no  other  interruption  than  the  rapid  movement,  now  and  then,  of 
a  beautiful  lizard,  which  he  has  startled  from  basking  in  the  sun 
shine.  The  still  sea  at  a  distance,  and  the  dark  mountains  upon 
the  opposite  side,  are  both  so  far  away,  that  not  even  the  dashing 
of  the  water,  or  the  wandering  of  the  clouds,  distracts  the  soul  from 
the  present  vision.  The  noxious  Mal'aria  has  thinned  the  region 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  left  it  to  excite,  by  its  solitude,  an  unbroken 
chain  of  musing  in  one  who,  in  his  pilgrimage  over  Italy,  pauses  at 
this  remote  point. 

'  It  was  from  Paestum  that  I  was  to  turn  my  face  homeward.  The 
eye,  which  is  insatiable,  had  beheld  the  choicest  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  it  was  suitable  that  the  last  object  should  be  such  a 
ruin, — simple  and  majestic,  like  the  Pantheon — lasting  as  the  Co 
liseum — and  lonely  as  the  trackless  desert. 

6  A  journey  in  Italy  may  be  compared  not  unaptly  with  the  course 
of  human  life.  The  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  the  vale  of  Arno, 
are  rich,  and  smooth,  and  beautiful  as  youth  ;  we  come  to  Rome  for 
the  sights,  and  experience,  and  reflections,  which  suit  manhood; 
we  return  after  the  bustle  of  life  to  the  comforts  congenial  to  age, 
and  which  are  provided  in  sunshine,  and  air,  and  the  bounties  of 
nature,  as  we  find  them  at  Naples  ;  and  we  at  last  behold  Psestum, 
as  the  soberest  evening  scene,  which  shuts  up  our  wearisome  pil 
grimage,  and  ends  our  toil. 

6  The  fate  of  empires  and  cities  concerns  us  little  in  comparison 
with  our  own  destiny  ;  for  each  man's  bosom  is  a  little  world,  and 
is  all  the  world  to  him.7  pp.  12 — 14. 

As  a  general  remark  upon  this  somewhat  singular  and  ori 
ginal  work,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  author  is  more  at 
home  in  the  South  of  Italy,  than  anywhere  else ;  for,  as 
might  well  be  foreseen,  his  feelings  and  fancy  are  both  more 
appropriately  and  more  earnestly  excited  amidst  the  solemn 
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ruins,  and  the  ecclesiastical  magnificence  of  modern  Rome, 
than  by  the  manners  and  scenery  of  the  countries  of  the 
north. 

In  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  few  subjects  can  be  more 
interesting  than  the  present  state  of  Rome  ; — Rome,  we 
mean,  considered  as  a  diminished  and  decaying  city,  annually 
consumed  by  the  increasing  pestilence  of  the  Mai' aria,  whose 
ruins  are  destined  at  some  period,  and,  perhaps,  at  no  very 
remote  one,  to  be  left  as  desolate  as  the  ruins  of  Paestum  or 
Volterra.  That  this  is  inevitable  has  long  been  admitted  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  ;  but  never  shown  by  any  connected 
notices  of  the  past  progress  of  this  mysterious  pestilence, 
compared  with  its  present  extent ;  for  the  Romans  have 
seemed  to  be  unwilling  to  meet  the  subject  in  all  its  alarming 
magnitude ;  and  strangers  have  rarely  examined  it  with  in 
terest  and  thoroughness. 

The  Mal'aria,  or  bad  air,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  of  the  soil,  or  of  both,  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  producing  in  the  warm  season,  and  especially  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  a  fever,*  more  or  less  vio 
lent  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exposure  ;  but  generally 
fatal,  where  the  exposure  has  been  long  continued,  or  the 
place  among  the  more  dangerous.  It  is  found  in  very  diffe 
rent  situations — situations,  indeed,  so  different,  that  we  can 
hardly  be  justified  in  believing  it  always  to  proceed  from  the 
same  cause.  We  hear  of  it  in  the  rice  grounds  of  Lombardy, 
on  the  highlands  near  Padua,  on  the  summits  of  the  Radico- 
fani,  and  round  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  But  it  is  nowhere  so 
formidable  as  at  Rome,  for  it  nowhere  else  prevails  over  a  tract 
of  country  so  extensive,  or  is  followed  by  consequences  indicat 
ing  so  fatal  a  degree  of  activity  in  the  cause.  The  infected 
district,  of  which  Rome  is  almost  the  centre,  extends  on  the 
coast  from  Leghorn  to  Terracina,  and  from  the  sea  back  to 
the  Appenines,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  length  and  some 
times  above  thirty  in  breadth.  How  many  perish  annually 
from  the  peculiar  disease  contracted  within  these  limits,  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  ;  because  the  persons  employed 
here  in  cultivating  the  soil  do  not  live  on  it  permanently,  and 

*  An  instance  of  death  from  this  cause  occurred  in  1819  as  early  as  April 
But  such  cases,  we  believe,  are  rare. 
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as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  infected  endeavor  to  seek  a 
place  in  some  of  the  towns,  or  return  home  to  be  restored 
or  to  die.  The  number,  however,  is  very  great.  Above 
four  thousand  perished  by  it  in  the  hospitals  of  Rome  alone 
in  1801,  arid  the  yearly  list  seldom  falls  below  thirteen  hun 
dred.*  Indeed,  it  is  now  a  settled  point,  that  human  life 
cannot  be  supported  where  the  MaParia  prevails  with  a  con 
siderable  degree  of  intensity  ;  and  those  who  have  survived 
one  season  of  exposure  to  it,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
generally  its  victims,  if  their  poverty  forces  them  a  second 
year  within  its  influence. 

A  century  ago,  and  indeed  much  later,  it  was  generally  be 
lieved  that  the  Mal'aria  was  a  dense  exhalation  chiefly  from 
the  Pontine  marshes,  brought  to  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  by  the  south  westerly  winds,  which  then  prevail 
nearly  the  whole  time.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  small 
number  of  houses  built  beyond  the  capitol,  in  modern  times, 
have  generally  been  constructed  with  few  or  no  windows 
towards  the  south  west,  lest  the  infection  should  gain  access 
by  them.  But  it  has  since  been  found  to  enter  gradually  at 
4he  northern  side  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  season,  not 
withstanding  the  prevalence  of  opposing  winds,  and,  therefore, 
this  doctrine,  which  was  always  obliged  to  contend  with  the 
fact,  that  the  Pontine  marshes  are  forty  miles  from  Rome, 
seems  now  to  have  little  left  for  its  support. 

That  the  Pontine  marshes  are  unhealthy  from  the  decay 
of  vegetable  matter,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  proba 
ble  they  always  were  so.  Pliny,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  large 
number  of  cities  that  filled  them  with  population  and  life, 
before  all  record  of  Roman  history  ;  but,  the  tradition  he  fol 
lowed  is  probably  fabulous,  and  the  first  authentic  information 
we  get  concerning  them  is,  that  they  were  drained  in  the  year 
of  Rome  442  by  Appius  Claudius,  when  he  built  his  famous 
Appian  Way  through  the  midst  of  them.  But  in  time  his 

*  The  number  of  patients  received  into  the  Santo  Spirito  Hospital  at  Rome 
in  1818,  of  the  disease  produced  by  the  Mal'aria,  was  8137,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  was  363.  The  number  received  in  1819  was  6134,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  was  258.  Bark  is  the  only  remedy  employed.  The  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  who  died  of  it  in  1820,  took  six  pounds  in  substance,  and  an  English 
gentleman,  who  suffered  severely  from  it  the  same  year,  but  survived,  took 
thirteen  pounds.  In  1819,  2960  pounds  were  consumed  in  the  Santo  Spirito 
Hospital,  and  in  1818,  3200  pounds.  This  account  relates  to  but  one  Hospital, 
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canal  ceased  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  Horace,  indeed,  passed 
through  it  on  his  merry  journey  to  Brundusium,  and  saw  evi 
dently  more  than  one  village  on  its  borders ;  but  Julius  Caesar 
had  already  found  the  whole  relapsing,  and  formed  a  magnifi 
cent  project  for  a  perpetual  drain  and  purification  of  the  whole 
extent  of  the  marshes,  by  carrying  through  their  centre  the 
bed  of  the  Tyber,  and  discharging  its  waters  at  Terracina, 
above  thirty  miles  from  its  natural  outlet.  He  was,  however, 
prevented  from  undertaking  it  by  his  sudden  death.  They 
were,  probably,  drained  again  by  Trajan,  and  certainly,  in  the 
year  500,  by  Theodorick  ;  but  from  this  time,  as  everywhere 
else  in  Italy,  the  works  of  antiquity,  here,  too,  went  to  decay. 
About  the  year  1300,  Boniface  VIII  ventured  to  do  some 
thing,  and  almost  three  centuries  later,  the  restless  spirit  of 
Sixtus  V  made  an  experiment  of  an  enormous  canal ;  but 
both  failed.  The  road  was  still  obliged  to  go  round  by  the 
declivity  of  the  Appenines,  and  the  immense  surface  of  the 
marshes  was  still  left,  as  Statius  saw  it,  one  vast  bog. 

At  last,  between  1778  and  1788,  Pius  VI,  acting  under 
the  persuasion,  that  the  pestilence  of  the  Mal'aria  came  to 
Rome  from  the  Pontine  marshes,  undertook  to  reduce  them, 
at  once,  to  a  state  fit  for  cultivation.  An  immense  number  of 
lives  was  consumed  in  the  enterprise ;  but  he  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  build  through  the  midst  of  this  watery  waste  a  mag 
nificent  road  twenty  four  miles  long  accompanied,  like  the 
Appian  way,  by  an  ample  canal,  which,  when  the  French  were 
masters  of  Rome,  was  enlarged  and  furnished  with  subsidiary 
sluices,  that  have  remained  ever  since  in  efficient  operation. 
Still,  however,  the  Pontine  marshes  cannot  be  said  to  be  re 
claimed.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight  square  miles  of 
which  they  are  composed,  not  above  twenty  have  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  cultivation  ;  and  of  the  remainder  a  large  proportion 
is  still  under  water.  The  whole  is  as  much  subject  as  ever  to 
exhalations,  that  produce  fatal  fevers  during  the  summer 
months ;  and  it  remains,  therefore,  as  dreary  a  waste  now,  as 
it  was  when  Appius  Claudius  built  the  solid  causeway,  that  has 
disappeared  forever  in  its  bosom.  Human  habitations,  there 
are  none,  except  those  supported  by  the  government ;  and  the 
very  postillions,  that  are  obliged  to  convey  those  travellers 
whom  necessity  brings  there  at  the  dangerous  season,  are  con 
victs,  for  whom  this  service  is  only  a  commutation  of  punish- 
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ment.  Wherever  the  eye  turns,  the  view  is,  at  last,  closed 
up  by  a  rank  and  impenetrable  growth  of  saplings  and 
bushes,  that,  on  such  a  soil,  can  never  gain  the  height  of 
trees;  and  in  the  intervals,  where  these  are  not  found,  thou 
sands  of  horses  and  buffaloes  are  wandering  about  in  herds 
nearly  wild,  followed  sometimes,  though  rarely,  by  a  wretched 
herdsman,  broken  down  with  squalid  infirmities,  and  as  rude 
and  untamed  as  themselves. 

That  the  exhalations  from  such  a  vast  extent  of  country  as 
this,  so  long  the  seat  of  fatal  disease,  may,  as  the  vulgar  have 
believed  from  the  time  of  Pliny  to  our  own  days,  produce 
some  effect  on  the  atmosphere  in  the  city  of  Rome,  when  the 
wind  has  long  blown  from  the  south  west,  is  very  possible.  It 
is  not,  however,  credible,  that  they  are  the  entire  or  even 
principal  cause  of  the  Mal'aria  there ;  for  this  pestilence  pre 
vails  in  other  parts  of  Italy  remote  from  all  marshy  grounds  ;  it 
prevails  near  Rome  over  a  dry  surface  vastly  greater,  than  the 
whole  surface  of  the  Pontine  marshes  ;  the  city  itself  is  forty 
miles  distant  from  them ;  and,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
Mal'aria  has  been  entering  from  the  north  against  the  current 
of  the  winds,  as  fast  as  it  has  from  the  south,  whera  it  is  sup 
posed  to  be  favored  by  them. 

We  must,  therefore,  seek  for  its  chief  cause  in  the  very  soil 
it  lays  waste  ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  territory  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  whose  centre 
is  Rome  itself.  This  territory  is  entirely  of  volcanic  forma 
tion  ;  is  broken  into  gentle  undulations  ;  is  raised  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  is  quite  dry.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  all  respects,  different  from  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  yet  is 
no  less  the  seat  of  disease,  and  no  less  deserted  and  waste. 

How  long  it  has  been  unhealthy,  from  the  causes  that  have 
now  depopulated  above  a  thousand  square  miles  of  fruitful 
territory,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  according  to  Livy's  account,  was  not  in  good  reputa 
tion  above  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera.  Strabo 
speaks  of  Lanuvium  and  Antium ;  and  Seneca  of  Ardea,  as 
unhealthy  ;  and  that  the  city  itself  was  partially  so,  we  may 
fairly  infer  from  the  beautiful  descriptions  in  Horace,  and  the 
constant  allusions  in  Suetonius,  Juvenal  and  Tibullus,  to  the 
villas  that  were  scattered  from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  Baja  and 
Capraea,  where  the  luxurious  patricians,  and  their  more  luxu- 
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rious  emperors  resorted  for  a  purer  air  than  they  could  find 
at  home.     But  this  is  all ;  and  such  intimations  will  hardly 
distinguish  the  case  of  ancient  Rome  from  that  of  other  large 
southern  cities.     Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  them,  that  in 
dicates  the    peculiar    curse   of  an  annual  pestilence   laying 
waste  a  vast  territory,  then  quite   as  thickly  crowded  with 
population  as  the  neighborhood  of  London  or  Paris  is  now. 
Nor  are  its  traces  to  be  found  even  at  a  much  later  date.    In 
the  times  of  the  empire  there  is  no  doubt,  from  many  passages 
in  the  Epitomes,  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  in  Procopius, 
that  the  Campagna  was  still  as  full  of  population,  as  the  state  of 
the  city  might  lead  us  to  expect.     Christian  churches  were 
opened  or  erected  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
and  his  immediate  successors.     The    splendid  tomb  of  St 
Helena,  which  would  not  have  been  built  remote  from  obser 
vation,  stood  where  all  is  now  an  unbroken  waste.     Indeed, 
as  late  as  the  year  400,  when   Honorious  made  his  progress 
through  Italy,  the  whole  road  from  Ocriculum,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  on  twenty  five  of  which  there  are  now  but  two 
human  dwellings,  and  those  supported  by  the  government ; — 
this  whole  road  was  so  completely  lined  with  splendid  houses, 
villas,  temples,  and  triumphal  arches,  or,  as  Claudian  happily 
expresses  it,  quicquid  tantce  pramittitur  urbi,  that  the  Em 
peror  imagined  himself  every  moment  approaching  the  gates 
of  the  capital. 

Under  the  papal  power  in  the  middle  ages,  everything,  of 
course,  declined,  and  the  Campagna  suffered  in  the  common 
decay.  But  still,  there  are  proofs,  that  it  was  not  desolated 
by  the  Mal'aria.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Popes  employed 
themselves,  repeatedly,  in  enlarging  and  fortifying  the  city  of 
Ostium,  then  of  great  consequence,  but  now  entirely  desert 
ed.  In  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
Sciarras,  the  Sforzas,  and  the  other  independent  feudal  chief 
tains,  who  bore  sway  in  that  part  of  Italy,  held  throughout  the 
Campagna  those  massive  castles,  whose  ruins  bear  constant 
witness  to  a  degree  of  salubrity  that  is  now  unknown ;  while 
the  remains  of  several  forsaken  monasteries,  and  two  papal 
villas,  which  were  chosen  resorts  and  residences  about  the 
year  1300,  prove,  at  least,  that  any  inherent  difficulty  in  the 
soil  or  atmosphere  was  a  thing  not  yet  apprehended. 
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The  darkest  and  most  disastrous  period,  however,  that 
Rome  has  ever  passed  through,  is  that  between  1305  and 
1376,  when  the  papal  throne  was  established  at  Avignon. 
The  city  was  then  given  up  to  the  most  desperate  and  bloody 
factions,  under  the  conduct  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the 
time,  were  well  called  the  famiglie  prepotenti,  the  Colonne, 
the  Orsini,  the  Frangipani,  and  other  domestic  princes  and 
military  chiefs  ;  traces  of  whose  residence  and  strength  are 
still  to  be  found  where  human  habitation  has  long  been  im 
practicable.  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  exceed  the  misery  they 
produced  by  their  desperate  quarrels.  Faction  succeeded  to 
faction  without  an  interval  of  repose  ;  one  ambitious  family 
triumphed  over  another  ;  and  one  demagogue  displaced  an 
other,  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  uni 
versal  misery  were  fast  approaching  an  inevitable  conclusion. 
When,  therefore,  Gregory  XI  returned  in  1377,  he  found  the 
country  about  Rome  laid  waste ;  he  found  that  the  suburbs 
had  disappeared  ;  that  the  walls  were  in  many  places  broken 
down  and  destroyed  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  discouraged 
and  failing  population  was  reduced  to  seventeen  thousand 
souls  ;  so  near  was  the  eternal  city  to  its  final  fall. 

From  this  time,  and,  perhaps,  partly  in  consequence  of 
this  melancholy  desolation,  we  begin  to  find  notices  of  what 
is  now  called  the  Mal'aria.  In  1406,  when  Gregory  XII 
was  elected,  we  are  expressly  told  by  a  contemporary,  that  he 
did  not  establish  himself  at  the  Lateran,  where  his  predeces 
sors  had  resided,  while  the  air  was  not  unhealthy — dum  aer 
non  infectus ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  something  recent. 
The  villa  Magliana,  a  favorite  residence  of  Leo  X,  six 
miles  from  Rome,  where  he  was  seized  with  the  illness  of 
which  he  died  in  1521,  has  been  considered  an  infected  spot 
ever  since  his  time.  The  Vatican  has  been  accounted  posi 
tively  unsafe  since  the  conclave  of  1623;  and  at  every 
protracted  election  of  a  pope,  which  has  happened  during  the 
past  two  centuries  in  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  mortality  among  the  cardinals 
and  their  attendants.  Since  1710,  the  Palatine,  the  Circus 
Maxhnus,  the  Forum,  the  Baths  of  Dioclesian,  the  Colosoeum. 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  those  portions  of  the  city,  where 
ancient  Rome  chiefly  stood,  have  been  quite  abandoned  to  the 
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Mal'aria.  Very  few  buildings  remain  there,  and  none  have 
been  erected,  so  that  from  the  Vifninal  round  by  the  Lateran, 
and  by  the  Baths  of  Antoninus  to  the  Aventine,  the  whole 
must  soon  become  an  absolute  desert. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  site  of  ancient  Rome 
has  been  thus  silently  given  up,  the  heart  of  the  modern  city 
and  its  very  best  portions  have  been  gradually  invaded.  The 
Piazza  Navona,  the  Ripetta,  and  the  Quirinal  began  to  be  dan 
gerous  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  last  has  since  be 
come  absolutely  unsafe  during  the  hottest  months,  so,  that,  even 
for  a  century,  the  coming  doom  of  Rome  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  inscribed  on  its  walls,  distinctly  enough  to  have 
been  understood  by  those,  who  well  regarded  the  signs  of  the 
times.  But  within  the  last  fifty  years,  when  observation  has 
been  more  accurate,  this  doom  has  been  more  apparent. 
The  annual  pestilence,  which  had  so  long  reigned  unmolested 
in  the  southern  portions  of  the  city  has,  within  that  time, 
intruded  from  the  north.  The  Villa  Borghese,  the  most 
ample  and  magnificent  of  the  Roman  country  houses,  which 
was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  just  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  and  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eight 
eenth,  was  the  scene  of  more  luxury  and  splendor,  than 
almost  any  spot  in  Italy,  has,  for  above  forty  years,  been  con 
sidered  infected,  and  is  now  suffered  to  fall  to  ruin.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Corso,  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  to  which 
strangers  resort,  and  always  have  resorted  in  modern  times,  as 
the  healthiest  parts  of  the  city,  have  not  been  entirely  safe 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  are  thought 
annually  to  grow  worse.  The  public  walk,  which  the  French 
constructed  hardly  twenty  years  ago  on  the  site,  or  nearly  on 
the  site,  of  the  luxurious  gardens  of  Sallust  and  Lucullus, 
must  already  be  avoided  during  the  evenings  of  the  months 
of  August  and  September.  The  beautiful  Villa  Ludovisi, 
in  the  same  quarter,  has  been  no  more  safe  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  but  the  French  Academy  of  Painting,  though 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  public  way,  was  never  invaded 
till  the  summer  of  1817,  and  has  been  condemned  as  dan 
gerous,  only  since  the  death  of  several  of  the  pupils  in  1818. 

Thus  the  last  of  the  Roman  hills,  and  the  portion  of  the 
city,  which,  through  a  succession  of  ages,  has  been  the  chosen 
seat  of  its  luxury,  is  now  become  the  victim  of  the  MaParia : 
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so  that  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Lateran,  and  from  the  Villa 
Borghese  to  the  gate  of  St  Paul,  there  is  no  longer  any 
considerable  space  from  which  those,  who  are  able,  do  not 
escape  during  the  hot  months,  and  only  very  small  portionss 
where,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  this  mysterious  pesti 
lence  has  not  yet  intruded.  Outside  of  the  walls,  or  in  the  de 
serted  parts  within  them,  no  person  will  do  more  than  pass  rap 
idly  on  during  the  dangerous  season,  who  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

On  the  final  result  of  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  shut  our  eyes.  The  Mal'aria  has  been  for 
four  centuries  constantly  extending  its  ravages.  It  is  a  con 
test  that  has  been  for  ages  every  year  renewed,  and  every 
year  followed  by  a  signal  defeat.  The  whole  Campagna  has 
been  laid  waste  by  it ;  three  fourths  of  the  space  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  have  been  given  up  to  its  desolation;  and 
even  in  the  remainder,  though  crowded  with  churches  that 
would  be  cathedrals  elsewhere,  and  with  palaces  such  as 
transalpine  kings  do  not  dwell  in,  the  unseen  pestilence  still 
goes  forth  unmolested.  It  is  not,  indeed,  for  human  foresight 
to  fix  the  dates  of  empires  and  cities ;  but  it  is  more  in  the 
spirit  of  history  than  of  prophecy  to  say,  that  Rome  musk 
one  day  become  what  Paestum  and  Volterra  are  now. 

How  soon  this  solemn  consummation  must  take  place,  we 
could  perhaps  almost  determine,  if  we  knew  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  Mal'aria.  But  this  has  been  reserved  among  the 
darkest  of  nature's  secrets.  Whether  it  be,  as  some  have 
supposed,  an  exhalation  from  waters  hidden  far  under  the 
surface,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided,  as  one  of  the  cardinals 
has  wisely  suggested,  by  literally  paving  the  whole  of  the 
countless  acres  of  the  Campagna ;  or  whether  it  be  from  the 
volcanic  materials  of  the  soil,  which,  after  decaying  for  thou 
sands  of  years,  have  at  last  reached  the  point,  when,  under 
the  influences  of  the  summer's  heat,  and  the  action  of  the 
sea  air,  a  noxious  gas  is  developed ;  or  whether  it  be  from 
any  other  of  the  many  causes  that  have  been  suggested,  or 
from  all  put  together,  we  have,  notwithstanding  the  discus 
sions  that  have  been  carried  on,  no  means  to  determine. 
Chemistry  detects  no  difference  between  the  air  that,  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  destroys  life  in  the 
Campagna,  and  the  air  which  elsewhere  is  life's  support  and 
nourishment. 
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All  we  know,  therefore,  of  the  Mal'aria  is  from  its  effects ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  solemn  than  the  exhibition  the 
Campagna  gives  us  of  its  long  continued  power.  The  eye 
wanders  over  its  boundless  waste  without  rinding  any  other 
horizon,  than  that  formed  by  the  gentle  undulations,  which 
everywhere  break  without  relieving  its  melancholy  monotony. 
Frequently  not  a  house,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  sign  of  human  habit 
ation  or  life  is  to  be  seen  for  many  miles.  And  yet  here 
once  lived  the  hardy  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  Fidenates  and 
the  Coriplani.  Here  was  the  crowd  of  population,  that  found 
no  place  in  Rome  in  the  times  of  the  Republic.  Here  was 
no  small  portion  of  the  splendor  of  the  Empire.  And,  finally, 
here  resided  the  strength  of  a  proud  barbarism  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  contest  between  the  Orsini,  the  Sciarras,  the 
Savelli,  and  other  rude  chieftains  in  their  castles  without  the 
city,  and  the  ecclesiastical  usurpations  within,  remained  so 
long  undecided. 

Haec  tune  nomina  erant,  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  terrae. 

And  yet,  there  is  little  in  the  Campagna  to  recall  the  deserts, 
which  nature  has  elsewhere  left  or  created  in  her  works,  since 
these  melancholy  wastes  owe  their  power  over  the  feelings 
and  the  imagination  less  to  their  present  condition,  than  to  the 
recollections  and  associations  they  awaken.  For  the  heavens 
above  them  are  of  the  most  undisturbed  and  transparent  blue. 
The  sun  shines  with  the  purest  and  whitest  light.  The  wind 
blows  with  the  softest  and  most  exhilarating  freshness.  The 
very  vegetation  is  so  rich  and  abundant,  so  wantonly  luxu 
riant,  that  it  seems  as  if  nature  were  wooing  man  to  cultiva 
tion  ; — as  if  this  must  be  one  of  the  very  chosen  spots  of  all 
the  earth  for  human  habitation  and  happiness.  But  the  mind 
refuses  to  rest  on  all  this.  The  past  and  the  future  prevail 
over  the  present.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recollect,  that  this 
serene  sky  and  brilliant  sun,  which  should  inspire  such  confi 
dence,  serve  only  to  develope  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  soil ; 
that  the  air  which  breathes  so  gently  is  as  fatal  as  it  is  balmy  ; 
and  that  this  abundant  vegetation  is  composed  only  of  gross 
and  lazy  weeds,  such  as  may  be  fitly  nourished  by  exhalations 
so  deadly.  Or  if  it  were  possible,  for  a  moment,  to  drive 
away  thoughts  like  these,  the  few  intimations  of  human  life 
and  power  that  are  visible,  would  recall  others  even  more 
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sad.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  stretching  its  num 
berless  arches  through  the  waste,  would  recall  the  multitudes 
that  once  found  health  in  its  waters.  The  occasional  frag 
ments  of  the  rude  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  would  give 
token  how  long  an  interval  has  clasped,  since  the  last  pos 
sessors  of  the  soil  were  compelled  to  desert  it.  Or  a  gibbet, 
still  bearing  the  shrunk  and  blackened  remains  of  some  mise 
rable  wretch,  whom  this  very  desolation  has  tempted  to  guilt, 
or  a  few  half  savage  shepherds,  decrepit  in  youth,  pale,  hag 
gard  and  livid,  who,  indeed,  may  have  survived  the  poison  of 
one  season,  but  have  hardly  courage  enough  left  to  ask 
strength  from  heaven  to  drag  their  weary  existence  beyond 
another,  would  still  announce  the  whole  waste  as  the  peculiar 
abode  of  desolation  and  death. 

These  are  the  feelings  and  impressions,  which  prevail  over 
all  others  in  the  deserts  of  the  Campagna.  Rome,  indeed, 
with  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's,  and  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  may 
rise  gradually  in  the  horizon,  like  '  a  glorious  apparition.' 
But  Rome,  too,  is  already  within  the  influence  of  that  myste 
rious  agent,  which  is  spread  everywhere  around  the  remains 
of  its  temples  and  tombs,  as  an  invisible  enemy,  whose  ap 
proach  no  intimation  announces,  and  no  power  can  resist. 
That  this  enemy  will  at  last  triumph,  its  past  progress  does 
not  permit  us  to  doubt.  Rome  herself  already  stands  in 
widowed  greatness  amidst  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna ; 
and  its  soil,  which  for  so  many  centuries  teemed  with  splen 
dor  and  power,  seems  now  to  be  emancipating  itself  by  its 
own  secret  energies,  and  demanding  to  lie  fallow  of  glory  as 
many  ages  as  it  bore  its  burden. 


ART.  XL — A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Neiv  York  in  Civil  Actions,  together  with  the  Pro 
ceedings  in  Error.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1231.  New  York, 
1821,  1823. 

THE  first  volume  of  this  work  has  been  some  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  professional  public,  and  we  now  avail  ourselves 
of  the  occasion  furnished  by  the  publication  of  the  second 
Volume,  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
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The  object  of  the  book  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
title.  As  the  practice  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  civil  pro 
cedure  is  founded  mainly  on  that  of  the  English  Court  of 
Common  law,  Mr  Dunlap  has  adopted  the  treatise  of  Mr 
Tidd  on  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas^  so  far  as  the  subject  matter  of  that  work 
extends,  as  the  basis  of  his  own  work  j  has  adapted  it  to  the 
peculiar  mode  of  proceeding  in  this  country  ;  and  engrafted 
upon  it  the  materials  furnished  by  the  statutes,  rules  of  court, 
and  judicial  decisions  of  that  state,  for  the  use  of  whose  prac 
titioners  it  was  principally  intended.  But  he  has,  at  the  same 
time,  resorted  to  the  original  authorities  from  which  preceding 
compilers  have  drawn  ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  important  sub 
ject  of  real  and  mixed  actions,  has  written  an  entire  new 
treatise. 

It  would  be  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  work  is 
confined  to  the  subject  of  Practice^  strictly  so  called.  Many 
other  heads  of  the  law  connected  with  this  main  subject  have 
been  touched  upon  ;  and  some  of  them  thoroughly  examined, 
and  developed  with  an  accuracy,  precision,  and  extent  of 
learning,  which  does  great  credit  to  the  talents  and  attainments 
of  the  author.  Even  in  those  states  of  the  Union,  where  the 
rules  of  English  practice  have  been  more  widely  departed 
from,  than  in  the  state  of  New  York,  it  will  be  found  ex 
tremely  useful,  as  containing  a  great  body  of  well  digested 
information  on  the  law  of  actions,  and  pleadings,  and  several 
analogous  topics.  These,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  work 
of  a  more  theoretical  character,  may  not  indeed  convey  any 
novel  instruction  to  the  experienced  lawyer  and  practitioner  ; 
though  even  this  class  of  persons  may  find  it  convenient,  as  a 
methodical  and  well  arranged  compilation,  containing  all,  or 
very  nearly  all,  the  authorities  bearing  on  the  particular  title, 
and  especially  the  decisions  of  our  American  tribunals ;  sav 
ing  them  the  labor  of  much  research  and  investigation,  and 
refreshing  the  memory  oppressed  with  the  grievous  burden 
of  dry  technical  rules,  connected  with  each  other  only  by 
slight  analogies,  and  containing  nothing  similar  to  those  origi 
nal  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  on  which  the  legal  rnind 
delights  to  fasten,  and  to  trace  through  ah1  their  ramifications. 
But  students,  and  young  practitioners,  may  obtain  from  these 
parts  of  the  work  elementary  knowledge  of  a  very  important 
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nature,  and  conveyed  in  a  manner  better  accommodated  to 
their  use,  than  in  any  other  work,  which  has  appeared  in 
England  or  in  this  country.  By  such,  the  whole  book  should 
be  diligently  studied.  Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. 
The  parts  to  which  we  now  more  particularly  refer,  besides 
the  merit  of  their  execution,  are  expressly  adapted  to  our  own 
legal  institutions  ;  and  are  not,  like  the  English  works  on  these 
branches  of  law,  filled  with  matter  wholly  useless  to  the 
American  reader. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  we  have  said,  respecting  the  ge 
neral  and  diffusive  utility  of  the  work  before  us,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  make  the  following  short  analysis  of  its  principal  con 
tents,  passing  over  such  parts  as  contain  only  the  mere  rules 
of  practice,  with  their  applications  to  the  various  incidents  in 
the  progress  of  a  suit. 

The  work  commences  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  per 
sonal  actions,  and  pursues  that  subject  exclusively,  to  the 
termination  of  the  suit  by  judgment  and  execution.  Thus,  the 
First  Chapter  treats  Of  the  several  personal  Actions,  and  of 
the  Time  limited  for  the  Commencement  of  them.  It  is  divid 
ed  into  three  sections.  1.  Personal  Actions.  2.  Of  the  Par 
ties  to  Personal  Actions.  These  two  sections  may  be  regarded 
as  an  abridgment  of  the  first  chapter  of  Chitty  on  Pleadings, 
incorporating  the  leading  decisions  of  our  own  Courts  under 
their  appropriate  heads.  3.  On  the  Limitation  of  Actions, 
and  contains  a  summary  of  the  principal  points  on  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  on  the  analogous 
doctrine  of  the  presumption  of  payment.  The  following 
chapters  on  the  declaration,  pleas,  replication,  and  subsequent 
pleadings,  and  demurrer,  embrace  the  main  principles  of  the 
law  of  pleading,  and  leave  little  to  be  sought  for  from  other 
sources  of  information.  The  chapter  on  the  Trial  and  its 
Incidents  contains  also  the  leading  points  respecting  bills  of 
exceptions,  demurrers  to  evidence,  nonsuits,  verdicts,  and 
special  cases.  The  two  chapters  on  Judgment  and  on  Exe 
cution  contain,  also,  much  useful  elementary  learning  relative 
to  fraudulent  transfers  of  property,  and  the  lien  and  priority 
of  judgments  and  executions;  gaol  liberties  and  escapes;  of 
discharges  under  the  local  insolvent  laws,  and  the  questions 
which  have  arisen  respecting  their  validity  under  the  consti 
tution  of  the  United  States.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  the 
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action  of  Replevin,  (the  peculiar  nature  of  the  proceedings 
in  which,  rendered  it  proper  to  treat  of  it  distinct  from  other 
personal  actions,)  in  which  the  author  has  evidently  been 
much  assisted  by  a  late  English  work,  viz.  Archbold  on  the 
Practice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

This  is  succeeded  by  three  chapters  on  the  only  species  of 
Real  Actions,  which  are  still  preserved  in  use  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  1.  The  Writ  of  Right.  2.  Dower.  3.  Parti 
tion.  The  two  first  of  these  chapters  appear  to  be  compiled 
principally  from  Serjeant  Williams'  notes  on  Saunders'  Re 
ports.  The  Reports  of  New  York  throw  little  light  on  those 
obscure  subjects.  But  the  practice  under  them  is  familiar 
in  the  Courts  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  the  western  states, 
and  in  those  of  the  Union  whose  practice  is  modelled  on  the 
local  laws  of  the  states,  where  these  forms  of  action  have 
been  adopted  and  continued  in  use.  These  two  chapters  are 
concise,  but  they  contain  nearly  everything,  that  can  be 
material  in  practice  under  the  statutes  on  which  they  com 
ment.  If  the  learned  author  had  gone  further  than  he  has 
attempted  to  proceed,  he  would  perhaps  have  involved  him 
self  in  speculations,  which,  though  they  might  have  been 
instructive  and  interesting  to  the  general  lawyer,  might  pos 
sibly  have  tended  to  mislead  the  student  by  confounding 
theory  with  practice. 

While  speaking'  on  the  subject  of  Real  Actions,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  suggesting  to  the  enlightened  legislators  of  those 
states,  which  think  proper  still  to  retain  them  in  use,  the 
expediency  of  placing  them  on  a  more  convenient  and 
rational  footing.  Although  the  rude  product  of  a  compara 
tively  barbarous  age,  and  partaking  very  much  of  the  pecu 
liarities  of  the  feudal  law,  there  are  several  species  of  those 
actions,  whose  extreme  simplicity  and  precision  admirably 
adapt  them  for  the  trial  of  cases  involving  the  title  to  real 
property.  Let  the  legislature  of  New  York  emulate  the 
example  set  them  by  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  abolish 
some  of  the  absurd  and  embarrassing  proceedings  in  the  writ 
of  right,  by  substituting  a  trial  by  a  common  jury,  for  the 
ludicrous  attempt  to  imitate  the  English  grand  assize,  with 
its  complicated  machinery  of  Electors,  who  were  to  be  'four 
lawful  knights  of  your  county,  girt  ivith  swords?  but  for 
whom  the  legislature  of  New  York  has  already  had  the 
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laudable  courage  to  insert  * four  good  and  lawful  men  of 
your  county.1  Let  them  go  on  boldly  in  the  plain  path  of 
sensible  innovation,  and  establish  a  set  of  specific  remedies, 
whether  droitural  or  possessory  actions,  simple  in  their  pro 
cess  and  pleadings,  telling  the  honest  truth  of  the  deman 
dant's  case  in  language  intelligible  to  all  men,  and  proceed 
ing  directly  to  determine  and  adjudge  conclusively  the  right 
of  the  parties  to  the  possession  or  proprietary  interest  of  the 
thing  in  controversy. 

That  excrescence,  the  action  of  ejectment,  which  has 
covered  the  whole  law  of  real  property  with  its  parasitic 
growth,  would  then  be  restricted  and  confined  to  its  original 
and  appropriate  office,  the  recovery  of  a  term  of  years ;  and 
as  the  writ  and  declaration  in  all  real  actions  must  state  the 
demandant's  title,  the  tenant  or  defendant  would  in  every 
instance  know  what  it  is  he  has  to  contest,  and  good  plead 
ing,  in  which,  we  are  told,  the  symmetry  of  the  common  law 
consists,  would  be  cherished  and  preserved.  We  may  re 
mark,  also,  that  perhaps  that  part  of  the  statute  of  New  York 
for  regulating  trials  upon  writs  of  right,  which  requires  the 
'  four  good  and  lawful  men,'  (who  were  to  represent  the 
c  four  good  and  lawful  knights  girt  with  swords,'  and  who 
were  to  elect  the  grand  assize,)  to  be  such  as  are  *  duly 
qualified  to  vote  for  senators  according  to  the  constitution  of 
this  state,'  may  have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  new 
constitution  of  1821,  which  abolishes  the  freehold  qualification 
for  electors  of  the  Senate.  This  however  we  refer,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  matter,  to  the  able  jurists  of  that  state, 
humbly  craving  their  pardon  for  having  meddled  with  a  sub 
ject,  which  may  seem  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  our  critical 
jurisdiction. 

To  return  to  Mr  Dunlap's  work.  The  chapter  on  the 
proceedings  for  compelling  partition  of  lands,  is  little  more 
than  a  transcript  of  the  local  statute  regulating  those  proceed 
ings.  We  are  told,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  has 
never  carried  into  effect  the  intention  of  the  law  makers, 
which  was  to  guard  with  a  vigilant  eye  the  interests  of  the 
parties,  but  has  in  part  suffered  the  most  material  provisions 
of  the  statute  to  sleep,  by  allowing  rules  to  be  taken  in  parti 
tion  without  examination,  and  of  course.  The  Court  was 
bound  to  ^ee,  that  every  proceeding  in  the  cause  was  regular, 
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in  the  first  instance,  and  not  to  leave  it  open  for  discussion  at 
a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  or  in  a  future  action  of 
ejectment.  However,  it  would  seem,  that  the  statutory  ac 
tion  of  partition  is  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the 
more  simple  and  expeditious  remedy  of  a  bill  in  equity, 
which  applies,  in  every  case,  where  the  legal  title  does  not 
come  into  discussion. 

There  is  a  full  chapter  on  the  action  of  ejectment,  which 
is  principally  taken  from  the  very  valuable  treatise  of  Adams, 
a  writer  who  has  entered  largely  into  the  subject  of  titles, 
and  of  the  evidence  necessary  and  pertinent  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  respective  parties.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  work 
purporting  to  be  a  book  of  practice  could  not  go  very  exten 
sively  into  discussions  of  that  nature  ;  still  it  contains  many 
things,  which  the  student  will  find  extremely  useful,  espe 
cially  as  it  refers  to  the  most  important  American  decisions. 

As  writs  of  scire  facias  and  error  are  applicable  to  actions 
of  every  description,  they  are  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  work. 

Very  full  and  complete  Addenda  and  Corrigenda  are 
given,  containing  the  local  statutes  passed,  and  cases  adjudg 
ed,  whilst  the  work  was  going  through  the  press,  and  such 
other  matters  as  had  been  overlooked  in  its  progress. 

We  have  spoken  of  Jlrchbold's  Practice.  This  is  doubt 
less  a  very  excellent  work,  and  Mr  Dunlap  appears  to  have 
derived  considerable  assistance  from  it ;  but  as  regards  the 
state  for  whose  use  his  work  was  designed,  it  has  almost 
entirely  superseded  all  other  treatises  on  English  practice. 
As  to  the  sources  from  which  he  has  mainly  derived  the 
information  conveyed  to  his  readers,  besides  those  we  have 
already  mentioned,  they  are  principally  the  different  con 
stituent  parts  of  the  practice  of  New  York.  These  are 

1.  The  statutes  of  the  state,  as  the  statutes  of  jeofails,  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law,  fee.  most  of  which  are  transcribed 
from  the  English  statutes ;  the  text  of  which  has  generally 
been  preserved,  on  account  of  its  having  received  a  settled 
judicial  construction  ;  though  it  sometimes  has  been  changed, 
perhaps  not  always  for  the  better. 

2.  The  statute  law  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state, 
which  is  a  Court  of  original  jurisdiction  ;  that  is,  its  general 
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rules,  which  constitute  a  very  essential  part  of  the  local  sys 
tem,  and  fix  its  form  in  a  number  of  the  most  important  par 
ticulars.  The  author  has  generally,  and  very  properly, 
introduced  the  statutes  and  rules  of  court  verbatim. 

3.  The  decisions  of  the  Court,  as  ascertained  in  the  volu 
minous  Reports  of  Mr  Johnson  and   others,   which  have  re 
flected  such  a  lustre  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state.     It 
seems  that  a   decision   of  the  Supreme   Court,  whether  in 
conformity   or   in   opposition  to   the   English   practice,    has 
always  been  regarded  as  conclusive,   and  of  course  English 
authorities  are  wholly  unnoticed  in  such  cases. 

4.  The  practice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  as  contain 
ed  in  its  Reports,  or  in   elementary  treatises  and  compila 
tions   of  established  reputation.      The    Supreme   Court   of 
New  York,   as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States,  has  said 
that  it  will  follow  the  practice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  all 
cases  not  provided    for  by  statutes,   or   by  its  own   rules. 
Of  the  English  Reports,  the  most  valuable  and  authoritative, 
on  this  subject,  are  those  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
The  author  has,  however,  noticed  the  decisions  of  the  King's 
Bench  down  to  the  third  volume  of  Barnwall  and  Alderson 
inclusive. 

5.  The  usage  of  the  Court,   as  ascertained  from  observa 
tion  and  the  information  of  skilful  practitioners.     This  usage 
may  have  been  founded  on,  or  sanctioned  by  express  de 
cisions   of  the    Court,    at   some    period    since    it   was   first 
established  in  1691,  but  its  present  authority  rests  merely  in 
tradition  and  universal  acceptation. 

It  did  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  the  author  to  notice  those 
parts  of  the  English  practice,  which  have  been  altered  or 
retrenched  in  the  system  of  which  he  treats.  Although 
we,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  more  concise,  direct,  and 
simple  course  of  proceedings,  may  think  it  still  too  compli 
cated  and  unwieldy ;  yet  those  who  are  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  English  forms  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  com 
parative  brevity,  neatness,  and  facility  of  those  of  New  York 
and  the  other  states,  which  have  adopted  a  similar  system ; 
advantages  which  have  been  obtained  almost  without  any 
sacrifice  of  those  great  leading  principles,  which  constitute 
the  foundation  of  the  common  law  practice  and  pleading. 
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The  author  has  executed  his  laborious  task  with  an  accu 
racy  and  extent  of  learning,  which  support  his  well  earned 
reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  we  are  well  pleased  to  learn,  that 
the  work  has  been  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner  by 
the  bar  for  whose  use  it  was  principally  intended.  Nor,  as 
we  have  before  hinted,  is  its  utility  confined  to  that  sphere. 
Every  professional  man,  under  whatever  system  he  may 
practice,  will  derive  from  it  much  valuable  instruction,  deliv 
ered  with  a  luminous  method,  and  in  a  clear  and  perspicu 
ous  style. 


We  have  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  obtain  for 
insertion  in  our  present  number,  a  review  of  Mr  Phillips's 
work  on  the  Law  of  Insurance.  We  regret  this  the  more, 
as  we  understand  the  work  is  highly  approved  by  the  best 
judges,  and  is  one  with  whose  merits  the  professional  public 
ought  to  be  extensively  acquainted.  Hereafter  we  hope  to 
render  it  suitable  justice. 

A  review  of  a  '  Residence  in  Chili'  is  necessarily  post 
poned  till  the  next  number. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  New  England  Farmer,  or  Georgical  Dictionary,  containing  a 
compendious  Account  of  the  Ways  and  Methods  in  which  the 
important  Art  of  Husbandry,  in  all  its  various  Branches,  is,  or 
may  be  pursued,  to  the  greatest  Advantage  in  this  Country.  By 
Samuel  Deane.  Third  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  1  vol. 
8vo. 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.     No.  1.  Vol. 

VII.  for  November. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts.     No.  IV. 
Utility  of  Natural  History ;  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Berk 
shire  Medical  Institution,  at  the  Organization  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  in  Pittsfield,  September  10,  1823.     By  Rev. 
Edward  Hitchcock. 

The  author  of  this  Discourse  has  fully  redeemed  the  pledge,  which  he  gives 
on  his  title  page,  of  setting  forth  the  utility  of  natural  history.  He  has  even 
done  more,  and  drawn  with  no  unskilful  pencil  the  pleasures  to  be  derived 
from  a  study  of  the  works  of  nature.  We  suspect  a  tinge  of  enthusiasm 
mingles  with  his  own  feelings,  but  nothing  is  more  essential  to  progress  in  a 
favorite  pursuit }  and  that  it  does  not  carry  him  out  of  the  bounds  of  utility 
may  be  inferred,  not  only  from  this  Discourse,  but  from  several  interesting 
communications  to  which  we  have  seen  his  name  affixed  in  our  scientific 
journals.  Of  the  advantages  of  natural  history  he  speaks,  as  they  relate  to 
the  common  and  social  interests  of  man,  intellectual  improvement,  and  reli 
gion.  Some  of  our  literary  men,  perhaps,  might  profit  by  his  advice  ;  he 
considers  the  study  of  natural  history  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  maladies, 
which  prey  upon  this  puny  race.  '  The  literati  of  these  days,'  he  says,  '  look 
with  amazement  on  the  ponderous  folios  of  other  centuries,  and  sigh  over  the 
degeneracy  of  their  constitutions.'  Let  them  acquire  a  taste  for  exploring 
the  works  of  nature,  and  they  will  no  longer  cling  to  their  '  soft  couches,'  and 
think  with  terror  on  "the  exertion  of  a  morning's  ride,  or  an  evening's  walk. 
They  will  seek  the  *  untrodden  glen,  or  the  rough  mountain.'  The  flowers 
and  the  glittering  insects,  the  rocks  and  pebbles,  the  still  lake  and  the  bab 
bling  stream,  will  allure  them  from  their  closets,  and  make  them  ashamed  of 
their  inglorious  retreat.  Let  the  emaciated,  dyspeptical  votary  of  literature 
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shoulder  his  mineralogical  hammer,  or  buckle  on  his  botanical  apparatus,  and 
sally  out  daily  to  explore  the  domains  of  nature,  and  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
perform  as  valiant  exploits  as  any  one  of  his  forefathers  in  writing  folios. 
The  author  is  a  little  poetical  on  this  topic,  but  there  is  force  in  his  words, 
and  wisdom  in  his  counsels. 

An  Essay  on  Salt,  containing  notices  of  its  Origin,  Formation, 
Geological  Position,  and  principal  Localities,  embracing  a  par 
ticular  Description  of  the  American  Salines  ;  with  a  View  of  its 
Uses  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture.  Delivered  as 
a  Lecture  before  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History. 
By  Jer.  Van  Rensselaer,  M.  D. 

This  essay  contains  much  curious  information  respecting  the  salt  formation 
of  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  especially  the  salt  springs  of  this  country. 
Rock  salt,  which  occurs  in  such  abundance  in  Poland  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  is  scarcely  found  in  the  United  States,  unless  the  salt  plains  of  Upper 
Louisiana  and  Arkensas  shall  prove  to  be  of  this  description.  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  Lybians  built  their  houses  o'f  rock  salt ;  Chardin  gives  the  same 
account  of  the  people  of  Caramania ;  and  Pliny  says,  that  in  "Arabia  the  walls 
of  the  houses  were  consolidated  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  blocks  of  salt  of 
which  they  were  composed.  From  England  there  are  annually  exported 
more  than  5,000,000  bushels  of  salt,  and  sometimes  more  than  8,000,000.  In 
the  year  1815  the  revenue  to  the  crown  from  the  duty  on  salt  was  more  than 
six  millions  of  dollars.  About  1,200,000  bushels  of1  salt  are  annually  manu 
factured  in  the  United  States,  more  than  half  of  which,  or  about  700,000,  is 
furnished  in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  the  year  1822  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  upwards  of  4,087,000  bushels,  nearly  two  thirds  of  which  came 
from  England  and  her  dependencies.  The  salt  annually  imported  into  this 
country  is  equal  in  value  to  $613,932.  The  quantity  consumed  in  a  year  in 
the  United  States  is  about  6,500,000  bushels.  Such  are  some  of  the  facts  col 
lected  by  Dr  Van  Rensselaer,  and  these,  together  with  an  account  of  the  vari 
ous  salt  works  in  this  country,  and  several  judicious  geological  and  scientific 
remarks,  prove  the  research  of  the  author,  and  give  practical  value  to  his 
essay. 

A  Theory  of  Thunder  Showers,  and  of  West  and  North  West 
Winds.  Submitted  to  the  Hon.  S.  L.  Mitchill. 

BOTANY. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  Bulbous 
Flower  Roots,  Green-house  Plants,  &c.  &c.  cultivated  at  the 
Linnsean  Botanic  Garden  ;  William  Prince,  Proprietor,  Flush 
ing,  Long  Island.  To  which  is  added,  a  Short  Treatise  on  their 
Cultivation,  &c.  twenty  second  Edition,  12mo.  New  York. 
Flora  of  the  Middle  and  Northern  Sections  of  the  United  States ; 
or  a  Systematic  Arrangement  and  Description  of  all  the  Plants 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  United  States,  north  of  Virginia.  By 
John  Torrey,  M.  D.  No.  I. 

It  is  stated,  that  this  work  will  contain  original  descriptions  of  all  the  species 
which  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  author.  To  which  will  be 
added,  copious  Synonymes  and  Localities.  Its  plan  will  be  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  Mr  Elliott's  valuable  Flora  of  the  Southern  States,  and  will,  with 
that  work,  and  the  promised  Western  Flora  of  Mr  Nuttall,  form  as  complete 
an  account  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  States,  as  our  present  knowledge  will 
afibrd. 
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Flora  of  North  America.  By  W.  P.  C.  Barfcm,.  M.D..  Nos.. 
XXXIII,  and  XXXIV. 

EDUCATION. 
An  Account  of  the  System  of  Education  pursued  at  the  Free 

Schools  in  Boston. 

The  Scholar's  Guide  to  the  History  of  the  Bible,  or  an  Abridg 
ment  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  with 
Explanatory  Remarks.  Intended  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Families.  By  T.  Strong. 

The  Institutes  of  English  Grammar,  methodically  arranged ;  with 
Examples  for  Parsing,  Questions  for  Examinations,  Observations 
for  the  advanced  Student,  false  Syntax,  and  a  Key  ;  designed 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Goold  Brown. 

We  are  not  aware,  that  any  new  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  English 
grammar  was  required  to  make  the  language  better  understood,  or  to  teach  it 
with  more  facility,  than  can  be  done  from  Lowth,  Murray,  and  their  numerous 
successors  in  the  walks  of  grammatical  learning.  The  elements  of  a  language 
are  fundamental  and  unchangeable,  and  novelty  is  not  a  trait  to  be  desired  in 
a  work,  which  professes  to  illustrate  and  enforce  them.  There  is  a  rage  for 
making  the  rudiments  of  education  so  simple,  that  they  shall  be  learnt  without 
time  or  trouble  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  who  follow  this  plan  seldom 
learn  them  at  all.  Mr  Brown  is  not  subject  to  this  censure ;  if  he  has  erred  in 
any  respect,  it  is  rather  in  redundancy.  We  do  not  perceive,  that  he  has  pro 
posed  any  radical  improvements,  or  laid  claim  to  any  discoveries.  His  gram 
mar*  is  like  other  grammars.  The  examples  to  illustrate  the  rules  as  they  occur 
are  more  full  than  usual,  and  will  be  serviceable  to  the  learner.  His  remarks 
in  the  appendix  on  orthography  and  etymology  are  judicious,  and  comprise 
many  facts  within  a  small  compass.  Those  on  style  and  prosody  might  have 
been  spared. 

Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a  Praxis,  or  select  Portions  of  Genesis  and 
the  Psalms.  By  Moses  Stuart.  A  new  Edition,  revised  and  en 
larged.  1  vol.  8vo. 

HISTORY. 

Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Vol.  X.  Second 
Series.  1  vol.  8vo. 

LAW. 

A  General  Abridgment  and  Digest  of  American  Law,  with  Occa 
sional  Notes  and  Comments.  By  Nathan  Dane,  L.  L.  D.  Coun 
sellor  at  Law.  Vol.  I. 

A  Lecture,  introductory  to  a  Course  of  Lectures,  now  delivering  in 
the  University  of  Maryland.  By  David  Hoffman.  Published 
at  the  Request  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  8vo.  Baltimore. 

In  this  introductory  lecture,  Mr  Hoffman  explains  at  considerable  length, 
and  in  a  manner  at  once  philosophical  and  perspicuous,  the  plan  of  his  con 
templated  course.  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
undertaking,  by  the  following  statement.  '  The  whole  course,  when  finished, 
will  embrace  three  hundred  and  one  lectures,  and  will  occupy  at  least  eighteen 
months,  and  more  probably  two  years  in  the  delivery.  As  the  whole  scheme, 
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however,  is  divided  into  thirteen  titles,  students  may  commence  their  attejo- 
dance  at  any  of  them,  as  they  may  be  more  or  less  advanced  in  their  studies.' 
In  addition  to  the  outline  of  his  course,  the  lecturer  describes  the  principles  and 
modes  of  a  law  education  in  ancient  Rome,  and  in  England.  These,  as  far  as 
they  are  adapted  to  the  government  and  jurisprudence  of  this  country,  are 
made  the  basis  of  the  Law  Institute,  which  he  proposes  to  establish.  Mr 
Hoffman  has  already  published  a  complete  syllabus  of  his  lectures. 

Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  New  York. 
By  William  Johnson.  Vol.  VI. 

The  Trial  of  Richard  Johnson,  for  the  alleged  Murder  of  Mary 
Cuff;  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  Barnstable,  July, 
1823. 

MEDICINE. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  Colla 
teral  Branches  of  Science.  No.  4.  Vol.  XII. 

Essays  on  various  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  By  William 
P.  Dewees,  M.  D. 

Surgical  Essays,  by  the  Baron  D.  J.  Larrey,  First  Surgeon  of  the 
Grand  Army  in  Russia,  Saxony,  and  France,  during  the  Years 
1812,  1813,  1814,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  John 
Revere,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  at  Edin 
burgh,  &c.  1  vol.  Svo.  Baltimore. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Discourse  concerning  the  Influence  of  America  on  the  Mind ; 
being  the  Annual  Oration  delivered  before  the  American  Philo 
sophical  Society,  at  the  University  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1823.  By  C.  J.  Ingersoll.  Svo.  Philadelphia. 

The  Presidential  Election.  Written  by  a  private  Man  and  a  Vo 
lunteer,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  People  of  the  United  States ;  but 
particularly  for  those  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  By  Philo- 
Jackson.  Svo.  Frankfort. 

Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Pauperism,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  Expediency  of 
erecting  an  Institution  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delin 
quents.  Svo.  New  York. 

The  Sixth  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Pauperism,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  read  and  accepted,  Feb. 
7,  1823  ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix.  Svo.  New  York. 

Catalogue  of  the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  and  an  Address  of  the  Trus 
tees.  Svo.  Hallo  well. 

The  Port  Folio,  for  November. 

A  Letter  from  Bishop  Chase,  on  the  Subject  of  his  going  to  England 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Addressed  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  White. 

Report  of  the  Maryland  Commissioners  on  a  proposed  Canal  from 
Baltimore  to  Conewagro. 
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In  December,  1822,  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  for  appoint 
ing- Commissioners  to  survey  the  route  of  a  canal,  connecting  the  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna  with  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  gentlemen  appointed  to  this 
office  were  Judge  Bland,  George  Winchester,  Esq.  and  John  Patterson,  Esq. 
These  commissioners  have  reported,  that  a  survey  of  the  country  from  Balti 
more  to  Conewago  Falls,  on  the  Susquehanna,  proves  it  impracticable  to  run 
a  canal  across  this  tract  of  country.  Another  survey  has  been  made  down 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  to  the  head  of  tide  water  near  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
thence  to  Baltimore.  Through  this  route  a  canal  may  be  constructed.  The 
whole  distance  is  ninety  two  miles,  and  the  estimated  expense  of  the  entire 
work  is  $2,626,000.  The  subject,  it  is  supposed,  will  come  before  the  legisla 
ture  of  Maryland  during  the  present  session.  It  is  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners,  that  the  work  be  undertaken  exclusively  by  the  state,  without 
the  aid  of  a  private  corporation  or  subscriptions.  The  Report  is  full  and  per 
spicuous,  and  accompanied  with  maps  and  drawings. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  the  Prac 
ticability  of  a  Canal  from  Baltimore  to  the  Potomac,  together 
with  the  Engineer's  Report. 

These  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  and 
they  have  ascertained,  that  a  canal  may  be  cut  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mono- 
easy  river,  where  it  empties'into  the  Potomac,  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
route  they  have  explored  will  require  a  tunnel  in  one  place  of  more  than  two 
miles.  The  whole  distance  is  eighty  one  miles,  and  the  estimated  expense  of 
constructing  a  canal  is  $1,550,000  The  Commissioners  suggest,  however,  that 
a  canal  to  Baltimore  may  be  opened  with  more  facility  from  the  Falls  of  the 
Potomac,  above  Georgetown,  but  they  were  not  authorized  to  examine  that 
route. 

A  Discourse  delivered  at  Schenectady,  July  22,  1823,  before  the 
New  York  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  By  the  Hon.  De 
Witt  Clinton,  L.  L.  D. 

The  New  Hampshire  Register,  and  United  States  Calendar,  for 
1824,  with  an  Ephemeris.  By  John  Farmer. 

The  Criminality  of  Intemperance.  An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Eleventh  Anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Sup 
pression  of  Intemperance.  By  Henry  Ware,  jr.  Minister  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Boston. 

NOVELS. 
Randolph,  a  novel.     By  the  Author  of  Logan.    2  vols.  12mo. 

POETRY. 
Rodolph.     A  Fragment.     Baltimore.   8vo. 

This  modest  title  promises  nothing  to  the  reader,  and  the  little  poem  itself, 
to  which  it  is  perfixed,  comes  upon  us  with  no  extravagant  pretensions,  which 
render  it  obnoxious  .to  the  scrutiny  or  censure  of  criticism.  It  is  marked, 
however,  Avith  very  decided  characteristics.  Defects  and  beauties  are  mingled, 
and  set  at  times  in  pretty  bold  relief.  Obscurity  is  the  general  fault  of  the 
piece.  In  a  '  Fragment'  this  may  be  thought  a  venial  defect,  yet  even  in  a 
fragment  the  poet's  purpose  should  be  obvious,  if  he  would  fix  the  attention 
and  gain  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  The  author  evidently  has  much  of  the 
genuine  spirit  of  poetry  ;  his  thoughts  are  occasionally  bold  and  striking  ; 
some  passages  are  wrought  with  much  felicity  of  conception,  and  clothed 
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with  a  rich  and  glowing  imagery ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity,  whica 
we  have  mentioned,  and  a  few  minor  imperfections,  a  highly  poetical  vein 
runs  through  the  whole  performance 

Poems,  by  James  G.  Percival.     New  edition. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Christian  Disciple  and  Theological  Review.     No.  5.  Vol.  V. 

A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Oct.  15,  1823,  at  the 
Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Loammi  Ives  Hoadly,  to  the  pastoral 
Office  over  the  Calvinistic  Church  and  Society  in  that  Place.  By 
Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.  8vo.  Boston. 

A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  Pious 
Young  Men  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
at  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Christ's  Church,  Alexan 
dria,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1823.  By  J.  P.  K.  Henshaw,  A.  M. 
Rector  of  St  Peter's  Church,  Baltimore.  8vo. 

A  Collection  of  Essays  and  Tracts  in  Theology.  By  Jared  Sparks. 
No.  IV.  Containing  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  History  of  Two  Cor 
ruptions  of  Scripture ;  and  Butler's  Historical  Outline  of  the 
Controversy  respecting  the  Text  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Wit 
nesses. 

A  Reply  to  a  Second  Letter  to  the  Author,  from  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Hobart,  with  Remarks  on  his  Hostility  to  Bible  Societies, 
and  his  Mode  of  defending  it ;  and  also  on  his  Vindication  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Morris's  late  Pamphlet.  By  William  Jay.  8vo.  New 
York. 

Unitarian  Miscellany.  Nos.  34,  35,  36. 

The  Christian  Spectator.    Nos.  11,  12,  Vol.  V. 

A  Father's  Reason  for  baptising  his  Infant  Child.  A  Discourse 
delivered  at  Beverly,  February,  1812,  fourth  edition.  By  Abiel 
Abbot,  A.  M.  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  that  Town. 

Discourse  on  the  Atonement.     By  Professor  Murdock.    8vo. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Newburyport,  Sunday,  October  26,  1823. 
By  John  Pierpont,  Minister  of  Hollis  Street  Church,  Boston. 

Funeral  Address,  delivered  at  the  Second  Independent  Church, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  at  the  Interment  of  Edward  P.  Simons.  By 
Samuel  Gilman. 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lu 
theran  Church,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  adjacent 
Parts,  convened  at  Livingston,  Columbia  County,  August  31? 
1823. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Springfield,  August  28, 1823,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  Education  Society,  of  the  County  of  Hnmpden.  By 
William  B.  Sprague,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  West  Spring 
field. 
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VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

History  of  a  Voyage  to  the  China  Sea.  By  John  White,  Lieuten 
ant  in  the  United  States  Navy.  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  Voyage  from  the  United  States  to  South  America,  performed 
during  the  Years  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  embracing  a  Description 
of  the  City  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  Brazil,  of  every  Port  of  Importance 
in  Chili,  of  several  in  Lower  Peru  ;  and  of  an  eighteen  Months' 
Cruise  in  a  Nantucket  whale  Ship.  8vo. 

AMERICAN  EDITIONS  OF  FOREIGN  WORKS. 

Journal  of  the  Private  Life  and  Conversations  of  the  Emperor  Na 
poleon  at  St  Helena.  By  the  Count  De  Las  Cases.  Vol.  IV. 
8vo.  Boston. 

Don  Juan.     Cantos  6,  7,  and  8.  18mo.  Philadelphia. 

A  Compendium  of  Medical  Practice,  illustrated  by  interesting  and 
instructive  Cases,  and  by  Practical,  Pathological  and  Physiolo 
gical  Observations.  By  James  Bedingfield,  Surgeon,  late  Apo 
thecary  to  the  Bristol  Infirmary.  With  Notes,  by  Stephen  Ww 
Williams,  M.  D. 

Remarks  during  a  Journey  through  North  America,  in  the  Years 
1819,  1820,  and  1821,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  To  which  is 
added,  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Account  of  several  of  the 
Indian  Tribes,  and  the  principal  Missionary  Stations  amongst  the 
Choctaws,  Cherokees,  &c.  Also  a  Letter  to  M.  Jean  Baptiste 
Say,  on  the  Comparative  Expense  of  Free  and  Slave  Labor.  By 
Adam  Hodgson,  Esq.  of  Liverpool.  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  Short  Treatise  on  Operative  Surgery,  describing  the  principal 
Operations,  as  they  are  practised  in  England  and  France ;  de* 
signed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  operating  on  the  dead  Body. 
By  Charles  Averill,  Surgeon.  First  American  edition,  with  Ad 
ditions,  by  John  Bell. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius,  by  William  Selwyn, 
second  American,  from  the  fifth  London  Edition.  With  Notes 
and  References  to  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  this  Country. 
By  Henry  Wheaton.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Edinburgh  Review.  No.  LXXVI. 

Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  revised,  by  P.  Wilson,  Professor  of 
Languages  in  Columbia  College. 

Reginald  Dalton.     By  the  Author  of  Adam  Blair.    2  vols. 

New  Monthly  Magazine,  for  August. 

Practical  Education.  By  Miss  Edge  worth.  1  vol.  8vo.  Parker's 
edition. 

The  History  of  Greece.  By  William  Mitford,  Vol.  IV.  8vo.  Boston, 

The  King  of  the  Peake,  a  Romance.  By  the  Author  of  the  Cavalier, 
&c.  12nao.  2  vols. 
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M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  de  Re  Publica  Librorum  Reliqiuae,  e  Palimp- 
sesto  ab  Angelo  Maio  nuper  erutae,  ad  Editionem  Romanam 
diligentissime  expressae.  Editio  prima  Americana.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Boston. 

Elements  of  the  Chaldee  Language,  intended  as  a  Supplement  to 
the  Hebrew  Grammars,  and  as  a  General  Introduction  to  the 
Aramean  Dialects.  By  Rev.  William  Harris,  L.  L.  D. 

An  Easy  Method  of  acquiring  the  Reading  of  Hebrew  with  the 
Vowel  Points,  according  to  the  Ancient  Practice.  By  an  Expe 
rienced  Teacher. 

Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  consisting  of  old  Heroic  Bal 
lads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our  Earlier  Poets  ;  together  with 
some  Few  of  later  Date.  First  American,  from  the  fifth  London 
Edition.  3  vols. 

IN  PRESS. 

Reflections   on   the  Politics   and  Character   of  Ancient  Greece. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Arnold  H.  L.  Heeren.     By 
George  Bancroft. 
This  volume,  which  is  almost  ready  for  publication,  contains  all  that  Mr 

Heeren  has  written  on  the  subject  of  Greece.     It  treats  of  its'  geography,  the 

character  of  its  inhabitants,  its  courts  of  justice,  army  and  navy,  statesmen  and 

orators,  its  epic  poets,  its  drama,  and  the  influence  of  its  literature  and  the 

fine  arts  on  the  political  institutions  of  the  country. 

WORKS  PROPOSED. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Speeches,  of  the  late 
William  Pinkney.  By  Henry  Wheaton. 

The  work  here  proposed,  if  well  executed,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting-  to 
the  public.  As  a  jurist  and  profound  politician,  no  man  in  this  country,  and 
few  in  any  country,  have  sustained  a  higher  rank  than  Mr  Pinkney.  It  is 
gratifyingjthat  the  duty  of  collecting  and  arranging  his  papers,  and  of  describ 
ing  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  mind,  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  has  devolved  on  one  so  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to 
the  undertaking.  A  long  personal  acquaintance,  free  access  to  the  papers  in 
possession  of  the  family,  and  knowledge  of  Mr  Pinkney's  practice  for  several 
years  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  have  put  into  Mr  Wheaton's 
hands  all  the  materials,  which  could  be  desired. 

United  States  Literary  Gazette. 

A  periodical  work  with  this  title  has  been  announced  as  about  to  appear  in 
Boston,  published  by  Cummings,  Milliard,  &.  Co.  Its  object  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  namely,  to  communicate  to  the 
public  a  full  and  methodical  record  of  passing  literature.  It  will  embrace 
short  reviews  of  works  as  they  appear,  original  articles  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  literary  and  scientific  intelligence,  notices  of  new  publications,  and 
•mch  other  topics  as  may  have  a  general  interest. 
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ART.  XII. — Remarks  during  a  Journey  through  North 
.  America  in  the  Years  1819,  1820,,  and  1821,  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  an  Account  of 
several  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  and  the  principal  Mission 
ary  Stations.  Also  a  Letter  to  M.  Jean  Baptiste  Say, 
on  the  comparative  Expense  of  Free  and  Slave  Labor. 
BY  ADAM  HODGSON,  ESQ..  of  Liverpool.  Collected,  ar 
ranged,  and  published,  BY  SAMUEL  WHITING.  New 
York,  1823.  pp.  335. 

THE  author  of  this  volume  came  to  the  United  States 
apparently  with  a  good  intention,  and  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased,  qualities  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  transatlantic  gen 
tlemen,  who  have  visited  us  from  time  to  time  in  the  character 
of  travellers.  The  merit  of  good  intention,  and  of  a  prevail 
ing  partiality  for  truth,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Mr  Hodgson, 
which  cannot  rightly  be  said,  we  apprehend,  of  more  than 
one  or  two  of  his  predecessors.  We  do  not  mean,  that  all 
his  representations  are  accurate  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  often 
falling  into  errors,  and  committing  blunders,  for  which  we 
should  be  puzzled  to  find  a  ready  apology.  Our  charity 
would  incline  us,  however,  to  ascribe  these  rather  to  a  limited 
observation,  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  history,  institu 
tions,  laws,  and  customs,  than  to  any  natural  propensity  for 
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seeing  things  in  a  false  light,  or  any  inherent  love  of  mis 
representation.  It  is  true,  most  wise  men  would  think  it 
necessary  to  be  well  assured  of  the  accuracy  of  their  own  in 
formation,  before  they  should  proffer  their  services  to  en 
lighten  others,  and  in  this  particular  we  must  beg  to  be  ex 
cused  from  defending  Mr  Hodgson,  although  we  may  still 
claim  the  privilege  of  respecting  his  motives. 

He  tells  us,  that  he  travelled  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
miles  in  the  United  States  ;  that  is,  he  went  from  Maine  to 
New  Orleans,  and  frorn  New  Orleans  back  again  to  Maine. 
He  also  made  an  excursion  to  Canada  and  the  Lakes.  His 
remarks  are  desultory,  sometimes  woven  into  the  web  of  a 
narrative,  and  at  others  wrought  up  into  discussions  of  deeper 
interest.  On  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
peculiarities  and  manners  of  the  people,  he  dilates  with  much 
freedom  and  confidence.  The  state  of  religion  and  morals 
among  us,  the  condition  of  the  slaves  and  the  Indians,  agri 
culture,  domestic  economy,  missionary  establishments,  emi 
gration,  the  cultivation  and  sales  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
Indian  corn,  the  comparative  value  of  labor,  stage  wagons* 
inns,  turpentine,  tar  pits,  and  numerous  other  subjects,  edify 
ing  no  doubt  to  the  author's  friends  at  home,  are  brought 
under  his  notice,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  his  reflections. 

The  first  pages  of  his  work  are  devoted  to  a  series  of  re 
marks,  and  some  of  them  judicious,  on  emigration  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Canada.  He  enters  into  practical  cal 
culations,  describes  the  economy  and  progress  of  Mr  Birk- 
beck's  establishment,  and  places  in  a  strong  light  the  priva 
tions  and  distresses,  which  await  the  first  settlers  of  a  new 
country ;  from  all  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  no 
good  Englishman,  who  values  his  peace  and  comfort,  will 
have  reason  to  bless  the  day,  when  he  deserted  the  home  of 
his  fathers  to  seek  for  a  resting  place  in  the  wilds  of  the  new 
world.  Even  his  servant  James,  who  at  first  was  slightly 
touched  with  the  emigration  fever,  and  began  to  *  wonder 
how  he  and  his  wife  would  look  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,' 
was  restored  to  sanity,  after  passing  a  few  days  and  nights  in 
the  log  huts  of  the  western  woods,  and  from  these  short  les 
sons  of  experience  was  disposed  to  think,  '  that  he  was  bet 
ter  at  home  than  in  America.'  This  man  was  doubtless 
moved  by  the  unerring  spirit  of  philosophy  and  prudence. 
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Mr  Hodgson  gives  us  no  flattering  account  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  to  induce  emigrants  to 
settle  in  Upper  Canada.  Public  lands  on  the  borders  of  the 
old  settlements  are  parcelled  into  townships,  and  the  town 
ships  are  divided  into  lots  of  one  hundred  acres  each.  These 
lands  are  assigned  for  distribution  among  persons,  who  will 
go  out  and  take  them  up  on  the  following  terms.  Land 
offices  are  stationed  in  suitable  places,  to  one  of  which  the 
emigrant  must  apply,  after  he  has  selected  the  township  in 
which  he  purposes  to  settle,  and  he  receives  a  ticket  specify 
ing  the  hundred  acres,  which  have  fallen  to  his  share.  He 
has  no  other  choice,  except  of  the  township ;  the  particular 
part,  which  he  is  to  occupy,  is  decided  by  lot.  When  he 
has  cleared  five  acres,  made  a  certain  portion  of  road,  and 
promised,  by  a  formal  agreement,  that  he  will  not  dispose  of 
the  land  under  three  years,  he  is  favored  with  a  title.  The 
distributions  are  made  at  stated  periods,  and  it  often  happens, 
that  the  impatient  emigrant  finds  his  allotted  acres  to  be  a 
waste  of  rocks,  waters,  or  swamps.  No  remedy  is  left,  but 
to  wait  till  the  time  of  another  distribution  comes  round,  and 
perhaps  another,  before  he  becomes  possessed  of  such  lands, 
as  can  be  cultivated.  In  the  mean  time,  he  is  living  with  his. 
family  at  expense,  without  resources  or  friends.  In  addition 
to  these  terms,  the  fees  of  office  requisite  for  gaining  posses 
sion  of  land  amount  to  more  than  half  the  sum,  for  which 
they  could  be  purchased ;  so  that  this  pretended  gift  of  the 
government  is  in  reality  a  burden  on  the  unfortunate  sufferers, 
who  are  seduced  away  from  their  homes  by  imaginary  pros 
pects  of  relief  and  comfort  in  a  wilderness.  We  can  easily 
credit  Mr  Hodgson  'when  he  says,  that  '  there  is  not  one 
emigrant  in  five  hundred,  who  does  not  feel  bitterly  disap-* 
pointed  on  his  arrival  at  Quebec  $'  and  we  question  not, 
that  his  servant  James  decided  wisely,  if  this  was  the  kind  of 
emigration,  which  he  contemplated  for  himself  and  wife. 

Our  author  has  such  a  rambling  way  of  narrating  his  ad 
ventures,  and  so  successfully  sets  at  defiance  the  rules  ot 
unity  and  method  in  arranging  his  materials,  that  we  shall 
attempt  neither  to  unravel  the  thread  of  his  wanderings,  nor 
to  bring  them  into  a  chronological  sequence.  At  the  com 
mencement  of  his  eleventh  letter  we  find  him  in  Washington.^ 
listening  to  the  debates  on  the  Missouri  question,  and  making 
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ready  for  a  tour  to  the  south.  From  Washington^  Charles 
ton  he  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  being  transported  in  the 
mail  stage  coach,  a  vehicle  with  which  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  in  the  best  humor,  and  we  presume  for  a  good  reason, 
although  he  bore  his  calamities  with  a  spirit  as  philosophical 
and  resigned  as  could  be  expected.  We  do  not  learn,  that 
he  was  beset  with  more  difficulties,  or  untoward  accidents, 
than  are  common  to  travellers.  His  attention  was  occasion 
ally  arrested  by  scenes  of  novelty,  and  he  confesses  himself 
particularly  charmed  with  the  musical  notes  of  what  he  calls 
the  '  Virginia  nightingales,'  or  what  are  known  to  Ameri 
cans  by  the  more  unpoetical  name  of  frogs.  So  much  was 
he  enchanted  with  the  nocturnal  concerts  of  these  early  har 
bingers  of  spring,  that  for  a  time  he  thought  himself  listening 
to  the  songs  of  birds.  1 1  opened  my  window  the  first  night,1 
says  he,  '  supposing  these  choristers  were  birds,  and  it  was 
a  night  or  two  before  I  was  undeceived.'  With  the  poet  he 
might  say, 

6  Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night.' 

He  had  serious  apprehensions  about  his  baggage,  and,  as 
a  precautionary  measure,  fastened  one  end  of  a  long  chain 
around  his  trunks  on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  and  secured  it 
with  a  padlock,  while  the  other  end  was  conducted  to  the 
inside,  and  made  fast  in  the  hand  of  his  servant ;  '  if  he  had 
a  nibble,  his  attention  was  arrested  ;  and  a  bite  showed  that 
it  was  high  time  to  stop.'  How  often  these  bites  occurred, 
or  whether  our  travellers  were  in  reality  attacked,  and  seized, 
and  shot  at,  by  banditti,  is  not  recorded;- we  are  only  inform 
ed,  that  two  chains  were  broken  in  the  service,  and  that  the 
baggage  was  found  in  good  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
journey. 

The  driver  of  the  coach  was  usually  a  black  man,  and  it 
was  noticed  as  an  odd  circumstance,  that  he  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  a  small  white  boy,  who  regularly  went  to 
sleep  at  night  fall,  and  awoke  no  more  till  morning.  The 
mystery  was  made  plain,  however,  by  the  knowledge,  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  require  all  mail  contractors  to 
send  the  mail  under  the  charge  of  a  white  man,  and  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  said  contractors,  these  sleeping  boys  are  wake- 
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ful,  courageous  men,  armed  at  all  points  to  protect  the  mail 
from  the  assault  of  robbers,  and  the  perils  of  accident.  Our 
observing  traveller  is  not  the  only  person,  who  has  witnessed 
this  abuse,  and  wondered  it  should  be  so  slow  in  coming  to 
the  ears  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  good  people  of  Raleigh  will  doubtless  be  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  discovery,  which  the  author  made  while 
among  them,  that  all  the  streets  in  their  beautiful  and  flourish 
ing  village  'terminate  in  the  surrounding  forest;'  and  his 
European  readers  cannot  but  marvel,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
forest  should  have  the  taste  and  the  means,  if  they  had  the 
patriotism,  to  rear  in  the  midst  of  their  woods  a  statue  of 
Washington  from  the  chisel  of  Canova. 

In  the  course  of  this  tour  the  author  describes  a  southern 
tavern,  which,  to  say  the  least,  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
those,  who  love  to  hear  of  American  hospitality,  and  who 
look  forward  to  the  time,  when,  in  the  progress  of  coming 
events,  they  may  possibly  be  sojourners  in  this  land  of  abun 
dance  and  good  cheer.  Speaking  of  taverns  in  '  southern 
towns,'  our  traveller  says, 

'  These  are  sometimes  quite  as  large,  often  nearly  so,  as  the 
York-House  at  Bath.  On  arriving,  your  luggage  is  immediately 
carried  to  the  baggage-room,  that  the  lobby  may  not  be  crowded  ; 
and  the  passengers  afterwards  either  send  it  to  their  bed-rooms  at 
their  leisure,  or  allow  it  to  remain  locked  up.  You  are  then  shown 
into  a  large  room,  which  communicates  with  the  bar,  or  into  a 
reading-room  filled  with  newspapers  from  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Usually  about  half  past  eight  o'clock  the  bell  rings  for 
breakfast,  and  you  sit  down,  with  sixty  or  eighty  persons,  to  tea  and 
coffee,  and  every  variety  of  flesh,  fowl,  and  fish,  wheat  bread,  In 
dian-corn  bread,  buck-wheat  cakes,  &c.  &c.  Every  one  rises  as 
soon  as  he  has  finished  his  meal,  and  the  busy  scene  is  usually  over 
in  ten  minutes.  At  two  or  three  o'clock  the  bell  rings,  and  the 
door  unlocks  for  dinner.  The  stream  rushes  in  and  dribbles  out 
as  at  breakfast,  and  the  room  is  clear  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  At  dinner,  there  are  frequently  four  or  five  turkeys  on  the 
table,  and  the  greatest  possible  variety  and  profusion  of  meat,  poul 
try,  and  pastry.  The  waiters,  who  are  numerous,  civil,  and  atten 
tive,  carve ;  few  persons  appearing  to  have  leisure  to  assist  their 
neighbors.  There  are  decanters  of  brandy  in  a  row  down  the 
table,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  used  with  great  moderation,  and 
for  which  no  extra  charge  is  made.  Tea  is  a  repetition  of  break- 
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fast,  with  the  omission  of  beef  steaks,  but  in  other  respects  with 
almost  equal  profusion  of  meat,  fowls,  turkey-legs,  &c.'  p.  106. 

Who  would  not  emigrate  to  such  a  country — a  country, 
which,  on  the  veracity  of  our  author,  may  be  emphatically 
styled  the  land  of  turkeys  ?  From  the  time  he  set  his  foot 
on  the  American  soil,  till  he  left  Virginia,  he  '  does  not  re 
collect  to  have  dined  a  single  day  without  a  turkey  on  the 
table  ;'  and,  in  *  gentlemen's  houses,'  he  often  saw  two.  In 
Norfolk,  on  Christmas'  eve,  he  was  told,  that  six  thousand  tur 
keys  were  in  the  market.  Now  if  the  marshal's  returns  are 
to  be  credited,  and  there  is  any  truth  in  arithmetic,  this  would 
make  two  thirds  of  a  turkey  for  every  individual,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  master  a'nd  servant,  in  that  happy  town.  A  family 
circle  of  six  persons,  seated  around  a  dinner  table,  would 
have  their  -eyes  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  four  turkeys  in 
vitingly  placed  before  them ;  and  if  to  these  be  added  the 
profusion  of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  mentioned  above  as  the 
common  fare  of  a  tavern,  what  can  be  imagined  more  sump 
tuous  than  a  Norfolk  Christmas'  dinner  f 

After  having  crossed,  as  he  says,  and  as  we  believe,  many 
rivers  and  creeks,  and  passed  through  swamps  and  monoto 
nous  pine  barrens ;  after  having  seen  a  rice  plantation  in 
Georgetown,  and  been  '  shocked  at  the  vacant  looks  and 
ragged  appearance  of  the  slaves ;'  and  after  several  other 
incidents,  which  we  forbear  to  call  up,  Mr  Hodgson  at  length 
arrived  in  the  metropolis  of  South  Carolina.  Of  the  prover 
bial  hospitality  of  that  city,  so  much  and  so  justly  lauded  by 
strangers,  he  was  made  a  welcome  partaker ;  and  he  speaks 
kindly  of  the  attentions  of  a  i  venerable  friend,'  that  was  '  de 
scended  from  one  of  the  old  patrician  families,  who  form  as 
it  were  the  nobility  of  Carolina.'  So  much  was  he  captivated 
with  this  descendant  of  the  patricians,  that  he  expresses  a 
conviction,  that  even  in  Europe  he  would  be  second  to  few, 
whether  regarded  as  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  or  a  gentleman. 
The  only  sources  of  regret  seem  to  have  been,  that  this 
worthy  friend,  this  green  branch  of  the  decaying  trunk  of 
nobility,  whom  in  another  place  he  calls  a  general,  should  be 
a  planter  and  a  slave  holder.  He  was  nearly  reconciled  to 
this  fatality,  however,  when  he  visited  the  plantation  with  its 
owner,  and  found  him  a  humane  man,  and  the  slaves  happy 
and  glad  to  see  their  master,  who  talked  familiarly  with  them, 
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and  ordered  wine  and  oranges  for  the  invalids.  The  slaves 
were  seen  '  cowering  over  a  fire,  although  the  day  was  op 
pressively  hot,'  and  this  in  the  middle  of  February.  On  the 
whole,  he  returned  from  this  jaunt,  with  the  impressions  of  the 
miseries  of  slavery,  which  his  fancy  had  pictured,  considera 
bly  weakened,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  thrown  into  a 
fright  at  hearing,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  benevolent 
friend,  a  company  of  slaves  '  hideously  called'  a  gang. 
What  there  is  in  this  innocent,  old  English  term,  that  should 
commit  such  violence  on  his  nerves,  he  does  not  explain  ;  nor 
does  he  stop  to  tell  why  it  should  be  winged  with  less  melody 
to  his  ears,  than  the  nautical  name  of  crew,  or  the  military 
one  of  squadron,  or  the  civil  one  of  company,  or  any  other 
technical  term,  which  the  tyrant  custom  capriciously  invests 
with  the  trappings  of  authority  and  use. 

From  the  following  description  of  what  the  author  considers 
the  first  society  of  Carolina,  we  almost  forget,  that  we  are 
moderns  of  the  nineteenth  century,  dwelling  in  a  land  of  equal 
rights  and  laws,  and  begin  to  imagine  ourselves  back  with  the 
old  Romans,  in  the  days  of  the  aspiring  Caesar,  or  the  proud 
Tarquin. 

( The  best  society  here  consists  of  a  few  old  patrician  families, 
who  form  a  select  circle,  into  which  the  "  novi  homines,"  unless 
distinguished  by  great  personal  merit,  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
gain  admission.  Strangers  well  introduced,  and  of  personal  re 
spectability,  are  received  with  much  liberality  and  attention. 
Many  of  the  old  gentlemen  were  educated  at  English  colleges,  and 
retain  something  of  their  original  attachment  to  the  mother  country, 
notwithstanding  their  sensibility  to  recent  calumny  and  misrepre 
sentation.  Their  manners  are  extremely  agreeable,  resembling  the 
more  polished  of  our  country  gentlemen,  and  are  formed  on  the 
model  of  what  in  England  we  call  "  the  old  school."  They  are, 
however,  the  last  of  their  generation,  and  will  leave  a  blank  much 
to  be  deplored  when  they  pass  away.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
patrician  families  are  delicate,  refined,  and  intelligent;  rather  dis 
tant  and  reserved  to  strangers,  but  frank  and  affable  to  those  who 
are  familiarly  introduced  to  them  by  their  fathers  and  brothers. 
They  go  very  early  into  company,  are  frequently  married  at  six 
teen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  generally  under  twenty,  and 
have  retired  from  the  vortex  of  gay  society,  before  even  the  fashion 
able  part  of  ray  fair  countrywomen  would  formerly  have  entered  it. 
They  often  lament  that  the  high  standard  of  manners,  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  seems  doomed  to  perish  with  the  generation 
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of  their  fathers.  The  fact  is,  that  the  absence  of  the  privileges  of 
primogeniture.,  and  the  repeated  subdivision  of  property,  are  gra 
dually  effecting  a  change  in  the  structure  of  society  in  South  Caro 
lina,  and  will  shortly  efface  its  most  interesting  and  characteristic 
features.'  pp.  120,  121. 

What  heart  so  hard  as  not  to  be  melted  at  this  dark  pic 
ture,  and  sigh  with  the  fair  daughters  of  Carolina  over  the 
expiring  glory  of  their  ancestral  nobility  ?  Who  can  withhold 
his  sympathy  in  the  melancholy  forebodings  of  the  time,  when 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  features  of  good  society  are 
to  be  marred  and  disfigured  by  the  cruel  operation  of  our 
equalizing  laws,  when  personal  worth  shall  be  the  only  badge 
of  noble  distinction,  when  the  humble  race  of  novi  homines 
shall  take  the  stand,  which  merit  claims,  and  rely  on  the 
force  of  virtue  and  character  to  gain  the  respect  and  affection 
of  their  fellow  citizens  ?  How  great  is  the  pity,  that  no  he 
rald's  office  has  been  established  in  Carolina,  to  avert  a  cala 
mity  so  appalling,  and  prop  up  with  titles  the  few  crumbling 
monuments  of  nobility,  which  are  doomed  even  now  to  stand 
in  mockery  of  their  former  splendor,  shuddering  at  the  fate 
which  threatens  them,  without  power  to  resist  the  devouring 
tide  of  degeneracy  and  decay. 

Borne  down  with  reflections  so  gloomy,  it  is  no  wonder 
our  traveller's  spirits  should  flag,  and  that  he  should  remain 
not  many  days  amidst  these  ruins  of  falling  greatness.  He 
made  his  way  to  New  Orleans  by  the  common  road  through 
Georgia,  the  Indian  country,  and  Alabama.  For  an  account 
of  his  observations  and  perilous  adventures  on  this  journey, 
the  formidable  swamps  and  flooded  creeks,  the  stories  of 
Indian  murders,  the  howling  of  wolves,  the  flashing  of  fire 
flies,  which 

c  Now  motionless  and  dark,  eluded  search, 
Self  shrouded  ;  and,  anon,  starring  the  sky, 
Rose  like  a  shower  of  fire/ — 

the  long  and  dismal  forests,  the  wretched  cabins  and  coarse 
fare,  the  frog  concerts,  and  the  terrible  panic  of  James,  who, 
for  two  hours  in  a  dark  night  and  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp, 
was  seized  with  a  shaking  and  profuse  perspiration  occasioned 
by  the  fear,  that  the  '  pound  of  bacon  in  his  saddle  bag  would 
allure  the  alligators  to  him ;'  for  these  and  other  matters  of 
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high  moment,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  narrative  itself. 
The  traveller,  in  passing,  enters  his  protest  against  the  doings 
of  the  people  of  Savannah,  who  were  so  unwise  as  to  build 
wooden  houses  on  the  ruins  of  those  lately  burnt  down,  thus 
setting  at  naught  the  admonitions  of  experience,  and  challeng 
ing  anew  the  fury  of  the  elements.  He  commends  the  cau 
tious  police  of  Charleston,  which  c  stations  a  person  every 
night  on  the  steeple  of  one  of  the  churches,'  to  watch  for  fires 
and  sound  the  alarm. 

The  day  he  left  Charleston,  mounted  on  a  f  sorry  vehicle,' 
he  saw  negroes  in  the  cotton  fields  at  '  work  under  a  broiling 
sun  and  a  driver's  lash  ;'  and  in  the  same  paragraph  he  utters 
a  bitter  complaint  against  the  '  excessive  cold  of  the  night.'  He 
stopped  for  a  short  space  at  Mobile,  from  which  town  he  dated 
a  letter,  and  where,  to  his  '  surprise,'  he  found  the  Dairyman's 
Daughter,  and  Little  Jane,  in  a  bookseller's  shop.  At  New 
Orleans  his  emotions  were  of  a  mixed  character ;  with  some 
things  he  was  pleased,  and  with  many  offended.  In  the  year 
1815,  he  informs  us,  'there  was  not  a  Bible  to  be  found, 
either  for  sale,  or  to  be  given  away,'  in  the  whole  metropolis 
of  Louisiana.  It  argues  something  in  favor  of  the  moral 
energy  of  the  people,  that  within  five  years  afterwards,  a  Bible 
Society  was  formed,  and  two  large  churches  erected. 

From  New  Orleans  Mr  Hodgson  proceeded  up  the  Mis 
sissippi  in  a  steam  boat,  and  happily  escaping  the  planters  and 
sawyers,  so  terrific  to  the  navigators  of  that  river,  he  landed 
at  Natchez.  Here  he  lodged  in  the  same  house,  and  dined 
and  supped  at  the  same  table,  with  the  governor  of  the  state, 
for  two  days,  without  knowing  it.  When  he  made  the  disco 
very,  however,  he  delivered  his  letter  of  introduction,  and 
acknowledges  an  affable  and  kind  reception,  letting  it  be  known 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  governor  was  descended  from  a 
highly  respectable  family  in  Virginia,  and  not  concealing  his 
special  wonder,  that  he  should  have  so  little  of  the  patrician 
in  him,  as  to  come  down  to  the  low  estate  of  '  taking  his  meals 
at  the  common  table,  where  there  was  a  promiscuous  assem 
blage  of  merchants,  agents,  and  clerks.'  And  more  particu 
larly  was  his  mind  stirred  up  within  him  at  this  circumstance, 
after  having  *  met  at  Washington  governors  of  other  states, 
with  far  less  solid  titles  to  personal  and  hereditary  respecta 
bility,  aristocratical  enough  in  their  behavior.'  We  hope  to 
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be  pardoned  here,  if  we  think  the  author  a  little  capricious 
in  some  of  his  notions.  He  deplores  the  absence  of  a  here 
ditary  nobility  among  us,  weeps  at  the  downfall  of  our  patri 
cian  families,  laments  that  we  are  not  blessed  with  a  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  then  suddenly  turns  round  and  casts  re 
proach  on  our  worthy  governors,  in  the  same  breath  that  he 
confesses  they  act  their  part  with  becoming  aristocratical  dig 
nity.  We  know  not  what  this  is  but  a  contradiction.  There 
may  be  a  secret  at  the  bottom,  which  our  short  vision  does 
not  penetrate.  Our  governors  are  not  hereditary  aristocrats ; 
they  are  novi  homines,  men  of  yesterday  ;  they  have  no  pa 
trician  blood  in  them.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  our  high 
minded  traveller  would  have  them  know  their  place  better, 
than  to  put  on  aristocratical  airs  even  in  the  city  of  Wash 
ington. 

Whoever  will  look  into  the  author's  two  long  letters  dated 
at  Natchez,  will  be  made  acquainted  with  a  series  of  very 
remarkable  stories  concerning  the  amusement,  which  the 
southern  planters  give  themselves  in  shooting  negroes.  On 
one  occasion  a  planter  invites  his  friends  to  dinner,  with  the 
promise  of  a  frolic,  and  the  sport  consists  in  hunting,  after 
dinner,  two  runaway  negroes  concealed  on  his  plantation. 
*  They  all  fired  at  their  game,  but  unfortunately  missed.'  At 
another  time  a  man  sits  all  the  morning  in  his  '  viranda,'  with 
his  gun  in  his  hand,  watching  a  slave,  whom  he  suspects  of 
intending  to  escape,  and  is  prepared  to  shoot  him  if  he  moves. 
The  author  had  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  a  '  mild 
young  planter,'  who  had  lately  shot  a  slave ;  and  in  South 
Carolina  he  had  an  account  of  a  young  negro  woman  being 
burnt  alive  for  having  murdered  her  master.  These,  and 
other  bloody  stories  of  a  similar  cast,  fill  several  pages,  and 
remind  us  of  the  days  of  giants,  the  exploits  of  robbers,  and 
the  legends  of  romance.  We  doubt  not  the  strength  of  the 
author's  faith,  but  we  are  willing  to  believe,  that  he  was  very 
deliberately  imposed  on  by  the  wags  of  Mississippi,  and  have 
a  much  firmer  conviction  of  the  extent  of  his  credulity,  than 
of  the  seriousness  and  veracity  of  his  informers.  He  nowhere 
says,  that  he  attended  such  a  dinner  party  as  he  describes,  or 
even  saw  any  person  hunting  negroes. 

To  the  account  here  given  of  Mr  Hodgson's  travels,  we 
will  only  ad'd,  that  we  find  him  soon  after  in  Richmond,  and 
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at  a  later  period  in  the  New  England  states.  Between  Port 
land  and  Saco  he  encountered  tremendous  snow  drifts,  and 
the  perils  of  the  south  seemed  to  pursue  him  to  the  north. 
He  was  first  accommodated  with  what  he  calls  a  '  unicorn 
equipage,'  but  this  proving  inconvenient  in  the  pathless  roads, 
he  and  James  were  thrust  into  a  '  tandem  sleigh  about  as 
large  as  a  parlor  coal  box.'  Thus  equipped,  they  moved 
heavily  over  the  snowy  waste,  and  were  doomed  at  every 
step  to  see 

1  Other  hills  ascend, 

Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain.' 

But  as  their  good  stars  would  have  it,  they  finally  arrived 
in  Portsmouth.  Here  the  supreme  court  was  about  to  com 
mence  its  session,  and  the  inns  were  full,  and  the  weather 
beaten  traveller  was  obliged  to  breakfast  the  next  morning 
*  amid  a  motley  group,  one  of  the  judges,  and  several  law 
yers.'  As  some  compensation  for  this  disaster,  he  was 
gratified  with  being  present  at  the  opening  of  the  court. 
1  The  aspect  of  the  court  in  general,'  he  observes,  '  pleased 
me,  from  the  homely,  suitable  appearance  of  those  of  whom 
it  was  composed  ;  homespun  clothes,  with  large  buttons  and 
long  waists ;  waistcoats  with  the  old  triangular  indenture,  or 
pointed  flaps ;  and  hats  with  good  broad  respectable  brims.' 
With  this  hint  he  proceeds  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
dress  of  the  New  Englanders,  and  the  people  of  the  middle 
and  southern  states,  and  records  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
New  Englanders  excel  in  their  notions  of  adaptation  and 
utility,  and  of  what  constitutes  the  agreeable  and  *  picturesque' 
in  the  color  and  fashioning  of  outward  garments.  He  says, 
that  blue  coats  and  pantaloons,  and  black  waistcoats,  meet 
the  eye  so  constantly  at  the  south  as  to  produce  a  monotony, 
which  is  not  seen  at  the  north. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  the  author  not  to  notice  a  new 
method,  which  he  has  adopted,  and  which  we  presume  he 
invented,  of  classifying  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  constructed  a  scale  with  three  divisions,  in  some  one 
of  which  he  finds  a  place  for  every  individual  in  our  wide 
spread  republic.  These  divisions  he  denominates  classes, 
and  whether,  in  imitation  of  the  great  Linnaeus,  he  intends  to 
pursue  his  scheme  into  orders,  genera,  species,  and  varieties, 
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does  not  appear.  Thus  far  he  intimates  no  such  design,  aware, 
perhaps,  that  simplicity  is  the  crowning  beauty  of  all  systems 
of  classification  and  arrangement. 

His  first  class  is  comparatively  small,  including  '  what  are 
termed  the  revolutionary  heroes,  who  hold  a  sort  of  patent 
nobility,  undisputed  by  the  bitterest  enemies  of  aristocracy.' 
They  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
*  many  of  them,  at  least,  are  delighted  to  trace  their  descent 
to  English  families  of  rank,  and  to  boast  of  the  pure  English 
blood,  which  flows  in  their  veins.'  These,  together  with  the 
patricians,  whom  the  author  found  in  South  Carolina,  and  as 
far  as  we  can  learn  nowhere  else,  constitute  the  highest  division 
on  his  scale.  The  young  ladies  in  this  division,  who,  it  is 
presumed,  inherit  from  their  fathers  some  share  of  their 
patent  nobility,  '  are  particularly  agreeable,  refined,  accom 
plished,  intelligent,  and  well  bred.'  In  families  of  this  de 
scription,  Mr  Hodgson  passed  many  happy  hours,  and 
met  with  little  to  remind  him,  that  he  was  not  in  the  society 
of  the  respectable  country  gentlemen  of  old  England,  who 
had  seen  something  of  political  life,  and  occasionally  visited 
the  metropolis. 

His  second  class  reaches  to  a  much  broader  compass  than 
the  first,  as  it  embraces  politicians,  lawyers,  merchants, 
agriculturalists,  and,  in  short,  *  the  most  respectable  of  the 
novi  homines  of  every  profession.'  This  class  he  places 
considerably  below  the  corresponding  one  in  England,  as 
being  less  polished,  not  so  well  educated,  and  less  scientific 
and  profound.  Mr  Hodgson  never  forgets  the  young  ladies. 
We  have  witnessed  his  encomiums  on  those  of  Carolina,  and 
of  the  patrician  order  generally.  Let  us  see  how  he  speaks 
of  those,  who  come  under  his  second  division.  '  The  young 
ladies  of  this  class,'  he  says,  4  are  lively,  modest,  and  unre 
served,  easy  in  their  manners,  and  rather  gay  and  social  in 
their  dispositions ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  very  observant 
of  the  rules  of  female  propriety ;  and  if  they  ever  displease, 
it  is  rather  from  indifference,  than  from  either  bashfulness  or 
effrontery.'  What  lady  so  fastidious  as  not  to  be  pleased 
with  this  portraiture ;  or  so  vain  as  to  think  herself  disparag 
ed,  in  being  put  below  the  upper  rank,  when  she  is  allowed 
to  adorn  with  accomplishments  so  rare  the  station  to  which 
she  is  assigned  ? 
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The  Boston  ladies,  in  particular,  ought  surely  to  feel  a  due 
self  complacency,  and  a  becoming  gratitude  to  their  generous 
encomiast.  After  praising  the  Quaker  costume  in  Philadel 
phia,  and  doubting  whether  the  characteristic  shrillness  of 
voice,  which  slides  from  the  tongues  of  some  of  the  fair 
inhabitants  of  that  city  of  brotherly  love,  would  pass  with 
out  remark  in  England ;  and  after  showing  how  it  is,  that 
the  females  in  this  country  cannot  be  expected  to  have  their" 
taste  so  much  matured,  and  their  intellect  so  widely  expand 
ed,  as  in  his  native  island,  he  closes  the  description  of  his 
second  class  as  follows.  '  Among  the  young  ladies  of  Boston 
there  appeared  to  me  to  be,  if  less  refinement  than  in  the 
Carolinians,  yet  a  very  agreeable  union  of  domestic  habits 
and  literary  taste,  and  great  kindness  and  simplicity  of  man 
ners.' 

The  third  class  may  be  despatched  in  one  word.  It  com 
prehends  all,  that  stand  on  the  scale  below  the  second,  and 
thus  takes  in  the  great  mass  of  our  population. 

As  admirable  as  this  new  mode  of  classification  undoubt 
edly  is,  it  has  the  peculiar  merit  of  tending  to  a  still  greater 
simplicity.  By  the  author's  account,  the  first  class  is  already 
in  a  sickly  state,  and  must  soon  dwindle  away,  and  be  num 
bered  with  the  days  before  the  flood,  never  more  to  be 
called 

e  From  the  dark  shadows  of  overwhelming  years.' 

We  shall  then  have  two  classes  only ;  beyond  this  point 
classification  cannot  be  simplified  ;  art  can  do  no  more.  Let 
us  applaud  the  ingenuity,  which,  in  the  important  matter  of 
settling  the  ranks  of  society  among  us,  has  hit  on  a  method 
so  congenial  with  the  structure  and  tone  of  our  political 
establishments. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we  cannot  con 
ceive  of  any  possible  harm  in  Mr  Hodgson's  amusing  him 
self  with  writing  letters  to  his  friends,  during  his  rambles  in 
America.  This  was  natural  in  a  man  of  an  amiable  temper, 
and  kindly  feelings.  But  we  cannot  commend  the  judg 
ment,  which  should  print  and  publish  such  letters  as  these 
before  us.  A  traveller  should  not  believe  all  he  hears,  and 
be  struck  with  wonder  at  all  he  sees,  nor  think  the  whole 
world  has  seen  and  heard  as  little  as  himself.  A  few  months' 
residence  in  a  country  is  not  enough  to  qualify  one  to  write 
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a  book  on  the  government,  manners,  laws,  customs,  peculiar 
ities,  and  morals  of  the  people.  Mr  Hodgson  travelled 
over  an  extent  of  seven  thousand  miles,  and  was  always  in 
motion,  and  yet  he  undertakes  to  classify  and  characterize 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  immense  region.  The  consequence 
is,  that  he  is  wise  without  knowledge ;  he  makes  distinctions 
where  none  exist,  and  talks  too  much  of  trifles.  He  is 
credulous,  and  loves  to  tell  of  strange  things,  and  repeats 
the  idlest  tales  with  an  air  of  faith  and  seriousness.  The 
value  of  the  real  information,  which  he  gives,  is  much  dimi 
nished  by  his  want  of  discrimination,  and  by  his  propensity  to 
think  all  people  as  honest  and  well  meaning  as  himself.  His 
book  is  creditable  to  his  heart  and  his  principles ;  we  should 
be  glad  if  as  much  could  be  said  of  his  discretion  and 
judgment. 


ART.  XIII. — Histoire  comparee  des  Systemes  de  Philosophic, 
consideres  relativement  aux  Principes  des  Connaissances 
humaines.  Par  M.  DE  GERANDO,  Membre  de  1*  Institut 
de  France.  Deuxieme  Edition,  revue,  corrigee,  et  aug- 
mentee.  4  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1822. 

THE  History  of  Philosophy  is  an  entire  blank  in  English 
literature,  excepting  always  the  elegant  dissertations  by  Mi- 
Stewart  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.  These,  however, 
treat  exclusively  of  the  three  last  centuries,  and  of  that  period 
in  a  very  summary  way.  They  are  rather  fitted  to  make  us 
feel  the  want  of  a  more  complete  work  on  the  same  subject, 
than  to  supply  it.  The  abridgment  of  Brucker  by  Enfield, 
though  valuable  to  the  mere  English  reader  for  the  informa 
tion  contained  in  it,  does  not  possess  the  character  of  an 
original  treatise ;  and  one  or  two  imperfect  essays  of  an 
earlier  date  are  now  forgotten.  We  are  told  by  Mr  Stewart, 
in  his  life  of  Adam  Smith,  that  this  eminent  philosopher  had 
conceived  the  design  of  writing  a  full  history  of  the  intellec 
tual  and  moral  sciences,  which  he  had  cultivated  with  so 
much  success,  and  that  he  had  in  part  prepared  the  materials. 
It  can  never  be  sufficiently  regretted,  that  he  did  not  carry 
his  intention  into  effect,  or  that  the  knowledge  of  it  had  not 
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moved  his  biographer,  in  the  vigor  of  life,  to  undertake  the 
same  task  upon  the  same  scale. 

The  literature  of  France  was,  in  this  particular,  nearly'  as 
ill  furnished  as  our  own,  until  the  appearance,  in  1804,  of 
the  great  work  of  the  Baron  de  Gerando,  the  second  edition 
of  which  is  now  going  through  the  press.  This  work  consists 
of  three  divisions.  The  first  treats  of  the  period  anterior  to 
the  revival  of  learning  ;  and  the  second  of  the  three  last 
centuries.  In  the  third,  the  author  reviews  the  whole  sub 
ject,  and  states  the  conclusions  to  which  he  is  led  by  this 
survey.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  the  work,  which  we 
now  propose  to  notice  ;  the  republication  of  the  second  and 
third  being  not  yet  completed.  We  may,  probably,  take  some 
future  occasion  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
other  parts  of  this  valuable  treatise. 

The  reputation  of  Monsieur  de  Gerando  stands  high  with 
the  public,  in  consequence  of  the  commendations,  which  Mi- 
Stewart  has  repeatedly  bestowed  upon  him,  in  almost  all  his 
works.  In  France  he  is  regarded,  by  general  consent,  as  the 
first  metaphysician  of  the  day  ;  and  even  in  Germany,  where 
the  intellectual  and  moral  sciences  have  been  more  diligently 
cultivated  of  late,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and 
where  the  learned  in  this  department  are  apt  to  undervalue, 
in  some  degree,  the  productions  of  foreigners,  the  merit  of 
M.  de  Gerando  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged.  His  book 
has  been  translated  into  the  language  of  that  country,  and  ac 
companied  with  a  careful  commentary  by  Professor  Tenne- 
man,  himself  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  works  on  the 
same  subject.  If,  however,  our  author  has  gained  the  ap 
probation  of  his  neighbors  beyond  the  Rhine,  it  has  not 
been  by  adopting  their  peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  and  still 
less  of  expressing  their  thoughts.  His  style  is  uncommonly 
perspicuous  and  elegant;  and  his  opinions  are  in  general 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  Edinburgh  school.  He 
has  imitated  the  Germans  only  in  the  unwearied  industry, 
with  which  he  recurs  to  the  original  writers,  however  difficult 
and  barren  of  attraction,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the 
compilations  and  extracts  of  modern  commentators.  His 
position,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  King's  library  at  Paris, 
has  given  him  the  greatest  possible  advantages  for  this  pur 
pose  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  improved  them  to  the  utmost. 
He  not  only  follows  the  great  masters  of  antiquity  to  the 
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charming  retreats  of  the  Porch  and  the  Academy,  a  labor 
that  rewards  itself  by  the  pleasure  which  accompanies  it ;  not 
only  penetrates,  with  fearless  and  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  '  pal 
pable  obscure'  of  Kant  and  Aristotle,  but  makes  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  investigate  the  ecstatic  mysteries  of  the  new 
Platonists,  and  to  dwell  in  the  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  Albert  the  Great,  and  Duns  the  Scotchman.  We  con 
sider  this  exemplary  care  in  consulting  the  originals,  as  a 
merit  of  a  very  high  order  ;  and  it  gives  to  the  researches  of 
M.  de  Gerando  a  solid  and  lasting  value,  independent  of  the 
correctness  of  his  own  private  opinions. 

This  gentleman  has  devoted  himself,  from  his  youth  up 
ward,  to  the  cause  of  philosophy  ;  and,  besides  the  work  be 
fore  us,  has  published  several  others  of  great  value  on  dif 
ferent  branches  of  intellectual  science.  He  is  still  living  in 
the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  and  actively  occupied  with  his 
favorite  studies,  and  with  the  discharge  of  various  official 
functions  of  the  most  respectable  character.  It  may  be  re 
marked,  as  an  additional  recommendation  of  his  writings,  that 
their  moral  tendency  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
productions  of  the  French  philosophers  of  the  preceding 
generation.  Without  giving  at  all  into  the  extravagance  and 
mysticism,  which,  by  a  natural  reaction,  are  too  apt  to  grow 
up  after  the  temporary  prevalence  of  sensual  doctrines,  and 
of  which  we  see  many  symptoms  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world  at  the  present  day,  he  has  nevertheless  adopted  a 
generous  and  elevated  notion  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
man.  His  writings  are  warmed  with  a  genial  glow  of  good 
feeling,  and  exhibit  a  firm  though  temperate  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  rational  liberty.  They  breathe  the  mild  spirit 
of  toleration  and  charity  ;  and  we  rise  from  perusing  them 
with  a  conviction,  that  their  author  is  not  only  a  just  and 
powerful  thinker,  but,  what  is  still  better,  a  most  amiable  and 
virtuous  man.  It  is  with  us  a  matter  not  only  of  regret,  but 
of  some  surprise,  that  books  of  so  much  real  value,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  so  popular  a  character,  considering  their  sub 
jects,  should  not  yet  have  found  a  translator,  either  with  us, 
or  in  England,  while  the  presses  of  both  countries  are  con 
stantly  teeming  with  republications,  and  translations  of  French 
productions,  of  a  wholly  worthless  and  ephemeral  class.  The 
invention  of  printing,  by  giving  popularity  to  learning,  will 
accelerate  its  decline,  as  much  as  it  has  done  its  progress,  if 
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those  persons,  who  make  it  their  profession  to  direct  the  pub 
lic  taste  to  proper  objects,  neglect  their  noble  office,  and 
basely  pander  to  the  vilest  passions  and  most  frivolous  ca 
prices  of  the  multitude. 

The  work  before  us,  although  it  has  done  much  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  French  literature  of  a  good  history  of  phi 
losophy,  does  not,  however,  profess  to  give  a  complete  ac 
count  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  intellectual  and  moral 
science.  The  author  has  been  led,  by  taste  and  habit,  to 
direct  his  attention  principally  to  that  branch  of  the  general 
inquiry,  which  considers  the  sources  and  certainty  of  know 
ledge.  He  has  treated  this  subject  in  a  separate  work,  and 
Mr  Stewart  has  also  examined  it  in  one  of  his  essays.  This 
question  is  obviously  the  first  in  order ;  since,  before  we  take 
the  trouble  of  exploring  our  intellectual  domain,  it  is  obvious 
ly  necessary  that  we  should  review  the  titles  by  which  we 
hold  it,  and  ascertain  whether  it  is  really  our  own. 

<  I  found,'  says  our  author,  ( in  studying  the  various  systems  of 
philosophy,  that  there  is  one  preliminary  question  upon  which  the 
whole  discussion  seems  to  turn ;  to  wit,  the  origin  of  knowledge. 
To  determine  the  real  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  mind  and 
the  objects  of  which  it  takes  cognizance,  and  to  ascertain  upon 
what  principles  it  draws  conclusions  respecting  them,  and  how  far 
those  conclusions  may  be  depended  on,  must  be  the  first  objects  of 
attention  with  every  philosopher.  This  inquiry  constitutes,  in  my 
opinion,  the  true  first  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Bacon ;  and 
contains  within  itself  the  essence  and  the  elements  of  every  other. 
It  is  obvious,  that  before  we  can  decide  the  questions  respecting  the 
three  great  objects  of  all  philosophy,  God,  Man,  and  the  Universe, 
we  must  first  examine  by  virtue  of  what  title,  we  decide  upon  any 
thing.' 

This  question  is  not  only  the  first  in  the  natural  order  of 
the  inquiry ;  but  the  decision  of  it  regulates,  in  a  great  mea 
sure,  the  character  of  our  conclusions  upon  the  vast  subjects 
mentioned  above. 

'  The  ideas,  that  we  form  upon  the  sources  and  certainty  of 
knowledge,  determine  us  in  the  choice  of  the  methods  by  which  we 
examine  other  subjects.  The  methods  we  choose  fix  the  course 
of  our  ideas,  and  conduct  us  inevitably  to  one  or  another  of  certain 
opinions.  Materialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Idealism  on  the 
other,  are  the  two  extreme  points  towards  which  we  tend,  as  we 
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attach  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  importance  to  sensible,  or  abstract 
notions ;  and  hence  our  views  on  the  comparative  importance  of 
these  classes  of  notions,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  sources  and  cer 
tainty  of  knowledge,  will  probably  determine  the  point  at  which 
we  fix  ourselves  between  the  opposite  systems.' 

The  author's  general  plan  is,  therefore,  to  recapitulate  the 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  on  the  sources  and  certainty  of  knowledge  ; 
and  to  notice  their  views  on  other  kindred  subjects,  as  far  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  determined  by  the  theory  adopted 
respecting  this.  Hence  the  work  is  not  properly,  as  the 
author  himself  observes,  a  history  of  philosophy,  that  is,  of 
intellectual  and  moral  science  in  general,  but  an  introduction 
to  such  a  history,  or  an  account  of  that  particular  branch  of 
the  science,  which  stands  at  the  threshold,  and  ought  to  be 
examined  before  we  attempt  to  enter  on  the  study  of  the 
rest.  It  serves,  however,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  a  substitute 
for  a  more  complete  treatise,  since  the  progress  of  all  the 
other  branches  of  philosophy  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
brought  under  review  in  connexion  with  the  principal  inquiry. 
It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  this  question,  although 
the  first  in  order,  and  even  in  importance,  considering  it  as  a 
necessary  introduction  to  all  the  others,  is  precisely  the  most 
suitable  to  be  made  the  rallying  point  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
Whether  we  are  sure  of  the  existence  of  anything,  ourselves 
included,  may  be,  as  D'Alembert  calls  it,  a  terrible  question,* 
for  those  who  choose  to  consider  it  so,  and  is  certainly  pre 
liminary  in  order  to  any  other.  But  this  question,  which  in 
volves  the  whole  inquiry  respecting  the  sources  and  certainty 
of  knowledge,  does  not  admit,  when  rationally  treated,  of 
much  discussion  ;  and  the  history  of  the  various  strange  and 
wild  speculations,  into  which  philosophers  have  been  led  by 
it,  is  a  mere  record  of  human  folly  in  one  of  its  various 
forms.  Hence,  if  this  be  made  the  leading  topic  in  a  general 
history  of  philosophy,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  principal 
ly  directed  to  one  of  the  least  valuable  and  interesting  por 
tions  of  the  subject.  The  writer,  if  he  is  true  to  his  plan, 
will  be  obliged  to  dwell  at  greater  length,  and  with  more  care, 

*  Y  a-t-il  quelque  chose  ?  C'est  une  terrible  question,  &  laquelle  on  n'a  pa$ 
assez  pense.  Letter  to  Frederic, 
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precisely  on  those  periods  when  the  general  science  was 
at  the  lowest  point,  and  on  those  characters,  who  have  done 
least  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Socrates,  for 
example,  the  most  remarkable  person  in  the  whole  history  of 
philosophy,  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  place  whatever  in  a 
work  written  on  this  plan ;  since  he  made  no  attempt  what 
ever  to  solve  the  terrible  question  ;  while  the  visionaries  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  who  built  up  a  vast '  castle  in  the  air,' 
of  the  wildest  imaginations,  on  the  basis  of  a  false  theory 
on  the  origin  of  knowledge,  must  receive  an  attention  ex 
actly  proportioned  to  their  want  of  real  merit.  If  it  were 
proper  to  select  one  branch  of  philosophy,  as  the  leading 
topic  in  a  summary  review  of  the  whole  science,  it  strikes  us, 
that  the  moral  relation  existing  between  man  and  the  universe 
would  be  more  suitable  for  this  purpose,  than  the  intellectual 
one,  as  being  of  itself  of  far  more  practical  importance,  and 
as  naturally  fixing  the  attention  on  the  most  instructive  and 
agreeable  parts  of  the  inquiry.  It  may  be  remarked,  how 
ever,  that  the  correct  taste  and  sound  judgment  of  M.  de 
Gerando  have  led  him  to  avoid,  in  a  great  measure,  any  incon 
venience  of  the  kind  alluded  to  by  deviating,  as  occasion 
required,  from  a  too  strict  adherence  to  his  plan  ;  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult,  on  any  system,  to  compress  within 
the  compass  of  a  work  of  this  extent  a  greater  mass  of 
valuable  matter  relating  to  the  general  subject,  than  we  find 
in  the  one  before  us. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  necessary  order  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials,  our  author  has  distinguished 
five  successive  periods  in  the  progress  of  intellectual  and 
moral  science,  and  has  divided  his  entire  work  into  the  same 
number  of  corresponding  sections.  The  first  period  com 
prises  the  time  anterior  to  Socrates  ;  the  second  terminates  at 
the  age  of  Cicero ;  the  third  describes  the  decline  and  fall 
of  philosophy,  and  ends  with  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  ; 
the  fourth  brings  us  to  the  epoch  of  Descartes  and  Bacon ; 
and  the  fifth  to  our  own  times.  The  four  first  occupy  the 
work  before  us  ;  the  fifth  is  reserved  for  the  subsequent  divi 
sion  of  the  entire  treatise,  of  which  the  second  edition  is  not 
yet  published.  The  new  matter,  contained  in  the  present 
edition,  consists  principally  of  copious  annotations  appended 
to  each  of  the  chapters.  We  shall  not  of  course  be  able,  ic 
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the  compass  of  an  article,  to  follow  M.  de  Gerando  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  interesting  researches ;  but  shall 
endeavor  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  his  manner,  and  of 
the  contents  of  his  work,  by  a  notice  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  passages,  accompanied  with  occasional  extracts. 

The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  first  of  the  periods  above 
distinguished  are  extremely  sca'nty.  Very  little  information 
has  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
schools,  then  principally  in  vogue,  commonly  called  the  Ionic 
and  Italian,  or  their  respective  founders,  Thales  and  Pytha 
goras  ;  and  the  little  we  have  can  hardly  be  received  with  im 
plicit  credit.  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  even  in  his  time  nothing 
was  known  of  Thales  except  by  tradition  ;  and  there  is  great 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  common  accounts  of  the  opinions 
of  these  extraordinary  men  were  transmitted  by  persons,  who 
did  not  understand  them,  and  who  substituted  their  own 
crude  imaginations  for  the  juster  views  of  their  masters. 
Thus  the  leading  principle  attributed  to  Thales  is,  that  water 
is  the  first  cause  or  principle  of  everything,  and  he  has 
accordingly  been  regarded  by  many  as  an  atheist.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to 
physical  science,  and  his  celebrated  axiom  doubtless  meant 
nothing  more,  than  that  the  changes  we  find  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  structure  of  the  globe  were  produced  by  the 
action  of  water.  This  was  an  ancient  tradition  current 
among  the  oriental  sages,  to  whom  the  first  Greek  philoso 
phers  were  probably  indebted  for  most  of  these  notions ;  and 
we  even  can  see  the  traces  of  it  in  the  account  of  the  crea 
tion  in  Genesis,  where  the  chaotic  mass  which  existed  before 
the  introduction  of  order,  is  represented  as  consisting  of 
water.  *  The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  waters.'  Thales  was  therefore 
not  an  atheist,  but  a  Neptunian.  Pythagoras,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  represented  as  placing  the  first  cause  and  essence  of  every 
thing  in  numbers.  One  is  the  active  principle,  or  the  Divi 
nity;  two  the  passive  principle,  or  matter;  and  so  of  others. 
These  assertions,  literally  taken,  convey  no  idea  whatever, 
and  are  wholly  unintelligible.  They  are,  therefore,  probably 
conclusions  drawn  by  an  inferior  disciple  of  the  great  Sami- 
an  from  some  leading  doctrine  of  an  entirely  different  cha 
racter. 
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M.  de  Gerando  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  Pythagoras  had 
personified  the  abstract  notions  of  the  numbers,  and  converted 
them  in  his  imagination  into  independent  and  substantial 
beings.  Such  a  system  would  resemble  pretty  nearly  the 
heresy  of  certain  philosophers,  refuted  by  Seneca,  who  con 
sidered  the  four  cardinal  virtues  as  so  many  living  animals ; 
and  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  a  person 
of  the  superior  intellect,  which  we  know  Pythagoras  to  have 
possessed,  could  have  possibly  adopted  it;  notwithstanding 
the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  there  is  no  absurdity  so  glaring, 
that  it  has  not  been  maintained  by  some  philosopher  at  one 
time  or  another.  The  probability  is,  that  Pythagoras,  who 
had  a  correct  notion  of  the  solar  system  in  its  general  features, 
intended  to  imply  by  the  doctrine  in  question,  that  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  universe,  and  determine  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  correspond  with  the  properties  of  num 
bers,  and  may  be  expressed  by  them.  Democritus,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  has  come  down  to  posterity  with  the  title  of 
the  laughing  philosopher?  attributed  the  same  phenomenon  to 
the  operation  of  an  independent  principle  of  motion  existing 
in  each  of  the  atoms,  or  monads,  comprising  the  universe,  in 
consequence  of  which,  they  form  themselves  naturally  into  se 
parate  revolving  spheres,  or  whirlpools,  and  thus  produce  the 
appearances  we  see.  These  two  philosophers  had,  therefore, 
anticipated  to  a  certain  extent,  the  systems  of  Descartes  and 
Newton.  The  remark  was  made  by  Condorcet,  in  his  sketch 
of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  is  quoted  with  appro 
bation  by  M.  de  Gerando,  although,  as  we  have  observed 
before,  he  seems  disposed  in  another  passage  to  put  a  differ 
ent  construction  on  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers. 
The  system  attributed  to  Democritus  is  so  absurd,  that  if  it 
had  not  since  been  seriously  maintained  by  Descartes  and 
others,  one  might  be  tempted  to  imagine,  that  the  good 
humored  sage  merely  intended,  in  proposing  it,  to  act  up  to 
his  general  character,  and  make  himself  merry  at  the  expense 
of  his  disciples.  Heraclitus,  whose  serious  wisdom,  in 
regard  to  moral  subjects,  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  remark 
able  contrast  with  the  '  instructive  mirth'  of  the  sage  of 
Abdera,  and  who  is  commonly  known  as  the  weeping  philo" 
sopher,  appears  to  have  been,  in  physical  science,  a  Vulca- 
nian,  and  held,  in  opposition  to  Thales,  that  fire,  and  not 
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water,  is  the  universal  principle.  Perhaps  the  continual  con 
templation  of  his  favorite  element  made  his  eyes  look  red, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  he  was  addicted  to 
the  melting  mood.  He  was,  also,  surnamed  the  Obscure  ; 
but  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  the  difficulty  of  understanding  his 
works  was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  any  proper  punctu 
ation.  Hippocrates,  the  physician,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Heraclitus,  and  is  justly  ranked  among  the  most 
distinguished  philosophers  of  this  period.  Empedocles  of 
Agrigentum  is  another  of  the  great  names  belonging  to  it, 
but  we  know  little,  with  certainty,  of  his  life  or  opinions.  He 
is  represented  by  several  writers,  as  having  lived  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  enthusiasm,  and  as  having  wrought  miracles  ;  but 
if  he  had  really  possessed  this  gift,  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
'he  would  have  'leapt  fondly  into  ^Etna's  flames,'  in  order  to  be 
thought  a  god. 

Anaxagoras,  surnamed  ./Vows,  or  Intelligence,  the  friend  of 
Pericles,  probably  the  master  of  Socrates — Anaxagoras 
seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  the  greatest  character 
of  this  epoch ;  or,  at  least,  is  the  one  whose  greatness  is  best 
attested  by  authentic  evidence.  The  enthusiastic  approbation 
with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  M.  de  Gerando  is  equally  hon 
orable  to  both. 

(  We  now  arrive/  says  our  author, ( at  the  epoch  of  the  illustrious 
Anaxagoras,  whose  memory  was  held  in  such  just  and  unanimous 
respect  by  all  antiquity.  Even  now,  through  the  long  course  of 
intervening  ages  that  separate  us,  we  salute  him  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  Considering  the  importance  and  grandeur  of 
the  notion  of  an  intelligent  first  cause,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
publish,  his  name  would  well  deserve  to  mark  a  period  in  the  his 
tory  of  philosophy.  The  Ionic  school,  in  which  he  was  instructed, 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  first  cause,  or  principle  of  order, 
which  they  called  the  soul  of  the  ivorld,  but  they  supposed  it  to  be 
in  some  way  confounded  and  identified  with  the  matter  of  the 
universe.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first,  who  established  with  distinct 
ness  and  precision  the  separation  between  them.  He  taught,  that 
the  universe  is  an  effect  entirely  distinct  from  the  cause  that  produc 
ed  it.  This  cause  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  other  being. 
It  is  one  and  eternal.  It  acts  upon  the  world  as  the  artist  upon 
his  materials.  Power  had  before  been  considered  as  the  principal 
attribute  of  the  first  cause ;  Anaxagoras  added  that  of  intelligence. 
This  glorious  and  invaluable  truth  had  not  been,  before  his  time; 
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demonstrated  with  fulness  and  precision.  The  mass  of  mankind 
had  always  entertained  some  notions  of  it,  by  the  mere  effect  of 
the  natural  religious  instinct.  Those,  who  thought  more  deeply, 
had  perceived  that  the  chain  of  effects  must  terminate  in  a  first 
cause ;  that  this  cause  must  produce  these  effects  by  action,  and 
that  action  supposes  a  being  endowed  with  thought  and  will ;  but 
they  had  not  stated  the  argument  in  a  methodical  way,  nor  had 
they  drawn  their  conclusions  directly  from  a  view  of  the  general 
harmony  of  the  universe.  This  merit  was  reserved  for  Anaxago- 
ras.  He  was  the  first,  who  clearly  perceived  and  distinctly  taught, 
that  the  appearances  of  the  universe  are  all  connected  together 
and  form  one  system  ;  that  order  is  the  chain  which  unites,  and  the 
supreme  law  which  governs  them  ;  that  this  universal  system,  thus 
connected,  supposes  a  single  directing  principle,  or  in  other  words, 
an  omniscient  and  almighty  mind.' 

Such  were  the  sublime  notions  of  Anaxagoras,  and  his 
life  appears  to  have  done  honor  to  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  his  principles. 

*  He  possessed,'  says  our  author,  f  a  considerable  fortune,  but 
disdained  sensual  pleasures,  and  gave  himself  up  exclusively  to  the 
search  after  truth.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  noblest 
occupation  of  man  was  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  and 
the  study  of  nature.  When  he  was  reproached  with  indifference  to 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  he  replied,  lifting  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  "  Oh  no !  my  country  is  very  dear  to  me."  He  supported 
the  persecutions,  to  which  he  was  subjected,  with  courage,  and  with 
out  discontinuing  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  truth.  This  philosopher 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Homer,  and  called  him  the  teacher  of  jus 
tice  and  virtue.  From  this  poet,  he  probably  derived  the  majestic 
eloquence,  that  adorned  his  conversations  and  his  writings.  He 
resided  at  Athens  in  habits  of  intimate  association  with  Pericles 
and  Euripides.  There  too  he  met  with  Phidias,  and  lived  much 
in  his  society.  These  two  immortal  geniuses  were  attached  to  each 
other  by  affinity  of  character,  and  doubtless  derived  great  assist 
ance  in  their  various  pursuits  from  their  mutual  intercourse.  They 
were  the  first  persons,  who  took  a  correct  view  of  the  real  dignity 
of  art  and  science,  and  who  discovered  the  secret  of  the  true  su 
blime  and  beautiful  in  moral  and  in  sensible  objects.  They  found 
it  to  consist  in  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human,  the  ideal  and 
the  real.  In  the  writings  of  Anaxagoras,  the  notion  of  a  higher 
intelligence  diffused  a  religious  light  over  the  whole  face  of  nature ; 
while  the  same  great  conception  beamed  in  beautiful  forms  from 
under  the  chisel  of  Phidias ;  and  inspired  him  in  the  execution  of 
those  master  pieces  of  art,  which  have  been  the  admiration  and 
delight  of  all  succeeding  ages.' 
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Anaxagoras,  as  is  well  known,  was  sentenced  to  banish 
ment  by  an  Athenian  tribunal,  on  a  charge  of  atheism,  a 
worthy  prelude  to  the  judicial  assassination  of  Socrates  for 
the  same  offence. 

At  the  close  of  his  account  of  the  first  period,  our  author 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  singular  class  of  persons,  who  made 
their  appearance  about  this  time  in  Greece,  under  the  name 
of  the  Sophists.     It  would  seem,  that  this  was  an  appellation 
which  they  assumed  themselves,  and  which  they  rendered  so 
infamous  by  their  corrupt  principles  and  actions,  and  by  their 
vicious  modes  of  reasoning,  that  it  has  been  regarded  ever 
since  as  a  term  of  reproach.     It  is  rather  difficult,  however, 
to  ascertain  exactly  in  what  way  these  persons  were  classed 
as  a  sect.     Aristotle  states,  that  sophistry  is  the  art  of  appear 
ing  wise  without  being  so,  and  that  a  sophist  is  a  person,  who 
teaches  this  art  for  money.     Cicero  tells  us,  that  they  attri 
buted  the  order  of  the  universe  to  chance,  and  had  no  belief 
in  an  overruling  Providence.     And  it  appears  from  Thucy- 
dides,  that  they  considered   force  as  the  only  principle  of 
moral  obligation.     To  judge  from  these  hints,  we  should  con 
sider  them  as  a  sect  of  materialists.     Other  authorities,  how 
ever,  seem  to  intimate,  that  the  opinions  of  the  Sophists  were 
not  uniform,  and  that  some  of  them  were  attached  to  one 
school  of  philosophy,  and  some  to  another.     Individuals,  de 
signated  by  this  epithet,  are  even  mentioned  with  approbation 
by  the  same  authors,  who  show  the  least  favor  to  the  class. 
Thus  Prodicus  is  described   by  Plato  as  a  Sophist,  while 
Xenophon  calls  him   the  divine,  and  attributes  to  him  the 
beautiful  and  highly  moral  apologue  of  the  choice  of  Her 
cules.     We  have  not  room  to  go  at  length  into  an  examina 
tion  of  the  real  character  and  opinions  of  these  persons.     It 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  name  meant  originally,  and  while 
it  was  used  in  a  good  sense,  nothing  more  than  a  professional 
instructer  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric  ;  as  we  find  the  feature 
of  teaching  for  hire  a  prominent  one  in  every  description  of 
the  Sophists.     However  this  may  be,  it  appears  that  one  of 
their  favorite  modes  of  instruction  was  putting  questions  to 
their  pupils ;  and  it  was  from  them  that  Socrates  borrowed 
the  interrogative  method,  which  he  afterwards  turned  against 
them  with  so  much  effect. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  intellectual  and  moral 
science,  which  opens  with  Socrates,  and  closes  with  Cicero., 
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is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all.     The  first 
is,  for  the  most  part,  an  age  of  injudicious  attempts,  conducted 
on  false   principles,  and   terminating   in  very  unsatisfactory 
results.     It  represents  the   infancy  or  preparatory  state  of 
philosophy,  and  it  is  in  the  second,  that  the  science  may  be 
fairly  said  to  have  been  created.     During  the  second  period, 
the  great  problems  were  first  stated  with  precision,  and  the 
principal  different  solutions,  that  may  be  given  of  them,  were 
distinctly  perceived.     Hence  nothing  remained  for  succeed 
ing  inquirers,  who  were  content  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
a  rational  method,  but  to  build  on  the  foundations  of  their 
predecessors.     This  has,  accordingly,  been  done  from  that 
day  to  the  present.     Later  writers  have  completed,  explained, 
and  corrected  the  results  obtained  by  the  ancients,  but  have 
still  followed  in  the  leading  tracks,  which  they  had  marked 
out.      The    intellectual    philosophers    of  the   experimental 
school,   including  Locke  and  his  followers,  in  France  and 
Scotland,  have  all  wrought  upon  the  basis  furnished  by  Aris 
totle  ;  and  the  modern  idealists,  in  like  manner,  with  Leibnitz 
and  Kant  at  their  head,  have  presented  under  new  modifica 
tions  the  leading  notions  of  Plato.     Political    science,  the 
third  great  division  of  morals,  is  perhaps  the  one  which  was 
least  satisfactorily  treated  by  the  ancients,  and  in  which  the 
greatest  improvements  have  been  made,  or  still  remain  to  be 
made.     The  great  men,  that  adorned  this  period,  and  con 
ferred  such  vast  benefits  on  the  world,  have  justly  been  the 
objects  ever  since  of  a  veneration  bordering  on  idolatry.    The 
enlightened  and  the  unenlightened  have  been  equally  ready 
to  admit  their  merits.     After  their  writings  had  ceased  to  be 
understood  or  studied,  their  names  still  held  an  undisputed 
sway  over  the  cloistered  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages ;  and 
upon  the  revival  of  learning,  they  exchanged  this  '  barbaric 
empire'    for   the  more  congenial  homage  of  intelligent  and 
inquiring  minds,  who  found  that  the  study  of  nature  on  ra 
tional  principles  brought  them  back  at  once  into  the  track  of 
the  ancients. 

Although  Socrates,  whose  attention  was  devoted  exclu 
sively  to  morals,  has,  in  reality,  no  place  in  the  work  before 
us,  M.  de  Gerando  has,  nevertheless,  judiciously  departed 
from  a  too  strict  adherence  to  his  plan,  and  has  made  him 
the  subject  of  a  long  and  very  interesting  chapter.  After 
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paying  this  tribute  to  the  great  founder  of  ethical  science,  our 
author  passes  rapidly  over  the  schools,  that  were  formed 
under  the  influence  of  his  lessons,  until  he  comes  to  those  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  two  first  names  in  the  intellectual 
science  of  that,  and  all  succeeding  ages.  M.  de  Gerando 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  writings  of  both  these 
philosophers,  as  well  as  of  their  principal  commentators,  and 
dwells  at  great  length,  and  with  evident  satisfaction,  on  this 
part  of  his  subject.  The  following  parallel,  though  somewhat 
too  elaborate  and  artificial,  is,  upon  the  whole,  powerfully 
drawn,  and  exhibits  the  general  conception  formed  by  our 
author  of  the  characters  of  the  two  writers,  and  of  the  relation 
in  which  they  stand  to  each  other. 

.'  We  find  between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  some  degree,  the  same 
sort  of  relation,  which  exists  between  the  inventors  of  models  in 
the  arts,  and  the  writers,  or  critics,  who  follow  them,  and  deduce 
from  the  study  of  their  models  a  system  of  general  rules.  The  field 
of  speculation  occupied  by  Plato  is  vast,  because  his  point  of  view 
is  elevated,  but  it  is  not  always  defined  with  sufficient  distinctness. 
The  observations  of  Aristotle  are  the  result  of  personal  inquiry  or 
reflection.  He  visits  every  place,  notices  every  object,  and  deter 
mines  with  exactness  its  shape  and  dimensions.  Hence,  though 
his  researches  are  less  extensive,  his  views  are  much  more  precise, 
than  those  of  his  rival.  Plato  contemplates,  reflects,  and  imagines. 
Aristotle  observes  and  arranges.  Plato  seems  to  draw  entirely 
upon  his  own  mind  for  everything,  even  to  the  subjects  of  which 
he  treats.  Aristotle  is  equally  original,  but  collects  his  materials 
from  abroad,  and  employs  himself  in  giving  them  proper  forms. 
Plato  brings  down  the  light  of  knowledge  from  a  higher  and  mys 
terious  region ;  Aristotle  strikes  it  out  from  the  objects  we  see 
around  us.  Imagination  is  the  province  of  the  former,  and  reality 
of  the  latter.  One  is  the  king  of  speculation,  and  the  other  the 
master  of  arts.  The  former  disdains,  as  doubtful  and  deceptive, 
all  the  information  furnished  by  the  senses ;  while  the  latter  treats 
as  chimerical  everything  not  founded  in  actual  experience.  Plato 
has  no  wish  to  impose  his  own  opinions  on  us  as  laws  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  scarcely  ventures  to  state  them  in  a  positive  form.  He 
guides  us  into  the  track,  which  leads  to  his  conclusions,  and  then 
leaves  us  to  follow  it  out,  so  that  we  seem  to  be  thinking  for  our 
selves  even  while  we  are  adopting  his  ideas.  Aristotle  is  not  con 
tented  with  stating  his  own  views  distinctly.,  but  asserts  them  with 
a  sort  of  authority,  chains  us  down  to  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  close 
ness  of  his  reasoning,  and  draws  a  circle  round  us,  from  which  we 
attempt  in  vain  to  escape.  Plato  has  but  one  method,  and  that  an 
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artificial  one.     His  writings  are  all  in  a  dramatic  form.     He  brings 
his  characters  on  the  stage,  and  keeps  himself  behind  the  scenes. 
Aristotle  reasons  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  always  in  his  own 
person.     His  works  are  a  complete  code  of  laws,  promulgated  in 
his  own  name,  in  which  he  foresees  and  directs  everything  down 
to  the  most  minute  details.     In  reading  Plato  we  seem  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  a  noble  minded  friend.    We  feel  inspired  and  encouraged. 
We  think  better  of  ourselves,  and  are  even  willing  to  be  in  the 
wrong  in  so  good   company.     With  Aristotle  we  find  ourselves 
under  the  rod  of  an  instructer,  capable,  indeed,  of  educating  the 
whole  human  race,  but  still  a  hard  master,  who  regulates  our  ac 
tions,  dictates  our  opinions,  and  even  prescribes  the  language  in 
which  we  must  express  them.     In  return  for  our  obedience,  we 
feel  the  repose  and  security,  which  attend  the  acquiescence  in  any 
established  system.     Plato's  views  are  uniformly   directed  to  the 
single  object  of  arriving  at  the  source  of  all  truth,  by  studying  the 
general  laws  of  the  universe,  and  he  means  to  deduce  from  this 
common  fountain  the  principles  of  each  particular  science.     Aris 
totle  studies  the  laws  of  every  science  in  the  science  itself,  and 
directs  his  attention  to  the  discovery  and  classification  of  individual 
facts.     The  manner  of  Plato  is  warm  and  enthusiastic.     He  thinks 
with  all  his  soul,  and  inspires  us  with  emotion  even  in  his  coolest 
moments.     The  other  is  always  didactic.     There  is  no  heat  in  the 
light  which  he  throws  on  the  subject.     The  severest  reason  pre 
sides  in  all  his  lessons ;  he  addresses  himself  to  the  understanding, 
and  puts  us  on  our  guard  against  any  kind  of  excitement.     Plato, 
in  short,  is  the  high  priest  of  philosophy,  and  the  father  of  his  pupils, 
while  Aristotle  has  the  character  of  a  judge  and  a  schoolmaster.' 

It  is  pretty  evident,  from  the  manner  of  this  parallel,  that 
Plato  is  the  favorite  with  M.  de  Gerando.  If  we  consider 
the  two  persons,  merely  as  philosophers,  or  searchers  after 
truth,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  our 
author's  preference  is  unjust,  even  on  his  own  showing.  But 
where  both  the  parties  have  so  much  merit,  it  is  almost  invi 
dious  to  institute  comparisons.  In  the  following  passage,  our 
author  draws  the  character  of  Plato  in  a  more  direct  forrru 

6  Nature  had  united  in  Plato  her  richest  and  most  various  gifts, 
as  if  she  had  been  creating  for  some  particular  purpose  the  finest 
genius  in  philosophy,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  possessed, 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities  which  lead  to  excellence  in  the 
fine  arts,  the  inspiration  that  seeks  for  models  in  the  ideal  world, 
the  power  of  imitation  which  revives  at  pleasure  the  objects  that 
have  once  been  observed,  the  imagination  that  gives  brilliancy  and 
life  to  these  recollections,  and  the  exquisite  sense  of  proportion. 
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propriety,  and  harmony,  which  arranges  details  in  the  most  agree 
able  forms.  With  these  faculties,  he  had  also  the  power  of  abstrac 
tion,  that  belongs  to  thinking  minds,  and  enables  them  to  reduce 
individual  objects  into  classes,  and  to  consider  them  under  a  com 
mon  point  of  view.  He  embraces  with  a  glance  the  vast  variety 
of  appearances  that  fill  the  universe.  His  plans  are  all  conceived 
on  a  great  scale,  and  executed  with  an  overflowing  richness  and 
splendor  of  materials.  In  a  principle  he  sees  the  most  remote 
consequences ;  in  an  effect  the  most  distant  causes.  Never  before 
had  similar  subjects  been  treated  in  forms  at  once  so  comprehen 
sive  and  so  well  connected.  And  yet  his  observations  are  so  nice, 
and  his  distinctions  so  delicate,  that  he  often  appears  subtle,  and  is 
able  to  contend  successfully  with  the  most  artful  reasoners.  He 
sees  things  at  the  same  time  in  the  largest  masses  and  in  the  mi 
nutest  elements.  In  respect  of  manner,  his  expressions  glow  with 
a  certain  internal  warmth  and  enthusiasm,  which  are  however 
always  kept  within  suitable  limits,  or  rather  seem  to  conform  of 
themselves,  and  without  an  effort,  to  the  laws  of  good  taste. 

*  Having  once  formed  a  correct  conception  of  the  character  of 
this  extraordinary  genius,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  the  peculiar  form, 
which  science  must  necessarily  have  assumed  in  his  hands.  A 
poetical  spirit  had  predominated  in  the  attempts  at  philosophical 
investigation  made  by  most  of  his  predecessors.  In  him,  philosophy 
and  poetry  are  strictly  combined,  and  united,  as  it  were,  in  mar 
riage.  He  carried  to  perfection  the  art  of  poetry,  as  applied  to 
scientific  subjects,  if  we  may  use  such  language,  and  became  the 
Homer  of  philosophy.  This  is  the  reason  that  his  fame  has  come 
down  unimpaired,  through  such  a  lapse  of  ages,  and  that  he  ap 
pears  to  us  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  representative  of  all  anti 
quity.  For  poetry  never  grows  old ;  and  the  works  of  Plato,  two 
thousand  years  after  they  were  written,  are  as  full  of  life  and  fresh 
ness  as  ever,  and  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  few  classical  mo 
dels,  which  men  of  taste  are  never  weary  of  studying. 

( It  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  his  merits,  that  we 
should  recollect  the  manner  in  which  his  intellect  was  trained. 
No  individual  was  ever  placed  in  circumstances  so  favorable  for  the 
formation  of  a  philosophical  character,  and  we  may  add,  that  it 
requires  such  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  so  extraordinary  a  genius.  The  reading  of  the  poets 
was  his  first  favorite  employment,  and  his  first  ambition  was  to 
imitate  them.  He  attempted  successively  the  epic,  dramatic,  and 
lyric  forms ;  and  also  cultivated  painting  and  music ;  but  he  soon 
abandoned  these  pursuits  for  more  serious  ones.  He  then  studied 
geometry,  and'  this  science  served  with  him  as  an  introduction  to 
other  abstract  speculations.  It  was,  therefore,  in  conformity  with 
his  own  practice,  that  he  required  a  similar  preparation  of  his  fol- 
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lowers.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and 
after  his  master's  death,  retired  with  several  of  his  disciples  to  Me- 
gara.  The  travels  of  Plato  are  celebrated.  They  were  so  many 
voyages  of  discovery  in  search,  of  moral  truth.  In  Italy  he  met 
with  the  sages,  who  inherited  the  wisdom  of  Pythagoras.  From 
the  Egyptian  priests  he  learnt  their  astronomy,  and  he  endeavored 
to  penetrate  their  mysterious  traditions.  His  intercourse  with  them 
produced  a  lasting  effect  on  his  manner,  and  doubtless  contribut 
ed  to  give  him  the  remarkable  dignity,  the  sort  of  pomp  and 
pride,  which  he  delights  to  assume,  and  which  invest  him,  when  he 
teaches,  with  a  sacerdotal  character.  He  visited  every  part  of 
Greece,  dwelt  thrice  in  Sicily,  and  observed  in  person  the  forms  of 
government,  the  institutions,  laws  and  manners  of  different  nations. 
In  the  popular  states  he  witnessed  the  effects  of  liberty ;  and 
studied  in  courts  the  characters  of  princes.  He  never  took  a  part 
himself  in  public  affairs,  and  was  even  jealously  attached  to  his 
independence,  thinking  that  it  was  empire  enough  for  him  to  found 
and  govern  his  own  academy.' 

The  following  portrait  of  the  { mighty  Stagyrite'  is  drawn 
with  a  less  partial  hand,  but  probably  gives  a  pretty  correct 
view  of  the  leading  traits  of  his  character. 

( Aristotle  enjoyed  several  advantages,  which  his  predecessor, 
(Plato,)  wanted,  besides  that  of  succeeding  him  in  the  order  of 
time.  His  father,  who  was  a  physician,  had  directed  his  attention 
very  early  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Books  were  then  very 
scarce,  and  so  exorbitantly  dear,  that  no  private  individual  could 
think  of  founding  a  library  at  his  own  expense.  Aristotle  was 
permitted  to  draw  at  discretion  on  a  royal  treasury  for  this  pur 
pose,  and  he  brought  together  the  largest  collection  of  manuscripts 
that  had  then  been  seen.  The  expedition  of  Alexander  into  Asia 
opened  new  sources  of  information  in  history,  geography,  and  all 
the  positive  sciences,  and  Aristotle  had  the  freest  access  to  them 
from  the  nature  of  his  personal  situation.  He  received,  as  presents 
from  this  great  conqueror,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  immense  col 
lections  in  the  various  departments  of  science ;  and  the  care  of 
arranging  these  specimens  was  equivalent,  of  itself,  to  a  course  of 
experimental  philosophy. 

'  Aristotle  was  certainly  the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  philoso 
phers  ;  but  his  genius,  instead  of  being  crushed  under  the  mass  of 
his  erudition,  derived  from  it  additional  vigor  and  originality. 
After  making  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  done 
before  him,  and  without  taking  any  account  of  authorities,  he  com 
pares  opinions,  doubts,  examines,  and  finally  decides  for  himself. 
He  treats  the  other  philosophers  with  an  apparent  feeling  of 
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superiority ;  and  they  seem  to  follow  in  his  train,  like  captives  in 
the  triumphant  procession  of  a  conqueror.  While  his  great  pupil 
was  traversing  and  subduing  Asia,  Aristotle  founded  a  more  just 
and  lasting  empire  in  the  realms  of  science,  and  added  new  pro 
vinces  to  the  territory  of  the  human  mind. 

6  Several  other  circumstances,  which  had  not  been  much  remark 
ed,  had  their  effect  on  the  genius  of  Aristotle.  He  was  deficient 
in  some  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  brilliant  orator  and  writer ; 
and  therefore  sought  to  obtain  a  reputation  of  a  different  kind,  by 
presenting  knowledge  in  precise  and  accurate  forms.  He  had  pass 
ed  a  great  part  of  his  life  at  the  courts  of  princes,  in  countries 
where,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  individual,  even  law  and  order 
were  founded  on  passive  obedience.  Athens  itself,  at  the  time 
when  Aristotle  opened  his  Lyceum  there,  had  lost  its  national  exist 
ence.  The  golden  days  of  liberty  had  vanished  like  a  dream, 
and  the  fine  glow  of  patriotic  feeling  had  departed  with  them. 
Aristotle  had  been  employed  eight  years  as  the  tutor  of  Alexander ; 
and  the  habits  of  teaching  required  for  public  and  for  private 
instruction  are  essentially  different.  A  private  tutor  must  exercise 
authority,  must  stimulate  or  restrain  his  pupil,  and  expose  his 
own  opinions  in  the  form  of  precepts  rather  than  of  scientific 
principles.  Hence,  in  all  the  writings  of  Aristotle  we  recognise 
the  schoolmaster.  There  was  nothing,  in  fact,  either  within  or  with 
out  him  to  inspire  him  with  enthusiasm.  His  great  experience  of 
life  led  him  to  value  the  positive,  and  to  aim  chiefly  at  practical 
utility.  Hence,  it  was  his  leading  object  to  collect  facts,  and  devise 
methods  of  applying  them ;  and  he  became,  as  it  were,  the  Ar 
chimedes  of  philosophy.' 

All  this  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  terrible  question,  which 
M.  de  Gerando  professes  to  make  the  leading  topic  of  his 
work ;  and  the  reader  will  easily  conclude,  that  he  has  given 
himself  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  his  mode  of  treating  it. 
In  examining  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  comes 
however  to  the  point,  and  very  naturally,  as  the  writings  of 
these  philosophers  had  been  the  fountains  of  materialism  and 
idealism  of  all  succeeding  times.  Although  this  question  does 
not  probably  interest  a  large  class  of  our  readers,  a  few  of 
them  may,  perhaps,  be  pleased  to  see  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  stated  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Plato  holds,  that  our  general  notions  or  ideas  are  not 
abstractions  from  particular  perceptions,  but  forms  on  models 
existing  originally  in  the  divine  mind,  and  innate  in  that  of 
man.  '  Ideas,'  he  observes,  l  are  not  deductions  from  expe- 
vience,  like  the  general  notions  of  which  we  were  speaking 
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just  now,  and  which  are  obtained  by  the  comparison  of  par 
ticular  perceptions.  They  have  a  different  origin.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  explain  the  production  of  them,  if  they 
were  not  independent  of  experience  and  consequently  innate; 
that  is,  placed  in  the  mind  by  God  himself,  to  serve  as  the 
elements  of  knowledge.  Before  they  were  communicated 
to  us,  they  dwelt  in  the  divine  mind,  as  so  many  forms  or 
models  according  to  which  the  Deity  arranged  the  universe.' 
Hence,  then,  ideas  are  supposed  to  have  a  much  more  com 
plete  reality  and  certainty  than  any  merely  sensible  notions. 
Plato  puts  this  doctrine  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates ;  but  in 
doing  this  he  seems  merely  to  have  made  use,  whether  justi 
fiably  or  not,  of  his  ordinary  dramatic  form  of  writing,  with 
out  regard  to  fact ;  since  Aristotle  tells  us  expressly,  that 
Socrates  did  not  distinguish  in  this  way  between  universal 
and  particular  notions.  After  him,  he  adds,  the  distinction 
was  taken,  and  the  name  of  ideas  was  attributed  to  the 
former  class. 

Such  is  the  leading  principle  of  Plato  on  this  subject ;  and 
his  great  disciple  attempts  to  refute  it  in  the  following  way. 

'  If  ideas  are  innate,7  says  Aristotle, '  how  happens  it  that  we 
are  not  always  conscious  of  them,  and  that  it  is  so  long  before  we 
obtain  the  knowledge,  which  they  ought  to  impart  to  us  ?  How 
can  we  have  an  idea  of  a  thing,  which  we  have  never  perceived  ? 
To  call  our  ideas  models,  on  which  existing  objects  were  formed, 
is  merely  a  poetical  figure.  Who  is  there,  that  acts  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  these  supposed  models  ?  We  know  that  objects  may 
exist,  may  be  made  without  reference  to  them.  Besides,  there 
would  be,  on  this  supposition,  several  models  for  the  same  thing, 
since  everything  may  be  ranked  under  several  classes.  It  is  im 
possible  to  separate  in  fact  the  notion  of  the  kind  from  that  of  the 
individual;  and  ideas  have  no  substantial  existence  independent, 
of  their  objects.  There  are  many  things,  which  nobody  pretends 
have  been  formed  agreeably  to  these  ideas,  as  houses,  rings,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  why  should  not  this  be  the  case  with  others  ?  .  The 
reasoning,  which  is  employed  to  support  this  theory,  has  no  solid 
foundation ;  and  admitting  the  truth  of  it,  it  serves  no  useful  pur 
pose,  and  explains  no  natural  phenomena.  Plato  was  therefore 
clearly  in  an  error.  His  ideas  are  evidently  a  product  of  the 
understanding,  formed  by  a  generalization  of  the  particular  qualities 
of  individual  objects.  ******  It  belongs  to  experience  to  furnish 
the  principles  of  every  science.  Thus,  astronomy  rests  on  the 
observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.,  by  means  of  which  we  dis- 
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cover  the  laws,  that  regulate  their  motions ;  and  so  of  other  branches. 
But  if  the  light  of  perception  fails  us,  all  science  fails  with  it. 
We  derive  our  conclusions  either  from  induction  or  demonstration. 
By  induction  we  ascend  from  particular  perceptions  to  general  prin 
ciples,  and  by  these,  in  time,  we  are  able  to  demonstrate ;  so  that 
all  our  knowledge  rests  ultimately  on  the  same  basis.' 

These  leading  notions  on  both  sides  are  developed  at  con 
siderable  length  by  our   author,  and  supported  by  a  number 
of  passages  from  the  two  writers.     It  is  curious  to  see  how 
little  the  speculations  of  subsequent  inquirers,  up  to  the  pre 
sent  day,  have  proceeded  beyond  the  positions  here   taken. 
In  the  extract  from  Aristotle  we  find  the  Baconian  theory  of 
induction,  as  clearly  stated   as  it  could   have  been  by  the 
illustrious  Chancellor  himself,  and  we  can  hardly  justify  him 
in  calling  this  method  a  new  one — novum  organum — in  oppo 
sition  to  the  organon,  or  method  of  Aristotle,  which  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Stagyrite  to  his  work  on  logic.     In  the 
same  extract  we  find  the  doctrine  of  Locke  on  the  origin  of 
knowledge,    and    his   refutation    of    the    theory   of   innate 
ideas.     In  the   passage  from  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
recognise  the  distinction  taken  by  Kant  between  purely  ration 
al  and  empirical  (experimental)  notions.     This  dispute,  like 
most  others,  might  probably  be  brought  within  a  very  narrow 
compass,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by  the  definition  of  a  few 
terms.     The  two  theories  are  rather  different,  than  opposite 
modes  of  considering  the  same  facts.     If  we  admit,  as  Plato 
and  Aristotle  both  did,  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  first 
cause,  the  laws  of  nature,  which  correspond  with  our  ge 
neral  notions,  must  be  looked  upon  as  revelations  of  his  will. 
They  may  be  said  to  exist  in  the  divine  mind  as  intentions, 
independently  of  any  perception  of  ours,  and  are  the  models 
upon  which  all  individual  objects  are  formed.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  laws  or  general  notions,  as  realised  in  the  ap 
pearances  of  nature,  can  only  be  known  to  us,  as  far  as  they 
are  deduced  from  our  own  perceptions.     Plato  has,  there 
fore,  looked  upon  general  notions,  or  ideas,  under   a  reli 
gious,    and  Aristotle   under  a  philosophical  point  of  view. 
If  there  is   any  error  in  the  system  of  Plato,  it  lies  in  stat 
ing,  that  these  ideas  are  innate   and   have  an  existence  in 
our  minds,  independently  of  perception,  a  proposition,  which, 
in  its  obvious  and  literal  sense,  is  quite  absurd,  but  which 
was  probably  understood  by  him  in  some  other  way.     This, 
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This,  as  Our  readers  are  aware,  is  the  precise  point  on 
which  the  dispute  turns ;  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
any  two  persons,  who  should  agree  on  a  definition  of  the 
word  innate,  would  afterwards  differ  on  the  question  of 
innate  ideas.  Even  Kant,  who  has  revived  this  doctrine  in  a 
new  form,  does  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  any  of  our 
ideas  are  absolutely  independent  of  perception  ;  but  merely 
holds,  that  while  some  of  them  are  directly  furnished  by  the 
senses,  others  are  only  suggested  by  the  act  of  perception, 
and  spring  up  naturally  in  the  mind  on  that  occasion.  In 
like  manner,  the  disputes  on  the  certainty  of  knowledge 
might  probably  be  settled  by  a  few  good  definitions.  Two 
persons,  who  should  first  explain  to  their  mutual  satisfaction 
the  terms  doubt  and  certainty,  would  hardly  find  themselves 
at  variance  on  the  point,  whether  we  ought  to  doubt  the  evi 
dence  of  the  senses,  or  even  on  the  terrible  question,  whether 
we  are  certain  of  the  existence  of  anything,  ourselves  in 
cluded.  It  is  not  our  object,  however,  in  the  present  article, 
to  go  at  much  length  into  the  examination  of  particular 
opinions,  and  we  now  return  to  our  immediate  subject. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  philosophy  closes,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  commencement  and  progress,  with  the 
splendid  apparition  of  Cicero,  whose  works,  as  far  as  we 
possess  them  entire,  give  us  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  in  a 
still  more  complete  and  perfect  form,  than  those  of  Plato ; 
although  his  merit  as  an  original  thinker,  and  even  as  a  fine 
writer,  may  not  be  so  great.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
that  in  either  of  these  respects  there  is  any  other  than  a 
merely  accidental  inferiority.  The  master  is  doubtless  as 
such  above  the  disciple  ;  and  Cicero  throughout  his  works 
acknowledges,  in  the  most  honorable  manner,  his  obligations 
to  his  illustrious  model,  and  is  never  weary  of  speaking  of 
him  with  enthusiastic  admiration.  But  Plato  himself  was 
nearly  as  much  indebted  to  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  his 
other  predecessors,  as  Cicero  was  to  him,  and  the  philoso 
phers  that  followed  him  in  Greece  ;  and  the  merit  of  Plato 
is  far  from  being  particularly  conspicuous,  when  he  thinks 
entirely  for  himself,  as  in  his  theory  of  Ideas,  and  that  of 
government,  where  he  is  notoriously  extravagant,  unnatural, 
and  even  inhuman.  If  Plato  speculated  with  greater  bold- 
ness,  Cicero  appears  to  have  thought  with  more  correctness 
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and  precision ;  and  if  the  style  of  Plato  is  more  poetical  and 
lively,  that  of  Cicero,  without  being  deficient  in  these  attrac 
tive  qualities,  is  more  perspicuous,  more  dignified,  and  on  the 
whole  better  adapted  to  their  common  subjects.  There  is 
no  single  work  of  Plato,  or  any  other  ancient  writer,  that 
can  come  in  competition  with  the  treatise  on  Duties.  Cicero 
has  also  the  merit  of  stating  his  opinions  in  a  more  manly 
and  unaffected  form,  than  the  great  philosophers  of  Greece. 
Most  of  them,  especially  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
adopted  the  plan  of  a  double  doctrine,  and  pretended  to  make 
a  distinction  among  the  truths  they  were  able  to  communi 
cate,  some  of  which  might  be  told  to  every  body,  while 
others  were  too  sublime  for  common  ears,  and  could  only  be 
revealed  with  safety  in  secret  conclave  to  a  privileged  few. 
This  reserve,  it  would  seem,  was  but  little  better  than  mere 
pretence,  because  they  published  their  opinions  on  all  the  most 
important  subjects;  and  could  therefore  have  kept  back 
nothing  of  much  consequence,  unless  it  was  their  contempt 
for  the  common  superstitions  of  the  day.  But  it  was  a  part 
of  the  genius  of  the  oriental  schools,  in  which  these  sages 
were  instructed,  to  delight  in  mysteries,  and  to  wrap  up  wis 
dom  in  a  garb  of  ceremonial  mummery.  The  world  had  in 
some  measure  outgrown  this  childish  taste  before  the  time  of 
Cicero ;  and  he  himself  had  been  weaned  from  it  by  the 
wholesome  training  of  practical  life.  He  gives  his  opinions 
on  the  most  delicate  subjects  with  freedom,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  prudence.  Without  shocking  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  he  shows  us  plainly  enough  how  much  he  was 
above  them.  M.  de  Gerando  has  hardly  allowed  to  Cicero 
so  conspicuous  a  place  as  he  deserves  in  the  history  of  phi 
losophy,  partly  perhaps  because  he  did  little  or  nothing  for 
the  particular  branch,  to  which  our  author  principally  attaches 
himself  in  the  present  work.  He  has  also  thrown  him  inju 
diciously  into  the  commencement  of  the  third  period,  while 
he  evidently  belonged  to  the  second,  by  the  spirit  of  his 
writings,  and  may  be  ranked  indifferently  in  the  order  of 
time  with  one  or  the  other.  His  works  are  the  finest  fruit 
that  remains  to  us  of  the  ripe  and  manly  age  of  ancient 
science ;  and  it  seems  very  singular,  that  he  should  be  as 
signed  to  the  barbarous  period  that  followed,  merely  because 
the  progress  of  corruption  had  commenced  in  a  different  part 
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of  the  world,  before  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  In  his  ac 
count  of  the  second  period,  our  author  dwells  with  suitable 
attention  on  the  several  sects  of  the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans, 
and  the  Skeptics ;  but  on  these  subjects  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself. 

The  third  period  exhibits  the  decline  and  fall  of  philosophy 
from  the  brilliant  state,  in  which  we  have  been  considering  it, 
down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation  and  wretchedness. 
In  the  long  course  of  seven  centuries,  which  this  period  in 
cludes,  M.  de  Gerando  distinguishes  two  principal  groups  or 
classes  of  writers,  namely,  the  Alexandrian,  or  New  Platonists, 
and  the  Christian  Fathers.  This  part  of  the  work  is  exe 
cuted  in  a  very  masterly  way,  and  is  one  of  the  most  instruc 
tive  and  agreeable  of  all.  The  author  has  succeeded  uncom 
monly  well  in  compressing,  within  a  moderate  compass,  a 
large  mass  of  materials,  on  subjects  not  very  familiar  to  the 
public.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  in  detail 
through  his  several  divisions,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  a  very  few  brief  notices  and  extracts  upon  each. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  reigned,  with 
out  opposition,  through  the  whole  western  world,  from  the  be 
ginning  of  our  era  till  the  revival  of  learning.  It  was  adopt 
ed  by  the  Christian  Fathers,  who  concerned  themselves  .with 
philosophy,  and  by  the  Arabians ;  and  was  also  professed 
and  refined  upon  by  the  schoolmen.  The  founders  of  this 
system  had  succeeded  to  their  own  satisfaction,  in  reconciling 
the  differences  between  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  the  Stagy- 
rite  of  the  middle  ages  was  an  Alexandrian  Platonist.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  seize,  and  still  more  so  to  recapitulate 
within  a  few  words,  the  leading  points  of  this  wild  and  vision 
ary  system.  It  has  been  done,  however,  by  M.  de  Gerando, 
with  much  precision  and  correctness,  in  the  following  short 
passage, 

'  If  it  were  necessary  to  reduce  to  a  few  principal  tenets  the  entire 
doctrine  of  the  New  Platonists,  we  should  state  them  as  follows, 

'1.  Pantheism.  They  identified  the  effect  with  its  cause,  and 
admitted  the  existence  of  only  one  substance. 

(  2.  Spiritualism.  This  substance  is  mind ;  matter  is  a  mere 
negation. 

6  3.  Idealism.  Perceptions,  and  things  perceived,  are  identical ; 
and  there  can  be  no  perception  without  such  identity. 
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c  4.  Mysticism.  The  only  source  of  real  knowledge  is  a  union, 
or  identification,  of  the  human  mind  with  the  Divinity  in  a  state  of 
ecstacy. 

'  5.  Magic.  Spirits,  or  Genii,  of  an  intermediate  class  between 
the  human  mind  and  the  Divinity,  may  be  made  to  appear  and  to 
affect  the  order  of  nature.' 

Such  were  the  five  leading  points  of  the  philosophy,  which 
prevailed  without  a  struggle  over  that  of  Socrates  and  Cicero, 
and  formed  the  creed  of  thinking  men  for  eleven  centuries. 
The  new  Platonists  were  in  the  first  instance  Pagans.  Por 
phyry  and  Proclus,  two  of  their  most  distinguished  writers, 
were  among  the  violent  adversaries  of  Christianity.  But 
after  the  controversy  between  the  two  religions  ceased,  the 
Christian  Fathers  gradually  became  reconciled  to  the  Alexan 
drian  philosophy.  Plutarch,  the  biographer,  was  among  the 
adherents  of  this  monstrous  creed  ;  and  his  daughter  Asclepi- 
genia  initiated  Proclus  into  the  magical  mysteries,  which  she 
had  been  taught  by  her  father.  The  emperor  Julian  was 
an  ardent  disciple  of  the  same  opinions ;  and  the  sincere  zeal 
with  which  he  espoused  them  seems  to  have  been  the  real 
principle  of  his  opposition  to  Christianity,  at  that  time  particu 
larly  odious  to  the  Alexandrians.  It  startles  one  at  first  to 
see  men  of  unquestionable  talent,  of  cultivated  minds,  and  of 
the  highest  rank  in  society,  embracing  the  belief,  or  rather 
employing  the  jargon,  for  it  is  really  nothing  else,  of  these 
wild  enthusiasts. 

Our  author  exhibits  in  every  part  of  his  work  a  warm, 
though  rational  attachment  to  religion ;  and  introduces  his 
account  of  the  Fathers  with  the  following  elegant  encomiums 
on  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

'  The  establishment  of  Christianity  is  the  most  sublime  and 
charming  spectacle  presented  by  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 
The  notion  of  the  Deity  cleared  of  the  gross  fables,  that  had  so 
long  disguised  it,  was  exhibited  to  the  world  in  all  its  grandeur  and 
purity,  uniting  the  attributes  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  good 
ness,  the  characters  of  a  first  creating  cause,  and  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  that  watches  constantly  over  his  creatures  with  pater 
nal  affection.  The  Gospel  explained  to  us  the  deep  mystery  of  our 
nature  and  destiny,  and  revealed  to  us  the  transitory  character  of 
the  present  life,  and  the  sublimity  of  our  origin  and  future  pros 
pects.  It  gave  to  us  a  perfect  code  of  morals,  which  sanctifies  all 
the  social  ties,  purifies  the  natural  affections,  consoles  and  supports 
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us  in  adversity,  rewards  us  for  every  sacrifice,  and  inspires  the 
most  complete  and  generous  forgetfulness  of  self.  The  Gospel  re 
presents  the  Divinity  under  the  form  of  a  kind  and  heavenly  father, 
and  commands  us  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It 
strengthens  and  sanctifies  the  notion  of  moral  duty,  by  connecting 
it  with  religious  feeling,  and  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  future  re 
tribution.  It  breathes  into  the  heart  of  each  individual,  and  into 
the  common  frame  of  society,  the  new  and  living  principle  of  love 
to  God  and  man.  Distracted  with  agonizing  doubts,  and  crushed  to 
the  earth  with  a  load  of  sorrows,  the  human  race  received  with  trans 
port  the  revelation  of  this  divine  doctrine,  which  satisfied  all  their 
wishes,  removed  all  uncertainties,  and  opened  to  the  virtuous  and 
the  wretched  the  most  encouraging  prospects.  How  beautiful  on 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  those  that  bring  good  tidings.  Such 
a  system  carried  as  it  were  in  its  effects  internal  evidence  of  its 
heavenly  origin.  There  was  also  this  distinct  and  peculiar  bless 
ing  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  that  it  was  not  an  exclusive  gift, 
confined  in  its  distribution  to  a  select  few,  but  addressed  itself  freely 
and  equally  to  all.  In  its  nature,  it  was  a  common  privilege,  as 
large  and  general  as  the  air.  It  even  looked  with  a  sort  of  par 
tiality  upon  the  poor  and  the  humble,  took  by  the  hand  such  per 
sons  as  the  world  had  abandoned,  visited  the  most  obscure  dwell 
ings,  and  caressed  little  children  with  peculiar  fondness.  The 
mythological  allegories  of  the  pagans  were  probably  intended  as 
vehicles  of  sublime  truth ;  but  they  were  only  communicated  to  a 
few,  and  as  a  profound  mystery.  Their  philosophers  had  arrived 
by  meditation  at  the  knowledge  of  many  sound  doctrines  in  theo 
logy  and  morals  ;  but  these  were  still  the  subjects  of  grave  dispute 
among  the  deepest  thinkers,  and  could  not  be  understood  by  the 
mass  of  mankind.  This  forgotten  and  neglected  mass,  neverthe 
less,  covers  the  face  of  the  world,  performs  all  the  labor,  and  en 
dures  all  the  sufferings ;  and  it  was  the  precise  object  of  Christianity 
to  raise  the  character,  and  improve  the  condition  of  this  portion  of 
society.  It  debased  the  proud  and  exalted  the  humble;  and  it 
viewed  all  men,  of  whatever  condition  or  country,  as  one  great 
family  of  brothers. 

c  Such,  in  its  primitive  beauty,  was  the  theory  of  our  religion,  and 
we  see  it  realised  in  the  early  practice  of  the  church.  The  first 
Christians  were  few  in  number,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  firm 
faith,  which  with  them  had  overcome  the  prejudices  of  education, 
and  all  interested  motives.  They  were  penetrated  with  the  true 
spirit  of  their  religion,  and  rose  above  the  terrors  of  persecution, 
danger,  and  death  itself.  How  admirable  is  their  conduct,  as 
described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  writings  of  the  Fa 
thers.  They  held  everything  in  common,  had  but  one  heart  and 
soul,  were  full  of  zeal  in  doing  good,  and  patient  in  suffering  evil, 
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perfect  patterns  of  kindness,  generosity,  and  courage,  real  sages 
without  knowing  it,  and  they  outdid  in  their  humble  walks  of  life 
the  sublime  virtues,  which  we  admire  in  the  conduct  of  the  greatest 
and  best  men.' 

The  chapter  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Arabians  is  full  of 
interesting  matter,  although  it  does  not  of  course  exhaust  the 
subject.  The  history,  literary  and  political,  of  this  nation  is 
extremely  curious.  It  is  sketched  in  a  masterly  way  by  Gib 
bon,  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Decline  and  Fall,  but  re 
quires  a  separate  work  to  do  it  justice ;  and  would  well 
reward  the  labor  and  talent,  that  might  be  laid  out  upon  it. 
In  intellectual  and  moral  science  the  Arabians  discovered 
little ;  but  they  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  keenness  and  indus 
try  in  refining  upon  the  Greeks.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  singu 
lar  fact  by  our  author,  that  Algarel,  in  his  Destruction  of 
Philosophers,  anticipated  the  famous  paradox  of  Hume  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  employed  it 
for  a  purpose  precisely  opposite.  His  object  is  to  establish 
the  credibility  of  miracles,  by  shewing  that  successive  events 
have  no  other  connexion  excepting  that  of  the  order  of  time ; 
and  that  a  miracle  may  of  course  be  wrought  without  contra 
dicting  any  other  existing  law  of  nature.  It  is  well  known, 
that  Hume's  application  of  the  theory  was  quite  different. 
The  work  of  Algarel  was  refuted  by  Averrhoes  in  another, 
entitled  the  Destruction  of  Philosophers  destroyed.  One  of 
the  most  curious  productions  of  the  Arabian  writers  is  the 
Self  taught  Philosopher •,  by  Thophail  of  Seville.  It  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  metaphysical  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  and  is  mentioned 
by  M.  de  Gerando  in  the  following  manner. 

'  About  this  time  flourished  at  Seville,  Thophail,  a  physician  and 
author  of  the  Self  taught  Philosopher.  This  singular  and  cele 
brated  work  has  passed  through  several  editions.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany;  and  met  with 
great  success,  not  only  among  the  Arabians  and  the  Jews,  but  even 
in  later  times,  and  especially  in  England.  The  Quakers  relish  it 
very  much.  Even  the  great  Leibnitz  declares,  that  he  read  it  with 
extreme  pleasure.  *****  This  work,  which  is  a  sort  of  philoso 
phical  novel,  proceeds  upon  a  very  ingenious  supposition,  which  has 
since  been  repeatedly  employed,  and  amongst  others  by  Buffon. 
The  author  represents  an  individual,  as  thrown  by  accident  in  his 
infancy  upon  an  uninhabited  island,  and  growing  up  there  without 
any  education  whatever  5  but  arriving  by  the  natural  progress  of 
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his  understanding  and  by  meditation,  at  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  his  own  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  This  idea,  though  im 
probable  perhaps  in  itself,  is  developed  with  great  elegance.  The 
philosophical  theory  is  in  substance  that  of  the  Alexandrian  Plato- 
nists.  The  Arabian  Crusoe,  called  by  the  author  Hai  Ebn  Jock- 
dan,  is  supposed  to  discover  in  the  course  of  his  solitary  walks  and 
reflections,  that  the  only  source  of  real  knowledge  is  an  immediate 
and  mystical  union  with  the  divine  mind  in  a  state  of  ecstacy.  In 
one  of  these  ecstacies  he  sees  the  heavenly  sphere,  the  essence  of 
which  is  immaterial,  and  the  splendor  beyond  all  expression.  He 
here  perceives  a  spiritual  being,  who  is  neither  the  first  of  beings, 
nor  the  sphere  itself,  nor  yet  entirely  different  from  either ;  as  the 
image  of  the  sun  in  a  mirror  is  neither  the  sun  nor  the  mirror,  but 
something  akin  to  both.  He  also  sees  in  the  inferior  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars  another  spiritual  being,  resembling  the  image  of  the  sun 
in  the  first  mirror  reflected  in  a  second.  By  this  illustration  he 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  variety  of  thinking  substances  with  the 
Pantheism  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged.' 

The  account  of  the  Arabians  forms  an  episode  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  fourth  epoch,  which  commences  about  the  seventh 
century,  when  learning  was  at  the  lowest  point  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  and  finishes  with  its  revival  in  modern  Eu 
rope.  It  is  thus  wholly  occupied  with  the  philosophy  of  the. 
dark  ages.  The  intellectual  night,  which  then  prevailed, 
appears  to  us  doubly  gloomy,  by  its  intervention  in  the  order 
of  time  and  place  between  the  two  brightest  days  in  the  civil 
ization  of  the  world.  The  first  three  or  four  centuries  of  this 
period  are  almost  wholly  barren,  not  only  of  interesting  results, 
but  of  celebrated  names.  Isidore  of  Seville,  Herbert,  [Pope 
Sylvester  II.]  who  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  the  Arabic 
numerals,  and  John  the  Scotchman,  are  almost  the  only  per 
sons  whose  reputations  have  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  distinction.  In  the  schools  of  Charlemagne  little  was 
taught,  but  reading,  singing,  and  arithmetic.  The  first  im 
pulse,  that  led  to  a  better  state  of  things,  was  given  by  the 
Arabians ;  and,  indeed,  our  forefathers  seem  to  have  been  in 
debted  to  this  miscreant  race  for  almost  everything  valuable 
in  their  institutions,  and  habits,  during  the  middle  ages  ;  for 
their  sciences,  metaphysical  and  physical ;  for  their  beautiful 
Gothic  architecture,  as  they  called  it,  the  only  art  that  flour 
ished  among  them  ;  and  finally  for  the  high  sense  of  honor, 
which  did  so  much  to  correct  the  existing  vices  in  the  frame 
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of  society,  and  to  form  the  modern  European  character. 
Even  the  enmity  of  the  Saracens  was  not  without  its  positive 
advantages ;  and  the  crusades,  that  were  undertaken  to  drive 
them  out  of  Palestine,  had  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  general 
sphere  of  observation,  and  giving  a  new  spring  to  intellect. 

In  the  eleventh  century  we  begin  to  perceive  the  dawn  of 
improvement  in    philosophy.      A  metaphysical  controversy 
was  then  started,  which  continued  for  several  centuries  to 
agitate  the  monasteries,  and  which  is  not  wholly  foreign  to 
the  learning  of  the  present  day.     This  was  the  famous  dis 
pute  between  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists,  on  the  true 
nature  of  general  notions  or  ideas.     The  Alexandrian  phi 
losophy,  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  schools,  consid 
ered  general  ideas  as  the  only  things  entitled  to  the  name  of 
realities.     Matter,  individual  objects,  were  mere  negations, 
unworthy  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  who  could  only  satisfy 
their  thirst  for  knowledge  by  an  ecstatic  and  mystical  union 
with  the  universal  mind.     This  system  appears  to  have  been 
first  called  in  question  by  one  John,  who  suggested  the  new, 
and,  at  that  time,  monstrous  and  alarming  heresy,  that  indi 
viduals  are  the  real  substances,  and  universal*  mere  names 
or  creatures  of  the  intellect.     Little,  however,  is  known  of 
this  philosopher  or  his  opinions.     He  was  in  all  probability  a 
very  unpopular  man,  like  most  others  who  are,  or  pretend  to 
be,  wiser  than  their  neighbors.     His  contemporaries  did  not 
decorate  him,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  with  any  of  the  usual 
surnames  of  the  irrefragable,  the  solemn,  the  subtle,  the  solid, 
the  fundamental,  the  admirable,  and  the  angelic,  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  on  each  other ;  and  he  is  only 
recorded  as  plain  John.     Roselinus  is  said  to  have  been  his 
disciple,  and  is  the  first  Nominalist  of  whom  we  have  any 
certain  account ;  but  the  theory  was  received  at  this  time 
with  general  disapprobation,  and  did  not  begin  to  obtain  favor 
till  the  revival  of  the  controversy  two  or  three  centuries  later. 
St  Anselm,  one  of  the  lights  of  this  age,  treats  with  undis 
guised  contempt  ;  those  heretical  logicians,  who  cannot  con 
ceive  the  existence  of  color  without  a  body,  or  intelligence 
without  a  mind.'     Such  persons,  he  observes,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  argue.     The  Saint's  opinion,  in  this  latter  point, 
seems  to  have  been  adopted.     The  doctrine  of  the  Nominal 
ists  was  formallv  condemned  as  heretical  at  the  Council  of 
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Soissons  in  the  year  1092  ;  and  Roscelinus  was  banished  from 
France  and  England.  The  nature  of  Anselm's  opinions  on 
this  head  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  his  general  acuteness  and  saga 
city,  which  are  not  less  clearly  shewn  in  his  dialogue  entitled, 
The  Grammarian.  In  this  work  he  discusses  very  seriously 
the  questions,  whether  a  grammarian  be  or  be  not  a  substance, 
and  whether  it  be  possible,  that  there  should  be  a  grammarian, 
who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  man.  Having  settled  these 
difficult  points,  he  next  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
man  is  not  grammar,  and  that  he  who  knows  grammar  is  a 
grammarian.  This  learned  and  ingenious  logician  was  arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

Abelard,  and  his  disciple  John  of  Salisbury,  the  two  great 
est  scholars  of  the  next  age,  took  a  part  in  this  dispute  ;  but 
so  little  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  affair,  that  it  is  not  even 
certain  on  which  side  they  enlisted.  It  would  seem,  how 
ever,  that  they  professed  a  mitigated  Realism,  perhaps  to 
avoid  persecution,  and  save  their  popularity.  Abelard,  m 
some  of  his  letters,  undertakes  to  refute  the  theory  of  Rosce 
linus  ;  but  his  fame  with  the  present  generation  rests  princi 
pally  on  his  correspondence  with  his  celebrated  female  pupil 
Eloisa.  In  the  following  passage  our  author  alludes  to  some 
of  the  principal  circumstances  in  his  life  and  history. 

'  The  writings  of  Abelard,  most  of  which  are  still  unpublished, 
give  us  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  his  philosophical  opinions ;  but 
his  history  throws  much  light  on  that  of  the  times.  His  life,  though 
devoted  wholly  to  study,  to  instruction,  and  to  pious  exercises,  was 
still  a  stormy  one,  and  was  troubled  by  constant  persecutions.  We 
learn  from  it  several  important  particulars  respecting  the  manners 
and  notions  of  his  contemporaries.  We  see,  for  example,  that  the 
masters,  who  were  authorized  to  teach  in  public,  received  a  salary 
from  their  pupils.  We  see  the  extraordinary  zeal  of  the  French 
youth  of  that  day  in  the  cause  of  learning  ;  the  passionate  interest, 
which  was  excited  by  the  talents  of  the  masters  ;  and  the  eager  spirit 
of  rivalship,  which  existed  among  the  chiefs  of  the  several  schools. 
Thousands  of  pupils  surrounded  their  professor,  followed  him  to 
his  retreat,  and  even  encamped  in  the  forest  of  Paraclete,  in  order  to 
enjoy  his  instruction.  Other  doctors,  jealous  of  his  success,  de 
nounced  him  to  the  Pope's  legatees,  and  obtained  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  him  as  la  heretic  at  several  Councils.  The 
monks  were  so  enraged  at  his  reproofs,  and  perhaps  at  the  reforms, 
which  he  was  meditating,  that  they  threatened  him  with  steel  and 
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poison.  On  the  other  hand,  convents  and  abbeys  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  advantage  of  possessing  him.  The  whole  popu 
lation  of  Paris  took  interest  in  his  sufferings.  Princes  cultivated  his 
friendship,  and  the  Pope  demanded  an  account  of  his  opinions. 
Elbisa,  the  object  of  his  love,  and  the  first  cause  of  his  misfortunes, 
while  she  excelled  him  in  sensibility,  delicacy,  and  virtue,  seems  to 
have  nearly  equalled  him  in  talents  and  learning.  After  they  were 
separated,  she  became  abbess  of  the  Paraclete  convent,  and  instruct 
ed  her  young  companions  in  the  most  difficult  studies.  The  letters 
of  Abelard  and  Eloisa  are  read,  even  at  the  present  day,  with  all 
the  interest  of  a  romance  ;  and  present,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
historian  a  valuable  picture  of  the  state  of  information  and  opinions 
at  the  time  they  were  written.  Abelard  himself,  the  principal 
figure  in  the  group,  is  every  way  superior  to  the  age  with  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  struggle,  and  combined  the  affectionate  piety 
of  Fenelon  with  a  manliness  and  independence  of  feeling,  that  for 
the  period  were  truly  remarkable.  *  *  *  Me  draws  with  precision 
the  dividing  line  between  the  territories  of  faith  and  reason  ;  and 
holds  that  the  former  is  subject  to  authority,  the  latter  independent 
of  it.  He  refutes  the  objections  made  by  the  monks  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  and  recommends  it  to  his  pupils,  observ 
ing,  however,  that  he  has  never  read  any  of  them  himself,  and 
knows  them  only  through  the  medium  of  St  Austin.' 

Albert  the  Great,  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  commonly 
called  the  angelic  doctor,  are  the  two  chief  luminaries  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  latter  is  invested,  in  the  poem  of 
Dante,  with  the  honorable  office  of  introducing  to  him  the 
philosophers  of  the  schools,  who  are  all  stationed  in  Paradise,, 
while  the  pagans,  with  Aristotle  at  their  head,  are  condemned 
without  ceremony  to  the  opposite  region.  The  account  given 
by  our  author  of  these  two  worthies  is  somewhat  particular, 
and  very  amusing  ;  but  we  have  not  room  to  extract  it.  Al 
bert  was  especially  famous  as  an  alchymist  and  magician.  In 
the  following  passage  of  one  of  his  works,  quoted  in  the  origi 
nal  Latin  by  our  author,  he  states  that  he  had  himself  disco 
vered  the  great  secret  of  transmuting  metals,  not  merely,  it 
would  seem,  into  gold  and  silver,  but  into  the  sun  and  moon. 
"*!  began,'  says  he,  'to  labor  diligently  in  decoctions  and 
sublimations,  in  solutions  and  distillations,  in  curations  and 
calcinations,  in  coagulations  of  alchymy,  and  in  many  other 
operations,  until  at  last  I  discovered,  that  it  was  possible  to 
transmute  metals  into  the  sun  and  moon.  Weak  and  igno 
rant  as  I  am,  I  mean  to  write  for  the  use  of  my  friends  and 
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associates  an  easy  and  infallible  method  of  doing  this,  but  in 
such  a  style,  that  seeing  they  shall  not  see,  and  hearing  shall 
not  understand.'  His  friends  and  associates  must  doubtless 
have  been  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  his  communicative  dis 
position.  Respecting  his  skill  in  magic,  he  makes  the  follow 
ing  remark.  '  The  reality  of  apparitions  is  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  Trismegistus  and  of  Socrates.  To  remove  all 
doubt  on  the  subject,  I  may  add  the  testimony  of  my  own 
experience,  having  raised  them  myself.'  Such  were  the 
speculations  by  which  in  those  days  a  man  achieved  greatness. 
Albert  and  Thomas  were  both  determined  Realists,  the  oppo 
site  opinion  having  indeed  for  the  time  entirely  disappeared. 
After  these  heroes  of  scholastic  learning,  rose  up  Duns 
the  Scotchman,  denominated  the  subtle  doctor,  better  known 
to  the  public  by  the  couplet,  which  Butler  has  dedicated 
to  his  memory,  than  by  all  his  own  works.  The  squire  of  Sir 
Hudibras  is  represented  as  having  been 

'  In  school  divinity  as  able, 
As  he  that  hight  irrefragable, 
A  second  Thomas,  or  at  once 
To  name  them  all — another  Duns  !' 

The  Doctor,  hight  irrefragable,  was  Alexander  of  Hales. 
Duns  like  all  his  contemporaries  was  a  Realist,  and  exhibited 
much  of  his  peculiar  subtlety  in  attempting  to  solve  a  problem, 
which  then  greatly  exercised  the  learned,  respecting  what 
was  called  the  principle  of  individuality.  If  Peter  and 
John  both  possess  alike  the  generic  character  of  humanity, 
which,  on  the  system  of  the  schoolmen,  was  the  only  thing 
about  them  that  had  any  real  existence  ;  in  what  consists  their 
individuality  ?  Or,  in  plainer  language,  since  Peter  and  John 
are  both  men,  in  what  do  they  differ  from  each  other,  and  what 
is  it  that  makes  one  Peter  and  the  other  John  ?  The  question, 
thus  stated,  and  addressed  to  a  plain  man,  would  not  appear 
a  very  difficult  one.  On  the  principles  of  the  schoolmen  it 
was  absolutely  insoluble,  or  rather  could  never  be  started  with 
propriety.  In  their  view,  general  notions  were  the  only  things 
really  existing ;  individuals  were  nothing,  and  of  course 
could  have  no  principle,  either  of  existence,  or  of  distinction 
from  each  other.  The  very  proposition  of  this  problem  was> 
therefore,  a  proof  that  the  system  of  Realism  had  begun  to 
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degenerate  from  its  pristine  purity.  But  the  schoolmen 
having  once  started  it,  and  not  perceiving  that  it  was  insolu 
ble  on  their  principles,  went  on  pecking  at  it  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  furnished  twenty  different  answers  to  it, 
most  of  which  were  equally  at  variance  with  each  other,  with 
common  sense,  and  with  the  principles  of  those  who  gave 
them.  St  Thomas,  however,  whose  favorite  field  of  research 
was  among  the  angels,  whence  his  title  of  the  angelic  doc 
tor^  and  who  did  not  perhaps  think  a  problem  relating  to 
merely  human  matters,  a  proper  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  all  his  supernatural  sagacity,  answers  the  question  very 
much  as  any  plain  person  probably  would  at  the  present  day. 
1  The  individuality  of  Socrates,1  he  observes,  '  lies  in  his 
flesh  and  bones  ;'  that  is,  we  presume,  a  particular  conforma 
tion  of  flesh  and  bones  makes  a  man  Socrates,  and  ano 
ther  makes  him  Plato.  This  solution  is  plausible  enough,  and 
properly  explained  might  be  considered  satisfactory.  It  is 
obviously,  however,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  received 
notions  of  the  schoolmen,  St  Thomas  himself  included,  who 
did  not  admit  the  reality  of  flesh  and  bones  ;  and  it  must  have 
been  generally  regarded,  at  that  time,  as  involving  a  most  gross 
and  material  error.  Duns  solves  the  problem  in  a  much  more 
elegant  way.  'The  individuality  of  Peter,'  he  remarks, 
*  lies  in  his  Petreity  or  Peterness  ;  and  the  precise  reason 
why  he  is  Peter,  and  not  John  is,  that  in  him  humanity  is 
combined  with  Petreity,  while  in  John  the  additional  ingredi 
ent  is  Johnnity.9 

This,  we  apprehend,  will  be  regarded  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  refinement.  The  force  of  dulness  could  no  farther  go. 
It  only  remained  for  Raymond  Lully  to  invent  the  grand  art 
of  solving  all  possible  problems  by  a  wooden  machine,  as  we 
have  a  rule  in  Hill's  arithmetic  for  writing  poetry  by  the  mul 
tiplication  table.  This  paltry  piece  of  mechanism  was  con 
sidered  as  something  more  than  human ;  and  the  inventor 
of  it  looked  upon  himself,  and  was  generally  regarded  by 
others,  as  a  man  divinely  inspired.  Roger  Bacon,  who  flour 
ished  about  the  same  time,  and  whose  real  merit  is  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  his  more  celebrated  namesake,  Lord  Veru- 
lam,  and  of  a  similar  kind,  was  comparatively  unknown  to 
his  contemporaries,  though  styled  by  them  with  justice  the 
wonderful  doctor.  He  was  prohibited  by  the  monks  of  hi? 
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order  from  publishing  any  of  his  works  ;  while  Lully,  by 
grinding  out  philosophy  as  a  barrel  organist  makes  music, 
excited  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  scientific  world  for 
two  or  three  centuries.  The  vogue  that  attended  this  charla 
tan  is  looked  upon  with  justice  by  M.  de  Gerando,  as  one  of 
the  curious  forms  of  human  weakness ;  and  seems  to  have 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  his  attention.  He  mentions,  in  the 
present  work,  that  he  has  made  the  character  of  Lully  the 
subject  of  three  memoirs,  which  are  published  in  the  trans 
actions  of  the  Institute,  but  which  we  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine. 

The  dispute  on  the  principle  of  individuality,  just  alluded 
to,  resolved  itself  as  we  have  seen  into  the  old  argument 
between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  on  the  nature  of 
general  ideas.  The  revival  of  this  controversy,  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Nominalists  or  rational  party  over  their  adversaries,  marks,  in 
the  judgment  of  our  author,  the  commencement  of  the  refor 
mation  of  philosophy,  and  closes  the  fourth  period  of  its  history. 
William  Ockham,  an  Englishman  residing  on  the  continent, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Nominalists.  His  opinions,  though  they 
ultimately  prevailed,  gained  ground  rather  slowly.  His  logic 
was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1339,  and  his 
followers  persecuted  and  banished  by  Louis  XI ;  but  com 
mon  sense  finally  carried  the  day.  The  reign  of  dulness 
and  ignorance  had  indeed  for  some  time  been  tending  towards 
a  close.  The  taste  for  polite  literature,  and  for  the  study  of 
the  classical  writers,  was  making  rapid  progress.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  had  already  flourished  in  Italy,  and 
had  been  duly  appreciated  by  their  contemporaries  and  sue-* 
cessors.  Their  example  and  their  works  contributed,  with 
a  variety  of  other  causes,  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  liberal 
pursuits.  The  power,  which  organised  and  kept  in  action 
the  vast  springs  that  regulate  the  fate  of  nations,  had  decreed, 
what  no  human  foresight  would  perhaps  have  thought  proba*- 
ble,  or  even  possible,  that  a  new  era  of  civilization  more 
brilliant  than  any  the  world  had  ever  seen  before  should  rise 
up,  in  all  its  beauty,  out  of  the  gulf  of  ignorance  and  barba^ 
rism,  into  which  society  seemed  to  have  sunk  forever.  The 
time  had  now  arrived  when  this  revolution  was  to  happen ; 
and  the  principle  of  good  prevailed  at  once  throughout  Europe 
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over  that  of  error  and  evil,  by  a  sort  of  universal  effort,  as  we 
see  the  fresh  and  joyous  spring  revive  at  the  appointed  season, 
as  if  by  miracle,  out  of  the  icy  grave  of  winter.  The  results 
of  this  auspicious  change  in  the  department  of  philosophy 
form  the  subject  of  the  following  division  of  our  author's 
work,  which  we  intend  at  some  future  opportunity  to  intro 
duce  to  the  reader's  notice. 


ART.  XIV. — Jin  Abstract  of  a  New  Theory  of  the  Forma 
tion  of  the  Earth.  By  IRA  HILL,  A.  M.  Baltimore, 
1823.  pp.  211. 

FROM  the  days  of  Sanchoniathon  down  to  the  present 
time,  ingenious  men  have  been  much  given  to  the  amusement 
of  world-making  ;  and  the  number  of  those,  who  have  found 
pleasure  in  this  occupation,  seems  not  to  have  been  lessened 
by  the  increasing  light  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  dis 
covery  of  new  truths  has  rather  multiplied  than  diminished 
the  difficulties  of  these  undertakings,  and  served  only  to 
bring  more  courageous  champions  into  the  field,  by  heighten 
ing  the  glory  of  triumph ;  as  the  renowned  knight  of  La 
Mancha  was  stimulated  to  untried  exploits  in  proportion  to 
the  hazard  and  uncertainty,  which  seemed  to  await  his 
adventures. 

No  task  could  be  imagined  more  easy  at  first,  than  that  of 
constructing  a  globe  like  our  earth  ;  it  was  reduced  to  a  sort 
of  mathematical  problem, — '  matter  and  motion  being  given 
to  make  a  world.'  So  tractable  and  accommodating  was 
this  problem,  that  it  yielded  with  the  utmost  readiness  to  the 
plastic  mathematics  of  the  wonder  working  cosmogonist. 
Worlds  sprang  up  around  him  at  his  bidding,  and  he  had 
only  to  sit  in  tranquil  admiration  of  the  workmanship  of  his 
hands.  Among  the  moderns,  Descartes  has  been  the  most 
successful  in  solving  problems  of  this  description.  By  his 

<  Wild  rule 
Of  whirling  vortices  and  circling  spheres,' 

he  constructed   the    earth,  the   planets,  the    sun,    and   the 
heavens ;  and  after  such  prodigies  of  execution,  where  is  the 
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wonder,  that  he  should  affirm  it  to  be  within  the  compass  of 
his  power,  '  having  a  quantity  of  matter  and  motion  to  pro 
duce  an  animal  ?'  It  is  true,  the  worthy  Dr  Keill's  indigna 
tion  was  kindled  at  the  boldness  of  the  philosopher,  and  he 
gravely  pronounces  this  an  '  insuperable  problem,'  and  warm 
ly  demands,  '  with  what  confidence  he  could  pretend  to  solve 
so  intricate  a  problem,  who  blundered  so  much  in  the  easiest 
and  most  abstracted  things  in  nature  ?'  With  how  little  rea 
son  this  severe  censure  is  inflicted,  let  the  wise  and  conside 
rate  judge. 

The  early  cosmogonists  did  not  confine  their  labors  to  the 
earth,  but  embraced  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  the  universe. 
The  astronomer,  Xenophanes,  took  the  stars  to  be  patches  of 
clouds,  which  were  lighted  up  at  night,  and  extinguished  in 
the  morning.  As  for  suns  and  moons,  he  said,  they  were 
numerous,  and  that  different  climates  of  the  earth  were  ac 
commodated  with  distinct  sets.  The  great  Anaxagoras,  the 
preceptor  of  Socrates  and  Pericles,  was  among  the  noted 
astronomers  and  cosmogonists  of  his  time.  According  to 
him,  the  firmament  is  an  arch  of  stone,  the  sun  an  inflamma 
ble  body  about  as  large  as  the  ancient  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
stars  are  stones  whirled  up  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
the  swiftness  of  the  circumambient  air,  which  set  them  on 
fire,  and  gave  them  a  circular  motion.  Diogenes  was  not 
satisfied  with  these  theories.  He  declared  the  stars  to  be 
hot  pumice  stones,  originally  fixed  in  the  sphere  of  the 
heavens,  and  serving  as  lamps  in  the  night,  but  chiefly  de 
signed  as  breathing  holes  of  the  world.  Other  philosophers 
affirmed,  that  the  sun  was  globular  and  hollow,  containing 
fire  within,  which  produced  light  by  streaming  out  through  a 
cavity  on  one  side.  When  this  cavity  was  stopped,  the  sun 
was  eclipsed. 

Aristotle  believed  the  universe,  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  earth, 
man,  animals,  plants,  and  all  things  else  to  be  eternal,  having 
always  existed  in  the  same  general  forms  as  at  present. 
The  business  of  world-making,  therefore,  he  deemed  a 
gratuitous  work,  and  unworthy  of  a  philosopher.  Burnet 
has  a  long  chapter  to  confute  this  notion  of  Aristotle,  that  the 
world  is  eternal,  and  to  prove  the  science  of  cosmogony  not 
to  be  of  such  trifling  moment,  as  the  Stagyrite  would  have  it. 
But  he  was  too  much  interested  in  the  subject  to  be  an  im- 
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partial  reasoner,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  In  Plato's  sys 
tem,  ideas  and  forms  only  existed  from  eternity,  and  the 
world  and  all  substantial  things  were  made,  by  uniting  these 
ideas  and  forms  to  matter.  Many  are  the  deep  speculations 
scattered  through  the  ancients  concerning  the  origin  of 
things,  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  the  mundane  egg.  One 
sect  believed  the  Deity  himself  to  be  the  universe,  and  as 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  body  of  poor  Amalric  was 
dug  up  and  burned,  on  suspicion  of  his  having  abetted  this 
tenet  in  his  lifetime.  The  Persians  had  their  Oromades 
and  Arimanius,  a  good  and  evil  principle,  engaged  in  per 
petual  contention,  till  Mithras  calmed  their  rage,  and  set 
them  at  work  in  forming  a  world.  The  Egyptians,  Hindoos, 
and  Chinese  have  not  been  deficient  in  schemes  and  theories 
of  cosmogony. 

The  Epicurean  plan,  which  has  made  much  noise  in  the 
world,  and  seems  to  have  been  for  some  time  a  sort  of  thriv 
ing  heresy  among  the  ancients,  received  its  first  elements 
from  the  genius  and  labors  of  Leucippus.  This  philosopher 
invented  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  or  original  particles  of  mat 
ter,  indivisible  and  indissoluble,  out  of  which  the  earth  and  all 
terrestrial  things  were  made.  He  advanced  but  a  single  step, 
however,  in  moulding  these  materials  into  a  system,  for  when 
Democritus  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  Leucippus,  he  found 
the  entire  mass  of  his  predecessor's  particles  in  a  state  of 
unutterable  confusion,  and  desperate  warfare.  To  open 
light  into  this  abyss  of  contending  atoms,  and  give  rule  to 
their- wild  disorder,  Democritus  perceived  it  necessary  to 
impose  wholesome  restrictions  and  definite  laws.  He  laid  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  Ttpom*  neyeVr/,  first  magnitudes, 
as  he  called  them,  were  eternal ;  and,  also,  that  from  eter 
nity  all  these  particles  had  possessed  a  uniform  motion,  each 
in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same  velocity.  Thus 
prepared,  he  commenced  the  great  work  of  constructing  a 
world  ;  but  how  far  he  actually  proceeded,  or  whether  his 
accustomed  employment,  of  laughing  at  the  follies  and  vanity 
of  mankind,  allowed  him  leisure  to  prosecute  his  task  with 
suitable  diligence,  we  have  no  means  of  being  informed. 

The  merit  of  completing  the  structure  belonged  to  Epicu 
rus,  a  philosopher  renowned  for  his  brilliant  genius,  his  ex 
emplary  virtues,  and  gentleness  of  manners,  although  many 
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of  his  followers  added  little  credit  either  in  principles  or  con 
duct  to  die  name  of  their  master.  He  contrived  to  bridle 
the  roaming  atoms,  and  subdue  them  to  his  pleasure.  A  re 
markable  oversight  was  detected  in  the  axiom  of  Democri* 
tus,  which  ascribed  an  equable  motion  to  the  atoms,  and  sent 
them  forward  in  parallel  right  lines.  Thus  situated,  they 
must  move  forever  without  coming  in  contact.  This  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  whole  system,  as  neither  a  world,  nor  any 
part  of  a  world,  could  rise  into  existence,  except  by  a  con 
cussion  and  coalescence  of  these  primeval  atoms.  The  fertile 
mind  of  Epicurus  easily  overcame  this  apparent  obstacle. 
He  found  out,  that,  notwithstanding  the  particles  moved  in 
right  lines,  yet  these  lines  were  not  parallel ;  and  however 
small  the  angle  in  which  two  or  more  particles  were  moving 
toward  each  other,  they  must  at  last  meet. 

Here  the  concourse  began ;  two  united  particles  soon  met 
with  a  third,  and  a  general  confusion  ensued.  Age  after  age 
rolled  away  before  the  symptoms  of  harmony  appeared  in 
any  part ;  millions  of  combinations  were  gone  through  ;  the 
war  was  furious  and  dreadful ;  the  imagination  has  no  power 
to  conceive  the  number  of  objects,  the  variety  of  forms,  which 
arose  and  perished  in  the  strife  of  these  chaotic  elements.  But 
the  time  came  when  one  particle  after  another  found  its  appro 
priate  place,  its  sympathizing  particle,  and  then  began  to  appear 
things  in  regular  shapes  and  consistency.  These  atoms  were 
of  all  forms ;  some  were  round,  others  cubical,  triangular,  hook 
ed,  cellular.  The  hooks  clenched  themselves  into  the  cells, 
and  in  this  close  contact  formed  hard  substances,  rocks,  precious 
stones,  and  metals.  Atoms  of  irregular  forms  combined  into 
substances  of  different  densities,  as  clay,  earth,  soil ;  and  last 
of  all  came  the  globular  atoms,  which  constitute  water  and 
other  fluids,  and  can  only  be  kept  on  the  earth  by  resting  in 
cavities.  Thus  the  globe,  trees,  plants,  animals,  and  all 
terrestrial  things  were  brought  into  being.  They  continue 
so,  because  in  this  state  the  atoms  maintain  a  harmonious 
union,  which  the  ordinary  force  of  infringing  atoms  cannot 
dissolve. 

Such  was  the  contrivance  by  which  Leucippus,  Democri- 
tus,  and  Epicurus,  made  the  world,  or  rather  their  discovery 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  world  made  itself.  Cudworth 
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writes  learnedly  to  prove,  that  Leucippus  deserves  not  the 
honor  of  the  original  discovery,  and  would  fain  tear  th® 
laurel  from  his  head,  where  it  has  flourished  so  long,  and 
place  it  on  the  brow  of  Pythagoras,  or  some  earlier  sage. 
We  are  not  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Cudworth,  but  in 
so  grave  a  matter  we  would  not  decide  with  precipitancy, 
reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  of  further  inquiry  and  con 
sideration. 

A  system  like  this  of  Epicurus,  a  system  of  atheism  and 
absurdity,   however   ingenious   and   highly   wrought,    could 
hardly  have  survived  its  author,  had  it  not  been  embraced 
by  a  few  of  the  loftiest  minds  of  antiquity,  and  immortalized 
by  the  powerful,  the  brilliant,  the  exhaustless  genius  of  Lu 
cretius.     The  poem  of  this  extraordinary  man,  entitled  De 
Rerum  Natura^  is  a  methodical  exposition  and   defence  of 
the   atomical  physiology,  and  more  strikingly  combines  the 
richness  of  a  poetical  fancy  with  the  deep  thought  of  philoso 
phy,  a  universal  knowledge,  refinement  of  taste,  and  polished 
elegance  of  language,  than  any  other  similar  composition  an 
cient  or  modern.     As  it  runs  through  the  whole  domain  of 
nature,  and  seeks  the  causes  of  all  things,  physical  and  moral, 
its  topics  are  innumerable  ;  many  of  them  dry  and  crabbed, 
it  is  true,  and  such  as  no  magic  of  fancy  nor  skill  in  poetry 
could  adorn ;  but  where  the  subject  will  admit,  almost  every 
line  discovers  a  master's  hand,  and  every  period  breathes  the 
spirit   and  glows  with  the  imagery  of  poetical  inspiration. 
The  opening  of  the  several  books,  and  the  episodes,  are  par 
ticularly  beautiful.     The  poet  talks  wisely  on  the  origin  of 
government  and  the  arts,  on  the  principles  of  politics  and 
morals ;  and  foolishly  enough  on  physics,  because  his  axioms 
are  false.     Take  these  for  granted,  and  his  logic  is  exact ; 
the  wonder  is,  that  with  so  much  folly  at  bottom,  he  could 
rear  an    edifice   so  magnificent   and   imposing.     He   never 
labors  for  a  reason,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  accounts 
for  every  phenomenon  in  nature,  without  deviating  from  his 
first  principles,  proves  the  astonishing  reach  of  his  ingenuity, 
and  the  resources  of  his  marvellous  intellect. 

In  the  judgment  of  Dryden  he  was  closely  copied  by 
Virgil,  especially  in  the  Georgics.  Dryden  characterizes  him 
as  a  *  sublime  and  daring  genius,  whose  thoughts  are  mascu- 
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line,  and  full  of  argumentation,'  and  from  whose  warmth  and 
energy  l  proceed  the  loftiness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  per 
petual  torrent  of  his  verse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject 
does  not  too  much  constrain  the  quickness  of  his  fancy.'  Julius 
Scaliger  calls  him  an  incomparable  poet,  incomparabilis  poeta. 
He  affected  the  old  dialect,  and  although  the  variety,  thus 
attained,  adds  to  the  copiousness  of  his  language,  and  some 
times  to  the  sweetness  of  his  expressions,  yet  it  is  too  apt  to 
convey  a  tone  of  harshness  to  the  ear  accustomed  to  the  more 
modern  and  regular  phraseology  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid. 
But  good  judges  have  been  unanimous  in  extolling  the  uncom 
mon  elegance  of  his  latinity.  In  this  respect  Casaubon  places 
him  above  all  the  Latin  writers.  Lucretius  latinitatis  author 
optimus.  By  the  premature  death  of  the  poet,  his  work  was 
deprived  of  his  last  touches,  and  this  may  account  for  the  oc 
casional  dark  spots  in  the  beautiful  polish,  which  he  has 
communicated  to  the  body  of  his  style.  Cicero  was  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  this  posthumous  poem.  If  the  voice 
of  antiquity  is  to  be  heeded,  and  the  critics  trusted,  the  illus 
trious  editor  was  not  highly  gifted  with  the  qualities  most 
requisite  for  the  task  he  undertook  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  defects  escaped  his  notice,  which  the  author's 
revising  hand  would  have  removed. 

Notwithstanding  the  singular  notion  of  Anaxagoras,  men 
tioned  above,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sun  and  stars,  this 
philosopher  was  the  first  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  rational 
system  of  the  creation.  He  put  the  elements  of  chaos  under 
the  direction  of  an  intelligent  mind,  or  a  being,  who  had 
knowledge  and  power  to  govern  and  arrange  them  according 
to  his  will.  Had  this  great  truth  been  rigidly  adhered  to, 
the  immense  absurdities,  which  bewildered  the  minds  of  later 
philosophers  on  this  subject,  would  have  been  avoided.  It 
has  been  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  some  of  the  an 
cients  borrowed  their  notions  of  the  creation  from  the  book 
of  Genesis.  Juvenal  testifies,  that  the  writings  of  Moses 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  proof  is  not  wanting,  that 
the  same  knowledge  was  common  to  the  Greeks.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  Ovid's  description  of  the  creation,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  was  copied  from  the  Bible. 
The  facts,  and  frequently  the  language,  correspond  with  the 
narrative  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver. 
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Ante  mare  et  tellus,  et,  quod  tegit  omnia,  coelum, 
Unus  erat  toto  naturae  vultus  in  orbe, 
Quern  dixere  Chaos,  rudis  indigestaque  moles ; 
Nee  quicquam,  nisi  pondus  iners,  &c. 

The  whole  description,  in  its  important  features,  resembles 
the  Mosaic  account  not  less  closely  than  these  opening  lines. 
The  poet  yields  to  his  fancy,  and,  for  his  machinery  and  em 
bellishments,  draws  on  the  mythology  of  the  times ;  but  his 
cosmogony,  his  account  of  the  early  wickedness  of  mankind, 
his  deluge,  his  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  are  ah1  derived  from 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis. 

During  a  long  lapse  of  centuries,  from  the  time  of  Ovid, 
little  seems  to  have  been  done  in  contriving  any  better  mode 
of  world-making,  than  the  ancient  sages  had  employed,  or  in 
attempting  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of 
creation,  than  is  warranted  by  the  revealed  truths  of  Scrip 
ture.  After  a  wide  blank  of  ages,  Descartes  came  forward 
as  the  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  cosmogony.  To  his  ex 
ploits  we  have  already  alluded. 

Next  to  Descartes  may  be  ranked  Dr  Burnet,  as  well  in 
the  wildness  of  his  theory,  as  in  the  extravagance  of  his  con 
ceptions,  and  the  native  fertility  of  his  imagination.  No 
modern  world-maker  has  built  his  airy  castle  with  more  inge 
nuity,  or  decorated  it  more  gorgeously.  In  the  extent  of  his 
aims  he  falls  behind  the  contriver  of  the  vortices,  for  he  looks 
no  farther  than  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  terrestrial 
ball ;  whereas,  Descartes  grasps  in  the  theory  of  his  whirl 
pools  the  systems  of  all  worlds,  and  puts  in  motion  the  wheels 
and  springs  of  universal  nature. 

In  imitation  of  his  predecessors,  Dr  Burnet  begins  with  the 
elements  of  chaos,  which  he  fashions  without  difficulty  to  his 
liking.  We  will  not  follow  him  through  his  processes  of  crea 
tion,  but  take  the  world  as  it  rose  in  primitive  freshness  from 
his  hands,  and  hint  only  at  the  disastrous  revolution  by  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  conformation,  it  was  doomed 
to  be  convulsed  and  disfigured.  This  globe  of  earth,  he  in 
forms  us,  was  at  first  round  and  smooth,  not  deformed  by 
frowning,  craggy  mountains,  nor  marred  with  such  unseemly 
bays  and  oceans,  as  now  rest  on  its  surface.  Rivers  there 
were,  but  not  like  modern  rivers,  hurrying  along  with  dashing 
cataracts,  and  foaming  eddies,  and  furious  rapids ;  they  moved 
with  tranquil  dignity  to  an  expanse  of  glassy  waters,  whose 
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repose  no  angry  tempest  invaded.  Neptune  was  a  powerless 
monarch  then,  nor  had  JEolus  strength  to  raise  his  slumbering 
storms  and  winds.  The  elements  were  friends  to  one  another 
and  to  man,  and  had  not  learnt  to  wage  the  devouring  wars, 
to  which  they  have  since  been  so  much  addicted.  Then 
were  the  happy  days  of  which  poets  sing,  the  golden  age,  the 
perennial  spring 

Ver  erat  aeternum,  placidique  tepentibus  auris 
Mulcebant  zephyri  natos  sine  semine  flores. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  came  forth  in  spontaneous  abun 
dance,  man  lived  without  labor,  the  plains  and  the  hills  were 
always  green  and  fragrant,  made  fertile  by  the  moisture  of 
dews  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  the  heavens  were  bright,  and 
the  season  without  change.  Such  was  the  world  before  the 
deluge,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  labors  of  bishop  Burnet  to 
explain  the  causes,  by  which  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  pre 
sent  condition. 

In  moulding  his  chaos  into  a  ball,  he  makes  the  heavier 
and  harder  parts  settle  to  the  centre  ;  around  the  globe  thus 
conglomerated  he  spreads  a  layer  of  water ;  and  above  this 
comes  a  solid  crust,  which  constitutes  the  surface  of  the  habit 
able  earth.  As  this  surface  was  never  overshadowed  by 
clouds,  nor  cooled  by  rains,  it  was  exposed  perpetually  to  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  Cracks  began  to  appear,  which 
grew  broader  and  deeper,  till  at  length  they  penetrated  to  the 
layer  of  water,  and  this  outer  covering  fell  with  tumultuous 
uproar  into  the  nether  abyss ;  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the 
general  deluge  ensued.  Mountains  reared  their  sightless 
heads  in  one  part,  immense  caverns  yawned  in  another  to  re 
ceive  the  outpoured  oceans  from  the  central  regions,  vapors 
ascended,  clouds  gathered,  rivers  foamed  over  precipices, 
and  the  beautiful  temple  of  the  world  was  converted  into  a 
ruin.  Mortals,  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  these  degenerate 
times,  can  form  but  a  feeble  conception  of  the  primitive  earth ; 
such  only  as  we  have  of  the  splendor  of  an  ancient  city,  by 
wandering  over  its  remains,  and  contemplating  its  fallen  co 
lumns,  its  decaying  monuments,  and  buried  edifices. 

But  the  catastrophe,  bewailed  more  than  any  other  by  Dr 
Burnet,  was  the  terrible  shock,  which  the  earth  suffered  in 
being  wrenched  from  its  original  posture  in  regard  to  the  sun. 
He  says,  { when  the  earth  escaped  so  narrowly  from  being 
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shipwrecked  in  the  great  deluge,  it  was  so  broken  and  disor 
dered,  that  it  lost  its  equal  poise,  and  thereupon  the  centre  of 
its  gravity  changing,  one  pole  became  more  inclined  towards 
the  sun,  and  the  other  more  removed  from  it,  and  so  its  right 
and  parallel  situation,  which  it  had  before  to  the  axis  of  the 
ecliptic,  was  changed  into  an  oblique,  in  which  skew  posture 
it  hath  stood  ever  since,  and  is  likely  so  to  do  for  some  ages 
to  come.'  How  many  ages,  the  ingenious  author  does  not 
predict.  He  seems  wholly  absorbed  with  the  calamity  itself, 
which  has  caused  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  extremes  of 
winter  and  summer,  tempests,  thunders,  lightnings,  hurricanes, 
earthquakes,  and  all  the  furious  conflicts  of  the  elements  ;  and 
so  great  is  his  horror  at  these  things,  that  he  assures  us,  if 
Archimedes  could  have  found  a  place  to  fix  his  lever,  he 
should  wish  him  to  have  been  employed  in  no  higher  enter 
prise,  than  that  of  prying  back  the  earth  to  its  original  posi 
tion,  thus  restoring  to  us  '  the  comfort  of  a  perpetual  spring, 
which  we  have  lost  by  its  dislocation  ever  since  the  deluge.' 
After  having  described  the  formation  of  the  earth,  its  past 
changes,  and  present  disorders,  the  author  concludes  his  the 
ory  by  a  methodical  account  of  its  final  dissolution ;  and  al 
though  his  work  defies  the  majesty  of  science,  and  boasts  little 
•of  the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  it  claims  an  honorable  rank 
among  the  trophies  of  fancy. 

Whiston  made  a  New  Theory  of  the  earth,  resembling 
in  some  of  its  features  the  one  just  noticed.  It  was  his 
opinion,  that  a  comet  was  cooled  by  a  long  voyage  beyond 
the  orbit  of  saturn,  its  atmosphere  condensed,  and  that  this, 
together  with  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  constituted  the  chaos 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  eccentric  orbit  was  chang 
ed  to  one  of  a  more  circular  form.  The  nucleus  of  the 
comet  was  converted  into  a  central  solid,  and  around  this 
was  the  abyss  of  waters  made  by  the  condensation  of  the 
comet's  tail.  The  whole  was  enveloped  in  an  exterior  cover 
ing,  which  the  ingenious  theorist,  being  a  mathematician,  cal 
culated  to  be  two  hundred  miles  thick.  This  envelopement 
was  dry  and  habitable,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  went  on 
quietly  and  prosperously,  till,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  earth  ran  into 
the  tail  of  a  comet,  which  was  suddenly  condensed  to  rain, 
and  poured  so  heavy  a  burden  on  the  surface,  as  to  break  the 
outer  shell,  force  the  waters  from  beneath,  and  produce  a 
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universal  deluge.  When  the  earth  was  happily  rescued  from 
this  perilous  adventure  in  the  comet's  tail,  the  rain  ceased, 
and  the  waters  fled  for  refuge,  some  into  the  beds  of  oceans, 
seas,  lakes,  and  others  to  their  central  prison,  where  they 
have  ever  since  been  confined. 

Many  other  theories  might  be  enumerated.  Leibnitz,  the 
rival  of  Newton,  believed  the  earth  to  be  an  extinguished  sun, 
on  the  surface  of  which,  as  it  gradually  cooled,  vapors  were 
condensed  into  water.  The  notion  of  Buffon  was  much  the 
same,  except  that  he  believed  the  earth  and  other  planets  to 
be  only  fragments  of  the  sun,  splintered  from  its  surface  by 
the  concussion  of  a  comet,  which  had  unwittingly  broken 
loose  from  its  orbit,  and  hurried  to  its  destruction  in  the  con 
suming  embrace  of  the  king  of  fires.  Kepler  thought  the 
earth  a  living  animal,  sustained  by  a  regular  circulation  of 
internal  fluids,  and  winging  its  way  through  the  heavens  by 
its  own  vital  energy.  According  to  Demaillet,  says  M.  Cu- 
vier,  '  the  globe  was  covered  with  water  for  many  thousand 
years.  He  supposed  that  this  water  had  gradually  retired ; 
that  all  the  terrestrial  animals  were  originally  inhabitants  of 
the  sea ;  that  man  himself  began  his  career  as  a  fish ;  and  he 
asserts,  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  even  now,  to  meet  with  fishes 
in  the  ocean,  which  are  still  only  half  men,  but  whose  de 
scendants  will  in  time  become  perfect  human  beings.'  Thus, 
in  following  the  chain  of  theories,  we  might  go  on  from  step 
to  step,  till  we  should  find  ourselves  swallowed  up  and  lost  in 
the  deep  gulf  of  the  controversy,  which  has  raged  with  so 
much  heat  between  the  modern  Neptunians  and  Vulcanians, 

But  we  design  not  to  push  our  inquiries  so  far.  Our  pur 
pose  is  answered,  if  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  as  we  trust 
it  has,  that  precedents  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  respect 
able  to  rescue  any  person  from  the  charge  of  a  misuse  of 
time  or  talents,  in  devising  new  theories  of  the  earth ;  and 
especially  ought  the  ambition,  which  prompts  to  such  an  en 
terprise,  to  be  considered  praiseworthy  and  highminded, 
after  so  many  champions  have  retired  discomfited  from  the 
field.  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  feel,  therefore,  that  we 
have  discharged  our  duty  towards  the  author  of  the  new 
theory  before  us,  so  far  as  that  duty  consists  in  showing,  that 
no  apology  is  necessary  on  his  part  for  giving  himself  up  to 
these  pursuits,  and  that  he  is  borne  out  by  examples,  which 
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he  may  well  be  proud  to  imitate,  in  '  claiming  his  theory  as 
an  original  one.'  Should  any  reader  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  we  beg  he  will  again  look  over  what  we  have 
written.  Some,  perhaps,  may  have  the  fastidiousness  to  say, 
that  the  very  name  of  theory  carries  with  it  an  air  of  suspi 
cion,  and  that,  in  the  important  matter  of  world-making,  it  is 
better  to  have  one  plain  fact,  than  a  thousand  theories,  which 
can  be  little  more,  after  all,  than  so  many  hypotheses,  con 
jectures,  or  speculations.  Others  may  fancy  themselves  wise 
in  discovering  few  indications  of  a  sound  understanding,  or 
rational  science,  in  the  theories  we  have  sketched,  and  be 
ready  to  lament  with  Juvenal,  that  common  sense  is  so  rare 
a  quality  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  to  declare, 
that,  if  all  men  were  cosmogonists,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  wisdom,  than  the  courageous 
attempt  of  Democritus  Junior  to  prove  the  whole  world  in 
sane.  Such  impertinent  objections  as  these,  we  shall  not 
stop  to  answer,  but  proceed  without  delay  to  the  author's 
new  theory. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  is  a  decided  Vulcanian,  al 
though  much  less  inveterate  in  his  enmity  to  water,  than 
some  other  disciples  of  this  school.  In  his  analysis  of 
chaos,  the  element  of  water  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  In 
fact,  the  body  of  chaos  itself  seems  to  have  been  of  a  fluid, 
pulpy  consistency,  and  the  author  affirms,  that  when  the 
earth  was  first  shaped  into  a  sphere,  '  there  were  no  rocks 
nor  stones  in  the  whole  confused  mass,'  so  well  is  he  versed 
in  the  scenes, 

1  Where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars.' 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  abundance  of  water  in 
the  wild  dominions  of  Chaos,  our  theorist's  favorite  element 
is  fire,  to  whose  agency  he  mainly  ascribes  the  great  work  of 
creation.  At  first,  it  would  seem,  the  fire  was  latent,  and 
without  heat,  and  the  author  explains  the  manner  in  which 
this  important  property  was  elicited.  l  When  the  world  was 
fashioned,'  he  says,  'the  concussion  of  particles  of  matter 
in  consolidating  would  produce  heat.'  The  greater  the  up 
roar,  therefore,  the  more  violent  the  heat,  and  the  sooner  the 
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work  would  be  accomplished.  By  some  accident,  the 
chaotic  elements  did  not  resolve  themselves  into  a  regular 
and  well  constituted  mass  ;  volumes  of  fire  were  pent  up 
within  impenetrable  barriers  of  earth  and  stone,  where  they 
increased  in  fury  and  strength,  till  they  burst  from  their  con 
finement  with  terrible  explosions  and  devastation.  Immense 
rocks  were  torn  from  their  roots  in  the  nether  recesses  of  the 
earth,  and  thrown  up  to  be  mountains  on  its  surface.  Fright 
ful  caverns  opened  their  dark  vaults  to  receive  the  waters, 
and  make  new  oceans.  In  this  way,  all  the  dry  land  has 
been  raised  above  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  tb  a  succession  of 
earthquakes,  proceeding  from  this  subterranean  furnace,  we 
are  indebted  for  continents,  islands,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  moun 
tains,  hills,  vallies,  and  every  variety  of  conformation,  which 
renders  the  globe  a  fit  dwelling  place  for  man. 

This  will  suffice  for  an  outline  of  the  author's  new  theory. 
In  a  case  so  obvious,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
more  fully  into  its  general  merits  ;  but  we  should  do  injustice 
both  to  the  theorist,  and  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have 
been  favored  with  a  perusal  of  his  works,  were  we  to  pass 
over  in  silence  his  account  of  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
our  continent  came  into  being.  All  those  parts  of  this 
western  hemisphere,  through  which  run  the  ridges  of  the 
Andes,  the  Stony  Mountains,  and  the  Alleganies,  were  raised 
at  the  time  of  the  general  deluge,  and  were  the  cause  of  that 
catastrophe.  The  masses  of  rocks,  which  form  these  moun 
tains,  were  thrust  up  by  one  tremendous  explosion  of  the 
central  fire,  and  the  superincumbent  waters,  thus  driven  from 
their  ancient  beds,  rolled  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  over 
spread  the  old  world,  and  destroyed  the  inhabitants,  as  re 
corded  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  north  east  part  of  America  had  a  much  later  origin, 
although  the  author  forbears  to  mention  the  precise  period 
when  this  event  took  place.  He  dwells  chiefly  on  its  effects. 
The  regions  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  arose  at  once  ;  a 
current  was  forced  to  the  south  west,  which,  after  scooping 
out  the  excavation  now  called  the  Bay  of  Funday,  swept  with 
*  awful  grandeur'  over  the  New  England  States.  *  Nova 
Scotia  rested  on  strata  not  to  be  shaken.'  Long  Island  was 
produced  by  the  junction  of  this  torrent  with  the  ocean. 
And  now  ensued  a  fray,  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  all 
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cious  history,  and  to  stand  in  high  places  among  the  annals 
of  departed  ages.  We  give  the  description  in  the  author's 
own  inimitable  language. 

i  The  current  of  the  ocean  overspread  all  the  low  lands  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  was  enjoying  uninterrupted  dominion  where 
our  largest  cities,  delightful  plantations,  and  luxurious  farms  now 
appear.  But  suddenly  its  regal  sway,  its  imperial  authority  was 
attacked.  The  waters,  which  had  been  confined  beyond  the 
mountains,  as  if  ambitious  of  a  nobler  sway,  now  burst  the  bounds 
that  had  confined  them,  and  with  an  irresistible  impetuosity  rushed 
to  attack  the  ocean,  which  had  extended  beyond  his  natural  do 
mains,  and  presumed  to  assault  the  mountains.  The  majestic  Hud 
son,  elated  by  the  conquest  of  the  firm  barriers  that  confined  him, 
armed  with  the  soil  and  fragments  of  the  mountains  he  had  con 
quered,  in  awful  grandeur  overspreading  the  country,  dared  dispute 
the  power  of  the  ocean.  Accelerated  by  the  numerous  auxiliaries 
from  the  mountains,  and  strengthened  by  arming  himself  with  every 
rock  that  opposed  his  passage,  the  ocean  himself  retired  at  his  ap 
proach.  But  from  the  attack  of  the  powerful  Hudson,  who  moved 
from  the  mountains  of  freedom,  the  tyrant  ocean  would  have  held 
his  dominion  over  the  most  luxuriant  parts  of  the  middle  and 
southern  states.  He  would  have  extended  Long  Island  to  the 
highlands  of  Jersey,  and  destined  the  site  of  the  emporium  of  the 
new  world  to  be  a  stagnant  marsh,  or  a  barren  plain.  The  Hud 
son  turned  the  proud  currents  of  the  ocean  to  the  south,  removed 
the  sands  and  rocks,  which  would  have  united  the  island  to  the 
main,  and  preserved  a  harbor  unequalled  in  the  world.'  pp.  96-98. 

Such  were  the  daring  attempts,  such  the  proud  success 
of  the  Hudson.  But  notwithstanding  this  humiliating  dis 
comfiture  of  the  ocean,  its  towering  pride  was  not  subdued  ; 
it  made  other  encroachments,  rushed  headlong  into  other 
encounters,  and  again  met  with  a  like  disgraceful  repulse. 
Listen  once  more  to  the  author. 

c  As  the  God  of  nature  never  formed  a  nobler  stream,  or  one 
which  is  capable  of  being  converted  to  more  important  uses  than 
the  Susquehanna,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  a  river  would  weigh 
much  either  in  favor  or  against  our  theory. — This  noble  river  res 
cued  from  the  gloomy  embrace  of  the  ocean  millions  of  acres,  which 
now  are  adorned  by  rich  harvests,  pleasant  villages,  and  magnifi 
cent  cities.  Before  the  ocean  was  met  by  the  Susquehanna,  he  had 
recovered  from  the  shocks  experienced  from  the  Hudson  and  the 
Delaware,  and  was  again  pressing  his  forces  towards  the  mountains. 
Had  this  noble  river  been  an  experienced  warrior,  standing  on  the 
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top  of  the  Alleganies,  surrounded  by  invincible  legions,  and  mark 
ed  the  foe  of  freedom  marching  to  defile  by  his  footsteps  the  holy 
sanctuary  of  liberty,  he  could  not  have  moved  more  effectually  to 
repel  the  baleful  intruder.  As  the  accumulated  force  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna  approached,  the  current  of  the  ocean  was  again  driven 
from  the  shores,  and  turned  to  the  south.'  p.  102. 

Should  our  inquisitive  readers  not  be  satisfied  with  these 
specimens  of  the  author's  manner,  and  with  this  brief  sketch 
of  his  theory,  we  can  do  them  no  better  service,  than  to  re 
commend  the  perusal  of  the  work  itself.  We  should  be  hap 
py  to  unfold  to  them  his  new  theory  of  the  tides,  but  our  al 
lotted  space  is  already  filled  up,  and  we  can  only  assure 
them,  that  this  is  quite  as  novel  and  edifying,  as  the  theory 
of  the  earth  and  of  deluges.  With  true  magnanimity  he  dis 
dains  the  trammels  of  such  men  as  Newton  and  La  Place, 
and  chooses  to  wear  no  chains  but  those  of  his  own  fabri 
cating.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  gathering  his  meaning, 
the  tides  are  caused  by  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  we  will  not  diminish,  by  broken  hints  or 
imperfect  descriptions,  the  pleasures  in  store  for  the  curious, 
who  may  engage  in  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject. 

Should  the  thought  intrude  itself  upon  any  person,  after 
reading  the  above  remarks,  that  we  have  not  a  due  respect 
for  the  science  of  geology,  he  will  be  in  a  mistake.  We 
think  it  a  noble  and  useful  science,  and  worthy  of  the  great 
minds  by  which  it  has  been  so  much  improved  within  the  last 
half  century.  It  is  not  the  science  to  which  we  object,  but 
the  theory ;  not  the  facts,  but  the  speculations  ;  not  the 
realities,  but  the  dreams.  Geology,  in  its  legitimate  objects, 
is  a  science  of  observation  and  analysis,  and  should  be  con 
fined  within  its  proper  limits.  The  structure,  the  gradual 
revolutions,  and  the  component  parts  of  the  earth,  are  sub 
jects  capable  of  investigation,  and  have  their  utility  ;  but  in 
quiries  about  the  original  elements  of  chaos,  and  the  forma 
tion  of  the  globe  out  of  these  elements,  are  as  preposterous 
as  they  are  fruitless,  and,  in  the  present  stage  of  mental  pro 
gress,  they  will  rarely  gain  admittance  into  a  mind,  from 
which  philosophy  and  common  sense  have  not  been  banished. 
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ART.  XV. — The  Greek  Reader,  by  Frederick  Jacobs,  Pro 
fessor  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Gotha,  and  Editor  of  the 
•ftnthologia.  From  the  seventh  German  Edition,  adapted 
to  the  Translation  of  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar. 
Boston.  Published  by  Oliver  Everett.  1823,  pp.  vii, 
and  346. 

SYMPTOMS  of  an  increasing  fondness  for  classic  learning 
are  showing  themselves  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  An 
improved  edition  of  an  elementary  work  for  the  study  of 
Greek  has  recently  appeared  in  Kentucky  ;  and  a  part  of  the 
Illiad,  with  judicious  notes  chiefly  selected  from  Heyne,  has 
been  printed  at  Andover,  with  the  neatness  and  accuracy,  which 
distinguish  works  from  the  press  in  that  place.  The  College 
of  Middlebury,  in  Vermont,  has  recently  acquired  the  means 
of  pursuing  philological  studies  with  success.  We  have  before 
us  an  Address,  delivered  at  Middlebury  by  Professor  Patton, 
who  is  known  to  the  public  by  his  translation  of  the  Tables  of 
Thiersch.*  In  the  Address,f  the  advantages  of  philological 
pursuits  are  explained,  as  tending  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of 
discrimination,  to  form  the  habit  of  fixed  attention  and  men 
tal  possession,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  and  espe 
cially  to  produce  the  proportionate  exercise  of  all  the  intel 
lectual  powers.  From  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  books, 
which  may  be  used  by  philological  students  at  Middlebury,  it 
appears,  that  they  have  access  to  the  best  critical  works,  and 
most  valuable  modern  editions  of  the  classics ;  a  collection, 
such  as  till  within  a  few  years,  hardly  existed  in  any  of  the 
States. 

In  the  attempts  which  are  making  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  place  it  on  a  better  foundation,  the 
ancient  seminary  at  Cambridge  has  done  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  character  and  resources.  The  latest 
edition  of  the  Collectanea  Majora  bears  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  fidelity  and  critical  accuracy  of  Dr  Popkin,  who  super- 

*  Greek  Tables,  or  a  Method  of  teaching  the  Greek  Paradigm  in  a  more  simple 
and  fundamental  Manner,  by  Frederick  Thiersch,  &c.  &c.  Translated  by  R. 
B.  Patton,  Professor  of  Languages  in  Middlebury  College.  Andover.  1822. 

t  Address,  delivered  before  the  Philological  Society  of  Middlebury  College, 
on  the  Evening  of  the  19th  August,  1823.  By  R.  B.  Patton.  Middlebury, 
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intended  it.  If  that  work  is  to  retain  its  place  in  our  higher 
institutions,  it  is  matter  of  congratulation,  that  the  direction 
and  responsibility  of  a  new  edition  rest  with  a  scholar  so  fami 
liar,  not  only  with  the  whole  extent  of  Grecian  literature,  but 
also  with  the  minutiae  of  the  accents  and  the  niceties  of  ver 
bal  criticism.  We  take  the  more  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  merit  of  our  American  editor,  because  his  labors,  having 
for  their  object  the  silent  correction  of  the  mistakes  of  others, 
presuppose  great  learning  and  industry,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  not  presented  in  a  form  to  attract  particular  notice. 

It  is  certainly  praiseworthy  to  improve  the  books,  which 
are  already  in  extensive  use  for  the  purposes  of  education ; 
but  it  is  still  better  to  make  or  introduce  superior  ones.  It 
is  therefore  with  no  common  satisfaction,  that  we  receive  from 
the  university  press  of  Cambridge  the  excellent  school  book 
of  Jacobs.  If  the  Germans  can  claim  to  have  excelled  all 
other  nations  in  any  branch  of  letters,  they  certainly  may 
claim  to  have  done  so  in  those  humble  but  all  important 
works,  which  are  intended  to  familiarize  the  young  with  the 
severer  parts  of  knowledge.  This  superiority  is  easily  ac 
counted  for.  The  Germans  have  been  more  assiduous  than 
the  scholars  of  any  other  nation,  in  their  efforts  to  improve  ele 
mentary  works ;  and  further,  this  kind  of  literary  labor  has  been 
performed  among  them  by  men  of  high  intellectual  gifts  and 
attainments.  Thus  the  editor  of  the  Anthology,  after  having 
employed  many  years  of  his  life  in  restoring  to  the  scattered 
flowers  of  Grecian  poetry  their  original  freshness,  and  having 
founded  his  own  reputation  for  learning,  sagacity,  and  industry, 
on  a  labor,  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  has  thought  it  in 
no  wise  derogatory  to  spend  much  time  and  patient  research, 
in  selecting  from  the  Grecian  literature  the  scattered  phrases 
and  passages,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  all  others  the 
best  adapted  for  the  use  of  persons  just  entering  on  the  study 
of  the  language. 

Those,  who  are  concerned  in  the  duties  of  instruction,  may 
now  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  smaller 
work  of  Dalzel.  The  Scottish  nation  is  not  celebrated  for 
its  philologists  ;  and  certainly  Dalzel  has  no  claims  to  particu 
lar  esteem  as  a  scholar.  His  lectures,  which  have  been 
printed,  are  barren  and  useless.  The  selections  for  the  Mi- 
nora  have  not  been  discreetly  made,  nor  well  illustrated ; 
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they  convey  in  themselves  little  valuable  information ;  in  parts 
they  are  much  too  difficult  and  obscure  ;  and  yet  they  contain 
no  sentences  sufficiently  simple  for  the  beginner.  The  Ana 
creontic  odes,  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  book,  con 
tain  sentiments  of  the  coarsest  sensual  tendency ;  and  deserve 
little  commendation  as  poems.  The  Greek  Reader,  on  the 
contrary,  having  been  compiled  by  one  of  the  leading  scholars 
of  the  age,  is  prepared  throughout  in  a  pure  and  masterly 
manner ;  proceeds  methodically  from  the  simplest  combina 
tion  of  words  to  the  common  Attic  style  ;  and  is  so  composed, 
that  while  the  rules  of  grammar  are  illustrated  in  easy  suc 
cession,  an  outline  is  given  of  mythology,  ancient  geography, 
and  Grecian  history.  It  is  used  in  almost  all  the  good 
schools  in  Germany,  and  has  there  gained  a  decided  expres 
sion  of  public  opinion  in  its  favor,  as  the  best  of  the  many 
similar  works,  which  have  been  produced  by  the  scholars  of 
that  prolific  country. 

In  regard  to  the  American  edition,  the  chief  question  con 
cerns  its  accuracy  ;  and  this  quality  it  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree.  As  the  notes  and  Lexicon  are  in  English,  it  affords 
the  means  of  learning  Greek  without  the  embarrassing  inter 
vention  of  another  foreign  tongue.  That  it  contains  references 
to  the  American  translation  of  Buttmann's  Grammar,  will  make 
it  the  more  valuable  to  those,  who  possess  that  work,  without 
diminishing  its  utility  for  those,  who  continue  to  use  the  more 
ancient  manuals. 

We  hope  the  Greek  Reader  will  come  into  immediate  and 
extensive  use  ;  and  in  expressing  this  opinion  without  reserve, 
we  are  influenced,  not  by  any  predilection  for  the  German  sys 
tems,  but  by  a  sincere  belief,  that  it  answers  its  design  better 
than  any  similar  book.  A  general  preference,  even  when  it  is 
in  the  main  well  founded,  is  but  a  poor  support  for  an  opinion. 
But  while  it  would  imply  weakness  to  plead  for  a  work,  be 
cause  it  is  of  German  origin,  it  would  be  quite  as  inconsistent 
with  a  real  love  for  learning,  to  reject  one  for  a  similar  reason. 
National  education  is  of  infinite  moment  and  general  concern. 
We  claim  as  a  people  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  liberty  and 
public  honor ;  and  we  should  be  careful  to  rival  the  most 
enlightened  nations  in  intelligence.  Our  freedom  and  national 
glory  are  of  native  growth  ;  the  means  of  education  and  the 
sources  of  knowledge  must,  from  our  relative  situation,  still 
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be  introduced  from  abroad.  It  is,  therefore,  a  solemn  duty 
to  search  through  the  literary  stores  of  all  nations,  and  select 
for  our  use  such  works,  as  will  at  once  impart  the  most  know 
ledge,  and  best  cherish  principles  in  harmony  with  our  insti 
tutions.  No  matter  where  they  are  to  be  found ;  we  must 
prove  all,  and  adopt  the  best.  In  this  spirit,  the  gentleman 
who  fills  the  Cambridge  mathematical  chair,  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  others,  has  had  the  merit 
of  reforming  and  reinvigorating  the  study  of  the  mathematics 
among  us,  by  drawing  the  materials  of  instruction  directly 
from  the  nation,  which  has  made  the  most  proficiency  in  the 
exact  sciences.  We  look  to  the  British,  it  may  be,  for  our 
guides  in  practical  morals  and  philosophy,  in  history,  and,  as 
far  as  modern  times  are  concerned,  in  forensic  eloquence. 
But  without  being  insensible  to  the  transcendent  merits  of 
men  like  Bentley  and  Porson,  who  possessed  genius,  wit,  and 
erudition  in  the  most  happy  union,  and  have  left  illustrious 
names,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  through  their  works, 
we  believe  that  the  palm  in  philological  pursuits  belongs  to 
the  Germans. 

That  it  is  so  with  regard  to  school  books,  (and  this  is  the 
only  part  of  the  question,  which  it  now  belongs  to  us  to  dis 
cuss,)  is  obvious  from  the  concessions  of  the  English  them 
selves,  who,  without  any  scruple,  are  constantly  profiting  by 
the  researches  of  the  continental  scholars,  and  acknowledging 
their  editions  of  the  classics  to  be  the  best,  by  reprinting 
them.  We  have  this  moment  examined  such  English  school 
editions  of  the  ancient  authors,  as  we  happen  to  have  near  us, 
and  find  that  three  out  of  four  are  {  sedulously  reprinted'  from 
the  German.  In  the  same  year,  in  which  Professor  Everett 
introduced  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar  to  the  American 
public,  an  English  scholar  was  preparing  Matthiae's  for  the 
English  schools.*  In  the  last  advertisements  of  new  books  in 
the  literary  mart  of  London,  we  find  the  most  approved  Latin 
Grammar  in  use  in  Germany  announced  as  translated.  The 
best  London  edition  of  Dalzel's  Collectanea  Majora  contains 
a  text,  reformed  almost  throughout  after  the  standard  German 
authorities,  and  the  most  useful  part  of  the  notes  is  taken  from 

*  The  larger  Grammar  of  Matthiae,  in  2  vols.  Svo.  has  been  before  the  Eng 
lish  public  for  several  years.  Dr  C.  J.  Blorafield  abridged  it  for  the  use  of 
schools  m  1822. 
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the  same  sources.  We  say  this,  not  out  of  disrespect  to  the 
English.  The  causes  of  an  indisputable  fact  are  to  be  found 
in  the  different  situation  of  England  and  the  German  sove 
reignties.  Had  Heyne  been  an  Englishman,  he  would  have 
been  a  practical  statesman ;  and  many  of  his  countrymen, 
who  are  now  indefatigable  students,  had  they  been  natives  of 
the  British  islands,  would  have  found  other  employment  in 
India  or  the  colonies. 

But  apart  from  this  discussion,  it  is  certain,  that,  since  we 
must  have  elementary  works,  he,  who  enlarges  the  number  of 
useful  and  good  ones,  has  a  claim  to  public  gratitude,  as  hav 
ing  increased  the  number  from  which  a  choice  may  be  made. 
Let  us  take  the  most  excellent,  wherever  we  may  find  them. 
Whether  we  speak  of  books  for  youth  or  for  men,  let  us  re 
member,  there  is  but  one  republic  of  letters,  and  that  republic 
should  pursue  but  one  policy,  the  advancement  of  truth  and 
science,  of  free  and  familiar  intellectual  intercourse  of  all  parts 
of  the  world  with  each  other,  a  commerce  of  minds,  limited 
by  no  restricting  prejudices,  and  checked  by  no  unworthy 
jealousies  or  partialities. 


ART.  XVI. — Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Submitted 
to  the  Assembly  at  Albany,  Jan.  8,  1824. 

ON  a  former  occasion  the  attention  of  our  readers  was 
called  to  a  statement  of  the  School  Funds  in  New  York,  and 
the  liberal  donations  of  that  state  for  the  purposes  of  educa 
tion  and  literature.*  We  have  now  before  us  a  very  inter 
esting  document,  which  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  during 
its  session  the  present  year.  This  document  consists  of  sixty 
eight  folio  printed  pages,  containing  the  Report  of  the  Super 
intendent  of  Schools,  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  several 
towns  in  the  state  for  1823,  and  other  papers  relating  to  the 
subject.  The  nature  and  value  of  these  returns  may  be  un 
derstood,  when  it  is  known  that  they  contain  the  number  of 

*  No.  XXIX,  for  October,  1820. 
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school  districts  in  each  town ;  the  average  number  of  months 
a  school  has  been  kept  during  the  year ;  the  amount  of  pub 
lic  money  received  ;  the  number  of  children  taught ;  ana  the 
number  of  children  residing  in  each  town  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  1 5  years.  This  minuteness  in  the  returns  necessa 
rily  makes  them  voluminous,  but  at  the  same  time  it  affords 
the  only  accurate  means  of  knowing  the  wants  of  the  people, 
and  effecting  a  judicious  distribution  of  the  funds.  The  fol 
lowing  summary  is  found  in  the  superintendent's  Report,  and 
informs  us, 

<  1.  That  all  the  counties,  ffty  four  in  number,  and  all  the 
towns,  being  six  hundred  and  eighty  four  in  number,  including 
wards  in  cities,  have,  with  the  exception  of  ten  old,  and  seventeen 
new  towns,  presented  their  reports  for  the  preceding  year. 

1 2.  That  there  are  in  this  state  7382  school  districts,  and  conse 
quently,  as  many  common  schools.  That  from  6705  of  those  dis 
tricts,  returns  have  been  received  at  this  department. 

'  3.  That  within  the  last  year,  331  new  school  districts  were 
formed  and  organized. 

6  4.  That  377,034  children  were  instructed  in  the  districts  stated 
in  the  abstract  for  the  space  of  eight  months,  during  the  preceding 
year ;  and  23,500  more,  are  estimated  to  have  been  instructed  for 
the  like  time,  in  the  non  reporting  districts  not  stated  in  the  ab 
stract,  making  a  grand  total  of  400,534. 

(  5.  That  25,861  more  children  were  educated  in  our  common 
schools,  during  the  year  1823,  than  during  the  year  1822. 

6  6.  That  the  number  of  children  reported  to  be  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  15  years,  is  373,008,  and  exceeds  the  number  reported 
the  year  before,  by  15,979- 

6  7.  That  in  29  counties,  more  children  were  educated  the  year 
1823,  than  the  number  reported  to  reside  therein  between  the  ages 
before  mentioned ;  and  that  4026  more  children,  throughout  the 
state,  were  educated  in  1823,  than  are  reported  to  reside  therein, 
between  the  ages  above  mentioned. 

4  8.  That  in  45  counties,  a  greater  number  of  children  were  in 
structed  in  common  schools,  in  the  year  1823,  than  in  the  preced 
ing  year. 

*  9.  That  182,802  dollars,  25  cents,  of  public  monies,  (being  the 
whole  amount  drawn  last  year  from  the  treasury,  raised  by  tax? 
and  received  from  the  local  school  fund,)  were  expended  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  during  that  year,  and  it  is  estimated 
that,  in  addition  to  this  amount,  more  than  850,000  dollars  from 
the  private  funds  of  individuals  were  appropriated,  in  like  manner, 
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during  the  same  period,  (exclusive  of  public  and  private  appropria 
tions  and  benefactions  for  the  support  of  colleges  and  academies,) 
making  a  grand  total  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.7  p.  2. 

The  above  statements  refer  exclusively  to  common  schools, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  in  the  state  of  New  York  36 
incorporated  academies,  containing  2683  students.  At  the 
three  colleges,  Columbia,  Hamilton,  and  Union,  are  464 
students;  and  at  the  two  Medical  Colleges  291.  In  three 
counties  the  average  expense  of  educating  each  scholar, 
taught  in  the  common  schools  during  the  year  1823,  was 
more  than  one  dollar;  in  16  counties  it  was  less  than  a  dollar 
and  more  than  fifty  cents ;  in  34  counties  it  was  between  fifty 
and  twenty  five  cents ;  and  in  one  county  it  was  under  twenty 
five  cents.  This  difference  arises  chiefly,  we  suppose,  from 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  school  for  a  less  number  of 
months  in  some  counties  than  others ;  and  also  in  some  de 
gree  from  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  teaching. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  Report,  that  in  no  state  in  the  Union 
are  the  advantages  of  a  common  school  education  enjoyed  by 
So  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  as  in  New  York  ;  and 
that  even  *  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  old  world  cannot 
produce  a  parallel.'  As  a  proof  of  these  facts  it  is  said,  that 
'  England,  three  years  ago,  had  only  18,449  endowed  and 
unendowed  schools,  in  which  were  instructed  644,282  chil 
dren  ;  and  in  Scotland  the  whole  number  of  schools  was  at 
the  same  time  only  3556,  containing  176,303  pupils, — and 
while  in  Connecticut  not  more  than  one  sixth,  in  England  one 
fifteenth,  and  in  Scotland  one  tenth  of  their  respective  popula 
tions  every  year  attend  their  schools,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
this  state  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  their  entire  population 
is  receiving  instruction  annually  in  common  schools  alone.' 
These  statements  are  novel  and  curious ;  they  are  perhaps 
correct,  although  in  regard  to  Connecticut  and  Scotland  we 
have  slight  misgivings.  In  Massachusetts,  too,  we  are  pre 
pared  to  believe,  that  if  the  same  accurate  returns  were  made 
as  in  New  York,  the  proportion  of  children  attending  common 
schools  would  be  found  quite  as  large.  We  say  this,  how 
ever,  only  in  reference  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  without  the 
least  disposition  to  detract  from  the  meritorious  exertions  of 
New  York  in  promoting  an  object  the  most  important,  which 
can  engage  the  attention  of  .a  liberal  and  enlightened  legisla- 
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ture,  especially  in  a  country  whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  have  a 
government,  which  depends  for  its  strength  and  prosperity  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  is  not  in  the  way  of  com 
parison  that  we  desire  to  speak.  Such  a  parallel  would  be 
invidious,  when  so  many  of  the  states  have  made,  and  are 
still  making  generous  provisions  for  the  advancement  of  edu 
cation.  The  enlarged  plans  and  munificent  appropriations  of 
Virginia  are  well  known  ;  and  the  recent  vote  of  that  state,  in 
favor  of  its  new  university,  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the 
earnestness  and  magnanimity  with  which  the  original  designs 
are  carried  into  execution. 

The  school  funds  of  the  state  of  New  York  are  derived 
from  such  sources,  as  to  ensure  them  a  gradual  increase  for 
many  years.  There  are  two  separate  and  permanent  funds 
set  apart  by  the  legislature,  which  already  amount  to  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
general  and  local  school  fund  is  given  in  the  Report  at 
$1,637,003.  Two  lots  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each 
are  also  reserved,  in  all  the  military  bounty  lands,  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel  and  of  schools.  In  several  townships 
some  of  these  lands  have  become  productive,  and  the  money 
arising  from  their  sales  or  lease  is  called  the  local  school  fund, 
by  reason  of  its  being  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  towns 
in  which  the  lands  are  situated.  The  proceeds  of  all  the 
military  lands,  which  shall  not  be  taken  up,  are  to  be  added 
to  the  common  school  fund.  The  lands  still  unsold,  which 
are  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  education,  amount  to  nearly 
a  million  of  acres.  When  we  consider  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  new  parts  of  this  state  are  becoming  settled*  and 
the  consequent  increasing  value  of  the  lands,  and  when  we 
take  into  view  the  generous  spirit,  which  has  prompted  so 
noble  a  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  and  the  thorough 
and  admirable  plan  which  has  been  adopted  for  carrying  it 
into  effect,  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  results,  which  have 
not  been  surpassed,  and  probably  not  equalled,  in  any  state 
or  community.  We  are  presented  with  an  example  not  more 
honorable  to  the  feelings,  and  creditable  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  of  New  York,  than  deserving  the  imitation  of  our 
legislatures  in  other  parts  of  the  union. 
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ART.  XVII. — Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Chili.  BY  A  YOUNG 
AMERICAN,  detained  in  that  Country,  during  the  Revolu 
tionary  Scenes  of  1817,  1818,  1819.  Boston,  1823. 

OF  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  a  country  not  much  less  extensive 
than  the  Atlantic  States  of  North  America,  less,  we  believe, 
has  been  written,  than  on  the  single  subject  of  the  butterflies  of 
Europe.  Of  few  regions  of  the  earth,  not  directly  included  in 
the  limits  of  terra  incognita,  is  less  known.  This  has  not 
been  for  want  of  good  claims  upon  the  attention  of  men.  Its 
natural  qualities  of  climate  and  soil,  its  mineral  wealth,  its 
adaptation  for  a  rich  commerce,  the  history  of  its  aboriginal 
inhabitants  and  of  its  colonization  by  the  Spaniards,  unite  to 
place  it  among  the  countries,  which  deserve  to  be  known. 
That,  notwithstanding  these  claims  to  notice,  so  little  atten 
tion  has  been  paid  to  it,  is  one  among  the  thousand  proofs,  that 
every  gift  of  nature  and  providence  may  be  overbalanced  by 
vicious  political  institutions.  Not  a  single  printing  press 
could  be  found  in  the  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  the  extent  of 
Chili,  before  the  year  1810  ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  all  accurate  information  of  a  people  must  come 
from  out  of  themselves.  A  man  has  but  to  read  the  most 
intelligent  and  impartial  traveller  in  his  own  country,  to  be 
satisfied  that,  at  least  as  far  as  manners,  character,  and  the 
genius  of  institutions  go,  no  foreigner  can  do  it  justice. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Chilians,  however,  if  this  were  the 
great  difficulty  with  respect  to  them.  Countries  so  little 
advanced,  as  not  to  contain  a  printing  press,  can  offer  but 
little,  morally  or  politically,  which  is  important  to  be  known. 
On  no  part  of  the  earth  is  there  a  contrast  more  glaring,  at 
least,  in  no  part  is  there  one  that  strikes  us  more  painfully, 
than  that  of  the  natural  advantages,  and  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  It  is  not  per 
haps  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  with  a  natural  unwillingness  to 
have  the  secrets  of  their  maladministration  exposed,  the 
Spanish  government  should  have  thrown  such  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  those,  who  wished  to  explore  its  American  pos 
sessions. 
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It  is  to  the  Jesuits,  that  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  our 
information  with  respect  to  Chili.  Bordering  on  that  pecu 
liar  theatre  of  their  efforts,  the  vast  vale  of  Paraguay,  Chili 
early  attracted  the  notice  of  these  indefatigable  religious 
victors,  whose  spiritual  ambition  grasped  at  wider  empire 
than  was  ever  dreamed  of,  by  the  Alexanders  and  Bonapartes. 
While  the  greatest  secular  conqueror  has  never  been  able  to 
subdue  to  his  allegiance  more  than  a  few  adjacent  kingdoms, 
the  Jesuits  established  their  missions  from  the  extremity  of 
California  eastward  to  Japan ;  and  at  the  same  moment  cal 
culated  eclipses  for  the  Chinese  emperor,  instructed  the 
children  of  the  French  monarchs,  and  presided  in  the  coun 
cils  of  the  natives,  in  the  vast  Pampas  of  la  Plata.  The  zeal 
and  industry,  which  they  displayed  in  the  description  of  the 
countries  which  they  explored,  form  some  compensation  for 
the  moral  defects  of  their  system.  Much  of  our  geographical 
and  historical  information,  of  some  of  the  countries  most  diffi 
cult  of  access,  is  derived  to  us  from  the  writings  of  these 
intrepid  warriors  of  the  cross. 

The  first  important  work  on  the  country  we  are  now  con 
sidering,  is  that  of  Father  Ovalle,  entitled,  Historia  y  Relacion 
del  Reyno  de  Chile,  y  de  las  Missiones  y  Ministerws  que  en 
el  exercita  la  Compagnia  de  Jesus.  Father  Ovalle  was  born 
in  Chili,  and  there  admitted  into  the  society  of  Jesuits. 
Having  repaired  to  Rome,  on  the  business  of  his  order,  his 
work  was  published  in  that  city,  both  in  Italian  and  Spanish, 
in  the  year  1646.  Although  Father  Ovalle  is  somewhat  too 
liberal  in  his  account  of  the  miracles  attending  the  ministry  of 
his  order  in  Chili,  his  work  is  replete  with  information.  It 
contains  an  historical  account  of  the  wars  and  settlements  of 
the  Spaniards,  south  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  west  of 
the  Andes,  from  their  first  entrance  into  that  region  down  to 
the  year  1643,  the  period  at  which  he  repaired  to  Europe. 
He  died  shortly  after  his  return  to  America  at  Lima,  in  1651. 
An  English  version  of  his  work  is  contained  in  the  third 
volume  of  Churchill's  valuable  collection. 

The  voyage  of  Frezier  to  the  South  Sea  was  made  in  the 
years  1712-1714,  and  some  valuable  notices  of  Chili  are 
given  in  the  account  of  this  voyage,  which  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1716,  under  the  title  Relation  du  Voyage  a  la  Mer 
du  Sud  et  aux  Cotes  de  Chili,  du  Perou,  et  du  Bresil,  fait 
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pendant,  1712-14.  This  work  is  pronounced  by  Meusel 
one  of  the  best  in  its  class.  Translations  were  soon  made 
of  it  into  the  principal  European  languages.  It  was  publish 
ed  in  English  in  London,  in  1718,  with  '  a  postscript  by 
Edmund  Halley,  and  an  account  of  the  settlement,  commerce, 
and  riches  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay.' 

The  work  of  Frezier  was  made  the  subject  of  some  ani 
madversions  by  a  French  ecclesiastic,  Father  Louis  Feuillee, 
of  the  Minim  friars,  whose  own  appeared  a  few  years  after 
that  of  Frezier.  This  work  is  advantageously  known  from 
the  testimony  of  Molina,  who  bestows  upon  it  the  highest 
praise.  '  This  most  learned  Frenchman,'  says  Molina,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Saggio  sulla  Storia  Naturale  del  Chili, 
1  has  described,  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  the  principal 
plants,  which  grow  on  this  coast,  and  some  of  the  animals 
which  are  there  found.  His  descriptions  are  correct,  and 
entirely  conformed  to  the  objects  described.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  error  in  any  part  of  the 
work  of  this  able  author.  But  his  history,  having  been  pub 
lished  at  the  royal  expense,  with  great  apparatus  of  most 
beautiful  engravings,  has  never  been  reprinted,  and  has  be 
come  very  rare,  and  of  consequence  is  known  to  few.'  The 
strictures  of  Father  Feuillee  on  the  work  of  Frezier  drew 
forth  a  reply  from  the  latter,  in  his  second  edition,  which  ap 
peared  at  Paris  in  1732. 

In  1776  the  Abbe  Vidaurre  published  anonymously  at 
Bologna,  his  Compendia  della  Storia  geografaa,  naturale  e 
civili  del  Regno  del  Chile.  When  the  preface  of  Molina 
was  written,  this  work  was  not  printed,  as  it  is  spoken  of  in 
that  preface  as  still  existing  in  manuscript.  Molina  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  accuracy,  with  which  Vidaurre  describes 
the  productions  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabit 
ants.  His  knowledge  of  the  country  was  derived  from  a 
long  residence  in  it.  In  fact,  we  infer  from  the  expressions 
of  Molina  in  citing  his  name,  that  he  was  a  native  Chilian. 
His  general  plan,  in  the  division  and  arrangement  of  his  sub 
ject,  was  adopted  by  Molina.  A  map  of  the  country,  a  plan 
of  Santiago  the  capital,  and  some  other  views,  all  made  from 
accurate  observations,  add  to  the  value  of  this  work,* 

*  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  account  of  this  work,  which  we  are  not 
able  to  unravel.  Molina,  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  published  in  1782,  speaks 
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Less  known  than  the  foregoing,  and  in  respect  to  the  native 
language  of  the  Chilians,  more  valuable,  perhaps,  than  any 
other,  is  the  work  of  a  German  Jesuit,  published  at  Minister, 
in  Westphalia,  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  in  1779,  with  this 
title ;  Bernardi  Havestat  in  America  Meridionalis  Regno 
Chilensi  e  Soc.  Jesu  Missionarii,  Chilidugu,  sive  res  Chi- 
lenses,  vel  Descriptio  Status  turn  naturalis,  turn  civilis  Regni 
populique  Chilensis.  This  learned  author  passed  twenty 
years  as  a  Jesuit  Missionary  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili.  The 
main  object  of  the  work  is  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chilian  language,  which,  in  his  Latin  preface  and  Spanish 
epilogue,  he  avers  to  be  as  much  above  all  other  languages, 
as  the  Chilian  Andes  are  above  the  mountains  of  the  earth. 
The  work  is  divided  into  seven  parts.  The  first  is  a  very 
ample  grammar  of  the  Chilian  tongue,  amounting  to  near  two 
hundred  pages.  The  second  is  a  translation  into  the  Chilian 
tongue  of  Father  Forney's  Indiculus  universalis.  The  third 
is  a  Chilian  catechism  in  verse  and  prose.  The  fourth  is 
an  ample  vocabulary  of  the  Chilian  language.  The  fifth  is  a 
Latin  vocabulary,  corresponding  with  the  preceding.  The 
sixth  contains  the  music  for  accompanying  the  organ,  in 
chanting  the  poetical  catechism.  The  seventh  is  the  author's 
diary  of  a  missionary  excursion  in  the  years  1751  and  1752, 
illustrated  by  a  map.  From  this  analysis  of  its  contents,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Chilidugu  might  justly  form  an  addition  to  the 
list  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  native  languages  of 
Spanish  America,  which  is  given  by  M.  de  Humboldt  in  his 
Relation  Historique  I.  504.  We  observe,  in  that  list,  no 
Chilian  grammar  or  dictionary,  except  a  French  manuscript, 
in  possession  of  M.  W.  de  Humboldt,  sur  la  Langue  des 
Jlraucans  de  Chili.  Molina  observes  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  part  of  his  history,  that  there  are  several  printed  and 

of  Vidaurre's  work  as  still  unpublished.  Living  as  Molina  did  at  Bologna,  and 
acquainted  as  he  had  been  with  Vidaurre's  work  in  manuscript,  it  seems  hard 
ly  possible  that,  if  the  latter  had  been  published  at  Bologna  six  years  before, 
Molina  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  And  yet  Meusel  attaches  the  name  of 
Vidaurre  in  brackets,  to  the  Compendia  delta  Storia,  fyc.  published  at  Bologna, 
in  1776.  As  Molina  mentions  un  Compendia  anonimo  cht  si  publico  in  Lingua 
lialiana  in  1776,  and  has  in  fact  constructed  his  own  in  some  degree  upon  it, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  to  be  the  work  incorrectly  ascribed  by 
Meusel  to  Vidaurre,  and  that  the  work  of  the  latter  is  still  in  manuscript. 
This  conjecture  gains  strength  from  the  fact,  that  Meusel  cites  no  other  work 
l>y  the  name  of  Compendia. 
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manuscript  grammars  of  the  Chilian  to  be  met  with,  but  that 
he  has  principally  made  use  of  that  of  Febres,  printed  at 
Lima  in  1765.  A  Chilian  grammar  was  also  composed  by 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  though  the  language  is  radically  dif 
ferent  from  his  native  Peruvian. 

Superior  to  all  the  foregoing  works  is  that  of  the  Abbe 
Giovanni  Ignazio  Molina,  a  Chilian  Creole,  well  educated, 
and  possessing  all  the  natural  talents  requisite  for  the  work 
which  he  undertook.  He  published  it  in  two  parts  in  the 
Italian  language.  The  first  part,  under  the  title  Saggio  sulla 
Storia  naturale  del  Chili,  was  published  at  Bologna  in 
1782,  in  octavo.  The  second  appeared  five  years  after,  and 
was  called  Saggio  sulla  Storia  civile  del  Chili.  The  ma 
terials  for  both  were  collected  during  his  long  residence  in 
the  country,  as  a  member  of  the  company  of  Jesuits.  On  the 
dissolution  of  that  order,  he  was  expelled  from  the  dominions 
of  Spain,  and  deprived  of  his  manuscripts  and  collections  in 
natural  history.  The  former  he  accidentally  recovered,  after 
his  arrival  in  Italy,  and  from  them  he  composed  his  work  on 
Chili,  of  which  the  part  relative  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
country  appeared,  as  we  have  mentioned,  in  1 782.  The  ap 
pearance  of  the  second  volume  was  delayed  by  the  Abbe 
Molina,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  from  Peru  the  second  volume 
of  the  manuscript  history  of  the  Abbe  Olivarez,  the  first  of 
which  was  already  in  his  possession.  Of  this  manuscript 
work  Molina  speaks  in  his  preface  in  the  following  terms  ; 
the  i  History  of  Olivarez  may  be  called  perfect  in  its  kind, 
for  the  diligence  and  judgment  with  which  its  author  has 
been  able  to  arrange  the  most  interesting  facts  of  the  almost 
continual  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Araucanians.' 
We  cannot  enough  regret  the  want  of  this  and  another  work, 
which  Molina  also  mentions  as  existing  in  manuscript,  that  of 
the  Chevalier  Don  Pedro  Figueroa,  a  work  composed  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  on  the  civil  history  of  Chili,  from 
the  entry  of  the  Spaniards  downward.  Should  our  readers 
be  inclined  to  join  us  in  the  opinion  intimated  in  the  note  on 
pp.  290-91,  that  the  work  of  Vidaurre  is  also  still  in  manu 
script,  it  would  follow  that  three  of  the  most  important  pro 
ductions  on  the  subject  of  Chili  are  still  withheld  from  the 
world.  The  library  of  the  university  of  Bologna,  to  which 
city  many  Jesuits  resorted  after  the  suppression  of  the  Order, 
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would  perhaps  be  a  likely  place  to  find  them  in,  especially 
as  the  manuscript  of  Olivarez  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbe 
Molina  at  that  place.  We  hope  some  of  our  countrymen, 
on  their  travels  in  Italy,  will  make  successful  search  for 
works  so  interesting  to  the  study  of  American  history ;  nor 
would  our  minister  to  Chili  perform  a  service  beneath  the 
dignity  of  his  functions,  in  bringing  to  light  from  the  libraries 
of  the  convents,  where  they  are  possibly  concealed,  in  Con- 
cepcion  or  Santiago,  these,  and  other  works  of  interest  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  continent  on  which  we  live. 

A  translation  of  the  entire  work  of  the  Abbe  Molina,  by  an 
American  gentleman,  was  published  at  Middletown,  in  Con 
necticut,  in  1808.  Besides  the  whole  of  the  original  work, 
some  notes  are  added  to  this  translation  from  the  French  and 
Spanish  versions,  and  supplementary  notes  of  larger  compass 
from  the  anonymous  compendium  published  at  Bologna  in 
1776,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  To  this  translation 
is  appended  an  analysis  of  the  Araucana  of  Ercilla,  and  seve 
ral  extracts  from  that  poem  in  the  versions  of  Hay  ley  and 
Boyd. 

In  his  preface,  Molina  says,  *  the  histories,  or  rather  the 
accounts  in  print,  (besides  the  four  poems,  which  have  been 
published  on  the  Araucanian  war,)  are  those  of  Ovalle,  of 
Father  Gregorio  di  Leon,  of  James  Texillo,  of  Don  Melchior 
dell'  Aquila,  and  an  anonymous  compendium,  published  in 
Italian,  in  1776,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  furnishes  a  com- 
pleter  notice  of  Chili,  than  the  other  printed  works,  particu 
larly  in  reference  to  geography  and  natural  history.'  As  to 
the  printed  works  here  mentioned,  that  of  Ovalle  has  been 
already  described.  Our  conjectures  with  respect  to  the 
compendium  we  have  also  expressed.  The  work  of  Texillo 
was  published  in  Madrid  in  1647,  under  the  title  of  Guerra 
de  Chile,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  it  relates 
chiefly  to  the  history  of  the  Araucanian  wars.  Of  the  works 
of  Gregorio  di  Leon  and  Melchior  dell'  Aquila,  we  have  not 
learned  anything  beyond  this  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
section  of  Meusel  on  the  Chilian  writers  contains  the  titles  of 
two  works,  apparently  of  a  historical  character,  not  mentioned 
by  Molina.  These  are  Mendez  Discursos  sobre  la  Centinela 
del  Reino  de  Chile,  Lima,  1641  ;  and  Resales  (a  Jesuit) 
Historia  General  del  Reyno  de  Chile.  Of  neither  of  these 
New  Series,  Ao.  18.  38 
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works  is  anything  but  the  title  given  by  the  learned  Bibli 
ographer,  whom  we  just  have  named.  Of  the  '  four  poems,* 
which  have  been  written  to  commemorate  the  wars  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  Chili,  '  the  Arau- 
cana'  of  Ercilla  is  the  only  one,  which  has  obtained  celebrity. 
To  this  poem,  Bouterwek,  in  his  history  of  Spanish  literature, 
concedes  the  melancholy  praise  of  l  bearing  the  palm  among 
the  epics  of  Spain,  all  of  which  are  failures.'* 

The  very  circumstances,  in  which  its  peculiar  recom 
mendation  is  placed,  by  Lampillas,  Andres,  and  the  mass  of 
readers,  its  historical  fidelity,  and  the  personal  agency  of  the 
poet  in  the  scenes  he  describes,  are  by  the  unrelenting  Ger 
man  pronounced  the  fatal  defects  of  the  plan.  Whatever 
may  be  the  critic's  decision  on  this  point,  these  are  doubtless 
the  circumstances,  which  have  contributed  to  give  the  Arau- 
cana  much  of  its  notoriety  abroad.  The  romantic  adven 
tures  of  Ercilla  unavoidably  inspire  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader.  A  page  of  Philip  before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  accompanied  him  to  Italy  and  the  low  countries,  and  af 
terwards  to  England  ;  and  in  the  twenty  second  year  of  his 
age,  embarked  for  South  America  with  a  new  viceroy  of 
Peru.  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  war  raged  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Araucanians,  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Chili,  who  opposed  a  more  valorous  resistance  to  the  Euro 
pean  invaders,  than  any  other  people  of  either  American  con 
tinent.  Ercilla  engaged  with  youthful  ardor  in  the  struggle  ; 
and  soon  conceived  the  plan  of  recording  the  events  of  the 
hard  fought  war  in  a  poetical  form,  but  with  historical  fideli 
ty.  This  plan  was  pursued  by  him  amidst  all  the  discourage 
ments  and  obstacles  of  a  warfare  with  a  barbarous  foe.  In 
the  wild  passes  of  the  Chilian  Cordilleras,  with  no  canopy 
but  the  heavens,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  powerful 
savage  enemy,  the  heroic  bard  recorded  in  verse  by  night 
the  transactions  of  the  day,  and  often  on  fragments  of  paper, 
and  when  that  failed  him,  of  leather.  In  this  way  he  com 
pleted  the  first  fifteen  cantos  of  his  work.  The  rest  was 
finished  after  his  return  to  Spain. 

A  very  honorable  testimony  to  the   merit  of  Ercilla  was 
early  pronounced  by  the  most  famous  writer  among  his  coun- 

*  Geschichte  der  Poesie  und  Beredsamkeit.     III.  408. 
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trymen.  On  that  memorable  occasion,  when  the  library  of 
the  Knight  of  la  Mancha  was  reviewed,  l  The  Araucana  of 
Don  Alonso  de  Ercilla,  the  Austriada  of  John  Rufo,  and  the 
Monserrato  of  Christoval  de  Nirves'  are  pronounced  by  the. 
Curate  '  the  best  books,  that  have  been  written  in  heroic 
verse  in  the  Castilian  tongue,  capable  of  standing  in  competi 
tion  with  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  Italy,  and  .worthy 
of  preservation  as  the  performances,  which  do  the  most  honor 
to  the  Spanish  Muse.'  With  such  a  character  from  the  pen 
of  Cervantes,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  some  of  the  coun 
trymen  of  Ercilla  have  called  him  a  Homer,  and  others  a 
Virgil.*  Even  Voltaire  pronounces  the  speech  of  the  Cacique, 
in  the  second  canto,  superior  to  that  of  Nestor  to  the  Grecian 
chieftains  in  the  Iliad,  adding,  however,  (a  good  deal  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Abbe  Lampillas,)  that  it  is  the  only  good 
thing  in  the  poem.  The  Araucana  enjoys  certainly  the  dis 
tinction  of  being  the  most  famous  poetical  composition,  of 
which  America  has  furnished  the  subject,  and  will  be  prized 
by  the  Chilians,  no  doubt,  beyond  any  other  portion  of  their 
literary  inheritance  from  Spain. 

Such  are  the  chief  works,  which  relate  to  the  ancient  king 
dom,  now  the  republic  of  Chili,  a  country,  which  bids  fair  to 
equal  the  most  favored  regions  of  our  continents  in  commer 
cial  and  political  importance.  In  latitude,  it  nearly  corres 
ponds  with  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  equator,  and  accordingly  possesses  seasons  the  reverse 
of  ours.  It  lies  between  the  25th  and  43d  degrees  of  south 
latitude.  Its  length  is  calculated  at  thirteen  hundred  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  between  the  sea  and  the  Andes,  varies  from 
a  hundred  and  twenty  to  three  hundred  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  desert  of  Atacama,  which  divides  it  from 
Peru,  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  or  the  regions  of  Tucuman, 
Cujo,  and  Patagonia,  south  by  the  independent  Indian  nations, 
which  occupy  the  '  Magellanic  regions'  of  the  ancient  geogra 
phers,  and  west  by  the  ocean.  Its  superficies  is  computed  to 
contain  378,000  square  miles,  being  about  twice  the  extent 
of  France.  The  present  population  of  Chili,  exclusive  of  the 
independent  tribes  of  Indians,  is  estimated  at  1,200,000. 

x  See  the  Authors  cited  in  the  prqlogo  to  the  Araucana,  p.  17.  Ed,  of  1773 
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The  natural  limits  of  Chili  are  strongly  marked.  The 
almost  impassable  desert  of  Atacama  has  formed  a  political 
barrier  between  Chili  and  Peru,  from  the  earliest  periods  to 
which  our  traditions  of  these  two  countries  go  back.  The 
native  Chilians  were  an  entirely  distinct  race  from  the  Peru 
vians  ;  and  the  conquests  of  the  Incas,  like  those  of  the  Span 
iards  after  them,  found  a  limit  in  the  domains  of  the  Arauca- 
nians.  This  same  desert  will  doubtless  form  a  permanent 
barrier  between  the  free  republics  of  Chili  and  Peru.  To  the 
eastward  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  forms  a  still  more  complete 
boundary.  According  to  Molina,  there  are  eight  or  nine 
roads  across  the  mountains,  but  in  a  condition  at  present  to 
be  travelled  only  by  mules,  and  wholly  obstructed  in  the  win 
ter  season.  The  distance  of  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili, 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  by  the  most  direct  road  across  the  Cor 
dilleras,  is  1200  miles. 

No  strongly  marked  frontier  divides  Chili  on  the  south 
from  the  independent  Indian  nations.  The  Spanish  conquests 
were  never  permanently  extended  beyond  the  river  Biobio, 
and  the  history  of  their  wars  with  the  Araucanians,  from  the 
time  of  Almagro  to  the  year  1771,  has  sufficiently  shown 
that  a  political  necessity  exists  for  the  extension  of  a  civilized 
state  down  to  the  straits  of  Magellan.  The  strange  caprice 
of  the  present  revolution,  which  has  placed  the  Indians  on 
the  royal  side,  and  thereby  given  the  Patriots  good  reason  to 
regard  them  and  treat  them  as  enemies,  will  no  doubt  hasten 
their  subjugation  and  final  extinction.  On  the  west,  Chili  is 
open  to  the  sea,  and  possesses  some  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America.  A  few  islands,  most  of  them 
of  no  great  note,  lie  along  its  coast ;  that  of  Juan  Fernandez 
must  contribute  to  give  Robinson  Crusoe  a  peculiar  interest 
in  the  Chilian  nursery. 

The  Spanish  possessions  under  the  old  regime  were  divid 
ed  into  nine  governments,  under  the  name  of  viceroyalties 
and  captain  generalships.  Chili  was  one  of  the  five  capita- 
mas.  The  captain  general  had  his  residence  at  Santiago, 
the  metropolis  of  the  province,  which  at  various  periods  was 
divided  into  districts,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  in  number. 
South  of  the  Biobio  the  Spanish  possessions  at  present  do  not 
extend,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  and  district  of  Valdi- 
yia,  which  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  retain  when  expelled 
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from  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  the  Araucanians.  This  val 
iant  people,  with  their  allies  the  Puelches,  occupy  a  very 
fertile  region,  abounding  not  only  in  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  but  in  mineral  riches,  and  extending  for  about  two  hun 
dred  miles  on  the  coast,  and  more  than  four  hundred  in  depth 
towards  the  mountains.  This  remarkable  race  has  a  political 
organization,  as  regular  as  that  of  their  civilized  neighbors ; 
and  since  the  peace  between  them  and  the  Spaniards  in  1771, 
it  has  been  recognized  in  a  sort  of  independence,  and  was 
permitted  by  that  treaty  to  have  a  resident  minister  in  the  city 
of  Santiago. 

For  a  general  idea  of  Chili,  the  splendid  encomium  of  Ro 
bertson  will  suffice. 

*  The  climate  of  Chili,'  says  he,  <  is  the  most  delicious  of  the 
new  world,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  other  region,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Though  bordering  on  the  torrid  zone,  it 
never  feels  the  extremity  of  heat,  being  screened  on  the  east  by  the 
Andes,  and  refreshed  from  the  west  by  cooling  sea  breezes.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  so  mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spaniards 
give  it  the  preference  to  that  of  the  southern  provinces  in  their  na 
tive  country.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  corresponds  with  the  benig 
nity  of  the  climate,  and  is  wonderfully  accommodated  to  European 
productions.  The  most  valuable  of  these,  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 
abound  in  Chili,  as  if  they  had  been  native  to  the  country.  All 
the  fruits  imported  from  Europe  attain  to  full  maturity  there.  The 
animals  of  our  hemisphere  not  only  multiply,  but  improve  in  this 
delightful  region.  The  horned  cattle  are  of  larger  size  than  those 
of  Spain.  Its  breed  of  horses  surpasses,  both  in  beauty  and  in 
spirit,  the  famous  Andalusian  race,  from  which  they  sprang.  Nor 
has  nature  exhausted  her  bounty  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  she 
has  stored  its  bowels  with  riches.  Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  sil 
ver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  it.' 

Not  less  emphatic  is  the  summary  account,  which  the 
Abbe  Raynal  has  given  of  this  region. 

Numerous  volcanic  mountains  exist  within  the  limits  of 
Chili,  of  which  twelve  or  fourteen  are  said  to  be  constantly 
in  a  state  of  eruption.  Earthquakes  are  said  to  happen  three 
or  four  times  every  year,  but  five  only  are  recorded,  since  the 
conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  of  alarming  violence.  In  1751, 
the  city  of  Concepcion  was  wholly  destroyed  by  an  inunda 
tion,  incident  to  an  earthquake,  and  all  the  fortresses  and 
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villages,  between  the  34th  and  40th  degrees  of  latitude,  lev 
elled  with  the  ground.  The  climate  of  Chili  is  remarkably 
healthy,  fevers  and  other  disorders  are  nearly  unknown  ;  no 
instance  of  hydrophobia,  according  to  the  testimony  of  M. 
de  la  Condamine,  had  ever  occurred  in  it,  and  but  one  small 
species  of  venomous  serpents  exists  in  it. 

In  mineral  wealth,  Chili  is  surpassed,  if  at  all,  by  Mexico 
alone.  Besides  several  of  the  precious  stones,  which  are 
found  in  abundance,  as  amethysts  and  turquoises,  the  mines 
of  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  are  very  rich.  When  Molina 
wrote,  a  half  a  century  ago,  there  were  computed  to  be  one 
thousand  copper  mines,  between  the  cities  of  Coquimbo  and 
Copiapo,  which  were  a  part  only  of  those  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chili.  Frezier,  the  traveller  mentioned  above,  avers  that  he 
saw  at  Concepcion  a  mass  of  copper  ore,  which  weighed 
forty  quintals,  from  which  six  field  pieces  of  six  pound  calibre 
were  cast ;  a  mass  with  which  that  so  well  known  near  lake 
Superior  cannot  enter  into  competition.  We  know  not 
whether  the  mineralogical  authority  of  Molina  be  good  enough 
to  secure  belief  to  the  following  account  of  a  mine  of  native 
brass. 

c  In  the  hills  of  the  province  of  Huilquilemu,  is  found  a  copper 
combined  with  zinc,  or  a  native  brass.  It  occurs  in  masses  of  va 
rious  sizes,  adhering  to  an  earthy  stone,  easily  broken,  and  of  a 
color  sometimes  yellowish,  and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  brown. 
This  production  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  subterraneous  fires,  which 
meeting  the  pure  copper  and  the  lapis  calaminaris,  sublime  the  lat 
ter,  and  fix  it  by  a  natural  combination  with  the  copper,  and  thus 
produce  this  singular  compound.  It  is  of  a  fine  yellow,  and  not 
less  malleable  than  the  best  artificial  brass.  The  river  Laxa,  which 
washes  the  hills  where  it  is  found,  gives  it  the  name  of  Laxa  Cop 
per.' 

The  silver  and  gold  mines  in  Chili  are  very  abundant,  and 
those  of  quicksilver  will  furnish  the  means  of  working  them  to 
advantage.  The  Essay  of  the  Abbe  Molina  contains  interest 
ing  accounts  relative  to  both  these  metals,  but  we  have  no 
space  to  repeat  them.  The  annual  registered  produce  of  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  of  Chili,  according  to  the  statement 
of  M.  de  Humboldt,*  is  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
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dollars.  As  a  great  deal  of  gold  dust  is  gathered  and  washed 
throughout  the  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  collected  in  it  considerably 
exceeds  the  sum  officially  reported.  M.  de  Humboldt  is  in 
clined  to  carry  the  whole  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  annually 
produced  by  the  mines  of  Chili,  making  allowance  for  that 
which  is  surreptitiously  obtained,  to  two  million  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  that  even  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  the  relative  value  of  the  sources  of  wealth  is  so  well 
understood,  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  misfortune  to  the  proprie 
tors  of  fertile  land  to  have  a  vein  of  ore  discovered  in  their 
precincts. 

'  Those,'  says  Molina,  (  who  wish  to  undertake  the  working  of 
a  vein,  demand  permission  for  this  purpose  of  the  government, 
which  is  never  withheld.  A  deputy  is  immediately  sent  to  the 
spot,  under  whose  direction  and  authority  the  mine  is  divided  into 
three  portions,  called  stache,  each  of  which  is  two  hundred  and 
forty  six  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  three  feet  in 
breadth.  The  first  is  the  portion  of  the  king,  in  whose  name  it  is 
sold ;  the  second  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  the  third  to 
the  discoverer  of  the  mine.  Landholders  are  in  the  habit  of  con 
cealing,  with  the  greatest  care,  the  mines  discovered  in  their  pos 
session,  in  consideration  of  the  damage  done  to  their  fartms,  by  the 
crowds  which  resort  to  a  mine.  As  soon  as  the  discovery  of  a 
rich  vein  in  any  spot  is  known,  the  peasants  flock  thither  from 
every  quarter,  partly  to  engage  in  the  excavation,  and  partly  with 
provisions  and  supplies  of  every  description,  for  which  they  are 
sure  to  find  a  good  market.  Hence  a  perpetual  fair  is  gradually 
constituted,  houses  are  built,  and  a  permanent  city  is  formed.7* 

The  vexation  and  the  loss  of  property,  hence  resulting  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  fertile  farm  or  an  abundant  vineyard,  can 
easily  be  imagined.  He  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  certain 
produce  of  his  harvest,  for  the  precarious  gains  of  a  third  part 
of  a  mine,  to  be  worked  at  great  risk  and  cost.  Even  the 
sight  of  a  beautiful  farm,  in  the  romantic  vallies  of  the  Andes, 
converted  into  a  black  and  smoking  desert,  loaded  with  heaps 
of  scoriae,  and  swarming  with  the  thriftless  and  vicious  popula 
tion  collected  about  a  mine,  must  of  itself  be  painful.  Less 
so,  indeed,  but  of  the  same  kind,  is  that  which  may  be  seen 

*  Molina  Sag-gio  sulla  Storia  Naturale,  &c.  117. 
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nearer  home  than  Chili.  A  man  retires,  when  life  begins  to 
wane,  to  some  secluded  spot,  near  enough  to  the  city  for  con 
venient  access  on  '  melting  days,'  but  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
din.  Here  he  rebuilds  perhaps  the  decaying  walls  of  the 
habitation,  where  his  fathers  had  dwelled,  and  thinks  to  de 
scend,  into  the  vale  of  years,  aloof  from  the  bustle  of  the 
world.  An  earthly  paradise  begins  to  form  itself  around  him, 
A  liberal  cultivation  clothes  with  new  beauties  the  fields  and 
the  woods.  Nature  aided,  not  constrained,  discloses  all  the 
soul  soothing  charms  of  grove>  and  gentle  lawn,  and  shady 
walk,  and  stealing  brook,  and  ever  varying  landscape  ;  and  the 
happy  man  fancies  himself  forever  restored  to  that  pious 
sympathy  with  the  inanimate  world,  for  which  he  was  created. 
Vain  dream !  The  ruthless  speculator  has  found  him  out. 
The  merciless  surveyor  has  measured  the  approaches  to  this 
elysium.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  turnpike  road  through  his 
lawn  will  lessen  the  distance  to  the  next  town  a  half  a  score 
of  yards.  All  the  travel  of  the  neighboring  village  clamors 
for  a  short  cut  through  his  front  entry ;  the  public  good  re 
quires  it ;  the  town,  the  county  is  up  in  arms  ;  the  court  of 
sessions  is  convened ;  the  '  viewers,'  a  name  of  terror,  make 
their  appearance  in  the  devoted  precinct ;  and  by  the  next 
June,  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  elms  which  his  father 
planted,  and  a  '  store,'  is  built  in  sight  of  his  windows,  to 
accommodate  the  l  passing'  with  West  India  Goods  and  Gro 
ceries. 

But  to  return  to  Chili.  It  would  exceed  our  limits  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  produc 
tions  of  this  region,  and  the  circulation,  in  English,  of  so  com 
plete  a  view  of  them  as  that,  which  is  contained  in  the  Abbe 
Molina's  work,  abundantly  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
such  imperfect  essay  as  we  could  make  to  abridge  it.  It 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  that  Chili  is  probably  the 
native  region  of  the  potato,  'that  vegetable  which,'  says 
Humboldt,  '  among  the  great  number  of  useful  productions 
made  known  to  us  by  the  distant  migrations  and  voyages  of 
man,  since  the  discovery  of  the  cereal  grains,  has  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  human  happiness.'*  The  potato,  ac 
cording  to  the  same  author,  which  is  found  wild  in  no  part 

*  Essai  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne.  III.  124. 
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of  the  tropical  Cordilleras,  abounds  in  all  the  districts  of  Chili. 
In  making  this  assertion,  M.  de  Humboldt  follows  the  au 
thority  of  the  Abbe  Molina,  who  says,  that  two  species  and 
more  than  thirty  varieties  of  it  are  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Chili.  It  is  justly  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  as  a  singular 
fact,  hard  to  be  explained,  that  while  the  potato  was  known 
in  the  temperate  region,  both  of  South  and  North  America, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Mexicans  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  it,  and  subsequently  indebted  to 
the  Spaniards  for  its  introduction. 

The  waters  of  the  Chilian  coast  abound  in  fish.  The 
Abbe  Molina  states,  that  the  cod  is  as  abundant  upon  the 
coasts  of  Juan  Fernandez,  as  upon  the  banks  of  Newfound 
land. 

After  making  an  apology  for  calling  the  whale  a  fish,  the 
same  respectable  author  asserts  the  well  known  fact  of  the 
abundance  of  this  animal  in  the  waters  of  Chili,  and  justly  ex 
presses  his  admiration  at  the  strange  ignorance  of  Buffon,  in 
asserting,  that  no  whales  were  found  in  the  South  Sea.  What 
would  that  eloquent  naturalist  have  said,  could  he  have  read 
the  journal  of  one  of  our  Nantucket  spermaceti  whalemen  ? 

The  direction  and  developement,  which  the  Chilian  com 
merce  will  assume,  should  free  institutions  meet  with  full 
success  in  the  country,  and  its  population  increase  in  propor 
tion  to  their  natural  effect,  can  be  but  in  a  slight  degree  esti 
mated  from  its  condition  under  the  Spanish  government.  By 
a  refinement  on  the  villanous  policy  of  their  colonial  system, 
all  direct  communication  between  Chili  and  the  mother 
country  itself  was  prohibited,  till  the  year  1778.  The  vice- 
royalty  of  Peru  was  made  an  intermediate  mother  country 
between  the  Chilians  and  the  Spaniards  ;  and  nothing  could 
be  imported  or  exported  between  them,  but  by  the  way  of 
Callao.  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  even  of  Spanish  naviga 
tors,  that  the  voyage  from  Callao  to  Concepcion,  was  for  a 
century  considered  as  a  year's  work ;  till  a  pilot,  who  had 
observed  the  succession  of  the  winds,  performed  it  in  a  month. 
The  Inquisition,  that  venerable  institution  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  as  the  official  Russian  gazette  pronounced  it  last 
summer,  caused  this  bold  wight  to  be  arrested,  and  it  was 
only  by  exhibiting  his  log  book,  that  he  could  convince  them 
he  had  made  the  voyage  by  no  worse  art  than  that  of  naviga- 
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tion.*  In  1778,  all  the  ports  of  Spain  were  opened  to  a  di 
rect  trade  with  Chili,  and  an  activity  before  unknown,  was  in 
troduced  into  commerce.  At  the  period  of  this  improvement, 
the  Chilians  exported  to  Peru,  hides,  dried  fruit,  copper,  salt 
meat,  horses,  hemp,  and  wheat ;  and  received  in  exchange, 
tobaccOj  sugar,  cocoa,  earthen  ware,  some  manufactures  oif 
Quito,  and  articles  of  European  luxury.  To  Paraguay  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  Chili  exported  landwise,  wines,  (a  very  valua 
ble  article  of  Chilian  produce,)  brandy,  oil,  and  gold  ;  and 
received  in  return,  mules,  wax,  cotton,  the  herb  of  Paraguay, 
(matte,)  and  negroes,  of  whom  a  few  only  are  held  in  slavery 
in  Chili.  A  considerable  part  of  the  European  trade  with 
Chili  also  came  overland  from  the  River  la  Plata,  till  the 
merchants  of  Lima  bribed  the  Spanish  government,  and  pro 
cured  an  order  that  it  should  take  the  route  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  and  Peru.f  The  Abbe  Molina  thus  sums  up  the  ac 
count  of  the  Chilian  commerce. 

'  The  external  commerce  of  Chili  is  carried  on  with  Peru  and 
Spain.  In  the  first,  twenty  three  or  twenty  four  ships,  of  five  or 
six  hundred  tons  each,  are  employed,  which  are  partly  Chilian, 
partly  Peruvian.  These  usually  make  three  voyages  in  a  year. 
They  carry  from  Chili,  wheat,  wine,  pulse,  almonds,  nuts,  cocoa- 
nuts,  conserves,  dried  meat,  tallow,  lard,  cheese,  sole-leather,  tim 
ber  for  building,  copper,  and  sundry  other  articles ;  and  bring 
back  in  return,  silver,  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton.  The  Spanish  ships 
receive  in  exchange  for  European  merchandise,  gold,  silver,  cop 
per,  vicuna  wool,  and  hides.'! 

It  would  really  be  doing  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  sub 
ject,  to  appeal  to  the  reports  of  the  present  state  of  the  trade 
to  this,  or  the  other  regions  of  South  America,  as  affording 
any  indication  of  what  that  trade  might  become,  under  a  new 
order  of  things.  How  great  injustice  would  thus  be  commit 
ted  may  be  partly  seen,  by  looking  into  lord  Sheffield's  work 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  j 
and  beholding  the  stupendous  errors  of  calculation,  which 
were  founded  even  on  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  best  docu 
ments  then  in  existence.  It  does  not  sufficiently  fix  the  at 
tention  of  those,  who  discourse  on  countries,  in  the  condition 

*  Raynal's  History,  &c.     IV.  211.  t  Ibid. 

|  Molina,  Vol.  II.  of  the  American  translation,  p.  282. 
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in  which  North  America  was,  when  lord  Sheffield  wrote,  and 
South  America,  and,  we  will  add  Greece,  are  now,  that  the 
ante-revolutionary  situation  of  such  countries  coincides  with 
their  post-revolutionary  situation,  in  scarce  anything  but  in 
geographical  features.  All  that  makes  the  nation, — popula 
tion,  laws,  habits,  spirit,  are  in  a  state  of  change,  of  which  the 
extent  can  only  be  learned  from  experience. 

Very  few  means,  we  presume,  exist  for  ascertaining  the 
actual  amount  of  the  Chilian  trade.  We  have  copied  the 
following  sums  from  a  British  newspaper,  but  we  do  not 
know  on  what  authority  they  rest. 

British  exports  to  the  port  of  Valparaiso  in  Chili. 

1818, £32,797 

1819, 16,819 

1820, 17,702 

1821,       .     . 144,414 

1822, 377,909 

1823, 462,848 

As  some  trade  takes  the  route  from  the  River  Plate  across 
the  Andes,  westward,  the  imports  into  Valparaiso,  of  course, 
give  but  a  partial  view  of  that  branch  of  Chilian  commerce. 
So  much  has  the  revolution  disordered  the  trade  of  this 
country,  that  though  Chili  produces  wheat  for  exportation, 
both  to  Peru  and  the  region  east  of  the  Andes,  flour  has  been 
sent  from  the  United  States  to  Chili  itself.  The  principal 
amount  of  our  exports  thither,  in  addition  to  this  article, 
which  is  of  course  only  occasionally  in  demand,  are  tobacco, 
fish,  furniture,  cotton  manufactures,  and  ship  chandlery.  In 
return,  we  receive  copper,  silver,  a  few  chinchilla  skins,  and 
scarce  anything  else.  The  numerous  and  rapid  changes  of 
government,  which  have  taken  place,  and  the  disastrous  vi 
cissitudes  of  the  war,  by  which  the  seaports  have  so  often 
changed  masters,  having  exposed  our  vessels  to  constant 
capture  and  made  it  impossible  to  form  any  rational  calcula 
tions  as  to  the  position  in  which  the  market  would  be  found, 
have  almost  caused  the  destruction  of  our  trade  to  this  coun 
try.  Several  vessels  engaged  in  freighting  business,  between 
the  Chilian  ports  and  others  of  the  South  Sea,  have  been 
vexatiously  detained,  and  still  more  vexatiously  captured, 
and  our  merchants  will  be  obliged  to  wait  for  settled  limes. 
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When  those  times  come,  we  have  no  doubt  the  South  Ameri 
can  market  will  restore  to  our  merchants  those  golden  days 
of  prosperity,  of  which  the  present  generation  knows  only 
the  tradition. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  in 
teresting  volume,  which  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  the 
article.  It  is  the  journal  of  an  American  gentleman,  written 
and  sent  home  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  and  with  no 
view  to  publication.  Of  literary  criticism,  therefore,  it  is  not 
fairly  the  subject.  This  remark  we  make,  not  as  if  it  were 
open  to  any  exceptions  in  this  connexion  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  evidently  the  production  of  an  accomplished  mind,  and 
as  well  prepared  for  the  public  eye,  as  any  work  not  written 
for  the  press  can  be  ordinarily  expected  to  be.  We  waive 
all  other  remarks,  merely  that  we  may  have  room  to  give 
a  better  account  of  the  substantial  contents  of  the  volume,  and 
to  lay  before  our  readers  ampler  specimens  from  it. 

The  journal  of  our  author  commences  with  the  departure 
of  the  ship  Canton,  bound  to  the  North  West  Coast,  in  which 
he  sailed  from  Staten  Land,  east  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1817.  Fourteen  days  were  passed  near 
Cape  Horn,  and  in  the  attempt  to  double  it.  This  they  at 
last  effected  in  latitude  56  degrees  south,  and  made  the  High 
land  near  Concepcion,  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  two  days 
after  came  to  anchor  on  the  eastern  side  of  Queriquina,  the 
island  which  lies  in  the  entrance  of  Concepcion  bay.  Here, 
by  an  artifice  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists,  they  were  betray 
ed  into  their  power,  and  carried  to  the  bay  of  Talcahuano, 
the  only  place  at  that  time  in  Chili,  which  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  Patriots.  With  scarcely  the  forms  of  law,  the 
vessel  and  cargo  were  searched  and  plundered.  Another 
American  ship,  the  Beaver  of  New  York,  shortly  after  ar 
rived,  and  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

'  The  supplies  brought  by  our  two  vessels/  says  the  author, 
e  have  proved  a  most  seasonable  relief  to  the  garrison  here.  The 
troops  were  miserably  armed,  and  badly  supplied  in  every  respect. 
Our  muskets  were  recognized  upon  their  shoulders,  the  very  day 
after  they  were  taken  from  on  board.  A  great  part  of  the  cargo 
also,  which  they  have  taken  on  appraisal,  after  their  own  manner, 
had  already  been  converted  into  clothes  for  the  soldiers,  who  were 
paid  too  with  our  money.7 
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Such  vexations,  to  which  the  lawful  commerce  of  our  citi 
zens  was  exposed,  are  truly  revolting.  At  this  time,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Patriots  were  at  Concepcion,  distant 
only  nine  miles  from  Talcahuano,  and  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  broad  pampas.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Canton  passed 
their  time  in  constant  expectation  of  an  attack  upon  the 
king's  troops.  This  actually  took  place  on  the  6th  of  De 
cember.  The  Patriots  had  at  one  moment  forced  the  lines  of 
Talcahuano,  and  our  author  and  the  other  persons  attached 
to  the  Canton,  moored  in  the  harbor  of  that  city,  witnessed 
the  advance  and  the  retreat  of  the  assailing  force.  News 
having  shortly  afterwards  been  received  of  an  intended  expe 
dition  of  the  Royalists  from  Lima,  directed  against  Concep 
cion,  it  was  judged  prudent  by  the  Patriots  to  desert  that 
city,  and  to  retreat  to  Santiago.  Scarcely  had  they  taken 
up  their  march  to  the  interior,  when  the  Royal  squadron, 
consisting  of  one  frigate,  nine  transports,  and  about  four 
thousand  men,  under  Osorio,  arrived  from  Lima  ;  and  after 
a  short  stay  at  Concepcion,  followed  the  retreating  army  of 
the  Patriots  towards  Santiago.  While  our  author  was  de 
layed  in  the  port  of  Talcahuano,  he  had  full  opportunity  of 
informing  himself  of  the  materials  of  which  the  contending 
armies  were  composed.  Among  the  troops,  which  made  up 
the  force  of  the  Royalists,  were  a  large  number  of  the  na 
tives. 

(  Since  we  have  been  in  Talcahuano,  there  have  arrived  several 
deputations  from  the  Indians ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
circumstances  attending  the  present  warfare,  that  these  old  and  in 
veterate  enemies  of  the  king,  whom  he  has  spent  so  much  blood 
and  treasure  in  endeavoring  to  subdue,  are  now  his  firm  allies,  and 
universally*  opposed  to  the  Patriots.  ***.  It  is  said,  that  they 
have  greatly  degenerated  from  the  old  Araucanian  character,  and 
that  the  intercourse  of  the  Spaniards  has  been  greatly  deleterious  to 
them.  That  they  still  possess  their  territories,  which  are  known 
to  be  richer  in  mines,  and  more  fruitful  than  any  other  parts  of 
Chili,  is  owing  probably  rather  to  the  weakness  of  the  Spaniards, 
than  any  strength  of  their  own.  I  have  seen  several  bodies  of 
them  from  twenty  to  sixty  in  number.  Their  general  appearance 
is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  tribes  of  Indians,  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States.' 

The  term,  universally,  applies,  we  presume,  to  the  war  in  Chili, 
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The  retreat  of  the  Patriots  took  place  in  the  month  of 
December,  or  midsummer,  for  the  seasons  are  here  invert 
ed  from  the  order  in  which  we  experience  them  on  this  side 
of  the  equator.  The  ensuing  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  were  passed  by  our  author  at  Talcahuano,  and 
diversified  with  excursions  to  Concepcion,  which  he  found 
bearing  evident  marks  of  its  military  occupation,  by  the 
Patriots,  for  the  preceding  eight  months.  In  April,  1818, 
after  momentary  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists,  they 
were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  at  Maypu,  near  Santiago  ; 
the  army  of  5000,  which  they  had  lately  marched  against 
that  city,  was  annihilated ;  and  the  commander,  Osorio, 
escaped  as  a  fugitive  to  Talcahuano.  The  Beaver  and 
Canton  were  immediately  prepared  to  take  the  unsuccessful 
commander  and  his  suite  back  to  Lima.  The  gentlemen  at 
tached  to  these  vessels  were  of  course  obliged  to  leave  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  our  author  accepted  the  invitation 
of  a  friend  in  Talcahuano,  to  retire  with  him  to  his  country 
seat,  or  estancia,  at  Gualqui,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Biobio, 
at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  de 
scriptions  of  the  appearance  of  the  country,  the  productions 
of  the  soil,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  which  are 
given  by  occasion  of  the  winter  passed  by  our  author  in  this 
romantic  retirement,  are  highly  curious.  We  regret  that  we 
have  room  only  for  the  following  extracts. 

'  This  (June)  and  the  following  two  or  three  months,  are  like 
wise  the  season  of  diversion.  The  farmers,  planters,  and  country 
gentlemen  are  everywhere  exchanging  visits,  not  of  an  hour  or  a  day? 
but  of  weeks ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  what  numbers  they 
arrive  at  a  friend's  estancia.  Thirty  can  be  as  conveniently  ac 
commodated  as  three.  There  is  never  a  lack  of  provisions,  and 
their  beds,  both  rich  and  poor,  they  always  take  with  them.  These 
consist  of  some  eight  or  ten  rugs,  and  pillions  of  skins,  sometimes 
beautifully  colored,  which  form  the  furniture  of  their  horses, 
Their  saddles  are  of  different  construction  from  ours  ;  or  are  rather 
only  the  frames  of  ours,  but  rendered  easy  for  the  horse,  by  the 
great  number  of  these  rugs  and  pillions  placed  under  and  upon 
them.  The  havio,  as  this  furniture  is  called,  is  almost  as  heavy 
as  the  man  who  mounts  it ;  and  a  Chileno,  unsaddling  his  horse, 
will  bring  to  your  mind  the  grave  digger  in  Hamlet,  preparing  for 
his  work.  After  supper,  each  one  spreads  his  bed,  with  the  saddle 
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for  a  pillow,  and  ten  or  fifteen,  and  often  more,  are  thus  hand 
somely  accommodated  in  the  SalaS 

The  following  passages  may  serve  to  complete  the  picture 
of  the  establishments  of  the  Chilian  gentry. 

'  The  estancia,  in  which  I  am,  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  fair 
sample  of  the  better  order  of  country  houses,  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  house  is  about  eighty  feet  in  length,  by  twenty  five 
in  breadth,  with  a  broad  corridor,  and  three  quartos,  as  they  are 
called, — little  apartments  attached  to  the  house  which  serve  for 
sleeping  rooms.  The  walls  are  of  sunburnt  brick,  three  feet  in 
thickness,  plaistered  within  and  without ;  two  large  doors  opposite 
each  other,  and  one  small  window  ;  the  roof  thatched  with  reeds, 
and  covered  with  takas,  made  of  clay  burned,  in  form  semi-cylin 
drical,  and  fixed  upon  the  roof  with  mortar,  lapping  over  each 
other  in  rows,  alternately  concave  and  convex,  and  thus  forming 
spouts  for  the  water  to  descend.  The  floor  is  the  earth,  and  this 
rough  and  uneven.  There  are  few  houses  that  are  waterproof,  and 
in  winter  they  are  extremely  damp  and  uncomfortable.  They  are 
generally  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  with  no  other  ceiling  than 
the  roof.  Near  the  window  is  a  raised  platform,  about  twenty  feet 
long  and  six  broad,  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  or  rugs  that  re 
semble  one ;  and  on  this  the  women,  when  not  actively  engaged, 
always  sit,  in  the  manner  of  tailors  with  us.  Almost  every  house 
is  furnished  with  a  few  chairs,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
a  woman  seated  in  one,  either  in  the  city  or  the  country.' 

The  fashion  of  their  entertainments  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  account. 

'  I  was  last  week  at  one  of  the  regular  entertainments  called 
rifasj  given  in  all  directions  at  this  season.  They  are  thus  con 
ducted.  The  major-domo,  or  owner  of  an  estancia,  gives  a  week's 
notice  to  the  neighborhood,  that  on  such  a  day  he  shall  kill  a  hog, 
and  keep  open  doors.  On  the  evening  of  the  day,  men  and  wo 
men,  old  and  young,  flock  to  the  house  from  all  quarters.  The 
entertainment  commences  with  music  of  the  guitar,  and  singing. 
Then  follows  the  fandango  in  one  part  of  the  house,  while  three  or 
four  circles  of  men  in  another  are  engaged  in  a  game  of  cards, 
somewhat  resembling  loo.  About  midnight,  supper  is  served  up 
of  various  and  savory  dishes,  pork  being  the  most  conspicuous. 
Wine,  punch,  and  other  liquors  are  kept  in  readiness,  and  of  these 
each  one  pays  for  what  he  calls  for.  This  is  often  kept  up  for  two 
or  three  days  and  nights,  with  no  more  sleep  than  is  requisite 
to  refresh  them  and  begin  again.  This  sort  of  festival  is,  I  believe., 
peculiar  to  the  country  and  small  villages.' 
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The  following  extract  will  serve  to  show  that  the  dread  of 
earthquakes,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  their  occur 
rence  in  Chili,  makes  but  little  encroachment  on  the  happi 
ness  of  its  inhabitants,  beyond  obliging  them  to  live  in  one 
story  houses. 

i  To  balance  all  this  fertility  and  beauty  of  soil  and  climate,  say 
our  geographers,  they  are  subject  to  the  most  dreadful  of  all  natu 
ral  phenomena,  earthquakes.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  shocks 
are  more  frequent  here  than  in  most  parts  of  Europe  or  North 
America,  and  it  is  true,  that  the  inhabitants  live  in  constant  and 
superstitious  dread  of  them.  Yet,  after  inquiring  of  the  oldest  in 
dividuals  I  have  met,  I  cannot  find  one  who  can  recollect  a  death 
caused  by  an  earthquake.  This  general  dread  of  them,  probably 
proceeds  from  the  removal  of  the  capital  of  the  province  to  its 
present  site,  in  consequence  of  the  inundation  and  destruction  of 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  old  city,  in  the  great  earthquake,  some 
eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  For  the  year  past  there  has  been  but 
one  very  perceptible  shock  in  the  province  of  Concepcion.  This 
was  a  few  evenings  since.  Some  eight  or  ten  were  at  supper  in 
the  estancia,  when  suddenly  they  all  started  up,  and  rushed  out  of 
doors,  overturning  everything  in  their  way,  and  shrieking  "  miseri- 
cordia,  misericordia."  The  shock  continued  but  for  an  instant,  and 
was  lighter  than  one,  which  was  felt  in  Massachusetts  a  few  days 
before  we  sailed,  and  was  the  talk  of  a  moment.  I  am  told,  how 
ever,  that  I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  effect  of  an  earthquake  in 
Chili,  as  the  year  past  has  been  remarkably  and  providentially  ex 
empt  from  this  calamity.' 

The  close  of  a  year  from  the  period  at  which  he  arrived 
at  Talcahuano,  found  our  author  in  the  position  in  which  we 
have  seen  him  with  his  friends  at  Gualqui.  At  this  time,  the 
Patriot  arms  were  successful  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Santiago  and  Concepcion  ;  Talcahuano  was  abandoned  by 
the  royal  troops,  and  all  who  were  devoted  to  the  Royal 
cause  were  ordered  by  the  king's  commander,  general  San 
chez,  to  repair  to  los  Angeles,  a  city  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  the  interior,  east  of  Concepcion,  near  the  Biobio, 
a  depot  of  the  trade  between  Chili  and  the  independent  tribes. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  Royalists  here  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  Patriots,  and  if  driven  from  this  post,  to  retreat  across 
one  of  the  ridges  that  descend  to  the  Pacific,  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  thus  traverse  the 
country  of  the  friendly  Araucanians  to  Valdivia.  In  the 
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lawless  state,  in  which  the  country  was  left  by  the  retreat  of 
all  the  remaining  royal  forces  to  the  extreme  frontier,  the 
family  in  which  our  author  had  resided,  thought  themselves 
no  longer  secure  in  their  estancia,  near  Gualqui ;  and  in  the 
month  of  October,  1818,  removed  to  another  at  Penco, 
situated  in  the  mountains  near  the  coast. 

The  following  description  of  the  situation  of  the  estancia, 
near  Gualqui,  which  is  given  by  our  author,  in  taking  leave  of 
it  for  Penco,  will  suggest  to  our  readers  some  ideas  of  Chilian 
scenery. 

6  Under  other  circumstances,  and  in  better  times,  our  residence 
near  Gualqui  might  have  been  made  a  delightful  one.  The  scene 
ry  in  the  neighborhood  is  grand  and  picturesque,  and  the  site  of  our 
estancia  sometimes  brought  to  my  mind  the  Valley  of  Rasselas. 
It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  before  it  is  a  rich 
valley  of  narrow  circuit ;  and  through  the  centre  of  the  valley  runs 
a  pleasant  and  perennial  stream,  thickly  set  with  fruit  trees  ;  figs, 
olives,  lemons,  peaches,  quinces,  pears,  and  apples  in  abundance. 
It  is  completely  and  closely  encircled  by  lofty  mountains,  covered  by 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubbery.  On  the  side  of  one  of  these  moun 
tains  is  the  vineyard,  and  over  others  are  footpaths,  leading  to  the 
different  estancias  in  the  neighborhood.  From  their  summits  the 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  magnificent,  ending  with  the 
Cordilleras,  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues,  perpetually  covered 
with  snow,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  dense  white  clouds, 
rising  from  the  horizon  in  a  thousand  fantastical  shapes.  Over 
them  lies  the  road  from  Chili  to  Buenos  Ayres.? 

Our  author  and  his  friends  reached  their  new  retreat  at 
Penco  in  safety.  Some  very  interesting  accounts  are  here 
given  of  the  ancient  city  of  Concepcion  or  Penco,  destroyed 
by  earthquakes  and  inundation,  but  our  limits  oblige  us  to 
pass  them  over.  A  few  days  after  their  arrival  here,  some 
transport  ships  from  Spain,  with  troops  for  the  royal  armies, 
appeared  in  port.  They  had  sailed  from  Cadiz  in  May,  and 
arrived,  much  weatherbeaten,  at  Concepcion,  in  October. 
The  troops  consisted  of  veterans  from  the  armies,  which  had 
served  against  France.  Shortly  after  the  transport  ships,  ar 
rived  the  Maria  Isabella,  a  frigate  of  the  first  class,  attached 
to  the  same  expedition,  and  bound  to  Lima,  with  several 
high  officers  of  the  royal  government,  a  son  of  the  viceroy, 
and  very  valuable  effects.  She  was  one  of  the  vessels  sold 
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by  Russia  to  Spain,  of  which  several  proved,  we  believe, 
unseaworthy.  The  Maria  Isabella,  according  to  our  author, 
was  built  of  the  best  materials,  and  finished  in  a  superb  style. 

We  have  more  particularly  mentioned  the  case  of  this  ves 
sel,  because  it  leads  to  some  reflections  on  the  momentous 
character  of  the  South  American  policy,  which  our  govern 
ment,  supported,  as  we  think,  at  the  present  time,  by  a  very 
general  popular  assent,  has  announced  itself  as  ready  to  pur 
sue.  That  policy  is,  that  while  the  United  States  will  ad 
here  to  their  neutrality  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  they 
will  resist  any  attempts  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  to  as 
sist  Spain  in  subduing  them.  To  what  extent  such  attempts 
must  go,  to  call  out  our  interference,  will  of  course  be  a 
question  for  the  discretion  of  our  government  to  solve.  If  a 
great  power  may  sell  to  Spain  ships  of  war,  on  terms  of  long 
credit  and  easy  payment,  we  see  not  but  that  the  same  power 
may  loan  her  or  give  her  money,  and  furnish  her  with  troops. 
If,  however,  the  general  report  is  true  of  the  quality  of  the 
ships  sold  by  Russia  to  Spain,  the  friends  of  South  American 
liberty  need  be  at  no  great  pains  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  succors.  An  idea  of  their  unseaworthiness  prevailing 
among  the  troops  to  be  embarked  in  them,  was  among  the 
causes  of  the  revolution  in  1820. 

The  fate  of  the  Maria  Isabella  was  as  disastrous  for  the 
Royalists,  as  that  of  her  companions  left  rotting  at  the  quays 
of  Cadiz.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  sail  for  Lima,  two  Patriot 
ships  of  war  entered  the  harbor,  and  after  one  broadside,  the 
Maria  Isabella  was  compelled  to  strike — a  rich  and  accepta 
ble  prize  to  the  victors.  Her  officers  made  their  escape  in 
the  boats  to  Talcahuano. 

After  the  Patriot  vessels  and  their  prizes  had  sailed  from 
the  bay,  the  Royal  general  Sanchez,  with  most  of  the  in 
habitants  attached  to  the  king's  cause,  and  the  officers  of  the 
unfortunate  frigate,  marched  into  the  interior  for  los  Angeles. 
Thus  the  country  was  again  exposed  to  lawless  guerilla 
bands.  The  family,  in  which  our  author  lived,  suspected 
already  of  patriotism,  and  doubly  suspicious  for  not  having 
accompanied  the  Royal  army,  felt  themselves  no  longer  safe 
in  their  estancia  at  Penco,  and  determined  to  conceal  them 
selves  in  the  mountains.  The  mildness  of  the  season  favored 
this  measure  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  November  was  passed 
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by  them  in  the  mountains.  Having  been  led  by  false  infor 
mation  of  the  approach  of  the  Patriots  to  return  to  their 
dwelling,  they  were  immediately  surprised  there,  by  a  Royal 
guerilla  party.  All  but  our  author  escaped  again  to  the 
mountains.  The  house  was  immediately  plundered  of  all  its 
moveables,  and  our  author  taken  into  custody  as  a  suspicious 
person.  In  this  character,  robbed  of  his  effects  and  in  peril 
of  his  life,  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  party  who  had  made 
him  prisoner,  in  an  anxious  march  to  los  Angeles.  On  his 
arrival  at  this  place,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  recognised 
by  the  commander  in  chief,  who  treated  him  with  kindness. 
The  descriptions  given  in  this  part  of  the  work  of  our  author's 
adventures  at  los  Angeles,  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  Chili, 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast  beyond  the  reach  of  most  travel 
lers,  and  to  which  he  was  himself  so  unexpectedly  conveyed, 
form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  this  city. 

(  The  city  of  los  Angeles  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an 
immense  plain,  extending  to  the  river  Biobio,  about  three  leagues 
distant  on  one  side,  and  to  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  height  on 
others.  The  plain  affords  excellent  pasture  for  innumerable  flocks 
and  herds,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hills  are  many  first  rate 
estancias,  belonging  to  citizens  of  los  Angeles,  and  to  rich  country 
gentlemen.  A  number  of  these  last  had  already  resorted  to  the 
city  with  their  families ;  and  among  them,  many  were  easily  dis 
tinguished  as  Europeans.  The  city  is  built  upon  the  same  plan  as 
Concepcion ;  the  streets  wide  and  at  right  angles,  and  the  same 
style  of  architecture ;  but  the  private  houses  not  so  well  built,  nor 
of  so  good  materials,  and  the  public  buildings  vastly  inferior. 

6  On  one  side  of  the  square  is  a  large  castle  or  fort,  with  a  deep 
fosse  and  thick  walls,  in  which  a  thousand  troops  might  be  quarter 
ed.  It  seems  well  calculated  for  defence  against  the  Indians.  Op 
posite  to  this  is  the  only  church  and  convent  in  the  city.  It  is 
neither  large,  nor  sightly,  nor  richly  ornamented  within.  I  know 
not  how  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
here  should  be  upon  so  small  a  scale  ;  since  in  many  other  towns 
in  the  country,  of  less  magnitude,  you  meet  with  a  church  and  con 
vent  at  every  corner.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabit 
ants,  seem  to  me  to  differ  but  little  from  those  of  Concepcion. 
The  complexion,  especially  of  the  lower  classes,  is  of  a  darker 
hue,  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  their  proximity  to  the  In 
dians.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  ordinary  times,  amounts  to 
about  six  thousand  ;  it  was  now  swelled  to  about  ten  thousand. 
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<•  As  I  have  said  before,  this  place  is  the  depot  for  all  the  articles 
of  trade  between  the  Indians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  ; 
and  in  the  principal  street,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  there 
are  more  marks  of  business  and  industry,  than  I  have  seen  else-* 
where  in  this  country.  Through  the  centre  of  the  city  runs  a  clear 
and  beautiful  stream  of  water,  fresh  from  the  Andes,  which,  divert 
ed  into  different  channels,  contributes  much  to  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  city.  The  outskirts  of  the  town  are  extremely 
beautiful.  The  houses  are  neat,  generally  somewhat  distant  from 
the  road,  and  are  so  completely  enshrouded  in  groves  of  fruit  trees, 
that  when  passing  among  them,  you  can  hardly  persuade  yourself 
that  you  are  in  a  city.  From  los  Angeles  and  the  vicinity,  is  a 
noble  view  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  whose  snowy  peaks  rise  far 
above  the  clouds,  that  seem  to  be  resting  upon  their  sides.  On 
approaching  los  Angeles,  I  thought  we  had  arrived  nearly  at  their 
feet ;  they  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  almost  impending  over  us  ;  and  I 
was  astonished  to  learn  that  we  were  at  least  ten  leagues  from 
them.' 

The  following  description  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  Royal 
cause,  presents  an  interesting  picture  of  a  renowned  people, 
now,  it  would  seem,  degenerated ;  certainly  but  little  known 
at  the  present  day. 

*  The  impressions  which  I  received  with  regard  to  the  Indians, 
from  the  deputations  which  arrived  to  the  Royalists,  at  Talcahuano, 
while  I  was  there,  were  not  materially  changed  by  a  nearer  view 
of  them.  During  my  stay  in  los  Angeles,  a  part  of  ten  or  fifteen 
tribes  came  in,  to  offer  their  services  to  the  commander  in  chief. 
On  these  occasions,  they  were  formally  received  by  a  general  offi 
cer,  were  formed  in  the  square,  and  honored  with  a  salute  of  can 
non  and  musquetry.  At  the  time  of  the  salute,  a  few  of  the  boldest 
among  them  would  generally  gallop  toward  the  cannon,  flourish 
their  lances  at  the  time  of  the  discharge,  and  seem  to  bid  defiance 
to  its  power.  Such  instances  of  heroism  were  always  received  by 
their  companions  with  a  loud  and  piercing  yell  of  applause.  Of 
course  nothing  like  regular  discipline  or  subordination  could  be  ex 
pected  among  them ;  and  to  keep  them  within  any  moderate 
bounds  of  order  was  no  easy  task.  The  earnestness,  with  which 
their  aid  was  accepted,  was  enough  to  prove  to  them  how  import 
ant  they  were  considered  to  the  success  of  the  Royal  cause.  It  is 
true  the  present  commander  in  chief,  Don  Francisco  Sanchez,  has 
long  maintained  a  most  extraordinary  influence  over  them.  I  very 
much  doubt,  however,  whether  his  name  and  presence  were  now 
so  effectual  in  keeping  them  together,  and  maintaining  their  enthu 
siasm  in  the  cause,  as  the  immense  quantities  of  wine  and  proyi- 
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sions  that  were  required  to  be  contributed  from  every  part  of  the 
province  for  their  support.  Their  encampment,  a  little  more  than  a 
league  from  the  city,  exhibited  one  of  the  most  disgusting  scenes  I 
ever  witnessed.  At  noon  you  would  find  them  sitting  in  groups  round 
their  fires,  devouring  their  half  roasted  horse  flesh  with  the  voraci 
ty  of  tigers.  Then  followed  their  wine,  of  which  they  generally 
took  enough  to  prostrate  them  senseless  upon  the  ground.  To 
every  different  tribe  there  were  attached  two  or  three  citizens  of  los 
Angeles,  who  by  long  traffic  with  them  had  acquired  their  language, 
and  who  served  as  commissaries  and  interpreters,  in  their  commu 
nications  with  the  government.' 

Our  author  remained  at  los  Angeles  till  the  month  of  Jan 
uary,  1819,  at  which  time  he  received  a  military  passport,  to 
enable  him  to  repair  to  San  Pedro,  a  post  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Biobio,  opposite  to  Concepcion.  At  this  place 
he  remained  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
Patriot  army  arrived  at  Concepcion,  and  took  possession  of 
that  city.  Having  menaced  an  attack  upon  San  Pedro,  its 
residents  not  bearing  arms,  were  ordered  by  the  Royalist  com 
mander  to  quit  it.  These  circumstances  made  another  remo 
val  to  the  mountains  necessary.  We  regret  that  we  have  no 
room  for  the  adventures  of  our  author,  and  the  family  in  which 
he  was  residing  on  this  occasion.  After  four  or  five  days, 
new  orders,  addressed  to  all  on  the  south  side  of  the  Biobio, 
were  issued,  commanding  them  to  retire  to  the  city  of  Arauco, 
under  pain  of  the  king's  displeasure.  Unwilling  to  encounter 
the  flight  through  the  savage  country  to  this  distant  spot,  our 
author,  with  some  friends  of  Concepcion,  determined  to  con 
ceal  themselves  in  the  mountains,  and  await  the  course  of 
events.  The  Patriots  soon  took  possession  of  San  Pedro, 
and  thus  remained  masters  of  the  whole  province  of  Concep 
cion.  This  circumstance  enabled  our  author  and  his  friends 
to  repair  in  safety  to  that  place ;  and  with  this,  the  little  vol 
ume  of  his  adventures  is  brought  to  a  close. 

A  sketch  of  the  revolutionary  history  of  Chili  is  prefixed, 
by  way  of  introduction,  to  the  volume,  and  a  good  deal  of 
instructive  detail  as  to  the  events  of  the  contest,  at  the  impor 
tant  period  when  our  author  was  in  the  country,  is  interwo 
ven.  This  is  too  important  a  subject  to  be  incidentally  treat 
ed,  and  we  have  accordingly  forborne  to  enter  upon  it.  The 
extracts  we  have  made  will  give  our  readers  a  favorable  opi 
nion  of  the  little  work  from  which  they  are  taken.  Its  author 
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has  possessed  advantages,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  few,  of  mak 
ing  himself  acquainted  with  a  region  rapidly  growing  in 
political  and  commercial  importance.  Possessing,  as  he  does, 
every  requisite  for  producing  a  much  more  ample  work,  from 
the  materials  that  have  come  within  his  reach,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  he  will  present  the  public  with  a  full  narrative  of  the 
revolution,  and  with  such  information,  in  regard  to  the  coun 
try,  as  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  impart. 

Of  the  Reports  made  five  years  ago  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  concerning  Chili,  by  Judge  Bland,  and  Mr  Poinsett, 
we  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  they  are  already 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  accessible  to  all.  At  a 
future  period,  however,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
these  valuable  documents  in  a  view,  which  we  propose  to 
take,  of  the  revolutionary  history  and  political  condition  of 
Chili. 


ART.  XVIII.— The  Pilot,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea.  By  the  Au 
thor  of  the  Pioneers,  &c.  New  York.  Charles  Wiley. 
1823.  2vols. 

OUR  literature,  to  use  a  trite  comparison,  is  like  our  terri 
tory,  the  greater  part  as  yet  uncultivated  and  wild.  The  yeo 
man  who  goes  into  our  forests,  and  opens  a  little  prospect  of 
habitations,  and  fields  of  grain  and  of  grass,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wilderness,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  peaceful  conqueror; 
a  champion,  who  subdues  the  land  and  makes  it  pay  tribute. 
So  the  author  of  any  literary  work,  upon  a  subject  peculiar 
to  ourselves,  and  truly  American,  undertakes  a  like  enterprise ; 
he  peoples  the  regions  of  fancy  and  memory ;  he  reclaims 
and  makes  fertile  the  intellectual  waste ;  he  opens  the  soli 
tude  to  the  light ;  and,  under  his  hands,  it  begins  to  teem 
with  life  and  action,  and  to  present  a  thousand  pleasing  ob 
jects.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  woodsman,  if  he  supplants  the 
forest  trees  with  fields  of  wheat  and  corn,  the  main  purpose 
is  effected,  and  we  acknowledge,  that  he  has  done  a  creditable 
thing,  and  deserves  well,  without  considering  too  critically, 
whether  in  his  sowing  and  planting  he  has  followed  the  broad- 
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cast  or  drill  method.  So  in  regard  to  original  works  of  ima 
gination  and  taste ;  if  an  author  really  succeeds  in  adding 
something  to  the  permanent  intellectual  stock ;  if,  on  the 
whole,  he  produces  objects  worthy  to  remain  and  be  admired, 
he  is  entitled  to  our  good  will  and  praise,  and  ought  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  minor  imperfections,  the  quaedam  maculae,  from 
which  no  work  of  art  is  free.  The  author  of  the  Pilot  seems 
to  us  to  have  fully  and  decidedly  established  this  claim  upon 
the  public  in  his  favor,  as  he  has  produced  works,  which  well 
deserve  to  be,  and  will  be,  a  permanent  part  of  our  literature; 
and  in  a  province  where  very  few  adventurers  have  preceded 
him  with  any  tolerable  success. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  the  northeastern  coast 
of  England,  and  the  neighboring  part  of  the  German  Sea. 
During  the  war  of  our  revolution,  an  American  frigate  and 
schooner  are  seen,  by  a  group  of  the  country  people,  to  ap 
proach  this  coast  at  a  point  where  the  navigation  is  danger 
ous,  and  at  a  time,  when  a  storm,  approaching  from  the  north 
east,  seems  to  threaten  them  with  certain  shipwreck.  A 
Scotchman  and  Irishman,  who  are  of  this  group,  are  made  to 
describe,  in  their  respective  dialects,  the  appearance  of  the 
vessels  as  they  come  in  sight  from  behind  a  headland.  The 
immediate  purpose  of  coming  into  this  dangerous  place,  is  to 
procure  a  pilot  from  on  shore.  This  pilot,  '  a  small  man  in 
a  drab  pea-jacket,'  is  afterwards  plainly  intimated  to  be  Paul 
Jones ;  but  he  remains,  through  the  story,  incognito ;  he  is  a 
mysterious  personage  under  the  name  of  Mr  Gray,  on  whom 
much  depends,  as  many  of  the  events  turn  upon  his  conduct 
and  interference.  He  is  at  first  known  only  to  Mimson,  the 
captain  of  the  frigate,  and  afterwards  to  Griffith  the  lieuten 
ant  ;  the  reader  is  not  expressly  let  into  the  secret. 

Characters  of  this  description  are  substituted  for  what  used 
to  pass  under  the  name  of  the  machinery  of  epic  poetry ;  for 
the  gods  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  witches,  fairies,  and 
other  supernatural  beings,  introduced  into  the  older  of  the 
modern  writers  of  fiction,  to  bring  the  other  personages  into 
situations,  which  would  otherwise  be  too  improbable,  or  help 
them  out,  when  they  could  not  retrieve  themselves.  But  a 
giant,  a  wizard,  or  spirit,  not  excepting  the  White  Maid  of  Ave- 
nel,  makes  but  a  sorry  figure  in  a  modern  story,  in  which  the 
author  affects  any  regard  to  probability.  Yet  the  reader  must 
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be  interested,  and  his  feelings  must  be  disturbed  by  imminent 
perils,  desperate  situations,  and  hairbreadth  escapes ;  and  it. 
is  rude  and  inartificial  in  the  author,  to  resort  only  to  good  for 
tune  in  these  emergencies.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  it 
is  quite  excusable  to  hurry  to  a  happy  result,  with  a  flush  of 
good  luck,  in  the  death  of  rich  uncles,  liberality  of  the  go 
vernment,  exposure  of  knavery,  clearing  up  of  misunderstand 
ings,  the  long  deferred  requital  of  love,  and  other  pleasing 
occurrences.  But  it  shows  poverty  of  invention  to  bring  af 
fairs  into  such  a  conjuncture  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  that 
unless  the  wind  changes,  or  some  of  the  personages  are  killed 
off,  the  story  must  end.  Some  extraordinary  and  powerful 
agent  is  needed  for  the  trying  occasions,  about  whom  the  au 
thor  casts  something  of  mystery  and  obscurity,  that  the  read 
er  may  magnify  to  himself  everything  belonging  to  this  per 
sonage,  and  give  credit  to  the  prodigies  told  of  him.  The 
Pilot  is  a  personage  of  this  description.  He  interposes  in 
times  of  difficulty  ;  and  he  is  probably  also  intended  by  the 
author  to  give  something  of  historical  reality  to  the  story. 
But  to  the  reader,  he  is  quite  a  secondary  character  in  the 
piece. 

The  beginning  of  the  story  is  taken  up  in  extricating  the 
vessels  from  their  perilous  situation,  in  doing  which  the  Pilot 
of  course  bears  an  important  part.  There  is  at  first  no  re 
markable  skill  displayed  in  the  dialogue,  nor  any  very  striking 
exhibition  of  character  or  conduct  in  the  actors.  We  do  not 
mention  this  as  a  fault ;  the  development  of  the  characters 
has  just  commenced.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the  ves 
sels  in  the  evening,  until  their  escape  from  the  impending 
perils  the  next  morning,  the  dangerous  situations,  the  combi 
nations  of  incidents,  the  pictures  of  the  heavens  and  the 
ocean,  and  the  management  of  the  vessels,  inspire  the  reader 
with  intense  interest  and  anxiety ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
his  imagination  is  filled  with  a  succession  of  grand  and  vividly 
drawn  images. 

The  vessels  being  brought  into  a  secure  position  under  a 
clear  sky,  a  consultation  is  held  by  the  officers  and  the  Pilot, 
in  which  it  is  determined  to  land,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
and  bringing  off  some  members  of  parliament  and  other  per 
sons  of  distinction,  whom  the  Pilot  supposes  to  be  amusing 
themselves  at  a  hunting  seat  upon  the  coast.  The  author 
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seems  to  make  some  effort  in  this  consultation,  and,  as  it  ap 
pears  to  us,  without  very  brilliant  success.  His  purpose,  in 
this  expedition  on  shore,  is  to  change  the  scene  to  the  resi 
dence  of  Colonel  Howard,  a  tory  refugee  from  Carolina,  who 
has  brought  with  him  his  niece,  Cecilia  Howard,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Griffith,  the  lieutenant  of  the  frigate ;  and 
his  ward,  Katharine  Plowden,  also  already  betrothed  to  Barn- 
stable,  a  junior  lieutenant,  and  commandant  of  the  schooner 
Ariel.  The  author's  intention,  as  the  reader  anticipates,  is 
to  make  two  happy  couples  of  these  parties;  but  '  the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,'  for  the  old  tory,  though 
he  esteems  Griffith  as  a  man,  detests  him  as  a  whig  and  revo 
lutionist,  as  heartily  as  he  worships  his  sovereign  lord,  the 
king.  Besides,  he  has  with  him,  as  one  of  his  household,  his 
loyal  nephew,  Mr  Christopher  Dillon,  learned  in  the  law, 
and,  withal,  of  a  sallow,  shrivelled  aspect,  a  lean,  unsightly 
figure,  and  mean  spirit;  who  thinks  himself,  and  is  thought 
by  his  good  uncle,  a  surprisingly  fitting  match  for  his  fair  and 
wealthy  cousin  Cecilia.  The  old  man  supposes  that  Kit,  but 
for  this  rebellion,  would  have  worn  ermine,  and  the  title  o'f 
my  lord  chief  justice  of  Carolina,  whereupon  Boroughcliffe, 
an  English  captain,  and  a  guest,  as  well  as  guard  in  the  house, 
says,  God  forbid  that  our  friend  shall  lose  his  title,  and  he 
dubs  him,  upon  the  spot,  Cacique  of  Pedee. 

Among  the  other  personages  introduced  here,  is  Alice 
Dunscombe,  who  acknowledges,  that,  in  her  youth,  she  had 
regarded  the  Pilot  not  with  indifference;  but  she  has  too  much 
loyalty  to  make  irrevocable  vows  to  one  whom  she  almost 
persuades  herself  to  regard  as  a  pirate,  and  she  strives  to  sup 
plant  whatever  of  affection  for  him  she  once  indulged,  by 
piety  and  a  rigid  sense  of  duty.  This  character  is  not  badly 
conceived,  but  it  is  not  sustained  very  successfully.  Her  ar 
gument  with  the  Pilot  upon  the  subjects  of  loyalty  and  love 
is  too  set,  and  makes  one  of  the  very  few  parts  of  the  book 
of  which  there  seemed  to  be  too  much.  But  we  may  be 
mistaken,  for  it  has  been  admired  by  those  who  are  good 
judges. 

We  are  not  disposed  absolutely  to  find  fault  with  Katharine 

Plowden,  though  we  doubt  whether  she  is  really  so  sprightly, 

free,  and  debonair,  as  she  affects  to  be.     Cecilia  Howard  is 

'  intended  as  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  piece,  and  were  she 
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the  only  one,  we  should  hardly  think  it  too  much  to  says  that 
her  portrait  bears  marks  of  being  done  by  an  unpractised  ar 
tist.  The  defects  seem  not  to  be  so  much  those  of  negli 
gence  and  haste,  as  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment  in  the 
execution.  The  author  entitles  himself,  however,  to  have 
done  more  of  this  group  still  more  indifferently,  by  the  bold, 
free,  and  masterly  style,  in  which  he  has  hit  off  Captain  Bo- 
roughcliffe. 

The  characters  are  brought  together,  one  after  another,  at 
the  house  of  the  refugee,  where  the  plot  thickens,  and  affairs 
appear  to  be  approaching  a  crisis.  But  we  will  not  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  all  the  manoeuvres,  plans,  reverses  and 
successes,  that  follow  each  other  here  in  rapid  succession. 
The  conversation  between  Boroughcliffe  and  the  refugee,  over 
the  madeira,  is  kept  up  with  great  spirit,  and  does  not  flag  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Pilot,  Griffith,  and  Manual,  the  captain 
of  marines,  who  had  come  on  shore  in  disguise,  and  were  de 
tained  by  Boroughcliffe.  The  incident  of  the  detention  and 
detection  of  these  three  persons  is  particularly  well  managed. 
But  what  we  formerly  said  of  some  parts  of  the  Spy,  is  ap 
plicable  to  some  of  these  scenes,  in  which  the  ladies  bear  a 
part,  which  sometimes  labor  and  disappoint  the  reader. 

On  board  of  the  Ariel,  in  the  meantime,  things  go  on 
more  triumphantly,  and  we  there  meet  with  personages  who 
all  act  with  promptness  and  freedom,  and  speak  without  ap 
parently  being  at  any  loss  for  thoughts  or  words.  The  Ariel 
lies  in  a  small  bay,  where  she  had  landed  the  party  on  shore, 
and  on  board  of  her  are  Barnstable,  the  midshipman  Mi- 
Merry,  and,  above  all,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  our  very  pleas 
ant  acquaintance  long  Tom  the  cockswain  from  Nantucket, 
whose  father  was  a  Coffin,  and  his  mother  a  Joy.  Barnstable 
and  long  Tom  Coffin  being  out  in  a  whaleboat,  the  former 
exclaims,  '  by  heaven,  Tom,  there  is  the  blow  of  a  whale — 
'tis  a  fin-back.'  '  No,  sir,  'tis  a  right  whale,'  answered  Tom  ; 
4 1  saw  his  spout ;  he  threw  up  a  pair  of  pretty  rainbows. 
He  's  a  raal  oil-butt,  that  fellow.'  And  thus  he  could  not  re 
sist  the  temptation  of  having  '  a  stroke  of  the  harpoon  at  that 
impudent  rascal.'  While  they  were  pulling  towards  their 
game, 

6  Long  Tom  arose  from  his  crouching  attitude  in  the  stern-sheets, 
and  transferred  his  huge  frame  to  the  bows  of  the  boat,  where  he 
made  such  preparations  to  strike  the  whale  as  the  occasion  required. 
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The  tub,  containing  about  half  of  a  whale  line,  was  placed  at  the 
feet  of  Barnstable,  who  had  been  preparing  an  oar  to  steer  with, 
in  place  of  the  rudder,  which  was  unshipped,  in  order  that,  if  ne 
cessary,  the  boat  might  be  whirled  round,  when  not  advancing. 

6  Their  approach  was  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  monster  of  the 
deep,  who  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  throwing  the  water,  in 
two  circular  spouts,  high  in  the  air,  occasionally  flourishing  the 
broad  flukes  of  his  tail  with  a  graceful  but  terrific  force,  until  the 
Jiardy  seamen  were  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  him,  when  he 
suddenly  cast  his  head  downward,  and,  without  an  apparent  effort, 
reared  his  immense  body  for  many  feet  above  the  water,  waving 
his  tail  violently,  and  producing  a  whizzing  noise,  that  sounded  like 
the  rushing  of  winds. 

6  The  cockswain  stood  erect,  poising  his  harpoon,  ready  for  the 
blow ;  but  when  he  beheld  the  creature  assume  this  formidable  at 
titude,  he  waved  his  hand  to  his  commander,  who  instantly  signed 
to  his  men  to  cease  rowing.  In  this  situation  the  sportsmen  rested 
a  few  moments,  while  the  whale  struck  several  blows  on  the  water, 
in  rapid  succession,  the  noise  of  which  re-echoed  along  the  cliffs, 
like  the  hollow  reports  of  so  many  cannon.  After  this  wanton  ex 
hibition  of  his  terrible  strength,  the  monster  sunk  again  into  his 
native  element,  and  slowly  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  pur 
suers. 

(  "  Which  way  did  he  head,  Tom  ?"  cried  Barnstable,  the  mo 
ment  the  whale  was  out  of  sight. 

6  "  Pretty  much  up  and  down,  sir,"  returned  the  cockswain, 
whose  eye  was  gradually  brightening  with  the  excitement  of  the 
sport  ;  a  he  ?11  run  his  nose  against  the  bottom,  if  he  stands  long  on 
that  course,  and  will  be  glad  to  get  another  snuff  of  pure  air ;  send 
her  a  few  fathoms  to  starboard,  sir,  and  I  promise  we  shall  not  be 
out  of  his  track." 

6  The  conjecture  of  the  experienced  old  seaman  proved  true,  for, 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  water  broke  near  them,  and  another  spout 
was  cast  into  the  air,  when  the  huge  animal  rushed,  for  half  his 
length,  in  the  same  direction,  and  fell  on  the  sea,  with  a  turbulence 
and  foam  equal  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  launching  of  a 
vessel,  for  the  first  time,  into  its  proper  element.  After  this  evolti-r 
tion,  the  whale  rolled  heavily,  and  seemed  to  rest  from  further  ef 
forts. 

*  His  slightest  movements  were  closely  watched  by  Barnstable 
and  his  cockswain,  and  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest, 
the  former  gave  a  signal  to  his  crew,  to  ply  their  oars  once  more. 
A  few  long  and  vigorous  strokes  sent  the  boat  directly  up  to  the 
broadside  of  the  whale,  with  its  bows  pointing  towards  one  of  the 
fins,  which  was,  at  times,  as  the  animal  yielded  sluggishly  to  the 
action  of  the  waves,  exposed  to  view.  The  cockswain  poised  his 
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harpoon,  with  much  precision,  and  then  darted  it  from  him  with  a 
violence  that  buried  the  iron  in  the  blubber  of  their  foe.  The  in 
stant  the  blow  was  made,  long  Tom  shouted,  with  singular  earnest 
ness — 

<  "  Starn  all !" 

c  "  Stern  all !"  echoed  Barnstable  ;  when  the  obedient  seamen, 
by  united  efforts,  forced  the  boat  in  a  backward  direction,  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  blow  from  their  formidable  antagonist.  The 
alarmed  animal,  however,  meditated  no  such  resistance  ;  ignorant 
of  his  own  power,  and  of  the  insignificance  of  his  enemies,  he 
sought  refuge  in  flight.  One  moment  of  stupid  surprise  succeeded 
the  entrance  of  the  iron,  when  he  cast  his  huge  tail  into  the  air, 
with  a  violence  that  threw  the  sea  around  him  into  increased  com 
motion,  and  then  disappeared,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  amid 
a  cloud  of  foam. 

'  "  Snub  him  !"  shouted  Barnstable  ;  tc  hold  on,  Tom  ;  he  rises 
already." 

6  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  composed  cockswain,  seizing  the 
line,  which  was  running  out  of  the  boat  with  a  velocity  that  ren 
dered  such  a  manoeuvre  rather  hazardous,  and  causing  it  to  yield 
more  gradually  round  the  large  loggerhead  that  was  placed  in  the 
bows  of  the  boat  for  that  purpose.  Presently  the  line  stretch 
ed  forward,  and,  rising  to  the  surface,  with  tremulous  vibra 
tions,  it  indicated  the  direction  in  which  the  animal  might  be  ex 
pected  to  reappear.  Barnstable  had  cast  the  bows  of  the  boat  to 
wards  that  point,  before  the  terrified  and  wounded  victim  rose  once 
more  to  the  surface,  whose  time  was,  however,  no  longer  wasted  in 
his  sports,  but  who  cast  the  waters  aside,  as  he  forced  his  way, 
with  prodigious  velocity,  along  their  surface.  The  boat  was  drag 
ged  violently  in  his  wake,  and  cut  through  the  billows  with  a  ter 
rific  rapidity,  that,  at  moments,  appeared  to  bury  the  slight  fabric 
in  the  ocean.  When  long  Tom  beheld  his  victim  throwing  his 
spouts  on  high  again,  he  pointed  with  exultation  to  the  jetting  fluid, 
which  was  streaked  with  the  deep  red  of  blood,  and  cried — 

'  "Ay  !  I  ?ve  touched  the  fellow's  life  !  it  must  be  more  than  two 
feet  of  blubber  that  stops  my  iron  from  reaching  the  life  of  any 
whale  that  ever  sculled  the  ocean  !" 

6  "  I  believe  you  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble  of  using  the 
bayonet  you  have  rigged  for  a  lance,"  said  his  commander,  who 
entered  into  the  sport  with  all  the  ardour  of  one  whose  youth  had 
been  chiefly  passed  in  such  pursuits ;  "  feel  your  line,  Master  Cof 
fin  ;  can  we  haul  alongside  of  our  enemy  ?  I  like  not  the  course 
he  is  steering,  as  he  tows  us  from  the  schooner." 

'  "  ?Tis  the  creater's  way,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain  ;  "you  know 
they. need  the  air  in  their  nostrils,  when  they  run,  the  same  as  a 
man  ;  but  lay  hold,  boys,  and  let  us  haul  up  to  him." 
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f  The  seamen  now  seized  the  whale-line,  and  slowly  drew  their 
boat  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tail  of  the  fish,  whose  progress  be 
came  sensibly  less  rapid,  as  he  grew  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  stopped  running,  and  appeared  to  roll  unea 
sily  on  the  water,  as  if  suffering  the  agony  of  death. 

6  "  Shall  we  pull  in,  and  finish  him,  Tom  ?"  cried  Barnstable  ; 
ct  a  few  sets  from  your  bayonet  would  do  it." 

'  The  cockswain  stood  examining  his  game,  with  cool  discretion, 
and  replied  to  this  interrogatory — 

f  "  No,  sir,  no — he  's  going  into  his  flurry  ;  there  ?s  no  occasion 
for  disgracing  ourselves  by  using  a  soldier's  weapon  in  taking  a 
whale.  Starn  off,  sir,  starn  off!  the  creater's  in  his  flurry  !" 

*  The  warning  of  the  prudent  cockswain  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  the  boat  cautiously  drew  off  to  a  distance,  leaving  to  the  ani 
mal  a  clear  space,  while  under  its  dying  agonies.  From  a  state  of 
perfect  rest,  the  terrible  monster  threw  its  tail  on  high,  as  when  in 
sport,  but  its  blows  were  trebled  in  rapidity  and  violence,  till  all 
was  hid  from  view  by  a  pyramid  of  foam,  that  was  deeply  dyed 
with  blood.  The  roarings  of  the  fish  were  like  the  bellowings  of  a 
herd  of  bulls,  and  to  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  it  would 
have  appeared  as  if  a  thousand  monsters  were  engaged  in  deadly 
combat,  behind  the  bloody  mist  that  obstructed  the  view.  Gradually, 
these  effects  subsided,  and  when  the  discolored  water  again  settled 
down  to  the  long  and  regular  swell  of  the  ocean,  the  fish  was  seen, 
exhausted,  and  yielding  passively  to  its  fate.  As  life  departed,  the 
enormous  black  mass  rolled  to  one  side,  and  when  the  white  and 

f  listening  skin  of  the  belly  became  apparent,  the  seamen  well 
new  that  their  victory  was  achieved.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  231 — 235. 

We  are  not  afraid  that  our  readers  will  be  tired  with  the 
repetition  of  this  passage,  although  they  may  have  read  it 
more  than  once  before.  We  will  not  say  we  do  not  know 
how  a  better  description  could  have  been  given,  since,  but 
for  the  author,  we  should  not  have  known  how  it  could  have 
been  given  so  well. 

The  whale  being  vanquished,  a  more  formidable  foe  ap 
pears.  The  lean  and  spiteful  Christopher  Dillon,  having 
learned  the  situation  of  the  whale  boat,  had  hastened  to  give 
intelligence  to  the  captain  of  one  of  the  king's  cutters,  at  an 
chor  in  a  neighboring  port,  and  he  went  on  board  himself,  in 
order  to  point  out  to  the  captain  the  place  where  the  Ameri 
can  boat  might  be  found.  The  whale  was  no  sooner  des 
patched,  than  the  royal  cutter  appeared  in  sight  bearing  down 
before  the  wind,  with  all  her  sails  set,  as  she  rounded  a  head- 
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land,  but  a  short  half  league  to  the  windward  of  the  boat. 
The  escape  of  the  boat  is  well  described,  and  the  circum 
stance  that  the  report  of  the  gun  of  the  cutter,  firing  at  the 
boat,  induced  Mr  Merry  to  get  the  Ariel  under  weigh,  soon 
enough  to  meet  the  boat  and  rescue  the  crew,  is  happily  con 
ceived.  The  maneuvering  of  the  two  vessels  in  preparation 
for  a  battle,  and  the  battle  itself,  are  in  fine  style. 

We  cannot  but  remind  our  readers  of  long  Tom  Coffin's 
preparation  for  the  approaching  contest. 

*  When  the  drum  beat  to  quarters,  he  threw  aside  his  jacket,  vest 
and  shirt,  with  all  the  discretion  of  a  man  who  had  engaged  in  an 
undertaking  that  required  the  free  use  of  his  utmost  powers.'  { He 
was  standing  at  the  breech  of  his  long  gun,  with  his  brawny  arms 
folded  on  a  breast  that  had  been  turned  to  the  color  of  blood  by 
long  exposure,  his  grizzled  locks  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  his  tall 
form  towering  above  the  heads  of  all  near  him.'  *  "  Speak  to  him, 
Tom,"  said  Barnstable, "  and  let  us  see  if  he  will  answer."  "Ay,  ay, 
sir,"  cried  the  cockswain,  sinking  his  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
let  his  head  fall  on  a  level  with  the  cannon  that  he  controlled,  when, 
after  divers  orders,  and  sundry  movements  to  govern  the  direction 
of  the  piece,  he  applied  a  match  with  a  rapid  motion  to  the  pri 
ming.'  (  Barnstable  sprang  lightly  on  a  gun  and  watched  the  in 
stant  when  the  ball  would  strike,  while  long  Tom  threw  himself 
aside  from  the  line  of  the  smoke  with  a  similar  intention.'  c  "  There 
go  the  chips,"  cried  Barnstable.  "  Bravo !  Master  Coffin,  you 
never  planted  iron  with  more  judgment;  let  him  have  another  piece 
of  it."  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  returned  the  cockswain.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  243 
—245. 

We  should  have  been  more  pleased,  had  not  the  appear 
ance  of  long  Tom,  with  his  iron  visage,  climbing  up  by  the 
channels  of  the  cutter,  with  his  grizzled  locks  drenched  in 
salt  water,  and  bearing  his  harpoon,  reminded  the  author  of 
Neptune  and  his  trident ;  which  we  think  a  disparagement  of 
long  Tom.  But  the  allusion,  whether  well  or  ill,  is  of  small 
importance. 

The  cutter  being  captured,  long  Tom  is  sent  on  shore,  in 
company  with  Dillon,  to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
But  Dillon,  whom  the  author  does  not  spare,  for  he  means  to 
drown  him,  breaks  his  parole  of  honor,  and  instead  of  effect 
ing  the  proposed  exchange,  causes  long  Tom  to  be  made 
prisoner.  Boroughcliffe  visits  long  Tom  in  his  place  of  con-> 
finement,  and  the  cockswain  takes  this  opportunity  to  seiz® 
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upon  the  captain,  and  leave  him  bound,  and  gagged  with  the 
hilt  of  his  own  sword.  He  then  makes  prisoner  of  Dillon, 
ties  his  hands,  and  fastens  the  cord  to  his  own  belt,  and  car 
ries  his  captive  again  on  board  of  the  Ariel. 

The  gloom  in  which  the  Ariel  lay,  under  the  shadows  of 
the  hills,  and  the  sudden  illumination  of  the  scene  by  the  blaze 
of  the  cannon  from  a  neighboring  battery ;  the  management 
of  the  schooner  in  escaping  from  a  situation  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  guns ;  the  signs  of  a  gale  from  the  northeast ;  the 
sea  tumbling  in,  with  the  tide  setting  upon  a  lee  shore,  are  all 
admirably  well  given.  We  can  hardly  name  the  author,  who 
would  not  have  reason  to  be  proud  to  have  described  the 
wreck  of  the  Ariel,  with  the  incidents  attending  it.  The 
characters  of  Barnstable  and  Merry  are  sustained  with  great 
success  through  the  whole  of  this  scene,  and,  together  with 
long  Tom  and  Dillon,  are  so  grouped  and  contrasted,  as  to 
exhibit  each  in  admirable  relief,  and  the  whole  passage  is  one 
of  great  harmony  and  power.  Without  any  elaborate  attempt 
at  pathos,  there  are  some  effectual  touches,  and  it  is  very  ex 
cusable  in  the  reader  not  to  go  through  some  parts  of  this 
scene  unmoved. 

The  forebodings  of  Tom,  and  the  allusion  to  his  supersti 
tions,  and  those  of  the  seamen,  are  suitable  preludes  to  the 
event.  The  men  began  to  look  to  the  leeward  oftener  than 
Barnstable  would  have  them.  Merry  was  sitting  upon  a  gun 
'  singing  as  if  he  were  a  chorister  in  his  father's  church.'  The 
cockswain  requested  that 

1  Captain  Barnstable  would  please  to  call  Mr  Merry  from  the 
gun;  for  I  know, from  having  followed  the  seas  my  natural  life, that 
singing,  in  a  gale,  is  sure  to  bring  the  wind  down  upon  a  vessel  the 
heavier ;  for  He,  who  rules  the  tempests,  is  displeased  that  man's 
voice  should  be  heard,  when  He  chooses  to  send  His  own  breath 
upon  the  waters.' 

'  Barnstable  watched  the  appearance  of  the  weather,  as  the  light 
slowly  opened  upon  them,  with  that  intensity  of  anxiety,  which  de 
noted,  that  the  presentiments  of  the  cockswain  were  no  longer 
deemed  idle.  On  looking  to  windward,  he  beheld  the  green  masses 
of  water  that  were  rolling  in  towards  the  land,  with  a  violence  that 
seemed  irresistible,  crowned  with  ridges  of  foam ;  and  there  were 
moments  when  the  air  appeared  filled  with  sparkling  gems,  as  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  fell  upon  the  spray  that  was  swept  from  wave 
to  wave.  Towards  the  land,  the  view  was  still  more  appalling. 
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The  cliffs,  but  a  short  half  league  under  the  lee  of  the  schooner, 
were,  at  times,  nearly  hid  from  the  eye  by  the  pyramids  of  water, 
which  the  furious  element,  so  suddenly  restrained  in  its  violence, 
cast  high  into  the  air,  as  if  seeking  to  overstep  the  boundaries  that 
nature  had  affixed  to  its  dominion.  The  whole  coast,  from  the  dis 
tant  headland  at  the  south,  to  the  well  known  shoals  that  stretched 
far  beyond  their  course,  in  the  opposite  direction,  displayed  a  broad 
belt  of  foam,  into  which  it  would  have  been  certain  destruction 
for  the  proudest  ship  that  swam  to  have  entered.' 

(  At  this  moment  of  appalling  apprehension,  the  cockswain  ex 
hibited  the  most  calm  resignation.  He  knew  that  all  had  been 
done,  that  lay  in  the  power  of  man,  to  urge  their  little  vessel  from 
the  land,  and  it  was  now  too  evident  to  his  experienced  eyes,  that 
it  had  been  done  in  vain ;  but,  considering  himself  as  a,  sort  of  fix 
ture  in  the  schooner,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  abide  her  fate,  be  it 
for  better  or  for  worse.  The  settled  look  of  gloom  that  gathered 
around  the  frank  brow  of  Barnstable,  was,  in  no  degree,  connected 
with  any  considerations  of  himself,  but  proceeded  from  that  sort  of 
parental  responsibility  from  which  the  sea  commander  is  never 
exempt.  The  discipline  of  the  crew,  however,  still  continued  per 
fect  and  unyielding.  There  had,  it  is  (rue,  been  a  slight  movement 
made  by  two  of  the  oldest  seamen,  which  indicated  an  intention  to 
drown  the  apprehensions  of  death  in  ebriety  ;  but  Barnstable  had 
called  for  his  pistols,  in  a  tone  that  checked  the  procedure  instantly, 
and,  although  the  fatal  weapons  were  untouched  by  him,  but  were 
left  to  lie  exposed  on  the  capstern,  where  they  had  been  placed  by 
his  servant,  not  another  symptom  of  insubordination  appeared 
among  the  devoted  crew.  There  was  even,  what  to  a  landsman  might 
seem,  a  dreadful  affectation  of  attention  to  the  most  trifling  duties  of 
the  vessel ;  and  the  men,  who,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  be  devoting  the 
brief  moments  of  their  existence  to  the  mighty  business  of  the  hour, 
were  constantly  called  to  attend  to  the  most  trivial  details  of  their 
profession.  Ropes  were  coiled,  and  the  slightest  damages  occa 
sioned  by  the  waves,  that,  at  short  intervals,  swept  across  the  low 
decks  of  the  Ariel,  were  repaired  with  the  same  precision  and  or 
der,  as  if  she  yet  lay  embayed  in  the  haven  from  which  she  had 
just  been  driven.  In  this  manner,  the  arm  of  authority  was  kept 
extended  over  the  silent  crew,  not  with  the  vain  desire  to  preserve 
a  lingering,  though  useless  exercise  of  power,  but  with  a  view  to 
maintain  that  unity  of  action,  that  now  could  alone  afford  them 
even  a  ray  of  hope. 

6  "  She  can  make  no  head  against  this  sea,  under  that  rag  of  can 
vass,"  said  Barnstable,  gloomily  ;  addressing  the  cockswain,  who, 
with  folded  arms,  and  an  air  of  cool  resignation,  was  balancing  his 
body  on  the  verge  of  the  quarter  deck,  while  the  schooner  was 
plunging  madly  into  waves  that  nearly  buried  her  in  their  bo- 
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som ;  "  the  poor  little  thing  trembles  like  a  frightened  child,  as  she 
meets  the  water." 

(  Tom  sighed  heavily,  and  shook  his  head,  before  he  answered — 
'  "  If  we  could  have  kept  the  head  of  the  mainmast  an  hour 
longer,  we  might  have  got  an  offing,  and  fetched  to  windward  of 
the  shoals  ;  but,  as  it  is,  sir,  mortal  man  can't  drive  a  craft  to 
windward — she  sets  bodily  in  to  land,  and  will  be  in  the  breakers 
in  less  than  an  hour,  unless  God  wills  that  the  winds  shall  cease  to 
blow."  > 

As  the  only  means  of  safety,  it  was  determined  to  anchor, 
and  cut  away  the  masts, 

'When  a  dreadful  cry  arose  among  the  men  forward,  and 
which  sounded  with  increased  horror,  amid  the  roaring  of  the  tem 
pest.  The  schooner  rose  on  the  breast  of  a  wave  at  the  same  in 
stant,  and,  falling  off  with  her  broad  side  to  the  sea,  she  drove  in 
towards  the  cliffs,  like  a  bubble  on  the  rapids  of  a  cataract.' 

The  cockswain  called  to  the  men, 

'  "  Look  out — secure  yourselves  !"  and  at  that  instant  the  Ariel 
settled  on  a  wave,  that  melted  from  under  her,  heavily  on  the  rocks. 
The  shock  was  so  violent,  as  to  throw  all  who  disregarded  the 
warning  cry  from  their  feet,  and  the  universal  quiver,  that  perva 
ded  the  vessel,  was  like  the  last  shudder  of  animated  nature.'  Vol. 
II.  pp.  95—102. 

The  scene  is  sustained  to  the  end  with  unabated  power ; 
the  more  remarkable  passages  of  which  are  no  doubt  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  such  as  Dillon's  being 
driven  back  from  attempting  to  get  into  the  boat,  by  the 
threatening  looks  of  the  men ;  long  Tom's  seating  himself  on 
the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  refusing  to  join  his  shipmates  in  the 
boat,  and  expressing,  with  a  terrible  composure,  his  resolution 
to  die  in  the  Ariel,  which  he  considered  to  be  his  coffin,  and 
saying,  *  God's  will  be  done,  I  saw  the  first  timber  of  the 
Ariel  laid,  and  shall  live  just  long  enough  to  see  it  torn  out  of 
her  bottom,  after  which,  I  wish  to  live  no  longer  ;'  his  seeing, 
after  the  boat  was  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks,  the  heads 
and  arms  of  the  men,  at  short  intervals,  rising  on  the  waves, 
some  of  them  sinking,  while  others  were  making  well  direct 
ed  efforts  to  gain  the  sands  ;  his  hearing  the  hollow  sound 
under  the  deck  of  the  Ariel,  which  he  said  to  Dillon,  was 
*  the  poor  thing  herself  giving  her  last  groan ;  the  water  is 
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breaking  up  her  decks,' — and  the  final  yielding  of  the  wreck 
to  the  overwhelming  waters,  when  its  fragments,  together 
with  the  body  of  the  cockswain,  were  swept  away  and  scat 
tered  in  the  tumult  of  the  waters.  The  cockswain  consider 
ed  drowning  to  be,  as  to  himself,  a  natural  death,  which  his 
habits  of  life  made  him  choose,  as  old  soldiers  often  prefer  to 
die  on  the  field  of  battle,  rather  than  upon  a  featherbed,  and 
as  Nelson  chose  to  die  on  board  of  his  ship  in  the  midst  of 
an  engagement.  The  author  seems  to  consider  the  drowning 
of  Dillon  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  execution,  for  which  he 
had  taken  care  to  qualify  him,  and  to  which  the  reader  is 
well  enough  reconciled.  He  also  readily  sympathises  with 
Barnstable  and  Merry,  in  their  regret  for  the  loss  of  the 
cockswain.  Merry  contributes  greatly  to  the  interest  and 
beauty  of  the  scene  on  shore ;  he  is  a  very  happily  conceiv 
ed  character,  and  is  well  supported  throughout  the  story. 

Those,  who  were  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  schooner, 
are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  brought  to  the  residence  of  the 
old  refugee,  whence,  after  some  plots,  surprises,  and  adverse 
incidents,  all  the  surviving  persona  dramatis,  excepting  Bo- 
roughcliffe  and  Alice  Dunscombe,  are,  by  the  sudden  appear 
ance  of  the  pilot,  brought  safely  off,  and  embarked  on  board 
of  the  frigate.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
propriety  of  the  quarrel  between  Griffith  and  Barnstable,  we 
mean  its  consistency  with  the  characters  given  to  the  two, 
and  its  probability,  under  the  circumstances  related,  it  cer 
tainly  gives  a  rude  shock  to  the  interest  in  Barnstable,  before 
excited  in  the  reader.  As  far  as  this  incident  is  made  the 
occasion  of  showing  off  Cecilia  Howard,  we  do  not  think  it 
of  much  importance  ;  but  the  other  use  made  of  it,  in  the  re 
conciliation  of  the  two  lieutenants  after  the  subsequent  battle, 
is  natural  and  happy,  and  justifies  forcing  circumstances  a 
little  in  order  to  introduce  it,  if  this  could  not  be  otherwise 
done.  The  murmurings  and  jokes  of  the  men,  as  they  are 
marching  to  the  shore,  even  admitting  them  to  be  both  cha 
racteristic  and  true,  as  they  indeed  seem  to  be,  have  hardly 
enough  in  them  to  recommend  them  to  the  reader. 

The  death  of  long  Tom  would  have  been  a  sore  calamity 
to  the  reader,  had  not  Boltrope  survived,  with  whom  he  is 
now  made  more  particularly  acquainted,  and  who  now  sup 
plies  the  place  in  the  dialogue,  action,  and  interest  of  the 
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story,  which,  but  for  some  such  successor,  would  have  been 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  cockswain.  We  shall  not  be 
understood  to  say,  that  the  two  characters  are  alike.  The 
conversation  between  Boltrope  and  the  chaplain,  as  they  are 
waiting  in  the  cutter  for  the  party  to  come  off  shore,  is  ad 
mirably  well  sustained.  Boltrope  has  a  mortal  aversion  to 
knee-breeches,  which,  as  he  imagines,  constitute  a  part  of 
the  devil's  costume. 

On  seeing  the  two  ladies  coming  on  board,  Boltrope  says, 

*  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  see  Mr  Barnstable  come  off 
with  a  live  ox  in  his  boat,  as  a  petticoat !  The  Lord  only  knows 
what  the  ship  is  coming  to  next.  What  between  cocked  hats  and 
epaulettes,  and  other  knee-buckle  matters,  she  was  a  sort  of  no- 
man's-land  before,  and  now,  what  with  the  women  and  their  band 
boxes,  they  '11  make  another  Noah's  ark  of  her.  I  wonder  they 
didn't  all  come  on  board  in  a  coach  and  six,  or  a  one  horse 
chay.'  Vol.  II.  p.  231. 

As  one  more  specimen  of  the  sailing  master's  character, 
after  the  bustle  of  embarking,  the  drinking,  the  songs,  jests 
and  laughter  of  the  men  had  gradually  subsided,  and  they 
were  one  after  another  bestowing  themselves,  some  upon 
deck  and  some  below,  with  such  preparation  for  comfortable 
rest  as  their  narrow  accommodations  would  permit, 

6  Boltrope  groped  his  way  into  the  hold  among  the  seamen, 
where,  kicking  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  the  men  from  his  birth, 
he  established  himself  in  his  place,  with  all  that  cool  indifference  to 
the  other's  comfort,  that  had  grown  with  his  experience,  from  the 
time  when  he  was  treated  thus  cavalierly  in  his  own  person,  to  the 
present  moment.'  Vol.  II.  p.  233. 

The  next  morning  is  gorgeously  ushered  in.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  American  frigate,  as  seen  in  the  distance, 
from  the  cutter  ;  the  bank  of  fog,  the  cutter  stretching  away 
towards  the  fog  and  gradually  disappearing  ;  and  the  English 
frigate  showing  remotely  a  small  white  sail  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  man  of  war  rushing,  all  at  once,  into  full  view  from 
the  fog  bank,  are  all  well  imagined  ;  and  the  subsequent 
chase,  the  battles  with  the  frigates,  and  the  death  of  Boltrope, 
are  among  the  finest  passages  in  the  book. 

In  the  quotations  we  have  made,  we  have,  for  the  sake  of 
conciseness,  in  some  instances  selected  detached  sentences, 
and  even  parts  of  sentences,  and  should  thus  have  done  the 
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author  injustice,  had  we  not  been  writing  for  readers,  who 
are  already  acquainted  with  the  story. 

In  regard  to  the  style  of  execution,  the  work  has  one  fault 
which  was  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  the  Spy  ;  it  is  in  some 
instances,  and  more  especially  where  the  author  speaks  in 
his  own  person,  overloaded  with  epithets,  and  the  detail  of 
particular  circumstances.  The  author  leaves  too  little  to  his 
readers,  and  from  his  solicitude  to  omit  nothing  of  the  quali 
ty,  degree,  and  manner  of  everything  related  or  described, 
he  impairs  the  vivacity  and  force  of  the  expression.  Some 
few  passages  are  perhaps  a  little  too  harsh,  as,  in  the  battle, 
one  '  buries  his  weapon  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  enemy  ;' 
so  long  Tom  *  pinned  the  English  captain  to  the  mast  with 
his  harpoon.'  We  do  not  think  that  the  agonies  of  Dillon,  in 
drowning,  are  too  palpably  given,  the  reader  being  reconciled 
to  the  exhibition  of  them,  by  the  hatred  and  loathing  he  had 
before  conceived  towards  the  creature.  But  without  some 
good  reason  of  this  sort,  a  vivid  display  of  extreme  physical 
suffering,  ghastly  objects,  or  horrid  cruelty,  are  more  shock 
ing  than  interesting.  Such  descriptions  do  not  require  great 
skill  in  a  writer ;  they  may,  however,  be  introduced  with 
great  effect,  where  the  reader  is  fully  prepared  for  them. 

This,  like  the  preceding  stories  of  the  author,  is  thorough 
ly  American  ;  in  one  respect  too  much  so  ;  as,  for  one  in 
stance,  where  colonel  Howard  is  said  to  take  a  little  time, 
*  to  remove  the  perspiring  effects  of  the  unusual  toil  from  his 
features ;'  a  sort  of  writing,  which  is  too  much  in  use  with 
us,  and  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  constitute  a  national  charac 
teristic  of  our  literature,  if  there  be  such  a  thing.  No  doubt 
some  readers  have  a  liking  for  passages  of  this  sort, — '  the 
more  3s  the  pity.'  But  this  is  the  only  national  characteristic 
of  the  work,  which  does  not  add  to  its  beauty  and  interest,  as 
well  as  its  importance.  The  choice  of  incidents  and  actors, 
and  the  frequent  allusions  to  our  history,  manners,  and  habits, 
make  the  story  strike  deep  into  the  feelings  of  American 
readers  ;  and  by  implicating  the  tale  with  our  naval  history, 
the  author  possesses  himself  of  one  of  the  few  positions  from 
which  our  national  enthusiasm  is  accessible.  We  are  in 
general  a  cautious,  prudent  people,  quite  as  ready  to  calcu 
late  as  to  feel,  and  quite  as  much  disposed  to  study  good 
economy,  as  to  be  borne  away,  regardless  whither,  by  a  tor- 
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rent  of  enthusiasm.  We  have  a  commonplace,  hackneyed 
sort  of  enthusiasm,  on  the  subject  of  liberty,  republican  princi 
ples,  &c. ;  but  this  is  so  common  a  theme  of  declamation  in  all 
assemblies,  from  Congress  to  the  bar  room,  that  it  is  ordi 
nary  and  tame,  except  now  and  then,  when  raised  for  the 
moment  by  some  fortunate  effort,  or  remarkable  brilliancy. 
But  on  the  subject  of  our  naval  skill  and  prowess,  although 
we  are  not  willing  to  confess  it,  we  are,  yet,  real  enthusiasts. 
This  is  a  string  to  which  the  national  feeling  vibrates  certain 
ly  and  deeply ;  and  this  string  the  author  has  touched  with 
effect. 


ART.  XIX. — 1.  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  JUarsden,  dur 
ing  his  Second  Visit  to  New  Zealand,  from  July  to 
October,  1819.  Contained  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  London,  for  the  Years  1821, 
1822. 

2.  Journal  of  a  Ten  Months'  Residence  in  New  Zealand. 
BY  RICHARD  A.  CRUISE,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  84th 
Regiment  of  Foot.  London,  1823.  pp.  321. 

LITTLE  was  known  of  New  Zealand,  till  visited  by  captain 
Cook  in  his  first  voyage  round  the  world,  although  it  had 
been  discovered  by  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  as  early  as 
1642.  Tasman  traversed  the  eastern  coast  for  several  hun 
dred  miles,  but  being  attacked  by  the  natives,  while  at  anchor 
in  a  bay,  he  did  not  go  on  shore.  An  old  chief  told  Mr 
Marsden,  that  he  remembered  to  have  seen  three  vessels  ap 
proach  the  coast  before  captain  Cook's  visit,  and  said  that 
two  of  them  were  cut  off,  and  their  crews  destroyed  by  the 
natives.  At  the  time  of  Cook's  first  visit  in  1770,  this  coun 
try  was  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  great  southern  continent, 
but  he  ascertained  that  it  consisted  of  two  islands,  divided  by 
a  strait  of  four  or  five  leagues  in  breadth.  The  northern 
island  is  six  hundred  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  broad.  The  other  is  nearly  as  large. 
Numerous  small  islands  are  scattered  in  the  bays,  and  along 
the  coast,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  main  land.  Cook's 
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Strait,  which  separates  the  two  large  islands,  is  in  latitude 
forty  one  degrees  south,  and  the  western  coast  of  New  Zea 
land  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  southeast  of  New  Holland. 

Mr  Marsden,  author  of  one  of  the  journals  now  under  our 
notice,  has  been  favorably  known  to  the  public  during  the 
last  ten  years,  by  his  zealous  and  active  missionary  labors  at 
Port  Jackson.  He  has  also  superintended  a  seminary  at 
Parramatta,  designed  for  instructing  the  natives  of  the  south 
ern  isles.  In  the  year  1815  he  made  his  first  voyage  to 
New  Zealand,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  chiefs,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  missionary  establishment.  Four  years  after-' 
wards  he  again  visited  the  same  country,  and  took  with  him 
three  missionaries,  and  three  mechanics,  with  their  families ; 
and  also  two  native  New  Zealanders,  Tooi  and  Teeterree, 
who  had  been  residing  in  England.  He  remained  three 
months  in  the  country,  travelled  over  some  of  the  interior 
districts,  and  recorded  his  observations  in  the  journal  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

In  January,  1820,  his  Majesty's  ship  Dromedary  arrived 
in  New  South  Wales,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  nine  con 
victs.  When  these  were  debarked,  the  commander,  accord 
ing  to  his  instructions,  proceeded  to  New  Zealand  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  return  cargo  of  ship  timber.  Captain 
Cook  had  remarked,  that  he  thought  the  cowry  trees,  which 
he  had  seen  in  New  Zealand,  admirably  fitted  for  masts  of 
the  larger  classes  of  ships ;  and  spars  of  this  description  had 
become  so  scarce,  and  commanded  so  extravagant  a  price  in 
Europe,  that  the  British  government  determined  to  make 
the  experiment  suggested  by  Cook.  The  Dromedary  was 
assigned  to  this  employment,  and  sailed  from  Port  Jackson 
on  the  15th  of  February.  4  To  facilitate  the  object  of  the 
Dromedary's  present  service,*  says  Captain  Cruise,  4  we 
were  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  S.  Marsden,  principal  chap 
lain  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  who  established 
some  missionaries  in  New  Zealand,  and  who,  from  having 
frequently  visited  that  Island,  was  considered  popular  among 
its  inhabitants.  He  brought  on  board  nine  New  Zealanders, 
who  were  all  either  chiefs,  or  the  sons  of  people  of  that  rank. 
They  had  been  living  with  him  at  Parramatta.*  The  vessel 
had  a  short  passage  of  ten  days  to  New  Zealand,  and  the 
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natives  expressed  great  joy  when  they  came  in  sight  of  their 
own  country,  manifesting  their  delight  by  antic  gestures, 
running  from  one  part  of  the  vessel  to  another,  and  shouting 
the  names  of  the  headlands,  and  prominent  objects  on  the 
coast,  which  successively  came  into  their  view.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  New  Zealanders  on  board,  with  their  friends 
from  the  shore,  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Cruise. 

'  Before  the  ship  was  brought  to,  she  was  surrounded  with  ca 
noes,  full  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  chiefs  we  had  on  board. 
To  salute  them,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  the  riches  they  had  acquired 
by  their  visit  to  Port  Jackson,  our  New  Zealanders  began  firing 
their  muskets  without  intermission,  and,  indeed,  so  prodigal  were 
they  of  their  powder,  that  one  might  presume  little  of  it  would  re 
main,  after  their  landing,  for  the  destructive  purposes  for  which 
they  had  gone  so  far  to  procure  it.  When  their  fathers,  brothers, 
&c.  were  admitted  into  the  ship,  the  scene  exceeded  description  ; 
the  muskets  were  all  laid  aside,  and  every  appearance  of  joy 
vanished.  It  is  customary  with  these  extraordinary  people  to  go 
through  the  same  ceremony  upon  meeting,  as  upon  taking  leave  of 
their  friends.  They  join  their  noses  together,  and  remain  in  this 
position  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  they  sob  and 
howl  in  a  most  doleful  manner.  If  there  be  any  friends  gathered 
around  the  person,  who  has  returned,  the  nearest  relation  takes 
possession  of  his  nose,  while  the  others  hang  upon  his  arms,  shoul 
ders,  and  legs,  and  keep  perfect  time  with  the  chief  mourner,  if  he 
may  be  so  called,  in  the  various  expressions  of  his  lamentations. 
This  ended,  they  resume  their  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  enter  into 
a  detail  of  all  that  had  happened  during  their  separation.  As 
there  were  nine  New  Zealanders  just  returned,  and  more  than 
three  times  that  number  to  commemorate  the  event,  the  howl  was 
quite  tremendous,  and  so  novel  to  almost  every  one  in  the  ship, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  our  people's  attention  could  be  kept  to 
matters  at  that  moment  much  more  essential. 

'  Little  Repero,  who  had  frequently  boasted  during  the  passage, 
that  he  was  too  much  of  an  Englishman  ever  to  cry  again,  made  a 
strong  effort  when  his  father,  Shunghie,  approached  him,  to  keep 
his  word  ;  but  his  early  habit  soon  got  the  better  of  his  resolution , 
and  he  evinced,  if  possible,  more  distress  than  any  of  the  others. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  respectable  in  the  appearance  of 
Shunghie ;  in  person,  he  was  a  firm  looking  man,  and  was  dressed 
in  the  uniform  coat  of  a  British  officer.  Though  one  of  the  most 
powerful  chiefs  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  its  bravest  and  most 
enterprising  warrior,  he  was  by  far  the  least  assuming  of  those,  who 
had  been  permitted  to  come  on  board ;  and,  while  many  others 
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tried  to  force  their  way  into  the  cabin,  he  remained  with  his  son  on 
the  deck  ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  go  anywhere  without  invitation.' 
p.  19—21. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the 
officers  immediately  commenced  their  inquiries  for  the  cowry 
tree,  for  which  they  were  in  pursuit.  They  encountered 
many  embarrassments  in  searching  for  the  quality  they  de 
sired,  although  the  chiefs  were  ready  to  sell  any  timber  that 
might  be  selected,  for  such  articles  as  were  offered  them  in 
exchange.  The  large  and  well  formed  cowry  trees,  which 
only  would  answer  the  purpose,  were  seldom  found  except 
in  low  lands,  and  at  some  distance  from  water  communica 
tion.  They  were  often  deceived,  also,  by  the  misrepresenta 
tions  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  jealous  lest  their  neighbors 
should  gain  the  advantage  of  the  trade  with  the  ship.  From 
various  obstacles  the  Dromedary  was  detained  on  the  coast 
ten  months,  before  a  full  cargo  could  be  procured.  During 
this  period  Captain  Cruise,  who  commanded  a  guard  of  sol 
diers,  and  had  few  duties  connected  with  his  station,  spent 
his  time  chiefly  in  observing  the  manners  and  characteristics 
of  the  people,  their  modes  of  life,  peculiar  habitude,  and  so 
cial  condition.  His  journal  is  made  up  of  the  results  of  these 
observations.  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  unambitious  style,  re 
cording  events  as  they  occur,  without  any  parade  of  circum 
stance  or  show  of  ornament. 

His  general  statements  are  fully  corroborated  by  the  co- 
temporary  evidence  of  Mr  Marsden,  and  the  journals  of  the 
Missionaries,  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  year 
in  the  London  Missionary  Register,  and  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  To  these  combined 
sources  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  particulars,  to  which 
we  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  have  also  received  considerable  information  from  the 
Journal  of  our  countryman  John  Ledyard,  who  accompanied 
Cook  in  his  last  voyage  of  discovery.  When  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  in  1783,  he  arranged  the  notes,  which  he 
had  taken,  and  published  them  in  a  small  volume  at  Hartford, 
in  Connecticut.  This  work  was  written  under  many  disad 
vantages  ;  it  is  crude  in  style,  and  but  little  adorned  with  the 
graces  of  finished  composition ;  but  nevertheless  it  bears 
marks  of  a  strong,  original,  and  observing  mind  5  it  contains 
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striking  thoughts,  and  deep  philosophical  reflections,  proving 
at  once  the  quick,  penetrating  powers,  and  commanding 
genius  of  the  author.  His  observations  furnish  many  curious 
and  valuable  facts,  some  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  account  of  Cook's  voyage.  He  was  on  shore,  and 
standing  near  the  great  navigator,  when  he  was  killed  at 
Owyhee,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  his  own  life.  His 
narrative  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  this  catastrophe 
is  minute  and  spirited,  and  contains  some  particulars  not  men 
tioned  in  any  other  description  of  this  event.  His  occasional 
remarks  on  the  comparative  manners,  characteristics,  and 
language  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  show  a  mind  perpetual 
ly  awake  to  surrounding  objects,  rapid  in  its  conceptions, 
profound  in  its  views  of  human  nature,  and  ever  active  in 
collecting  and  embodying  the  facts,  which  illustrate  the  being 
and  social  state  of  man. 

We  understand,  that  a  gentleman  in  this  country  is  collect 
ing  materials  for  a  life  of  Ledyard,  which  may  be  expected 
at  no  distant  period  to  come  before  the  public.  Of  the  man, 
who  rambled  in  his  boyhood  among  the  Indians  on  our  fron 
tiers  ;  who  was  the  first  to  descend  the  Connecticut  River  in  a 
canoe,  and  in  one  which  was  constructed  by  his  own  hands, 
and  managed  in  its  voyage  by  himself  alone ;  who  studied 
law  and  divinity;  who  enlisted  as  a  soldier  at  Gibraltar  ;  who 
went  round  the  world  with  Cook;  projected  the  first  trading 
voyage  to  the  North  West  Coast ;  was  intimate  with  Robert 
Morris  in  Philadelphia,  with  Paul  Jones  in  Paris,  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  in  London,  and  Professor  Pallas  in  Peters- 
burgh  ;  who  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Jefferson 
and  La  Fayette ;  who  was  one  season  in  New  York,  the  next 
in  Spain  and  France,  the  next  in  Siberia,  and  the  next  under 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  who  was  the  first  to  open  the  field 
of  African  discovery,  on  which,  during  the  last  thirty  six 
years,  so  many  have  entered  with  an  enthusiasm  and  love  of 
adventure,  which  nothing  could  damp  but  the  sacrifice  of  life 
itself ;  and  who,  in  his  own  language,  *  trampled  half  the 
globe  under  his  feet,' — of  such  a  man,  no  doubt  many  parti 
culars  may  be  related,  which  will  be  interesting  to  his  coun 
trymen,  and  which,  at  the  same  time  they  illustrate  the 
character,  and  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  remarkable 
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individual,  will  prove  what  wonders  may  be  wrought  by  a 
union  of  enterprise,  perseverance,  and  resolution,  in  the  same 
mind.* 

In  some  points  of  view,  we  apprehend,  the  New  Zealanders 
are  among  the  most  extraordinary  people  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge.  No  authentic  record  can  be  found  of  a 
people  more  thoroughly  and  shockingly  savage;  more  fierce 
in  their  passions,  insatiate  in  their  revenge,  bloodthirsty  in 
their  wars,  or  inhuman  in  their  treatment  of  enemies ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  not  less  distinguished  for  the 
strength  of  their  affections,  unshaken  attachment  to  their  re 
lations,  grief  at  the  loss  of  friends,  and  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  These  extremes  we  know  are  com 
mon  to  all  savages,  but  in  the  New  Zealanders  we  believe 
they  run  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  in  any  other  tribes  of 
the  human  race,  with  whom  civilized  men  have  been  acquaint 
ed.  In  their  modes  of  living,  and  in  the  general  features  of 
their  character,  they  resemble  the  other  South  Sea  Islanders; 
but  they  exhibit  stronger  contrasts,  and  have  customs  peculiar 
to  themselves. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  temperate,  and  adapted 
to  almost  every  production  of  European  growth ;  but  the 
natives  cultivate  hardly  anything,  except  sweet  potatoes,  which 
they  call  koomeras.  These  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  deposited  for  common  use  in  public  storehouses.  The 
time  of  the  koomera  harvest  is  a  season  of  dancing  and  fes 
tivity.  Fern  roots,  wild  celery,  cresses,  and  a  few  other 
indigenous  vegetables  are  used  for  food.  Fish  in  great  va 
riety,  and  of  good  quality,  is  abundant.  The  only  quadru 
peds,  which  Captain  Cook  saw,  were  dogs  and  rats  ;  but  he 
left  hogs  on  the  island,  which  have  since  become  numerous. 
Mr  Marsden  carried  over  horned  cattle  and  horses,  some  of 
which  were  shot  by  the  natives,  because  they  trespassed  on 
tabooed  ground.  The  missionaries  successfully  cultivate 
wheat,  other  grain,  and  many  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  in 
troduced  from  England. 

*  The  title  of  the  work  mentioned  above  is,  '  A  Journal  of  Captain  Cook's 
Last  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  Quest  of  a  North  West  Passage 
between  Asia  and  America ;  performed  in  the  Years  1776, 1777, 1778,  and  1779. 
Illustrated  with  a  Chart,  showing  the  Tracks  of  the  Ships  employed  in  the  Ex 
pedition.  Faithfully  narrated  from  the  original  Manuscript  of  Mr  John  Led' 
yard.  Hartford,  printed  and  sold  by  Nathaniel  Potter,  1783.' 
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The  New  Zealand  men  are  tall,  well  formed,  and  athletic, 
with  a  dark  brown  complexion,  and  black  hair,  which  is  com 
monly  straight,  but  sometimes  curled.  The  features  of  both 
sexes  are  regular,  and  some  of  the  women  are  accounted 
beautiful.  The  dress  of  men  and  women  is  the  same,  con 
sisting  of  two  mats  fashioned  into  garments,  and  worn  one 
over  the  other.  The  under  garment,  in  form  and  dimensions, 
resembles  a  blanket,  and  is  thrown  over  the  body  like  a  man 
tle,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  bare ;  it  is 
made  of  the  strong  silky  fibres  of  a  species  of  grass,  inter 
mixed  with  dog's  hair,  and  closely  woven  or  matted  together. 
The  outer  garment,  which  they  call  kakahow,  is  much  coarser 
and  thicker ;  it  is  confined  around  the  neck,  and  descends 
scarcely  below  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  kakahow  is 
chiefly  intended  as  a  defence  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  ears  of  the  women,  and  frequently  of  the 
men,  are  perforated  with  large  holes,  having  been  pierced  in 
infancy,  and  so  distended  as  to  receive  bits  of  wood,  feath 
ers,  bones,  and  the  teeth  of  fishes,  as  ornaments.  They  also 
wear  suspended  from  the  neck  pieces  of  green  talk,  carved 
into  grotesque  shapes  somewhat  resembling  the  human  figure. 
The  men  gather  their  hair  into  a  bunch  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  confine  it  there  with  combs  of  wood,  or  of  bone, 
and  adorn  it  with  feathers;  but  the  hair  of  the  women  either 
flows  loosely  over  their  shoulders,  or  is  cut  short.  In  neither 
men  nor  women  is  any  covering  ever  worn  on  the  head. 

The  houses,  or  huts,  of  the  natives  are  small,  built  with  a 
rough  frame  work  of  wood,  covered  and  lined  with  grass 
firmly  compacted,  and  sometimes  with  the  bark  of  trees  ; 
they  are  seldom  sufficiently  elevated  to  admit  a  person  to 
stand  erect  within  them  ;  and  they  have  one  opening  only, 
which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  door  and  window,  and 
which  is  just  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  creep  through  it 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  The  houses  of  the  chiefs  common 
ly  have  a  veranda,  or  porch,  on  the  side,  which  is  fantastic 
ally  ornamented  with  paintings  and  carved  work.  Notwith 
standing  this  rude  construction  of  their  dwellings,  the  want  of 
better  ones  is  hardly  felt  by  the  inhabitants,  since  it  is  cus 
tomary  with  them  to  eat,  sleep,  and  cook  in  the  open  air. 
'They  take  their  rest,'  says  Captain  Cruise,  'in  a  sitting  pos 
ture,  with  their  legs  gathered  under  them  ;  and  from  the 
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coarse  texture  of  the  outer  mat,  in  which  they  envelope  them 
selves,  they  have  the  appearance,  during  the  night,  of  a  num 
ber  of  beehives  scattered  in  groups  about  a  village.'  Ledyard 
mentions  the  same  custom,  and  says,  that,  in  this  situation,  a 
New  Zealander  under  his  mat  exhibits  the  figure  of  a  hay 
cock  surmounted  by  a  human  head.  Fires  are  sometimes 
kindled  in  the  huts,  and  Mr  Marsden  complains  bitterly  of 
the  smoke  and  suffocating  heat,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
endure,  when  he  crawled  into  them  to  avoid  the  cold  of  the 
external  atmosphere  in  the  night. 

The  government  of  New  Zealand  is  much  like  that  describ 
ed  by  Ledyard,  as  existing  at  Otaheite,  and  resembling,  as 
he  remarks,  '  the  early  state  of  every  government,  which,  in 
an  unimproved  and  unrefined  state,  is  ever  a  kind  of  feudal 
system  of  subordination,  securing  licentious  liberty  to  a  few, 
and  dependant  servility  to  the  rest.'  This  prevailing  charac 
teristic  of  savage  governments,  however,  is  to  be  received 
with  some  modifications  in  the  case  of  the  New  Zealanders. 
The  chiefs  have  a  feudal  jurisdiction,  but  their  authority  is 
absolute  only  in  times  of  war.  Various  gradations  of  power, 
and  extent  of  possessions,  pertain  to  different  chiefs.  Some 
hold  large  tracts  of  lands  by  hereditary  right,  and  on  these 
lands  other  inferior  chiefs  have  possessions,  and  carry  on  their 
own  cultivation,  and  manage  their  own  affairs  without  any  in 
terference  or  control  of  the  head  chief.  The  people  at  large 
are  bound  to  no  master  ;  they  go  and  come  as  they  please  ; 
and  are  idle  or  industrious  as  moved  by  the  wants  of  nature. 
Over  their  own  household,  their  families,  domestics,  and 
slaves,  every  man,  as  well  among  the  lower  ranks  as  among 
the  chiefs  themselves,  has  absolute  power ;  so  far  the  feudal 
system  is  perfect ;  but  beyond  this,  neither  the  theoretical 
nor  practical  machinery  of  government  seems  to  be  anything 
else,  than  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  parties,  that  some 
shall  lead  and  others  follow  for  mutual  security,  and  the  bet 
ter  protection  of  personal  rights  and  property. 

In  time  of  war  the  case  is  different ;  all  the  subordinate 
chiefs  and  warriors  throughout  the  territories  of  a  head  chief 
flock  to  his  standard,  and  put  themselves  under  his  command. 
Let  a  chief  order  the  humblest  subject  in  his  dominions  to  go 
and  labor  in  his  fields,  to  dig  his  lands  and  plant  his  koome- 
ras,  to  construct  canoes,  build  huts,  or  catch  fish,  and  his 
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order  would  not  be  regarded,  nor  could  he  enforce  obedience; 
but  let  the  cry  of  war  be  raised,  and  he  is  immediately  sur 
rounded  by  multitudes  of  submissive  dependants,  ready  to 
endure  any  hardship  that  he  may  require,  and  to  rush  at  his 
bidding  into  the  heat  of  battle.  They  are  no  doubt  in  some 
degree  prompted  to  this  submission  by  their  natural  love  of 
war,  and  hope  of  sharing  in  its  spoils ;  it  is  also  observed, 
that  nearly  all  the  secondary  chiefs,  within  the  territory  of  a 
particular  head  chief,  are  connected  by  family  alliances  either 
with  each  other,  or  with  the  head  chief  himself,  so  that  from 
this  circumstance  they  naturally  unite  in  a  common  cause. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs,  in  those  parts  of  the 
islands  visited  by  Europeans,  is  called  Shunghie,  and  in  his 
dominions  and  near  his  residence  the  missionaries  have  es 
tablished  themselves.  The  first  missionaries  went  to  New 
jZealand  in  1815,  and  four  years  afterwards,  on  Mr  Mars- 
den's  second  visit,  he  purchased  of  Shunghie  a  tract  of  land 
at  Kiddeekiddee  for  a  permanent  settlement.  This  tract 
consisted  of  thirteen  thousand  acres,  and  was  bought  for 
forty  eight  axes.  A  formal  deed  was  executed,  signed  on 
one  part  by  Mr  Marsden  and  the  missionaries,  in  behalf  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  and  on  the  other,  by  Shunghie  and 
some  of  the  principal  men  of  his  tribe.  What  validity  this 
deed  will  have  hereafter  in  the  eyes  of  the  savages,  time 
must  prove  ;  up  to  the  last  accounts  its  obligations  had  been 
faithfully  regarded.  There  is  another  missionary  station  at 
Rangheehoo,  not  far  from  Kiddeekiddee ;  and  also  a  third 
lately  established  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  the  same 
vicinity.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  latest  intelli 
gence,  there  are  at  this  time  from  twelve  to  twenty  English 
missionaries  settled  among  the  natives. 

The  deepest  trait,  perhaps,  in  the  New  Zealand  character, 
is  a  passion  for  war ;  fighting  is  their  element ;  to  other  em 
ployments  they  may  be  reluctantly  brought  by  necessity  ;  but 
to  the  din  of  battle,  and  the  work  of  slaughter,  they  fly  with 
an  eager  delight.  The  natives,  who  have  resided  a  long 
time  in  England,  and  learnt  the  language,  and  become  habit 
uated  to  the  customs  of  civilized  life,  lose  none  of  this  fero 
city  ;  their  warlike  propensities  are  revived  the  moment  they 
again  inhale  their  native  atmosphere.  Tooi  is  a  remarkable 
instance  in  point.  He  possessed  a  good  capacity,  quickness 
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of  parts,  and  an  apparently  amiable  temper ;  he  improved  rapid 
ly  in  England,  and  when  he  left  that  country  high  expectations 
were  entertained,  that  he  would  be  an  important  instrument  in 
reforming  his  countrymen,  and  introducing  among  them  some 
of  the  blessings  of  civilized  life.  He  returned  under  the  charge 
of  the  missionaries;  but  no  sooner  was  he  placed  in  the  midst 
of  his  tribe,  and  surrounded  by  the  scenes  of  his  early  years, 
than  he  forgot  the  lessons  he  had  learnt,  and  the  impressions  he 
had  received,  during  his  absence,  and  the  spirit  of  the  savage 
assumed  its  former  empire  in  his  mind.  He  boasted  of  his 
deeds  of  death  and  blood  in  the  presence  of  the  missionaries 
themselves,  and  when  reminded  of  his  better  knowledge,  and 
asked  why  he  did  not  endeavor  to  make  his  people  happy  by 
teaching  them  agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  he 
replied,  that  it  was  impossible,  '  that  if  you  told  a  New  Zea- 
lander  to  work,  he  fell  asleep  ;  but  if  you  spoke  of  fighting, 
he  opened  his  eyes  as  wide  as  a  teacup ;  that  the  whole  bent 
of  his  mind  was  war ;  and  that  he  looked  upon  fighting  as 
fun.'  In  his  own  case  Tooi's  conduct  verified  his  language. 
All  the  tribes  have  fortified  posts,  called  Pahs,  or  Hippahs, 
situated  at  the  top  of  an  eminence  difficult  of  ascent,  to  which 
they  resort  in  case  of  immediate  danger  from  the  attack  of 
an  enemy.  These  pahs  are  minutely  described  in  Cook's 
Voyages.  Where  muskets  have  been  introduced,  these 
strong  places  have  nearly  become  deserted.  The  imple 
ments  of  warfare,  originally  used  by  the  natives,  were  the 
spear,  mearee,  and  pattoo-pattoo.  The  spear  is  long,  some 
times  more  than  twenty  feet,  and  pointed  at  both  ends  ;  it  is 
grasped  in  the  middle,  and  managed  by  the  combatant  with 
great  agility  and  skill.  The  mearee  is  a  kind  of  club  made 
of  stone,  and  worn  in  the  girdle  ;  and  the  pattoo-pattoo  is  a 
sort  of  wooden  battle  axe.  With  these  weapons  they  always 
engage  hand  to  hand,  and  the  only  advantage  which  they  seek, 
is  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise.  So  far  had  the  New  Zea- 
lander,  by  his  own  untutored  powers,  devised  the  means  of 
human  slaughter ;  but  his  recent  acquaintance  with  the  im 
provements  of  civilization,  if  it  has  done  nothing  else,  has 
taught  him  more  destructive  and  ingenious  modes  of  warfare. 
He  now  goes  into  battle  with  bayonets,  tomahawks,  steeK 
and  powder. 
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Several  years  ago  the  whalers  from  England,  and  the 
United  States,  began  to  visit  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  and, 
as  in  all  the  South  Sea  Islands,  to  barter  muskets  and  powder 
with  the  natives  for  hogs  and  potatoes,  the  only  kinds  of  pro 
visions  which  they  could  supply.  No  sooner  did  the  chiefs 
understand  the  virtue  of  muskets  and  gunpowder  in  war,  than 
they  resorted  to  every  possible  means  of  obtaining  them. 
They  would  deprive  themselves  of  the  last  article  of  comfort 
and  necessity,  and  take  the  food  from  their  own  mouths  to 
buy  a  rnusket.  One  chief  has  thus  collected  an  armory  of 
fifty  firelocks,  and  when  an  invasion  is  expected  among  any 
of  the  tribes,  it  is  no  longer  inquired  how  many  men  are 
brought  into  the  field,  but  how  many  muskets  are  numbered 
in  the  invader's  ranks.  On  one  occasion  a  powerful  tribe 
was  thrown  into  great  consternation  at  the  approach  of  a 
force  weak  in  numbers,  but  armed  with  twelve  muskets. 
Tooi  boasted  with  marked  delight  of  what  he  considered  an 
instance  of  generalship,  in  driving  a  party  of  the  enemy  into 
a  narrow  place  from  which  they  could  not  escape,  and  then 
deliberately  shooting  them  one  by  one  to  the  number  of 
twenty  two.  And  it  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
since  the  introduction  of  firearms,  wars  have  been  more  con 
stant  and  bloody,  the  rage  for  killing  has  burnt  with  the  more 
fury,  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  doing  it  with  the  greater 
facility  have  increased. 

This  evil  had  become  so  serious  and  alarming,  that  the 
missionaries  were  instructed  by  the  Board  at  home  not  to 
trade  with  the  natives  on  any  occasion  with  muskets  and 
powder  ;  but  to  supply  them  with  axes,  adzes,  spades,  hoes, 
and  such  implements  of  agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  life,  as  they 
most  needed.  The  natives  took  umbrage  at  this  restriction  ; 
they  were  insolent  and  troublesome  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  missionaries  were  obliged  to  compromise,  and 
pay  dollars  for  what  they  wanted,  with  which  the  natives 
could  purchase  firearms  of  the  whalers.  It  was  thought  for 
a  time  by  the  Missionary  Society  a  desirable  object,  for  the 
chiefs  and  principal  men  to  visit  England,  and  inducements 
were  held  out  to  them  for  this  purpose,  by  offering  to  pay 
their  passage,  and  promising  them  presents  of  such  articles  as 
should  be  useful  on  their  return.  Apparently  allured  by  these 
promises,  the  great  chief  Shunghie  concluded  to  make  the 
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voyage,  and  accordingly  he  arrived  in  London  accompanied 
by  Whykato,  another  chief,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1820. 
Here  he  remained  four  months,  during  which  time  he  receiv 
ed  marked  attentions ;  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  caress 
ed  by  the  great,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  impress  him 
favorably  with  what  he  saw  and  experienced.  Rich  with  the 
presents  he  had  received,  he  left  his  benefactors  in  England 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  the  benefits,  which  they  doubted 
not  his  visit  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  his  degraded 
countrymen.  Little  did  they  penetrate  the  deep  and  dark 
purposes  of  Shunghie.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Port  Jack 
son,  he  exchanged  his  whole  property,  king  George's  present 
with  the  rest,  for  firearms  and  powder.  With  these  trophies 
of  his  enterprise,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  is  now 
the  greatest,  the  bloodiest,  and  most  successful  warrior  in  the 
northern  regions  of  New  Zealand. 

The  kinds  of  offence,  which  are  deemed  adequate  causes 
of  war,  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  that  it  seems  impossible 
for  a  state  of  things  ever  to  occur,  in  which  a  settled  peace 
can  continue  for  any  length  of  time.  The  slaying  of  a  chief 
in  battle,  or  an  insult  offered  to  a  tribe  at  any  period  within 
the  remotest  verge  of  tradition,  are  considered  just  grounds 
of  retaliation  ;  and  as  every  war  multiplies  these  offences, 
they  are  not  likely  to  have  an  end. 

The  following  account,  respecting  the  practices  of  the  na 
tives  in  war,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  dispose  of  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs  slain  in  battle,  is  given  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Marsden. 

'  In  time  of  war,  great  honor  is  paid  to  the  head  of  a  warrior 
when  killed  in  battle,  if  he  is  properly  tattooed.  His  head  is  taken 
to  the  conqueror,  and  preserved,  as  the  spoils  of  war,  with  respect, 
— as  a  standard,  when  taken  from  a  regiment  is  respected  by  the 
victor. 

6  It  is  gratifying  to  the  vanquished  to  know,  that  the  heads  of 
their  chiefs  are  preserved  by  the  enemy  ;  for  when  the  conqueror 
wishes  to  make  peace,  he  takes  the  heads  of  the  chiefs  along  with 
him  and  exhibits  them  to  their  tribe.  If  the  tribe  are  desirous  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  contest,  they  cry  aloud  at  the  sight  of  the 
heads  of  their  chiefs,  and  all  hostilities  terminate  ;  this  is  a  signal 
that  the  conqueror  will  grant  them  any  terms  they  may  require. 
But  if  the  tribe  are  determined  to  renew  the  contest,  and  risk  the 
issue  of  another  battle,  they  do  not  cry.  Thus  the  head  of  a  chief 
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may  be  considered  as  the  standard  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  a  signal  of  peace  or  war. 

'  If  the  conqueror  never  intends  to  make  peace,  he  will  dispose 
of  the  heads  of  those  chiefs,  whom  he  kills  in  battle^  to  ships,  or  to 
any  persons  who  will  buy  them.  Sometimes  they  are  purchased 
by  the  friends  of  the  vanquished,  and  returned  to  their  surviving 
relations,  who  hold  them  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  indulge 
their  natural  feelings  by  reviewing,  and  weeping  over  them. 

6  When  a  chief  is  killed  in  regular  battle,  the  victors  cry  aloud 
as  soon  as  he  falls,  "  Throw  us  the  man,"  if  he  falls  within  the 
line  of  his  own  party.  If  the  party,  whose  chief  is  dead,  are  inti 
midated,  they  immediately  comply  with  the  command.  As  soon 
as  the  victim  is  received,  his  head  is  immediately  cut  off,  and  a 
proclamation  issued  for  all  the  chiefs  to  attend,  who  belong  to  the 
victorious  party,  to  assist  in  performing  the  accustomed  religious 
ceremony,  in  order  to  ascertain  by  augury,  whether  their  god  will 
prosper  them  in  the  present  battle.  If  the  priest,  after  performing 
the  ceremony,  says  that  their  god  is  propitious,  they  are  inspired 
with  fresh  courage  to  attack  the  enemy ;  but  if  the  priest  returns 
an  answer,  that  their  god  will  not  be  propitious,  they  quit  the  field 
of  battle  in  sullen  silence.  The  head,  already  in  possession,  is 
preserved  for  the  chief  on  whose  account  the  war  was  undertaken, 
as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  which  he,  or  some  one  of  his  tribe, 
had  received  from  the  enemy.  When  the  war  is  over,  and  the 
head  properly  prepared,  it  is  sent  round  to  all  the  chief's  friends, 
as  a  gratification  to  them,  and  to  show  them  that  justice  had  been 
obtained  from  the  offending  party."  Proceedings  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  1820 — 1821.^.  301. 

Many  heads  are  bought  back  from  all  Shunghie's  wars, 
and  seen  by  the  missionaries  stuck  on  poles,  and  exhibited  in 
other  situations,  so  that  in  this  respect  Kiddeekiddee  might 
not  be  disparaged  by  a  comparison  with  the  grand  seignior's 
good  city  of  Constantinople.  The  chiefs'  heads  only  are 
preserved,  or  embalmed,  and  the  mode  of  effecting  this  ope 
ration  is  peculiar  to  the  New  Zealanders.  It  is  done,  ac 
cording  to  Captain  Cruise,  wholly  by  desiccation ;  a  hole  is 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  stones,  which  are  made 
hot ;  into  this  the  head  is  placed  rolled  up  in  leaves,  where 
it  remains  till  all  the  moisture,  which  gradually  exudes,  has 
escaped  ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  set  in  a  current  of  air  till 
it  becomes  thoroughly  dry.  When  thus  prepared,  it  resists 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  skin  and  muscular  parts 
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are  nearly  as  imperishable  as  the  bone  itself.  Several  of 
these  heads  have  latterly  been  purchased  by  the  whalers,  and 
brought  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  One  was  recent 
ly  exhibited  with  the  Egyptian  Mummy  in  Boston,  the  fea 
tures  of  which  were  full  and  regular,  and  the  hair  and  teeth 
as  perfect  as  in  life.  The  mode  of  preserving,  or  embalming 
the  human  body  by  desiccation,  is  said  to  have  been  prac 
tised  in  Sicily,  but  although  the  flesh  was  made  perfectly 
dry  and  hard,  yet  the  features  were  hideously  distorted,  and 
nothing  remained  to  call  to  mind  the  image  of  the  living  per 
son.  This  practice  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  customs  of 
war  in  New  Zealand,  since,  on  the  declaration  of  peace  be 
tween  two  parties,  an  exchange  of  the  heads  of  all  the  chiefs 
killed  on  both  sides  takes  place,  although  several  years  may 
have  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  How 
the  modern  habit  of  selling  the  heads  to  foreigners  will  affect 
these  negociations,  or  what  compromise  is  to  be  made,  re 
mains  for  the  New  Zealand  statesmen  in  their  wisdom  to 
determine. 

The  war  dance  is  common  to  all  the  tribes  before  they 
engage  in  battle.  It  is  performed  almost  at  the  moment  of 
going  into  action,  and  is  represented  as  a  most  frightful  ex 
hibition  ;  the  performers  come  together  without  regularity  ; 
they  jump  from  the  ground  with  violent  gestures,  rending  the 
air  with  savage  yells,  distorting  their  countenances,  and 
working  themselves  up  to  a  wild  and  furious  frenzy.  In  this 
state  of  frantic  excitement  they  rush  upon  the  enemy,  inspir 
ed,  as  they  imagine,  with  new  courage,  and  armed  with 
greater  strength. 

They  also  have  orators  to  quicken  their  sense  of  injury, 
and  rouse  them  to  avenge  an  insult.  Mr  Marsden  heard 
two  of  these  speak  on  one  occasion,  when  they  wished  to 
stir  up  the  people  immediately  to  seize  their  arms,  and  repel 
an  encroachment  just  made  on  their  borders  by  a  neighboring 
tribe.  The  first  orator  rose  with  a  dignified  and  command 
ing  aspect,  and  held  a  weapon  of  war  in  his  hand,  which  he 
brandished  as  he  spoke  ;  his  gestures  were  strong  and  ex 
pressive,  but  his  language  was  calm  and  discreet ;  he  exhort 
ed  the  chief,  Matanghee,  to  proceed  with  courage  and  firm 
ness  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  his  tribe,  but  still  he  was 
willing  to  come  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  offenders,  if  they 
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would  make  suitable  reparation.  When  this  harangue  was 
ended,  another  orator  sprang  forward,  grasped  a  long  spear 
in  his  hand,  and  began  to  declaim  with  vehemence  against 
the  audacity  of  the  enemy  in  the  outrage  committed  ;  he  re 
counted  from  the  beginning  the  differences  between  the  two 
tribes,  pointed  out  the  injustice  and  insolence  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  chided  the  cautious  wisdom  of  the  speaker  who 
went  before  him  ;  his  countenance  glowed  with  the  fire  of 
indignation,  he  stamped  with  his  foot,  brandished  his  spear 
in  a  threatening  manner,  and  closed  his  long  address  by  af 
firming,  that  no  other  method  remained  of  retrieving  the 
insulted  dignity  of  the  tribe,  but  to  take  up  arms  and  fight. 
To  both  speakers  the  people  listened  with  profound  still 
ness  and  attention  ;  but  when  the  debate  was  closed,  they 
flew  to  arms,  and  Matanghee  went  out  with  a  party  of  his 
men  to  examine  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  They  re 
turned  at  night  highly  indignant  at  what  they  had  witnessed, 
for  it  seems  the  slaves  of  Moodeewhy,  a  chief  in  the  vicinity, 
had  been  killing  Matanghee's  pigs  ;  and  this  was  a  subject  to 
call  forth  the  eloquence  of  orators,  kindle  the  wrath  of  chiefs, 
and  stir  up  the  fury  of  the  populace.  It  was  resolved  to 
take  exemplary  vengeance  on  the  morrow,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  the  coming  conflict. 

Meantime  the  fire  of  resentment  was  not  suffered  to  cool. 
The  following  is  Mr  Marsden's  account  of  the  venerable 
Warreemaddoo's  speech  on  the  occasion. 

c  In  the  evening,  old  Warreemaddoo  threw  of  his  mat,  took  his 
spear,  and  began  to  address  his  tribe  and  the  chiefs.  He  made 
strong  appeals  to  them  against  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  Moo- 
deewhy's  conduct ;  recited  many  injuries,  which  he  and  his  tribe 
had  suffered  from  Moodeewhy  for  a  long  period  ;  mentioned  in 
stances  of  his  bad  conduct,  at  the  time  his  father's  bones  were 
removed  from  the  Ahoodu  Pah  to  their  family  vault ;  stated  acts 
of  kindness  which  he  had  shown  to  Moodeewhy  at  different  times; 
and  said  that  he  had  twice  saved  his  tribe  from  total  ruin.  In  the 
present  instance,  Moodeewhy  had  killed  three  of  his  hogs ;  one  of 
them  was  very  large  and  fat,  being  two  years  old.  Every  time  he 
mentioned  the  large  hog,  the  recollection  of  his  loss  seemed  to  nerve 
afresh  his  aged  sinews.  He  shook  his  hoary  head,  stamped  with 
indignant  rage,  and  poised  his  quivering  spear.  He  exhorted  his 
tribe  to  be  bold  and  courageous,  and  declared  that  he  would  head 
them  in  the  morning  against  the  enemy,  and,  rather  than  he  would 
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submit,  he  would  be  killed  and  eaten.  All  that  they  wanted  was 
firmness  and  courage ;  he  knew  well  the  enemies  whom  he  had  to 
meet ;  their  hearts  did  not  lie  deep ;  and,  if  they  were  resolutely 
opposed,  they  would  yield.  His  oration  continued  nearly  an  hour, 
and  all  listened  to  him  with  great  attention.' 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  know,  that  these  important  state 
differences,  which  threatened  to  involve  two  tribes  in  a  bloody 
contest,  were  amicably  settled  by  the  interference  of  Mr  Mars- 
den,  and  his  companion  Mr  Kendall,  though  not  till  after 
much  parade  of  war  on  the  part  of  Matanghee,  and  the  reso 
lute  Warreemaddoo. 

.  The  most  curious  specimens  of  art  and  ingenuity,  which 
have  been  seen  among  the  New  Zealanders,  are  their  war 
canoes.  These  are  various  in  their  dimensions  and  work 
manship.  The  largest  seen  by  Captain  Cruise  belonged  to 
a  chief  of  Shunghie's  tribe  ;  it  was  eighty  four  feet  long,  six 
wide,  and  five  deep,  made  of  a  single  cowry  tree,  hollowed 
out,  and  the  sides  raised  about  two  feet  with  planks  firmly 
fastened  and  connected  by  cords  made  of  a  species  of  flax 
plant.  At  the  stem  and  stern  was  fixed  a  post  fifteen  feet 
high,  which,  together  with  the  sides  of  the  canoe,  were  orna 
mented  with  carved  work  painted  red,  and  strung  with  a  pro 
fusion  of  feathers.  This  canoe  was  propelled  by  ninety 
naked  men,  who  regulated  the  movements  of  their  oars  by  a 
song,  which  was  led  by  three  men,  and  in  which  they  all 
joined  ;  the  owner  sat  at  the  stern  and  steered.  This  canoe 
moved  with  great  rapidity,  and  would  cross  the  Bay  of  Islands 
in  perfect  safety,  when  the  sea  was  so  rough  as  to  render  it 
imprudent  to  lower  the  ship's  boats. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  cannibals.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  doubted  whether  there  existed  on  the  globe  a  race  of 
men,  addicted  to  the  custom  of  devouring  one  another. 
When  Cook  in  his  First  Voyage  mentioned  this,  as  the  prac 
tice  of  the  New  Zealanders,  his  account  was  discredited  by 
many  respectable  persons,  because  it  was  founded  rather  on 
circumstances,  than  demonstrative  evidence.  In  his  Second 
Voyage,  however,  he  assures  us,  that  he  had  occular  proof  of 
the  fact ;  and  since  his  time,  the  melancholy  testimony  has 
been  such,  not  only  in  New  Zealand,  but  in  other  South  Sea 
Islands,  as  to  put  the  question  forever  at  rest.  Ledyard 
speaks  of  two  instances  of  cannibalism,  which  came  under 
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his  own  observation,  one  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  day 
after  they  were  discovered,  and  the  other  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  The  stories  related  by  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  other  ancients,  about  anthropophagi,  which  have 
been  regarded  as  fables  in  modern  times,  are  more  than  real 
ized  at  this  day  in  many  islands  of  the  southern  ocean. 

During  Cook's  first  visit  to  New  Zealand,  a  boat's  crew 
from  his  vessel  was  seized  while  on  shore  in  some  retired 
place,  and,  as  the  natives  afterwards  confessed,  the  men  were 
killed  and  eaten.  The  French  navigator,  Marion  de  Fresne, 
with  seventeen  of  his  men,  suffered  the  same  fate.  He  had 
been  sent  out  to  Otaheite  to  take  back  a  native,  whom  Bou 
gainville  had  brought  to  France,  and  on  his  return  he  stopped 
at  New  Zealand,  where  he  was  on  friendly  and  intimate  terms 
with  the  natives  for  thirty  three  days,  before  they  perpetrated 
the  horrible  act  of  treachery  and  inhumanity,  which  ended 
his  life.  While  on  shore  with  a  party  of  his  men,  as  he  ima 
gined  in  perfect  security,  the  natives  suddenly  rose  upon  them 
and  massacred  every  individual  except  one  seamen.  Their 
surviving  companions  were  doomed  to  witness  the  horrid 
spectacle  of  their  being  cut  in  pieces,  and  devoured  by  the 
cannibals. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  English  ship  Boyd  went  to  New 
Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  cargo  of  spars.  She 
had  on  board  seventy  two  persons,  besides  four  or  five  New 
Zealanders  returning  from  Port  Jackson.  One  of  these  na 
tives,  whose  name  was  Tarra,  became  dissatisfied  at  what  he 
deemed  ill  treatment  during  the  voyage,  but  concealed  his 
resentment ;  and  when  the  ship  approached  the  coast  he  in-* 
duced  the  captain  to  go  into  Wangarooa,  which  he  said  was 
the  best  place  for  procuring  a  cargo,  and  was  near  his  native 
village.  Tarra  appeared  friendly,  and  expressed  a  constant 
readiness  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  voyage,  till  he  found 
the  crew  of  the  Boyd  separated  and  off  their  guard,  when 
the  natives  rushed  upon  them  at  a  concerted  signal,  and 
massacred  every  person  of  the  seventy  two,  except  one 
woman  and  two  children.  After  this  deed  was  done,  a  cask 
of  gunpowder  was  found  on  board,  which  was  placed  between 
the  decks,  and  Tarra's  father,  by  way  of  trying  its  virtue, 
snapped  his  musket  over  it ;  the  upper  deck  was  blown  off 
by  the  explosion,  and  the  lives  of  many  natives  lost.  The 
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hull  of  the  vessel  floated  into  shoal  water,  and  grounded, 
where  it  was  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  Dromedary.  They 
likewise  saw  Tarra  and  many  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
massacre,  by  whom  they  were  told,  that  all  the  people  be 
longing  to  the  Boyd  were  cut  in  quarters,  distributed  among 
the  different  families  of  the  tribe,  and  devoured. 

But  we  have  heard  of  nothing  more  shocking  in  the  accounts 
of  cannibalism,  than  the  narrative  of  incidents,  which  have 
come  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the  missionaries  within 
the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  as  contained  in  their  journals. 
We  cannot  do  so  much  violence  to  the  feelings  of  our  read 
ers,  as  to  quote  the  instances  to  which  we  refer,  with  all  the 
horrible  circumstances  accompanying  them.  When  Shung- 
hie  returned  from  England  with  his  fresh  supply  of  firearms, 
he  immediately  began  to  meditate  new  wars,  and  resolved  to 
take  ample  vengeance  on  all  his  old  enemies.  Great  prepa 
rations  were  made ;  the  surrounding  tribes  were  summoned 
to  join  him,  and  he  departed  to  seek  his  foes  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  armament  of  war  canoes,  filled  with  fighting  men. 
He  was  successful  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  whole  expedition  returned  with  numerous  prison 
ers  of  war.  And  now  followed  a  scene,  which  words  have 
not  power  to  express,  and  which  humanity  shudders  to  con 
template.  The  victims,  who  had  been  taken  alive  on  the 
fields  of  death,  were  only  reserved  for  a  more  dreadful  end  ; 
Shunghie  and  his  people  butchered  and  ate  them  in  cold 
blood  ;  and  for  three  successive  days  the  missionaries  beheld 
these  barbarians  feasting  on  the  prisoners  of  war,  whom  they 
had  brought  home  ;  even  from  the  doors  of  their  own  dwell 
ings,  the  horrid  sight  met  their  eyes,  and  on  one  occasion 
Shunghie  invited  them  to  partake  of  his  repast. 

The  excess  was  no  doubt  greater  at  this  time,  by  reason 
of  a  son  in  law  of  Shtmghie's,  and  some  other  relatives  of  the 
family,  having  been  killed  in  battle.  Shunghie's  wife,  and  oth 
er  women  of  his  household,  seemed  frantic  with  rage ;  they 
murdered  several  captives  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  chil 
dren  apparently  took  delight  in  imbuing  their  hands  in  human 
blood.  We  might  enlarge  on  these  scenes,  but  we  forbear. 
What  we  have  said  is  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  can 
nibalism,  in  its  most  barbarous  and  distressing  forms,  even 
among  a  people  with  whom  the  Europeans  have  had  a  con- 
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slant  intercourse  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  who  have 
enjoyed  more  than  common  opportunities  for  becoming  ac 
quainted  with  the  advantages  of  civilization.* 

Notwithstanding  these  ferocious  habits,  this  refinement  of 
savageness,  the  New  Zealanders  have  strong  natural  affec 
tions  ;  their  family  ties  are  close  and  indissoluble ;  their  grief 
at  the  death  of  a  friend  is  extreme,  and  refuses  consolation ; 
it  is  often  clamorous,  but  this  is  no  more  than  the  overflowing 
of  a  heart  untrained  to  the  discipline  of  concealing  its  emo 
tions,  or  suppressing  the  impulses  of  nature.  They  weep 
and  mourn  for  many  days,  even  months.  On  Mr  Marsden's 
second  visit,  he  met  with  persons  whose  friends  had  died 
during  his  absence,  and  the  associations,  which  his  presence 
called  up,  put  them  immediately  to  talking  of  their  departed 
friends,  and  brought  floods  of  tears  into  their  eyes.  Suicide 
is  common  upon  the  sudden  bereavement  of  a  near  relation. 
Shunghie's  daughter  was  bound  and  watched,  that  she  might 
not  destroy  herself,  when  she  heard  the  fatal  tidings  of  her 
husband's  death  in  battle ;  her  sister  in  law,  who  had  suffered 
the  same  calamity,  hung  herself  before  she  could  be  put  in 
safe  keeping.  It  is  a  usual  occurrence,  in  seasons  of  mourn 
ing,  for  women  to  cut  their  faces  and  bodies  in  a  hideous 
manner  with  a  shell,  that  they  may  testify,  by  mingling  blood 
with  their  tears,  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  their  grief. 

If  these  are  nevertheless  the  virtues  of  a  savage,  the  rank 
shoots  of  nature,  rather  than  the  fair  growth  of  a  cultivated 
soil,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  natives  are  allowed  not  to  be 
deficient  in  the  milder  virtues  of  social  life.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  gentle  and  tractable,  neither  tyrannical  in  their 
families,  harsh  to  their  children,  dogmatizing  to  their  equals, 
nor  oppressive  and  troublesome  to  their  neighbors.  They 
express  a  pleasure  in  having  the  missionaries  teach  their  chil- 

*  For  numerous  particulars  respecting  this  subject,  see  the  London  Mission 
ary  Register  for  November,  1823,  pp.  504 — 511.  Also,  Cruise's  Residence  in 
New  Zealand,  pp.  97,  110,  112,  125,  140,  184,  286.  Mr  Marsden  mentions 
the  following  curious  incident,  which  happened  at  an  interview  he  had  with 
three  chiefs  at  Pookanewee.  '  At  length,'  says  he,  '  the  conversation  led  to 
the  origin  of  eating  human  flesh.  They  first  alleged,  that  it  originated  from 
the  largest  fishes  of  the  sea  eating  other  fishes,  and  some  even  eating  their 
own  kind  ;  that  large  fishes  eat  small  ones  j  small  fishes  eat  insects  ;  dogs  will 
eat  men,  and  men  will  eat  dogs,  and  dogs  devour  one  another ;  the  birds  of 
*he  air  also  devour  one  another ;  and  one  god  will  devour  another  god.' 
Proceedings  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  1820 — 1821,  p.  340. 
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dren,  and  permit  them  to  collect  as  many  as  they  can  into 
schools,  or  come  to  their  huts  and  give  instructions  to  single 
families.  To  be  sure*  the  missionaries  can  use  no  restraint 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  ever 
opposed,  or  that  the  children  are  chided  for  going  to  be 
taught.  An  instance  of  fidelity  in  a  native  girl  is  mentioned 
by  Captain  Cruise.  She  was  living  with  Mr  Hall,  the  mis 
sionary,  and  when  his  house  was  rudely  entered  by  a  party 
of  plunderers,  she  held  Mrs  Hall's  infant  child  in  her  arms, 
and  so  much  was  she  alarmed  at  the  menacing  aspect  of  the 
intruders,  that  she  fled  with  her  charge  from  the  house. 
Crossing  the  river  Wytangy  in  a  canoe,  she  concealed  her 
self  in  a  wood,  where  she  remained  two  days,  till  all  danger 
was  over,  and  then  brought  back  the  child  in  safety  to  its  pa 
rents.  Nor  are  these  daughters  of  cannibals  unsusceptible  of 
the  tender  passion.  Ledyard  mentions  an  amusing  adven 
ture  between  a  New  Zealand  girl,  and  a  young  sailor  on  board 
Cook's  vessel,  with  whom  she  fell  violently  in  love.  She 
enticed  him  on  shore  just  as  the  vessel  was  about  to  sail,  and 
so  much  did  her  charms  and  assiduity  operate  on  the  youth 
ful  seaman,  that  he  agreed  to  elope  with  her  into  the  interior, 
and  had  actually  commenced  the  enterprise,  when  a  body  of 
his  comrades,  who  had  been  despatched  by  their  command 
er,  overtook  and  brought  him  back,  much  against  his  own 
inclination,  and,  as  will  not  be  doubted,  to  the  unutterable 
grief  of  the  enamored  damsel. 

Among  the  customs,  which  prevail  in  New  Zealand  in 
common  with  all  the  South  Sea  Islands,  are  those  denomi 
nated  tattooing,  and  tabooing. 

The  tattoo  consists  of  artificial  punctures  in  the  skin,  so 
applied  as  to  become  permanent,  and  represent  certain  figures 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  individual,  or  the  fashion  of  a 
tribe.  The  operation  is  described  by  voyagers  as  nearly  the 
same,  in  all  the  islands  scattered  throughout  the  great  south 
ern  ocean.  Black  lines  are  first  drawn  on  the  part  to  be 
tattooed,  delineating  the  figure  intended  to  be  impressed  ;  in 
these  lines  the  skin  is  punctured  by  a  kind  of  pointed  chisel, 
made  of  the  wing  of  a  bird  fixed  in  a  handle.  After  the 
point  of  this  instrument  has  been  dipped  in  a  black  coloring 
fluid,  it  is  gently  struck  on  the  other  end  with  a  small  stick, 
till  it  pierces  through  the  skin,  and  causes  the  blood  to  flow 
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out ;  the  operation  is  so  painful  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is 
performed,  that  frequent  respites  of  several  days  are  neces 
sary  for  the  wounds  to  heal ;  but  when  the  work  is  done,  it 
leaves  a  black  ridge,  which  never  disappears.  The  tattooing 
will  become  less  distinct  with  age,  and  those  who  value  them 
selves  for  the  beauty  of  their  persons,  or  the  dignity  of  their 
stations,  have  it  frequently  repeated. 

New  Zealand  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  said  to  be  the 
only  places  in  which  the  face  is  tattooed ;  and  it  is  remark 
able,  as  observed  in  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  that  among  the 
natives  of  the  former,  it  is  done  in  beautiful  spiral  volutes, 
while  among  the  latter,  the  tattooed  lines  are  straight,  and 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  figures  on  the  arms 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  not  uniform.  Mr  Mariner 
says,  that  in  the  Tonga  Islands  numerous  patterns  are  kept, 
and  the  individual  chooses  such  as  pleases  his  fancy.  The 
women  are  seldom  tattooed,  except  slightly  on  the  hands  and 
arms,  over  the  eyebrows,  on  the  upper  lip,  and  in  a  few  in 
stances  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  a  custom,  of  which  Cook 
puzzled  himself  in  vain  to  find  out  the  meaning.  In  New 
Zealand  a  man  is  regarded  with  very  little  respect,  who  is 
not  tattooed,  and,  laying  the  consideration  of  beauty  out  of 
the  question,  few  are  willing  to  endure  the  taunts  and  re 
proaches,  to  which  a  want  of  this  symbol  of  manhood  and 
courage  exposes  them. 

The  custom  itself,  in  its  origin,  was  probably  a  device  to 
assist  the  memory.  Marks  were  made  on  the  body  in  com 
memoration  of  some  signal  event,  such  as  the  death  of  a  chief, 
of  a  friend,  or  the  result  of  a  great  battle.  They  are  sometimes 
used  for  similar  purposes  at  the  present  day.  They  are  also 
employed  as  the  distinguishing  badges  of  tribes,  as  Well  as  of 
chiefs  and  men  of  elevated  rank.  Of  the  New  Zealanders 
this  is  particularly  true ;  the  pattern  after  which  the  face  of  a 
chief  is  tattooed  is  a  kind  of  coat  of  arms,  which  descends 
from  generation  to  generation ;  they  call  it  amoco,  and  wheu 
Shunghie  signed  the  deed  with  the  missionaries,  he  impressed 
on  the  paper  the  figure  of  his  amoco.  An  officer,  who  had 
a  coat  of  arms  on  a  watch  seal,  was  asked  whether  it  was  the 
amoco  of  his  tribe.  We  thus  see,  that  this  singular  custom 
has  its  foundation  in  purposes  of  utility,  and  accomplishes 
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ends,  which  other  savages  attain  in  a  much  ruder  and  more 
imperfect  manner.  The  ornamental  has  gradually  been  en 
grafted  into  the  useful ;  but  this  union  has  not  diminished  the 
value  of  the  device,  while  it  has  added  something  to  the  stock 
of  human  enjoyment,  and  perhaps  to  human  advancement, 
by  exercising  the  imagination,  and  quickening  the  principles 
of  taste. 

The  taboo  is  another  custom  peculiar  to  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  neither  less  singular,  nor  less  universal, 
than  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  word  is  so  extensive  in 
its  application  and  import,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  very  close 
definition.  In  general,  anything  which  is  consecrated,  or 
considered  sacred,  or  which  is  forbidden  to  be  touched,  is 
said  to  be  tabooed.  The  term  is  applied  indifferently  to  per 
sons  and  things,  and  denotes  equally  the  object  prohibited, 
the  prohibition  itself,  and  the  persons  against  whom  the  pro 
hibition  is  intended  to  act.  A  piece  of  ground  is  tabooed  by 
consecrating  it ;  the  consecration  itself  is  a  taboo ;  and  the 
people  who  are  forbidden  to  intrude  upon  it  are  said  to  be 
tabooed. 

Many  tabooes  are  laid  by  direct  imposition  for  specific 
purposes,  and  when  they  have  the  nature  of  a  consecration, 
they  are  imposed  by  a  priest.  Burial  places  are  tabooed  in 
a  formal  manner,  and  are  not  to  be  entered  except  on  parti 
cular  occasions,  and  with  certain  ceremonies.  Sick  men  are 
sometimes  tabooed,  from  motives  of  superstition,  and  left  to 
die,  as  no  one  will  venture  to  approach  them  with  food,  or  to 
give  them  any  assistance.  The  public  stores  containing  the 
koomeras,  which  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand,  are  tabooed  immediately  after  the  koomera 
harvest,  and  when  whole  villages  are  sacked  and  plundered 
by  an  enemy,  it  is  rare  that  the  taboo  on  these  depositories  is 
violated.  At  a  certain  season  of  the  year  a  species  of  fish  is 
caught,  which  is  reserved  for  winter  food  ;  when  the  vessel, 
in  which  Mr  Marsden  went  to  New  Zealand,  approached  the 
coast,  a  great  many  people  were  busy  in  catching  this  kind  of 
fish  and  drying  it  on  the  shore  ;  but  they  would  sell  none, 
alleging  that  it  was  tabooed  and  could  not  be  disposed  of, 
nor  eaten.  The  same  prohibition  is  laid  on  any  kind  of  food, 
when  there  is  danger  of  a  scarcity  ;  and  newly  planted  fields 
are  tabooed  by  marks,  or  signals,  to  prevent  persons  from 
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trampling  on  them.  Animals  known  to  have  trespassed  are 
killed.  In  these  latter  instances,  and  others  of  a  similar  cha 
racter  which  might  be  mentioned,  we  see  a  very  wise  and 
salutary  operation  of  the  taboo  system,  in  providing  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  future ;  and  in  a  state  of  society,  where 
the  government  and  manners  are  so  unsettled,  the  value  of 
such  a  rule  commanding  the  respect  of  the  whole  population 
may  be  easily  estimated. 

Besides  this  method  of  tabooing  by  consecration,  or  posi 
tive  injunction,  many  tabooes  are  accidental,  or  become  such 
by  certain  acts  on  the  part  of  the  tabooed  person.  Whoever 
touches  a  dead  body,  whether  by  accident  or  intentionally, 
and  women,  who  attend  funerals  as  mourners,  are  tabooed 
from  taking  any  food  in  their  hands  for  a  stated  length  of 
time.  They  are  fed  by  other  persons  till  the  time  expires. 
In  the  Tonga  Islands  a  person  becomes  tabooed  by  touching 
a  chief,  as  also  by  eating  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  with 
out  turning  his  back  to  him,  and  in  both  cases  the  same  pen 
alty  of  not  feeding  himself  with  his  own  hands  follows.  This 
taboo  can  be  taken  off,  however,  by  the  ceremony  of  putting 
the  palms  of  the  hands  to  the  sole  of  a  chief's  foot ;  and  a 
chief  of  higher  rank  can  remove  a  taboo  occasioned  by  touch 
ing  one  of  a  lower.  The  great  chief  Tooitonga,  being  above 
all  the  rest,  no  one  could  take  off  the  taboo  caused  by  com 
ing  in  contact  with  him,  and  to  remedy  the  inconvenience, 
which  would  otherwise  occur  in  his  absence,  he  left  a  conse 
crated  bowl,  which  had  the  same  virtue  on  being  touched  as 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  Mr  Mariner  says,  that  Tooitonga  de 
voted  to  this  purpose  a  pewter  basin,  which  had  been  given 
to  his  father  by  Captain  Cook.  The  same  custom  of  restrict 
ing  the  handling  of  food  exists  in  New  Zealand.  When 
Shunghie  sailed  for  England,  his  aged  mother,  whom  the 
missionaries  believed  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  was  tabooed, 
and  some  days  afterwards  she  was  seen  wandering  on  the 
beach  with  her  white  locks  floating  in  the  wind,  and  accom 
panied  only  by  a  single  person,  who  held  a  basket  and  fed 
her  with  koomeras  as  she  required. 

The  penalty  for  breaking  a  taboo  varies  according  to  the 
degree  of  sacredness,  which  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the 
particular  kind  of  taboo  violated.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
any  civil  penalties  are  instituted,  or  corporal  punishments  m- 
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flicted ;  the  transgression  seems  to  be  considered  as  wholly 
an  offence  against  the  gods,  for  which  an  atonement  is  neces 
sary,  either  by  a  sacrifice,  or  some  ceremony,  the  particulars 
of  which  have  been  defined  and  established  by  custom.  Mr 
Mariner  relates  a  remarkable  incident  in  illustration  of  this 
point.  Palavali,  a  chief  in  the  Tonga  Islands,  was  absent 
one  day  at  some  distance  from  his  village  with  half  a  dozen 
of  his  men,  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  four  of  his  ene 
mies  belonging  to  another  tribe.  They  were  near  a  tabooed 
enclosure,  and  Palavali  sprang  forward,  that  he  might  over 
take  them  before  they  should  gain  a  refuge  in  that  hallowed 
spot.  He  came  up  just  in  time  to  give  one  man  a  mortal 
blow  as  he  was  clambering  over  the  reed  work,  which  sur^ 
rounded  the  enclosure,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  tabooed 
ground.  Palavali  was  struck  with  terror  at  what  he  had 
done,  and  hastened  back  to  the  village  to  ascertain  from  a 
priest  in  what  manner  he  could  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
The  sacrifice  of  a  child  was  declared  to  be  the  smallest  atone 
ment,  which  the  gods  would  accept,  and  accordingly  one  of 
the  most  promising  children  in  the  tribe,  of  about  two  years 
old,  was  immediately  selected  for  the  purpose  and  strangled. 
A  few  days  afterwards  Palavali  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
conflict  with  an  enemy ;  he  survived  for  a  short  time,  but 
would  not  suffer  the  broken  spear  to  be  drawn  from  his  body, 
saying  that  his  fate  was  just,  and  decreed  by  the  gods,  as  a 
punishment  of  his  recent  offence.  From  this  incident  we 
learn  with  what  reverence  the  taboo  is  regarded,  and  how 
powerful  its  influence  must  be  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 

It  may  hence  be  inferred,  that  the  universal  custom  of 
tabooing,  as  well  as  of  tattooing,  originated  in  necessity ;  it  an 
swers  the  same  ends  with  savages,  as  laws  do  in  a  civilized 
state  ;  it  is  a  potent  engine  of  government,  and  communicates 
to  the  rules  of  civil  and  political  intercourse  almost  the  only 
strength  they  could  have,  among  such  a  people  as  the  South 
Sea  Islanders.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  superstition  should 
mingle  deeply  with  this  custom ;  its  power  and  its  value  chief 
ly  depend  on  this  circumstance  ;  superstition  tyrannizes  over 
the  mind,  and  the  tyranny  it  exercises  is  suited  to  act  on  the 
intellect  merged  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  It  will  natural 
ly  run  to  absurd  and  revolting  extremes  ;  but  its  office  will  be 
executed ;  it  will  restrain  passions,  which  nothing  else  could 
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restrain ;  and  tame  the  ferocity  and  soften  the  heart,  which 
would  bid  defiance  to  the  authority  of  reason,  the  persuasions 
of  conscience,  the  force  of  law,  and  the  power  of  man.  With 
many  tribes  the  taboo  extends  to  all  vices  and  criminal  ac 
tions,  such  as  theft,  lying,  fraud,  and  whoever  is  guilty  of 
these  is  said  to  have  broken  the  taboo.  Here  we  have  an 
actual  code  of  laws,  written  in  the  memory  of  the  people, 
and  descending  from  age  to  age  ;  not  so  perfect,  perhaps,  as 
if  they  received  the  benefit  of  annual  legislation,  yet  they  are 
well  fitted  to  the  stage  of  human  advancement  to  which  the 
minds  they  control  have  arrived. 

Little  is  known  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Zealanders,  for 
the  reason  probably  that  there  is  little  to  be  learnt.  They 
believe  in  the  existence  of  invisible,  spiritual  agents,  who 
have  control  over  the  winds,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  wea 
ther,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  their  own  persons.  These 
spirits  are  denominated  Jltuas,  and  it  is  supposed  that  death 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  Atua.  They  believe  that 
chiefs  and  persons  of  distinction  exist  after  death,  or  become 
Atuas,  but  cookees,  or  slaves,  they  suppose  to  have  no  being 
after  this  life.  They  have  various  modes  of  frightening 
away  the  Atuas,  when  they  do  not  desire  their  presence. 
Shunghie  fired  guns  for  this  purpose,  at  the  time  he  removed 
the  bones  of  his  son  in  law,  who  had  been  killed  in  battle. 
They  have  numerous  priests,  whose  principal  employment  is 
to  impose  taboos,  regulate  the  weather,  still  the  winds  when 
they  are  too  high,  and  raise  them  when  the  canoes  are  be 
calmed.  They  were  surprised  that  the  missionaries  should 
pray  every  day,  and  said  they  saw  no  motive  for  praying,  ex 
cept  when  they  wanted  the  assistance  of  an  Atua. 

The  language  of  New  Zealand  resembles,  in  its  outlines, 
the  kindred  dialects  spoken  in  all  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Otaheite  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  New  Zealand,  and  yet 
the  language  of  the  former  so  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
latter,  that  the  natives  of  the  two  islands  understand  each 
other  without  difficulty.  Omai,  the  Otaheitan,  who  was  taken 
to  England  by  Captain  Cook  as  he  returned  from  his  second 
voyage,  and  who  went  back  with  him  on  his  third  voyage  by 
way  of  New  Zealand,  could  understand  the  language  with 
ease,  and  served  as  interpreter  between  the  natives  and  the 
Knglish,  although  he  had  never  before  been  in  the  country, 
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nor  seen  any  of  its  inhabitants.  Ledyard  has  written  out  a 
vocabulary  of  several  words,  representing  the  same  things  m 
the  two  languages.  In  a  large  portion  of  these  words  there 
is  no  difference,  and  in  others  the  difference  is  slight.  Mr 
Samuel  Lee  of  Cambridge,  England,  has  lately  constructed  a 
Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  New  Zealand  language, 
aided  by  the  manuscript  papers  of  the  missionaries,  and  by 
the  chiefs  who  resided  in  England.  It  is  particularly  remark 
able  of  this  language,  as  well  as  of  the  Tonga  and  Malayan, 
of  which  Grammars  have  been  made,  that  it  has  no  declen 
sion  of  nouns  nor  conjugation  of  verbs.  In  nouns,  the  pur 
poses  of  declension  are  answered  by  particles  and  preposi 
tions;  and  in  verbs,  the  distinctions  of  person,  tense,  and 
mode,  are  determined  by  adverbs,  pronouns,  and  other  parts 
of  speech.  From  this  feature  of  the  language  it  follows,  that 
the  words,  arranged  in  the  order  of  syntax,  are  not  affected 
in  their  forms  or  terminations  by  the  influence  of  any  other 
words  ;  they  are  placed  in  a  natural  order,  and  their  mean 
ing  is  ascertained,  not  from  any  alteration  in  the  words  them 
selves,  either  by  suffixes,  prefixes,  or  changes  of  termination. 
The  language  is  easily  acquired,  abounding  in  the  vowel 
sounds,  and  harmonious  to  the  ear. 

The  plan,  upon  which  the  missionaries  have  established 
themselves  in  New  Zealand,  promises  ultimately  to  be  of  es 
sential  service  to  the  natives.  Their  numbers  are  composed 
of  teachers,  and  practical  artificers  and  agriculturalists.  This 
is  the  true  mode  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  and  benefits  of  a 
pure  religion  ;  savages  must,  be  civilized  before  they  can  be 
Christians,  and  civilization  is  a  slow  process,  which  can  be 
carried  on  only  by  the  force  of  example,  and  by  repeated 
efforts  to  make  the  untutored  savage  feel  by  actual  observa 
tion  and  experience,  that  the  means  of  his  enjoyments  will 
be  multiplied  in  proportion  as  he  abandons  his  old  habits, 
adopts  the  arts  of  peace  and  refinement,  and  yields  to  the 
spirit  of  moral  and  religious  culture.  Great  is  the  praise  due 
to  those  persons,  who  are  willing,  for  the  attainment  of  so- 
noble  and  benevolent  an  object,  to  sacrifice  what  mankind 
usually  consider  the  choicest  blessings  of  life,  the  sweets  of 
home,  the  ties  of  friendship,  the  security  of  a  well  ordered 
society,  and  take  up  their  residence  in  an  island  on  the  oppo 
site  side  of  the  globe,  amidst  tribes  of  wild  and  restless  can,- 
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nibals,  whose  delight  is  the  destruction  of  their  own  species, 
and  who  kill  and  devour  one  another,  without  even  a  sense  of 
the  iniquity  of  a  deed  so  horrible  and  shocking  to  humanity. 
The  moral  courage,  the  selfdenial,  and  singleness  of  pur 
pose,  which  induce  men  to  resign  all  the  comforts,  that  the 
world  in  its  happiest  regions  can  bestow,  and  deliberately 
resolve  to  pass  their  days  in  these  abodes  of  darkness,  and 
danger,  and  privation,  are  enough  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
the  benevolent  heart,  to  excite  a  deep  interest  in  their  wel 
fare,  and  inspire  an  earnest  wish,  that  they  may  have  the 
consolation  of  success  in  the  work  of  piety  and  goodness  to 
which  they  are  devoted. 

The  recent  accounts  are  not  very  favorable  ;  a  gloom  has 
been  thrown  over  their  prospects  by  the  wars,  which  raged 
with  more  than  usual  violence  after  Shunghie's  return.  These 
turbulent  times  seemed  to  communicate  a  greater  degree  of 
fierceness  to  the  character  of  the  natives  ;  they  were  less 
respectful  to  the  missionaries,  breaking  into  their  yards  and 
houses,  and  stealing,  or  forcibly  seizing,  whatsoever  came  in 
their  way.  The  missionaries  complained  to  Shunghie,  but 
he  offered  no  redress ;  he  turned  them  off  with  a  broad  laugh, 
saying,  that  such  was  the  custom  of  his  country.  In  truth, 
he  shunned  them  after  his  return,  and  evidently  regarded 
them  with  no  friendly  eye.  He  told  them  in  plain  terms, 
that  they  had  deceived  him  in  affirming  that  king  George 
would  not  allow  them  to  sell  muskets,  for  he  had  seen  king 
George,  and  ascertained  that  he  had  given  no  such  orders. 
But  notwithstanding  this  coolness  on  Shunghie's  part,  he  kept 
up  an  outside  show  of  friendship,  occasionally  breakfasted 
with  them,  and  permitted  them  as  before  to  instruct  the  chil 
dren  and  cultivate  the  lands.  At  the  date  of  their  last  let 
ters  they  had  reason  to  hope,  that  a  few  weeks  would  change 
the  face  of  things,  and  that  they  should  be  able  to  live  among 
the  natives  without  serious  molestation,  and  prosecute  their 
labors  with  encouraging  success. 
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ART.  XX. — The  Miscellaneous  Poems  of  WILLIAM  WORDS 
WORTH.     4  vols.  12mo.     London,  1820. 

IF  we  have  unworthily  neglected  this  original  and  admira 
ble  poet,  we  have  but  followed  the  example  of  our  country 
men,  and  done  our  part  toward  the  general  wrong,  which  his 
merits  *have  suffered.  With  the  exception  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  which  were  printed  many  years  ago,  if  we  remem 
ber  rightly,  at  Philadelphia,  and  which  are  not  now  to  be 
bought,  not  a  single  work  of  Wordsworth  has  been  republish- 
ed  in  this  country.  We  have  republished  Moore  and  Camp 
bell  to  their  last  song,  and  Byron  to  his  last  scrap.  Hogg, 
Rogers,  Brown,  Milman,  Montgomery,  Bernard  Barton, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  a  host  more  of  minors, 
have  covered  our  booksellers'  counters,  and  been  spread 
abroad  throughout  our  land ;  but  he,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  living  writer  to  restore  to  poetry  the  language  of 
feeling,  nature,  and  truth,  remains  unread,  unsought  for,  and 
almost  unknown. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  neglect  we  apprehend  to  be, 
the  incapacity  of  the  common  mass  of  readers  to  appreciate 
many  of  the  most  refined  beauties  of  the  poet ;  the  defects 
into  which  he  has  betrayed  himself;  and  the  influence  of  the 
severe  and  unjust  criticisms  on  his  poems,  which  have  ap 
peared  in  that  popular  work,  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

We  readily  allow,  that  if  a  poet  wishes  to  be  read,  he 
must  write  so  as  to  be  understood  ;  and  if  he  persists  in  be 
ing  unintelligible,  he  must  inevitably  pass  away  into  oblivion. 
But  the  remark  is  applicable  only  to  intrinsic  obscurity  and 
nonsense,  and  not  to  that  depth  of  feeling,  which  common 
hearts  cannot  fathom,  and  that  '  heaven  of  invention'  to 
which  common  minds  cannot  ascend.  These  are  character 
istics,  which  must  necessarily  mark  all  great  poets,  who  must 
yet  possess  other  excellences  or  attractions,  more  level  with 
the  standard  of  ordinary  apprehensions,  before  they  can  be 
come  popular.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  Wordsworth's  high 
and  peculiar  beauties  stand  alone  and  separate,  receiving  but 
small  support  from  those  auxiliaries,  which  secure  a  ready 
fame.  They  are  accompanied  by  no  winning  tale,  full  of 
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interest  and  incident,  no  romantic  legend,  no  wild  and  fitful 
story  of  passion,  revenge,  and  death  ;  they  follow  the  path 
way  of  no  restless  and  gloomy  wanderer,  they  are  linked  with 
the  fortunes  of  no  border  chieftain  or  desperate  outlaw ;  but 
are  breathed  out  in  lonely  musings  by  the  side  of  mountain 
streams,  or  in  the  bosom  of  solemn  groves,  or  over  some 
humble  flower  ;  they  are  spoken  in  the  passing  night-wind, 
the  voice  of  the  desert  ocean,  or  the  simple  answer  of  a 
peasant's  child.  These  are  sounds,  which,  though  listened 
to  by  many  with  enthusiastic  delight,  are  heard  but  careless 
ly,  if  heard  at  all,  by  the  generality  of  readers.  They  are 
rich  things,  which  the  world  cannot  value  ;  and  being  our 
poet's  only  treasures,  the  world  deems  him  poor.  It  has  no 
sympathy  with  his  grand  abstractions,  his  poetical  dreams, 
his 

reverend  watching  of  each  still  report, 

That  Nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine  ; 

and  as  he  has  little  else  to  offer  to  its  sympathy,  it  is  no  won 
der,  perhaps,  that  the  fellowship  between  them  has  been 
small.  This  circumstance  alone  sufficiently  accounts  for  his 
unpopularity  ;  and  will  probably  prevent  him,  at  least  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  from  being  received  into  general  favor. 

His  striking  defects  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  just  repu 
tation.  We  say  his  striking  defects,  because  we  really  think 
them  great  and  obvious.  We  have  no  intention  of  setting 
him  up  on  the  weak  and  narrow  pedestal  of  our  own  partiali 
ties,  as  a  golden  image  of  perfection  and  worship  ;  we  mean 
not  to  pronounce  his  unqualified  panegyric  ;  we  desire  to 
render  'him,  according  to  our  ability,  and  our  unbiassed 
conceptions  of  his  merit,  his  due  honor  ;  and  we  are  sensible 
that  we  shall  rather  defeat  than  subserve  this  aim,  by  pertina 
ciously  defending  his  manifest  errors.  Among  these  errors, 
we  should  say  that  the  principal,  and  fundamental  one,  is 
the  extreme  to  which  he  carries  his  system  or  theory  with 
regard  to  the  offices  and  language  of  poetry.  The  system 
itself  is  true  and  beautiful,  as  we  hope  presently  to  show  5 
but  its  own  master  has  abused  it.  He  is  often  puerile  when 
he  intends  to  be  simple  ;  and  his  tenderness  sometimes  de 
generates  into  weakness.  He  is  right  in  believing  that  the 
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feelings,  imaginations,  reasonings,  occupations,  and  habits  of 
those  in  humble  life  are  proper  subjects  for  poetry  ;  but  he 
is  wrong  in  compelling  poetry  to  repeat  their  commonplace 
ideas,  and  seriously  investigate  their  ordinary  household  ar 
rangements  and  domestic  implements  ;  and  particularly  wrong 
in  making  her  blow  a  trumpet  before  every  shepherd's  door, 
and  swell  out  into  a  vast  importance  those  circumstances, 
which,  if  discussed  at  all,  should  have  been  treated  with  a 
brevity  and  indifference  suited  to  their  station.  Then  too  he 
gravely  uses  many  words  and  phrases,  to  which  custom  has 
annexed  low  and  comic  associations.  It  is  no  defence  against 
this  charge,  to  say  that  these  associations  are  unjust  and  arbi 
trary,  and  that  the  words  should  be  rescued  from  their  com 
pany  and  dominion ;  the  words  have  taken  their  place,  and 
it  is  proper  that  a  definite  place  should  be  assigned  to  them  ; 
they  are  stamped,  and  must  pass  for  their  coined  value.  It 
is  as  fit  that  there  should  be  epithets  exclusively  employed 
to  designate  mean  objects  and  ideas,  as  that  others  should 
constantly  represent  those  which  are  lofty,  affecting,  and  sub 
lime  ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  greatest  genius  to 
drag  forth  the  former  from  their  destined  rank,  and  set  themf 
with  any  show  of  justice  or  decency,  among  the  latter.  You 
might  as  well  put  the  sutler  of  a  camp  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  declare  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  there  as  the 
general,  and  looked  as  well.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  that  we 
should  here  allow  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  speaking  for 
himself  on  this  point,  in  an  extract  from  one  of  his  prefaces ; 
especially  as  his  confessions  are  so  candid,  and  his  defence, 
so  ingenious. 

'  I  am  sensible,'  says  he, l  that  my  associations  must  have  some 
times  been  particular  instead  of  general,  and  that,  consequently,  giv 
ing  to  things  a  false  importance,  sometimes,  from  diseased  impulses, 
I  may  have  written  upon  unworthy  subjects  ;  but  I  am  less  ap 
prehensive  on  this  account,  than  that  my  language  may  frequent 
ly  have  suffered  from  those  arbitrary  connexions  of  feelings  and 
ideas  with  particular  words  and  phrases,  from  which  no  man  can 
altogether  protect  himself.  Hence  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  some 
instances,  feelings,  even  of  the  ludicrous,  may  be  given  to  my 
readers  by  expressions  which  appeared  to  me  tender  and  pathetic. 
Such  faulty  expressions,  were  I  convinced  they  were  faulty  at  pre 
sent,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  continue  to  be  so,  I  would 
willingly  take  all  reasonable  pains  to  correct.  But  it  is  dangerous 
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to  make  these  alterations  on  the  simple  authority  of  a  few  indivi 
duals,  or  even  of  certain  classes  of  men  ;  for  where  the  understand 
ing  of  an  author  is  not  convinced,  or  his  feelings  altered,  this  can 
not  be  done  without  great  injury  to  himself;  for  his  own  feelings 
are  his  stay  and  support,  and  if  he  sets  them  aside  in  one  instance, 
he  may  be  induced  to  repeat  this  act  till  his  mind  loses  all  confi 
dence  in  itself,  and  becomes  utterly  debilitated.  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  reader  ought  never  to  forget  that  he  is  himself 
exposed  to  the  same  errors  as  the  poet,  and  perhaps  in  a  much 
greater  degree  ;  for  there  can  be  no  presumption  in  saying,  that  it 
is  not  probable  he  will  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  various  stages 
of  meaning  through  which  words  have  passed,  or  with  the  fickleness 
or  stability  of  the  relations  of  particular  ideas  to  each  other  ;  and 
above  all,  since  he  is  so  much  less  interested  in  the  subject,  he  may 
decide  lightly  and  carelessly,' 

In  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation  it  is  suffi 
cient  to  say,  that  words  are  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
not  of  an  individual  poet ;  and  though  the  poet  may  exercise 
a  certain  degree  of  authority  over  expressions,  which  are  still 
fluctuating  in  some  of  their  relations,  he  has  no  power  over 
those  whose  uses  are  definitely  settled,  Mr  Wordsworth  has 
himself  furnished  us  with  another  answer,  by  avoiding  in  his 
later  poems  those  words  and  terms,  which  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  condemn. 

Another  defect  of  our  poet  is,  that  he  talks  too  much. 
He  follows  out  his  trains  of  thought  through  all  their  branches, 
and  to  their  remotest  points.  He  appears  to  be  either  defi 
cient  in  the  power  of  discrimination,  or  unwilling  to  exercise 
it.  We  are  presented  with  all  his  cogitations,  whatever  may 
be  their  character  and  value,  and  are  left  to  make  our  own 
selections.  Thus  it  often  happens,  that  his  beauties  are  to  be 
dug  up  from  the  midst  of  worthlessness  ;  like  fair  statues, 
and  bright  gems,  and  rare  medals,  from  heaps  of  rubbish  and 
beds  of  ashes.  There  is  no  man,  who,  if  he  were  to  utter 
all  the  notions  and  fancies  which  come  into  his  head,  would 
not  utter  a  great  deal  of  absurdity,  or  at  least  a  great  deal 
not  worth  the  utterance.  And  so  it  is  with  him.  In  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart  he  pours  out  all  its  meditations,  and  of 
course  they  will  not  all  be  of  equal  moment.  It  is  to  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  we  are  not  gainers  at  last  by 
this  unrestricted  freedom  of  expression  ;  whether  many  of 
his  highest  imaginations  are  not  struck  out  in  the  course  of 
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this  profuse  and  careless  creation  ;  whether  we  should  not 
miss  his  bounty,  if  we  could  check  his  prodigality.  If  so, 
we  say  for  ourselves,  let  us  have  both ;  we  desire  no  change, 
and  should  deplore  an  economy  attended  with  so  great  a  de 
privation. 

But  here  we  will  conclude  our  notices  of  Mr  Wordsworth's 
defects,  for  we  feel  it  to  be  an  ungrateful  task.  Neither  will 
we  produce  any  instances  of  his  faults,  because  that  has 
already  been  amply  done  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 
And  now  we  come  to  speak  of  the  third  cause  of  his  unpopu 
larity,  the  treatment  which  he  has  received  from  that  wise 
and  witty,  though  often  ungenerous  brotherhood  of  critics. 

We  remember  perfectly  well  the  blighting  influence,  which 
their  reviews  exerted  in  this  country  on  his  poetical  name. 
It  shrunk  away  like  an  early  flower  from  a  relentless  wind, 
till  none  knew  that  it  had  a  being,  except  the  few  who  were 
not  to  be  shaken  from  their  admiration  of  it  by  heartless  ridi 
cule,  and  who  did  not  prize  it  the  less  because  the  sun  of 
public  favor  shone  not  on  it,  and  it  was  a  shaded  and  slighted 
thing.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  those,  who  were  asked 
what,  they  thought  of  Wordsworth,  would  answer  you  with  a 
laugh  and  a  sneer.  Think  of  Wordsworth  !  What  should 
they  think  of  him,  but  that  he  was  a  puling  nursery  rhyme 
ster,  a  rival  of  Mother  Goose,  a  manufacturer  of  some  scores 
of  foolish  verses  about  Betty  Foy,  and  Peter  Bell,  and  a  boat 
shaped  like  a  crescent  moon  !  Did  not  the  Edinburgh  Re 
view  say  so  ?  And  did  it  not  quote  line  after  line  to  establish 
its  assertions  ?  Such  was  the  general  sentiment  produced  by 
a  few  biting  sarcasms,  and  partial,  mangled,  and  unfair  quo 
tations.  The  reviewers  confessed,  to  be  sure,  that  Mr 
Wordsworth's  poems  evinced  genius,  originality,  and  pathos  ; 
and  they  made  one  or  two  extracts  from  them,  which  they 
granted  were  fine  ;  but  they  took  care  that  their  ridicule 
should  obliterate  the  impressions  of  their  extorted  praise,  and 
that  the  whole  effect  of  their  criticisms  should  be  to  raise  a 
laugh  against  the  poet,  and  prevent  his  works  from  being 
read  or  sought  after. 

They  notice  the  'Address  to  the  Sons  of  Burns,  after 
visiting  their  Father's  Grave.'  '  Never  was  anything  more 
miserable,'  say  they  ;  and  they  quote  one  of  the  four  verses 
of  which  it  then  consisted,  and  which  is  certainly  rather 
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poor.     But  we  will  quote  the  last  verse,  and  ask  our  readers 
whether  it  be  so  very  miserable. 

Let  no  mean  hope  your  souls  enslave ; 
Be  independent,  generous,  brave ! 
Your  father  such  example  gave, 

And  such  revere  ! 
But  be  admonish'd  by  his  grave, — 

And  think,  and  fear  ! 

The  verse  quoted  by  the  reviewers  was  afterwards  ex 
punged  by  the  author,  and  is  not  contained  in  the  edition  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article. 
This  omission  may  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the 
sneer  of  the  reviewers  ;  but  how  much  more  generous  would 
it  have  been  in  them,  to  have  copied  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad  verse,  and  then  advised  the  poet  to  separate  them  ? 

They  also  held  up  to  ridicule  an  ode,  which,  in  our  edi 
tion,  ends  the  fourth  volume.  We  cannot  refrain  from  copy 
ing  a  considerable  part  of  the  conclusion  of  this  ode,  so 
cavalierly  condemned,  in  which  the  poet  consoles  himself  for 
the  loss  of  youthful  imagination,  by  reflecting  on  the  gifts  of 
maturity. 

What  though  the  radiance,  which  was  once  so  bright, 
Be  now  forever  taken  from  my  sight ; 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind  ; 

In  the  primal  sympathy, 

Which  having  been  must  ever  be  ; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering  ; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death  ; 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

And  oh,  ye  fountains,  meadows,  hills,  and  groves, 

Think  not  of  any  severing  of  our  loves  ! 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight, 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

I  love  the  brooks,  which  down  their  channels  fret 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they ; 
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The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new  born  day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 

The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye, 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality  ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live ; 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  fears  ; 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts,  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

If  this  is  not  good  poetry,  we  confess  we  do  not  know  what 
good  poetry  is.  But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  could  not 
quote  it.  Was  it  because  they  could  not  understand  and  feel 
it,  or  because  they  were  afraid  that  their  readers  might  do 
both  ?  At  the  close  of  the  review,  three  sonnets,  and  some 
portions  of  the  *  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  on 
the  Restoration  of  Lord  Clifford,'  are  quoted  with  approbation. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  lagging  and  ineffectual  praise,  their 
main  purpose  was  evidently  to  jeer,  misrepresent,  and  de 
stroy.  We  might  exhibit  further  proofs  of  this  purpose  from 
other  articles  ;  but  we  have  dwelt  on  the  subject  long  enough. 
We  could  not,  however,  say  less  than  we  have  done,  because 
we  believe  that  the  undeserved  neglect  into  which  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth  has  fallen  in  this  country,  is  in  a  great  mea 
sure  owing  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  ; 
and  because  we  believe  those  criticisms  were  penned  with 
illiberality  and  unfairness. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  point  out  some  of  the  excellences 
and  beauties,  both  of  the  poetical  system  and  the  poetry  of 
Mr  Wordsworth. 

One  of  his  great  principles  is,  that  nothing  is  beneath  a 
poet's  regard,  which  has  to  do  with  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man.  We  have  one  common  nature.  The  external  differ 
ences  of  life  may  induce  various  habits,  may  present  objects 
of  thought  in  various  lights,  and  give  birth  to  various  degrees 
of  refinement ;  but  they  cannot  destroy  the  original  passions^ 
feelings,  and  capacities,  which  are  common  to  all  men.  The 
man  of  highest  rank  and  most  finished  education  must  love, 
and  hate,  and  pity,  and  be  sorrowful  or  joyful,  like  the  hum 
blest  peasant ;  and  we  must  all  be  affected  by  true  and  livery 
descriptions  of  these  immutable  passions  and  sensations 
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whether  the  subject  of  them  be  the  peasant  or  the  lord. 
Certain  of  this  kindly  interest,  feeling  its  most  gentle  influ 
ences  on  his  own  soul,  and  desirous  of  cultivating  it  in  others, 
as  a  bond  of  human  fellowship  and  brotherhood,  Mr  Words 
worth  has  generally  preferred  selecting  his  descriptions  from 
the  lowly  walks  of  life  ;  both  because  our  sympathies  are 
more  usefully  exerted  in  that  direction,  and  because  passion 
is  there  more  simple  and  unsophisticated,  more  '  the  thing 
itself,'  than  in  the  cultivated  classes  of  society.  These  sen 
timents  are  expressed  in  many  parts  of  his  poems,  as  for  in 
stance  in  the  three  following  verses  from  Peter  Bell. 

Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 
The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers  ; 
The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 
Suffices  me — her  tears,  her  mirth, 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

The  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 
I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower, 
If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray, 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

These  given,  what  more  need  I  desire, 
To  stir — to  soothe — or  elevate  ? 
What  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 
May  in  life's  daily  prospect  and, 
May  find,  or  there  create  ? 

He  does  not  give  us  complete  pictures,  however,  of  rural 
life  and  manners,  but  exquisite  sketches,  or  rather  what  the 
brethren  of  the  pencil  technically  term  bits,  which  delineate 
some  pathetic  incident,  or  tell  the  story  of  a  single  affection, 
together  with  the  feelings  and  reflections  excited  by  the  sub 
ject  within  his  own  breast.  Writing  in  this  way,  he  is  of 
course  free  to  choose  his  materials ;  and  these  are  of  a  kind 
to  call  forth  pleasant  associations,  or  such  sad  and  melancholy 
ones  as  are  not  unpleasant.  He  seems  unwilling  to  dwell 
on  the  scenes  of  squalid  poverty  and  brutal  ignorance,  which 
are  so  often  presented  among  the  poor  ;  and  who  will  blame 
him  for  opening  his  heart,  and  our  own  hearts,  toward  what  is 
innocent  and  good  in  that  condition  of  society  ?  His  poetry 
sheds  its  light  of  love  over  their  manners  and  pursuits,  as  a 
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rich  setting  sun  pours  its  beams  upon  their  cottages,  gilding 
their  torn  thatch  and  ragged  walls,  and  blending  them  with  a 
landscape  of  peace  and  beauty.  '  The  old  Cumberland 
Beggar'  is  a  fine  example.  '  The  Brothers'  is  the  most 
touching  narrative  of  fraternal  affection  which  we  remember. 
In  '  The  Idiot  Boy,'  he  has  failed.  A  mean  incident  is 
chosen  to  represent  the  force  of  maternal  love  in  a  simple 
woman  for  an  idiot  child,  and  the  recurrences  and  dialogue 
are  unnecessarily  silly.  This  poem  is  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  in  the  four  volumes,  in  which  he  has  driven  his 
theory  too  far. 

Nearly  connected  with  the  interest,  which  his  muse  takes 
in  the  feelings  and  concerns  of  untutored  men,  is  that  which 
she  manifests  in  the  purity,  artlessness,  and  budding  intellect 
of  children.  The  little  ballad,  '  We  are  Seven,'  which  is 
intended  to  show  with  what  difficulty  we  admit  in  childhood 
the  idea  of  death,  is  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  his  power 
in  simple  pathos. 

His  theory  respecting  the  language  of  poetry,  is  like  that 
which  he  entertains  with  regard  to  its  subjects.  The  lan 
guage  in  which  real  passion  is  really  expressed,  the  language 
of  nature  and  of  life,  he  affirms  to  be  the  true  language  of 
poetry.  He  discards  those  high  sounding  words,  which  were 
once  thought  to  form  the  only  proper  poetical  dialect,  and 
despises  all  that  vain  show  and  rattle  of  phraseology,  which 
was  considered  indispensable  to  a  poem,  or  enough  of  itself 
to  constitute  one.  He  selects  those  words  and  phrases,  to 
be  sure,  which  are  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  which 
declare  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  idea  he  means  to 
convey ;  but  he  employs  those  which  are  plain  and  in  com 
mon  use,  and  equally  avoids  weakening  a  good  thought  by 
an  affected  and  roundabout  way  of  announcing  it,  and  en 
deavoring  to  supply  the  want  of  thought  by  a  profusion  of 
parade  and  sound.  In  this  principle  we  go  along  with  him 
with  our  whole  heart.  Few  things  are  more  tiresome  to  us, 
than  the  jingle  and  flourish  which  many  people  call  poetry. 
We  think  we  should  choose  the  penance  of  hairshirt  and 
whipcord,  in  preference  to  that  of  being  obliged  to  toil 
through  such  a  peformance  as  Darwin's  Loves  of  the  Plants. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  these  preparations  of 
pomp  and  paraphrase,  and  true  poetry,  as  there  is  between 
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the  precise,  complimental,  ready  made  speeches  of  what  is 
sometimes  termed  a  pretty  spoken  man,  and  the  natural, 
energetic,  appropriate  and  spontaneous  conversation,  which 
flows  from  a  clear  head  and  a  warm  heart.  There  are  even 
many  words  and  forms  of  expression,  which,  though  once 
highly  emphatic,  have  now,  by  hackneyed  repetition,  almost 
lost  their  flavor;  and,  like  certain  kinds  of  fruit  in  old 
orchards,  have  run  out.  In  such  cases,  the  language  of  fact 
again  becomes  the  language  of  poetry,  because  it  is  the  most 
forcible. 

We  might  give  many  examples  from  the  volumes  before, 
us,  in  which  our  poet  has  given  additional  energy  to  a  noble 
thought  by  simple  diction.  The  following  is  one  of  the  Son 
nets  dedicated  to  Liberty,  and  is  entitled,  *  Thought  of  a 
Briton  on  the  Subjugation  of  Switzerland.' 

Two  voices  are  there  ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains  ;  each  a  mighty  voice  ; 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  ! 
There  came  a  tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou  fought'st  against  him,  but  hast  vainly  striven  ; 
Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  art  driven, 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft, 
Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left ; 
For,  high  souled  Maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be, 
That  mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before, 
And  ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 
And  neither  awful  voice  be  heard  by  thee  ! 

What  sublime  personification  is  here,  and  yet  how  simple 
is  the  language  !  The  last  four  lines  are  grand.  They  fall 
on  the  spirit  like  the  slow  and  solemn  notes  of  Luther's 
Judgment  Hymn.  We  cannot  forbear  another  specimen  of 
a  different  character,  in  which  the  calm  strength  of  conjugal 
love  is  uttered  in  quite  an  imaginative  vein  of  poetry,  yet  at 
the  same  time  in  the  plain  language  of  sincerity. 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight, 
When  first  she  gleam'd  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament. 
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Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair  ; 
Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair  ; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May  time  and  the  cheerful  dawn. 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too  ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food, 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

But  the  great  distinction  and  glory  of  Mr  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  is  the  intimate  converse  which  it  holds  with  Nature. 
He  sees  her  face  to  face ;  he  is  her  friend,  her  confidential 
counsellor,  her  high  priest ;  and  he  comes  from  her  inmost 
temple  to  reveal  to  us  her  mysteries,  and  unravel  those  secret 
influences  which  we  had  always  felt,  but  hardly  understood. 
It  is  not  merely  that  he  admires  her  beauties  with  enthusiasm, 
and  describes  them  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  but  he  gives 
them  voice,  language,  passion,  power,  sympathy ;  he  causes 
them  to  live,  breathe,  feel.  We  acknowledge  that  even  this 
has  been  done  by  gifted  bards  before  him ;  but  never  so  tho 
roughly  as  by  him  ;  they  lifted  up  corners  of  the  veil,  and  he 
has  drawn  it  aside  ;  he  has  established  new  relationships,  and 
detected  hitherto  unexplored  affinities,  and  made  the  connex 
ion  still  closer  than  ever  between  this  goodly  universe  and 
the  heart  of  man.  Every  person  of  susceptibility  has  been 
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affected,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  by  the  various  forms 
of  natural  beauty,  and  the  associations  and  remembrances 
connected  with  them  ;  by  the  progress  of  a  storm,  the  ex 
panse  of  ocean,  the  gladness  of  a  sunny  field, 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

Wordsworth  has  taught  these  sentiments  and  impulses  a  lan 
guage,  and  has  given  them  a  law  and  a  rule.  Our  intercourse 
with  Nature  becomes  permanent ;  we  acquire  a  habit  of 
transferring  human  feelings  to  the  growth  of  earth,  the  ele 
ments,  the  lights  of  heaven,  and  a  capacity  of  receiving  rich 
modifications  and  improvements  of  those  feelings  in  return. 
We  are  convinced  that  there  is  more  mind,  more  soul  about 
us,  wherever  we  look,  and  wherever  we  move  ;  and  there  is ; 
for  we  have  imparted  both  to  the  material  world  ;  there  is  no 
longer  any  dulness  or  death  in  our  habitation  ;  but  a  sweet 
music,  and  an  intelligent  voice,  are  forever  speaking  to  our 
secret  ear,  and  the  beauty  of  all  visible  things  becomes  their 
joy,  and  we  partake  in  it,  and  are  elevated  by  it,  and  gather 
from  the  confiding  gratitude  of  surrounding  objects  fresh 
cause  of  praise  to  the  Maker  of  them  all. 

The  following  extracts  from  *  Lines  written  in  early  Spring,' 
exhibit  that  part  of  our  poet's  creed,  which  attributes  feeling 
to  material  things. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul,  that  through  me  ran ; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think, 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  sweet  bower. 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths ; 
And  'tis  my  faith,  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played ; 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure ; 
But  the  least  motion,  which  they  made, 
It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan. 
To  catch  the  breezy  air ; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 
That  tjiere  was  pleasure  there, 
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The  corresponding  impressions  of  natural  objects  on  the 
human  soul,  are  illustrated  in  the  four  verses,  which  we  shall 
next  quote  from  a  poem  consisting  of  seven,  in  which  Nature 
is  represented  as  adopting  a  favorite  child,  and  training  her 
up  by  her  own  influences ;  and  these  influences  are  fanciful 
ly  extended  to  the  corporeal  form,  as  well  as  to  the  character 
of  her  pupil.  She  says, 

This  child  I  to  myself  will  take  ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own. 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse  ;  and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn, 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn, 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs  ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her  ;  for  her  the  willow  bend  ; 
Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see, 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm, 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 
By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her  ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty,  born  of  murmuring  sound, 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

*  Tintern  Abbey'  is  a  variety  of  the  same  class.  If  we 
were  called  on  to  point  out  our  favorite  piece  among  the  four 
volumes,  we  should  name  this.  We  can  make  no  extracts 
from  it,  because  we  are  certain,  that  wherever  we  might  be 
gin,  we  should  not  be  able  to  take  away  our  pen  till  we  came 
to  the  end  of  the  poem. 
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The  animation  and  sense,  with  which  Mr  Wordsworth  en 
dues  nature,  breathe  a  living  spirit  into  all  his  descriptions 
of  scenery.  In  this  walk  of  poetry  he  has  been  compared 
with  Crabbe.  Crabbe's  descriptions  are  as  inferior  to  Words 
worth's,  as  the  lovely  though  lifeless  image  of  Pygmalion  was 
inferior  to  the  same  image,  when  celestial  fire  had  sent  beat 
ing  blood  through  its  arteries,  a  light  to  its  eyes,  a  smile  to  its 
lips,  and  a  voice  to  its  tongue.  They  both  describe  accu 
rately,  and  Crabbe  with  more  minuteness,  perhaps,  than 
Wordsworth ;  but  the  scenes  of  the  former  address  the  eye 
alone  ;  those  of  the  latter,  the  eye  and  the  soul.  Take  for 
example  this  picture  of  a  mountain  solitude,  from  a  poem 
called  '  Fidelity,'  commemorating  the  same  instance  of  that 
quality  in  a  traveller's  dog,  on  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
written  some  beautiful  stanzas. 

It  was  a  cove,  or  huge  recess, 

That  keeps,  till  June,  December's  snow ; 

A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn*  below. 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helvellyn, 

Remote  from  public  road  or  dwelling, 

Pathway,  or  cultivated  land ; 

From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

There,  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer  ; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak, 
In  symphony  austere ; 
Thither  the  Rainbow  comes — the  Cloud — 
And  Mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud — 
And  Sunbeams — and  the  sounding  Blast, 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past, 
But  that  enormous  barrier  binds  it  fast. 

And  who  but  a  heaven  taught  poet  could  have  uttered  even 
these  two  lines,  which  we  transcribe  from  '  The  Pass  of  Kirk- 
stone  ?' 

While  the  coarse  rushes,  to  the  sweeping  breeze, 
Sigh  forth  their  ancient  melodies  ! 

Crabbe  would  have  described  this  field  of  rushes  as  exact 
ly  as  possible  ;  but  his  was  not  the  ear  to  hear  them  sighing 

*  Tarn  is  a  small  mere,  or  lake,  mostly  high  up  in  the  mountain** 
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forth  the  same  wild  notes,  which  the  Roman  and  the  Druid 
listened  to.  And  this  we  say  without  wishing  at  all  to  dis 
parage  his  poetical  talents,  for  which  we  entertain  the  highest 
respect. 

We  have  made  our  extracts  thus  copious,  not  more  from 
inclination  than  a  sense  of  duty.  We  believe  we  can  ven 
ture  on  one  more,  considering  that  so  many  volumes  of 
poetry  are  before  us,  which  have  never  been  opened  to  our 
readers.  It  is  one  of  the  Miscellaneous  Sonnets  describing 
a  morning  view  of  London  from  Westminster  Bridge.  It 
will  be  perceived,  that  the  same  internal  spirit  is  communi 
cated  to  this  picture,  as  to  the  preceding  sketches  of  rural 
Scenery. 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  shew  more  fair ; 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty. 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples,  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky, 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendor,  valley,  rock  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will ; 

the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

It  is  the  author  of  poetry  like  this,  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  treated  with  derision  or  indifference.  We 
trust  that  many  have  done  so  from  having  been  kept  in  igno 
rance  of  the  merit  which  they  depreciated.  Still,  perhaps, 
there  will  be  others,  who  in  their  gravity  and  wisdom  will 
condemn  our  taste,  and  look  down  on  the  whole  matter  as 
puerile  conceit,  and  a  babble  of  green  fields.  Let  them  en 
joy  the  sense  of  their  superior  sagacity.  He  who  has  studied 
Wordsworth,  and  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  poetry,  can  never 
be  made  to  resign,  or  be  ashamed  of  his  partiality ;  for  he 
feels  that  the  principles,  on  which  that  poetry  is  founded,  are 
strong  and  immutable,  that  its  spirit  entwines  its  roots  with 
the  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  is  as  enduring  and  true  as  devotion 
and  love.  He  knows,  too,  that  however  this  poet  may  have 
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been  disregarded,  he  has  borne  a  most  important  part  in  giv 
ing  its  character  to  the  poetry  of  the  age ;  he  knows  that 
many  of  the  poets,  with  whose  writings  this  country  is  so  fa 
miliar,  have  borrowed  some  of  their  sweetest  minstrelsy  from 
strains,  which  have  reached  us  but  rarely  and  faintly  from  the 
mountains  of  Westmoreland  ;  and  he  is  continually  detecting 
plagiarisms,  both  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  made  from  the  vo 
lumes  of  Wordsworth,  by  those  who  have  joined  to  depress 
him.  He  regards  him,  in  short,  as  he  would  regard  an  inti 
mate  and  intelligent  friend,  who  could  draw  forth  capacities, 
and  excite  reflections,  which  received  but  little  exercise,  and 
met  with  little  sympathy,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  ; 
who  could  address  feelings,  which  had  never  been  spoken  to 
before,  but  had  sat  silently  in  his  heart,  musing,  and  solitary, 
and  ignorant  of  companionship. 


ART.  XXI. — 1.  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  February  Term, 
1823.  BY  HENRY  WHEATON,  Counsellor  at  Law.  Vol. 
VIII.  New  York,  1823. 

2.  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the   Su 
preme   Court  of  Judicature  ;  and  in  the  Court  for  the 

Trial  of  Impeachments  and  the  Correction  of  Errors  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  BY  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  Coun 
sellor  at  Law.  Vol.  XX.  Albany,  1823. 

3.  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Su 
preme  Judicial   Court  of  the   Commonwealth  of  Massa 
chusetts.     Vol.   XVII.       Containing   the    Cases   from 
October  Term  1820,  in  Essex,  to  March  Term  1822,  in 
Suffolk.      To  which  is  added  a  Digested  Index  of  the 
Names  of  the  Cases  in  the  preceding  Sixteen  Volumes. 
BY  DUDLEY  ATKINS  TYNG,  Esq.    Counsellor  at  Law. 
Boston,  1823. 

WE  have  prefixed  to  this  article  the  titles  of  three  series 
of  legal  reports,  the  authors  of  which  are  too  familiarly  known, 
in  our  courts  of  justice  and  elsewhere,  to  stand  in  need  of 
any  commendation  at  our  hands.  Our  journal,  on  more  than 
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one  occasion,  has  borne  ample  testimony  to  their  merits.  We 
will  venture,  however,  at  the  risk  of  being  chargeable  with 
recurring  to  the  subject  somewhat  frequently,  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  each  of  them  in  this  place,  and  to  subjoin 
some  other  observations,  which,  in  the  perusal  of  these  vo 
lumes,  have  been  suggested  to  our  minds. 

Mr  Wheaton  is  not  wanting  to  the  high  reputation  he  has  at 
tained,  as  a  faithful  and  accomplished  reporter  of  the  decisions 
of  the  most  elevated  law  court  in  the  union.  The  present 
volume  indicates  the  same  care  and  industry,  the  same  happy 
talent  of  discriminating  the  leading  points  in  the  evidence  and 
in  the  argument  of  counsel,  and  the  same  skill  in  recording 
and  illustrating  them,  which  have  characterized  preceding 
volumes  of  his  reports.  While  they  contain  many  cases  of 
practice,  which  only  settle  the  rules  of  judicial  proceeding  in 
the  specific  emergency,  and  many  cases  of  local  law  and  of 
construction,  which  do  not  go  to  affect  the  condition  of  exten 
sive  classes  of  men  ;  they  yet  contain  many  more,  which,  in 
the  broad  scope  of  the  important  principles  established  by 
them,  cover  the  dearest  rights  of  all  the  confederated  repub 
lics  of  our  nation. 

When  we  consider  the  vastly  comprehensive  range  of  the 
adjudications  of  the  court,  whose  legal  opinions  these  reports 
embrace,  and  advert  to  the  character  of  the  jurists  who  pre 
side  there,  chosen  out  of  the  legal  learning  and  talent  of 
whole  sections  of  the  country,  and  of  the  eminent  counsel, 
who  practice  at  its  bar,  many  of  them  filling  a  space  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  which  no  others  fill,  we  shall  discern 
ample  reason  for  concluding  these  reports  to  be  destined  for 
after  ages,  no  less  than  for  the  passing  times.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  did  not  rise  up,  like  the  state  courts, 
merely  as  a  successor,  almost  unchanged  in  form  or  name,  of 
institutions  over  which  a  hundred  years  had  accumulated  the 
veneration  of  populous  colonies,  or  powerful  provinces.  It 
was  not  ushered  into  being  by  the  warmth  of  popular  excite 
ment,  nor  was  its  progress  upwards  into  the  sphere  of  vigor 
ous  action  heralded  on  by  the  acclamations  of  those,  who, 
the  loudest  to  praise,  are  still  the  promptest  to  censure.  It 
was  a  court  wholly  new  in  its  name,  organization,  powers, 
process,  thrown  forth  on  the  country  in  naked  simplicity,  in- 
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stead  of  being  invested  with  the  prescriptive  respect  due  or 
deferred  to  ancient  institutions. 

To  say  that  it  was  forced  to  contend  with  all  the  prejudices 
and  misconceptions,  which  cast  a  cloud  around  the  dawning 
of  our  national  constitutions,  is  far  short  of  the  reality;  for  its 
duties  brought  it  directly  in  conflict  with  those  prejudices  and 
misconceptions  in  their  worst,  their  most  aggravated  shape. 
As  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  it  was  necessa 
rily  thrust  forward  to  bear  the  brunt,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
all  the  opposition  levelled  against  the  federal  head;  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  revenue ;  to  punish  riots,  which  the  pressure 
of  odious  taxes  had  excited  ;  to  quell  disaffection  maddened 
and  inflamed  into  insurrections  by  popular  clamor ;  to  main 
tain  the  neutrality  of  the  nation  in  spite  of  the  usurpations  of 
foreign  armaments,  consuls,  ministers,  and  directories  ;  to 
compel  obedience  to  commercial  restrictions,  of  which  they, 
on  whom  they  fell  most  heavily,  would  not  acknowledge  the 
utility,  efficacy,  or  expediency  ;  to  withstand  the  pretensions 
of  individual  states  to  independent  sovereignty  ;  in  short,  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  our  constitution,  wherever  that  in 
strument  opposed  the  feelings  or  combated  the  claims  of  con 
stituent  members  of  the  union.  With  such  an  immense  mass 
of  obstacles  for  it  to  struggle  through,  in  order  to  reach  its 
present  dignity  and  maturity,  it  needed  all  the  influence  of 
sober  and  reflecting  men,  all  the  concentrated  strength  of 
national  authority,  all  the  virtues  of  judges  like  Jay,  Rutledge 
and  Marshall,  of  master  minds  and  pure  patriots,  to  ensure 
its  success. 

Whilst  we  most  earnestly  deprecate,  therefore,  as  fatal  to 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  nation,  all  attempts  to  exalt 
the  character  of  this  court  by  disparaging  reflections  on  oth 
ers  equally  independent,  and  we  will  add  equally  respectable 
in  their  sphere  of  operation,  we  may  be  permitted  to  regard 
it  with  sentiments  of  honest  and  honorable  exultation.  So 
long  as  that  admirable  fabric  of  government,  which  the  saga 
city  of  our  fathers  conceived  and  planned,  whose  elements 
they  cemented  with  their  blood,  which  has  outlived  the  storms 
of  revolutionary  commotion  and  of  party  violence,  so  long  as 
that  monument  of  public  virtue  and  political  wisdom  endures, 
the  decisions  of  this  court  will  continue  to  acquire  increased 
value,  interest,  and  importance,  in  proportion  as  the  refined 
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and  cultivated  millions  of  our  enterprising  population  swell 
the  tide  of  their  numbers,  and  enlarge  the  bounds  to  which 
their  arts,  arms,  freedom,  industry,  and  religion  extend.  And 
we  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  profession  possesses  so  able  a 
reporter  of  the  decisions  of  this  court,  himself  a  distinguish 
ed  member  of  its  bar,  adding  to  the  legal  acquirements,  com 
monly  gained  by  eminent  counsel  in  this  country,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  those  branches  of  maritime  and  constitutional 
law,  which  are  more  peculiarly  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
federal  courts ;  and,  besides,  ornatus  uberrimis  artibus,  versed 
in  the  refinements  of  a  tasteful  and  elegant  literature. 

New  York  and  Massachusetts  were  the  first  of  the  Ameri 
can  states,  which,  (in  the  same  year,  1804,)  revived  the  an 
cient  system  of  causing  those  judicial  decisions,  which 
established  important  principles  of  law,  to  be  published  under 
the  authority  of  government ;  and  they  have  reaped  the  fruit 
of  this  enlightened  policy  in  acquiring  the  valuable  series  of 
Reports,  of  which  the  two  last  volumes  are  now  before  us, 
from  the  hands  of  Mr  Johnson  and  Mr  Tyng.  These  publi 
cations  have  signally  answered  their  main  purpose,  and  have 
served  to  fix  the  construction  of  statutes,  to  authenticate  the 
doctrines  of  expository  law,  to  rescue  them  from  the  falla 
cious  and  uncertain  guardianship  of  tradition,  and  to  diffuse 
sound  notions  of  individual  and  public  rights  through  their  re 
spective  states.  They  are  cited  also  with  respect,  as  exhibit 
ing  the  opinions  of  wise  and  learned  men,  where  they  have 
no  authority  as  a  legal  precedent,  and  they  have  thus  exer 
cised  a  useful  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  states 
which  they  control.  The  present  volume  of  the  Massachu 
setts  Reports  contains  a  very  unqualified  attestation  of  the 
merits  of  Mr  Johnson,  accompanied  by  a  well  deserved  en 
comium  on  the  court,  whose  decisions  he  reports,  pronounced 
by  chief  justice  Parker.  <  AVe  are  in  the  habit,'  he  observes, 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  the  case  of  Packard 
vs.  Richardson,  '  of  showing  great  respect  to  the  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  of  that  state  (New  York) ;  for  that  bench, 
ever  since  we  have  been  enabled  to  judge  of  its  character 
by  the  masterly  Reports  of  Mr  Johnson,  has  been  distin 
guished  by  great  learning  and  uncommon  legal  acumen.'* 

*  Mass.  Reports,  XVIL  p.  137. 
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With  some  inequalities  in  the  execution  of  the  different  vo 
lumes  published  by  these  veteran  reporters,  they  all  contain  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  facts  in  each  case,  and  the  judg 
ment  of  court  thereon,  with  the  reasons  on  which  the  judgment 
was  founded.  Mr  Tyng  has  not  given  a  sketch  of  the  argu 
ments  of  counsel  so  generally  as  Mr  Johnson  ;  but  in  impor 
tant  cases,  they  both  pursue  much  the  same  method  of 
reporting,  and  the  method  which  in  such  cases,  as  remarked 
by  us  in  a  former  article,  we  think  decidedly  the  best, 
*  which  is,  to  give  a  succinct  statement  of  facts  agreed  or 
stated  in  pleading,  the  points  made  and  authorities  cited  at 
the  bar,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court,  at  full  length.'  After 
having  each  reported  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  any  other 
American  author,  and  larger  than  any  Englishman  excepting 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  and  the  younger  Mr  Vesey,  they 
have  now  closed  their  useful  labors  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
they  may  find  the  evening  of  life  as  happy  to  themselves  and 
to  their  friends,  as  its  noontime  has  been  serviceable  to  their 
profession  and  to  their  country. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  lay  before  our  readers  any  ac 
count  of  the  adjudged  cases  reported  in  these  volumes. 
Each  contains  cases  of  uncommon  interest,  which,  whether 
we  regard  the  research  and  ingenuity  displayed  at  the  bar, 
or  the  acuteness,  discrimination,  and  sagacity  exercised  by 
the  court,  will  richly  repay  the  student  for  all  the  labor  of 
the  closest  examination  ;  and  with  such  cases  every  liberal 
practitioner  will  hasten  to  make  himself  acquainted.  No 
lawyer,  therefore,  who  aims  at  anything  above  mediocrity, 
would  thank  us  for  an  attempt  to  select  or  abridge  what  he 
must  be  familiar  with  in  its  extended  form.  To  other  per 
sons  it  would  present  a  dry  repast ;  since  there  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  law,  and  that  not  the  most  important,  which 
will  bear  the  process  of  transmutation  into  light  reading,  or 
can  be  usefully  transferred  into  the  pages  of  a  work  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  general  science  and  literature. 

The  vast  and  increasing  multiplication  of  reports,  as  well, 
as  law  treatises,  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  in  our  legal  history,, 
which  the  publication  of  these  three  volumes  in  the  last  year, 
and  of  several  other  English  and  American  reports  brings 
into  view  in  a  striking  light.  This,  we  are  aware,  has  been 
a  standing  subject  of  complaint  these  many  years,  like  the* 
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national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  and,  like  that,  it  has  continued 
augmenting,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  wary  and 
prudent,  until  it  is  no  longer  a  factitious  grievance  or  an 
imaginary  burthen.  An  English  judge,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  told  the  bar  that  the  reports  were  at  that  time  grown  too 
voluminous  ;  '  for  when  he  was  a  student,  he  could  carry  a 
complete  library  of  books  in  a  wheelbarrow ;  but  that  they 
were  so  wonderfully  increased  in  a  few  years,  that  they  could 
not  then  be  drawn  in  a  wagon.'  He  might  have  gone  but 
one  generation  back,  and  found  the  reports  comprised  in  a 
score  of  volumes,  and  the  treatises  hardly  more  numerous, 
when,  as  Jenkins  informs  us,  the  only  elementary  books 
used  were  Littleton,  Perkins,  St  Germaine,  Brooke,  the  old 
Tenures,  Fitzherbert,  the  old  Natura  Brevium,  Finch,  the  Law 
Lexicon,  and  Dyer.  Fuller,  concerning  whom  one  of  his 
enemies  said  in  a  string  of  puns,  '  whose  scribbling  pen  is 
fuller  of  scandal  than  modesty,  whose  head  seems  owl  like, 
fuller  of  folly  than  wit,  and  whose  words  are  fuller  of  false 
hood  than  of  truth,' — has  left  a  quaint  quibbling  passage  yet 
more  to  the  point  in  the  Worthies  of  England. 

6 1  can  but  admire/  says  that  eccentric  writer,  i  at  the  compara 
tive  paucity  of  the  books  of  our  common  law,  in  proportion  to 
those  written  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Oh  !  how  corpulent  are 
the  corpuses  of  both  those  laws !  Besides,  their  shadows  are  far 
bigger  than  their  bodies,  their  glosses  than  their  text ;  insomuch 
that  we  may  bury  two  thousand  pounds  and  upwards  in  the  pur 
chase,  and  hardly  compass  a  moiety  of  them ;  whereas,  all  the 
writers  of  the  common  law,  except  they  be  very  much  increased 
lately,  with  all  the  year  books  belonging  thereunto,  may  be  bought 
for  threescore  pounds  or  thereabouts  ;  which  with  some  men  is  an 
argument  that  the  common  law  embraceth  the  most  compendious 
course  to  decide  causes,  and  by  the  fewness  of  the  books  is  not 
guilty  of  so  much  difficulty  and  tedious  prolixity  as  the  canon  and 
civil  laws.  Yet  it  is  most  true,  that  common  law  books  are 
dearer  than  any  of  the  same  proportion.  Quot  libri  tot  librcc 
holdeth  true  in  many,  and  is  exceeded  in  most  of  them.' 

The  last  clause  of  this  extract  is  as  sadly  true  now  as  it  was 
then  ;  but  we  fear  the  common  law  in  our  day  is  fallen  away 
from  any  merit,  which  it  might  once  have  claimed,  on  the 
score  of  the  narrow  compass  in  which  it  was  comprehended. 
It  is  stated  by  Mr  Hoffman,  that  several  thousand  volumes  of 
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law  treatises,  and  no  less  than  six  hundred  volumes  of  reports 
have  been  published  in  England  since  the  accession  of  the 
second  Edward.  (Syllabus  of  Lectures.)  Whether  this 
computation  be  exaggerated  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  as 
certaining  with  certainty  ;  but,  including  in  it  a  few  broken 
reports  and  some  few  reports  of  important  single  cases,  we 
imagine  it  may  be  tolerably  accurate.  And  in  our  times, 
when  the  common  law  is  applied  to  the  concerns  of  the  shift 
ing  multitudes  of  a  polished  commercial  people,  whose  in 
terests  embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  globe,  and  are  affect 
ed  by  a  diversity  of  passions,  relations,  and  circumstances 
unparalleled  in  any  preceding  age  of  their  history,  an  accele 
rated  increase  is  given  to  the  redundancy  of  reports,  which 
annually  issue  from  the  presses  of  England.  But  it  is  in  our 
own  country,  where  there  are  so  many  independent  sovereign 
ties  contributing  to  the  multiplication  of  reports,  and  where 
every  well  read  lawyer  must  keep  up  with  the  progress  of 
legal  knowledge  in  every  department  of  it,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  that  the  subject  appears  to  demand  the  most 
serious  attention.  Previous  to  the  year  1804,  but  eight 
volumes  of  indigenous  reported  cases  had  been  printed  in 
America ;  and  the  lapse  of  only  one  fifth  of  a  century  has 
added  to  the  number  one  hundred  and  ninety  volumes,  ex 
clusive  of  many  valuable  reports  of  single  cases.  Of  these, 
eighty  nine  volumes  and  part  of  a  few  others  are  occupied 
with  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts  of  Virginia,  Massachu 
setts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Reports  have  been 
published  in  fifteen  states,  and  in  eight  of  them  there  is  a 
reporter  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  public  authority, 
in  addition  to  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  (Griffith's  Law  Register.) 
Whither  is  this  rapid  increase  of  reports  to  lead  us,  and 
what  are  to  be  the  end  and  consequences  of  it .?  If  year  after 
year  is  to  be  thus  prolific  of  its  annual  harvest  of  reports,  we 
do  not  ask  what  fortunes  will  ere  long  be  capable  of  com 
passing  the  purchase  of  a  complete  law  library,  but  we  ask 
what  mind  will  be  adequate  to  the  task  of  storing  up  the  in 
finite  multiplicity  of  decided  cases  ? 

These  cases  are  not  all,  it  is  true,  authoritative  ;  they  are 
of  very  unequal  value  ;  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  ob 
vious  applications  of  well  known  principles  ;  and  therefore  it 
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is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  for  the  practitioner  to  study 
every  case  that  may  happen  to  be  reported.  But  still,  it  is 
very  convenient  to  find,  that  the  position  you  wish  to  establish 
has  been  decided  agreeably  to  your  views,  and  for  sufficient 
reasons  assigned  by  some  respectable  court  of  law ;  and  if 
your  antagonist  cites  an  adverse  case  precisely  in  point, 
which  you  had  overlooked,  your  situation  is  at  least  a  very 
awkward  one,  even  although  the  case  adduced  be  not  of  con 
clusive  authority  as  a  precedent  in  the  court  where  you  prac 
tice.  Besides,  the  same  point  is  not  seldom  differently  con 
sidered  in  England  and  America,  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  In  proportion  as  these  discrepances  multiply, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  law  increases ;  and  the  only  remedy 
then  is  to  recur  to  first  principles,  to  fix  ourselves  anew  upon 
the  eternal  foundations  of  '  reason,'  the  alleged  '  life  of  the 
law ;'  for  otherwise  the  study  of  these  contradictory  decisions 
will  serve  only  to  bewilder  and  becloud,  instead  of  aiding  the 
understanding.  Is  there  no  means,  then,  of  checking  the 
progress  of  the  multitude  of  'flying  reports,'  to  use  the  words 
of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  which  daily  creep  abroad  ;  no 
means  of  withstanding  the  tide  of  *  indigested  crudites,'  which 
threatens,  ere  this  age  passes  away,  to  deluge  and  overwhelm 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  law  ?  Let  us  not  be  misunder 
stood.  We  do  not  weakly  set  about  to  call  in  question  the 
utility  of  publishing  select  decisions  of  our  law  courts,  which, 
in  a  system  of  jurisprudence  where  an  adjudged  case  is  not 
merely  the  opinion  of  wise  and  learned  men,  but  also  nearly 
as  binding  as  a  provision  of  the  legislature,  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  and  manifest  advantage.  Still  less  do  we  intend  any 
reflection  on  works  of  so  much  intrinsic  worth  as  the  subjects 
of  this  article.  Let  not  our  language  receive  either  of  these 
interpretations.  We  simply  mean  to  intimate  a  belief,  that 
law  reports  are  increasing  so  fast,  that  the  benefit  is  becom 
ing  a  very  chargeable  one,  and  to  propose  the  fact  as  a  thing 
for  consideration,  without  attempting  to  indicate  any  expedi 
ents  whereby  to  mitigate  the  evil,  or  to  check  the  tendency 
of  our  system  to  abuse. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,  however,  we  feel  tempted  to 
submit  a  plan  for  clearing  up  much  of  the  confusion  arising; 
from  the  multiplicity  of  reported  cases,  and  diminishing  the 
mass  of  the  standard  books  of  reports,  by  applying  the  prua- 
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ing  knife  to  the  excrescences  of  the  trunk  and  root,  without 
inquiring  for  the  present,  whether  there  is  any  feasible  pro 
cess  for  regulating  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  branches.  To 
explain  our  ideas,  and  show  clearly  the  advantage  of  what 
we  propose,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  view  some  preliminary 
considerations.  The  principles  of  the  common  law,  let  it  be 
remembered,  are  built  upon  precedent.  The  great  bulk  of 
it  is  composed  of  the  decisions  of  wise  judges,  of  judicial 
construction,  which,  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  *  in  long  succes 
sion  of  ages  hath  been  fined  and  refined  by  an  infinite  num 
ber  of  grave  and  learned  men,'  until  it  is  become  a  sort  of 
*  learned  reason.'  No  matter  whether  you  regard  this  body 
of  construction,  according  to  the  idea  of  many,  as  originally 
fortified  by  statutes,  that  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
no  matter  if  it  is  to  be  taken,  as  others  maintain,  for  the  evi 
dence  merely  of  immemorial  usages  and  customs  consecrated 
by  ages  of  observance,  no  matter  whether  it  appears  among 
the  cases  of  a  report,  or  has  been  skilfully  incorporated  into 
the  pages  of  an  abridgment  or  treatise,  it  is  still  construction, 
and  stands  as  the  law  purely,  because  it  is  an  established  de 
cree,  '  recorded  for  a  precedent.'  The  judgment,  by  which 
any  particular  point  was  solemnly  adjudged,  is  the  legal  evi 
dence,  whereby  that  point,  whenever  it  is  drawn  in  question, 
is  proved  to  be  sound  law.  The  corner  stone  of  our  law  is 
authority.  The  leading  inquiry,  therefore,  in  every  case  is, 
whether  the  principle  investigated  has  ever  been  deliberately 
adjudged  ;  the  next,  whether  that  decision  hath  since  been 
confirmed,  or  else  overruled,  or  qualified,  or  denied,  or 
doubted  in  some  later  decision  of  equal  authority  ;  then  we 
must  ascertain  how  far  it  may  have  been  modified  by  provisions 
made  by  statute  ;  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  whether  the  doc 
trine  be  thus  manifestly  and  inherently  unreasonable,  thus  at 
war  with  all  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  no  court  of 
justice  would  now  sanction  its  application  to  the  case  in  hand. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  legal  decisions  do  not,  like  other 
things,  become  enfeebled  by  their  age,  but  rather  gain  addi 
tional  authority  as  they  grow  venerable  from  years.  Their 
antiquity,  when  they  subsist .  undenied,  is  a  proof  that  they 
wear  the  sanction  of  time,  '  who  is  wiser  than  all  the  coexist 
ing  wits  in  the  world.'  Hence  the  old  reporters,  the  Year 
Books,  Plowden,  Dyer,  Coke,  are  still  resorted  to  by  the 
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jurist  as  *  the  wells  of  English  undefiled,'  and  sustained   as 
authority  in  our  courts. 

The  old  Roman  law  books,  the  responsa  prudentum,  the 
praetorian  edicts,  fell  into  desuetude  on  the  completion  of  the 
Institutes,  Code,  and  Pandects.  But  it  is  not  so  with  reports 
in  our  law,  of  which  digests  and  abridgments  are  published  ; 
because  the  very  best  of  these  are  for  the  chief  part  only  an 
index  to  cases  decided.  Some  writers  on  the  common  law, 
it  is  true,  like  Littleton  and  others  of  the  ancient  authors,  are 
cited  as  authority  for  opinions,  which  are  unsupported  by  any 
known  decision ;  but  such  instances  are  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  not  the  rule  itself;  and  are  admitted  either  for  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  the  book,  or  more  frequently  because 
it  is  presumed,  that  the  doctrines  advanced  in  it  are  deduced 
from  decisions,  which,  in  the  early  periods  of  our  law,  failed 
of  being  elsewhere  and  otherwise  recorded. 

The  principle  is  applied  to  the  most  excellent  abridgments 
and  treatises,  no  less  than  to  those  of  questionable  goodness. 
*  Viner  is  no  authority  ;  cite  the  cases  that  Viner  quotes;  that 
you  may  do  ;'  are  the  words  of  Sir  Michael  Foster.  (Burr. 
I.  364.)  Lord  Redesdale  made  a  similar  observation  con 
cerning  Blackstone.  '  I  am  always  sorry  to  hear  Mr  Justice 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  cited  as  an  authority  ;  he  would 
have  been  sorry  himself  to  hear  the  book  so  cited  ;  he  did 
not  consider  it  such  ;'  said  the  Irish  Chancellor.  (Sch.  and 
Lefr.  I.  327.)  Hence  the  original  reports  will  not  soon,  if 
ever,  cease  to  be  useful,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  occasion 
al  reference  and  of  citation  as  authority,  if  not  of  constant 
perusal.  Now  while  the  old  reporters,  those  who  flourished 
under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  contain  many  cases  of  the 
greatest  value,  important  leading  cases,  on  which  large  por 
tions  of  the  law  are  wholly,  dependant,  they  abound  with 
others,  which  the  abolishment  of  the  feudal  tenures,  the  ex 
tension  of  commerce,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  the 
law  of  contracts  in  general  to  the  place  once  filled  by  the  law 
of  real  estate,  and  many  radical  alterations  introduced  by 
statute  or  otherwise,  have  been  rendered  of  little  use  even  in 
England.  And  the  proportion  of  cases  of  the  latter  kind  is 
vastly  increased  with  us,  where,  in  addition  to  the  same  causes, 
which  have  operated  in  the  proper  country  of  the  common 
few,  the  novelty  of  our  government,  the  free  principles  en- 
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grafted  upon  all  our  institutions,  and  visible  in  the  simplification 
and  constant  changes  of  our  law,  are  all  conspiring  to  lead 
away  its  streams  more  and  more  from  their  fountain  head. 

Now  we  suggest,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  valuable  and 
acceptable  thing  for  the  profession,  if  the  old  reporters,  in 
stead  of  being  republished  here  entire,  were  circulated  in 
editions  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  of  our 
country,  the  reports  of  each  individual  author  being  retained 
by  themselves  in  the  proper  form  of  reports,  but  with  the 
omission  of  the  obsolete  cases,  and  with  suitable  references 
and  critical  annotations.  The  bulk  and  expense  of  the  re 
ports  would  be  sensibly  diminished,  by  thus  striking  out  the 
vast  number  of  cases,  which  it  is  morally  impossible  should 
now,  or  at  any  future  time,  be  quoted  as  authority  in  America. 
But  a  greater  good  might  be  achieved  by  means  of  the  illus 
trations,  which  ought  to  accompany  these  works.  Such  an 
edition,  for  instance,  should  present  the  reader  with  an  ac 
count  of  the  merits  of  the  author,  as,  whether  he  was  con 
sidered  by  the  court  a  safe  or  a  dangerous  guide,  whether  he 
was  a  faithful  or  unfaithful  reporter,  on  which  point  alone,  in  the 
case  of  conflicting  precedents,  the  decision  of  a  cause  might 
happen  to  turn.  The  history  of  the  book  and  of  the  writer 
are  matters  of  curiosity,  if  nothing  more,  concerning  which, 
although  there  are  abundant  materials  extant,  yet  the  common 
editions  of  our  reports  but  seldom  afford  us  any  information. 
But  in  the  compilation  of  such  a  work  there  is  most  room  for 
the  exertion  of  profitable  industry  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
cases  themselves  ;  for  let  it  comprehend  a  complete  history 
of  each  case  deduced  from  the  first  adjudication  of  the  point, 
through  intermediate  decisions  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
it  would  be  more  valuable  for  instruction,  and,  if  enriched 
with  a  proper  index,  more  convenient  for  citation  and  refer 
ence,  than  all  the  abridgments  in  the  world. 

By  turning  to  any  case  in  those  reports,  you  would  then 
have  the  law,  as  it  was  actually  administered  and  expounded 
by  the  court,  free  from  the  mutilations,  corruptions,  and  mis 
takes  of  the  digests  and  law  treatises,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  could  see  how  far  forth  the  case  continued  an  authority, 
whether  it  was  correctly  reported  or  not,  in  what  respects  it 
had  been  contradicted,  or  modified  in  its  principle,  or  appH- 
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cation,  by  subsequent  decisions,  whether  it  had  been  invari 
ably  respected  by  courts  and  legislatures,  and  still  stood 
unimpaired,  a  venerable  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  olden 
times,  or  whether  it  had  been  undermined  directly  or  indi 
rectly  by  the  action  of  time,  and  in  fine,  what  was  now  the 
whole  state  of  the  law  in  relation  to  that  individual  case. 
How  such  an  edition  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  reporters 
might  be  received,  we  know  not ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  the 
belief,  that  it  would  supply  a  desideratum  in  legal  science, 
which  the  discursive  ingenuity,  and  prolific  industry  of  the 
age  have  as  yet  left  unattempted. 


ART.  XXII. — 1.  A  new  American  Atlas,  containing  Maps 
of  the  several  States  of  the  North  American  Union,  pro 
jected  and  drawn  on  a  uniform  Scale,  from  Documents 
found  in  the  Public  Offices  of  the  United  States  and  State 
Governments,  and  other  original  and  authentic  Informa 
tion.     BY  HENRY  S.  TANNER.     Philadelphia,  1823. 
2.    A   General  Atlas,  containing  distinct  Maps  of  all  the 
known    Countries  in  the   World;    constructed  from  the 
latest  Authorities.    Published  by  FIELDING  LUCAS,  JUN. 
Baltimore,  1823. 

No  branch  of  study  has  been  gaining  ground  more  rapidly 
and  successfully  among  us,  during  the  last  few  years,  than 
that  of  geography.  Till  recently  our  books  arid  maps  were 
few  in  number,  and  exceedingly  defective  in  their  execu 
tion.  Morse's  first  editions  were  faulty  in  the  extreme, 
comprising  a  mass  of  materials,  historical,  topographical,  sta 
tistical,  and  political,  thrown  together  without  method,  select 
ed  with  very  little  discrimination,  and  often  with  a  looseness 
quite  as  likely  to  deceive  the  reader  into  misconceptions,  as 
to  enlighten  him  with  facts.  From  sources  like  these,  our 
schools,  and  the  community  at  large,  were  compelled  to  draw 
much  the  larger  portion  of  their  geographical  knowledge. 
We  mean  this  censure  to  apply,  however,  only  to  the  earlier 
editions;  the  work  has  undergone  gradual  changes,  and  every 
one  for  the  better.  In  its  present  dress,  as  arranged  after  the 
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method  of  Pinkerton,  we  esteem  Morse's  Geography  a  valu 
able  work,  and  we  trust  its  present,  and  its  future  merits  and 
usefulness,  will  be  the  means  of  wearing  out  some  of  the 
wrong  impressions,  which  it  has  formerly  contributed  to  fix  in 
the  minds,  not  only  of  our  own  countrymen,  but  of  foreigners. 
The  general  accuracy  of  the  last  edition  encourages  the  an 
ticipation  of  such  a  result. 

In  correct  atlases  and  maps  we  have  been  scarcely  less 
deficient,  than  in  good  books  of  geography.  In  this  respect, 
however,  a  very  favorable  change  has  taken  place  within  a 
few  years.  With  a  laudable  and  generous  spirit  of  improve 
ment,  several  of  the  states  have  made  provisions  for  new 
surveys,  and  appointed  skilful  topographers  to  carry  their 
resolutions  into  effect,  and  collect  materials  for  a  minute  de 
lineation  of  the  features  of  the  country.  In  some  instances, 
very  elegant  and  valuable  maps  have  been  constructed  from 
these  surveys,  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  and  adapted  to  practi 
cal  purposes. 

In  the  beauty  of  execution,  and,  we  believe  we  may  say 
with  confidence,  in  the  accuracy  of  construction,  we  have  seen 
nothing  in  their  way  superior  to  the  atlases  of  Mr  Tanner, 
and  Mr  Lucas.  They  do  equal  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  art 
ists,  and  to  the  enterprise,  industry,  taste,  and  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  authors  and  publishers.  Each  of  these 
works  has  an  object  essentially  distinct  from  that  of  the  other, 
and  each  supplies  a  vacancy,  which  no  other  separate  series 
of  maps  within  our  knowledge  could  supply  so  well. 

Mr  Tanner's  Atlas  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  delinea 
tions  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  commenced  with  a 
map  of  the  World,  of  Europe,  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  which 
give  a  finish  to  his  general  plan,  and  show  the  relations  in 
which  America  stands  to  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
These  are  in  themselves  large  and  well  delineated  maps,  and 
sufficiently  minute  for  common  purposes.  In  his  Geographi 
cal  Memoir,  prefixed  to  his  Atlas,  Mr  Tanner  explains  his 
object  in  the  following  words. 

6  The  end  proposed  to  be  effected,  by  the  publication  of  the  Ame 
rican  Atlas,  was  to  exhibit  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  a 
complete  geographical  view  of  their  own  country,  disencumbered 
of  that  minute  detail  on  the  geography  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
which  is  usually  introduced  into  our  atlases,  to  the  exclusion  of 
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matter  more  immediately  interesting  to  those  for  whom  they  are  in 
tended. 

6  The  mischievous  tendency  of  this  course  is  to  enhance  the 
price  of  such  works  to  an  extent  entirely  disproportioned  to  the 
limited  increase  of  utility,  which  such  unnecessary  detail  confers* 

6  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  I  determined  in  the  outset 
to  introduce  into  my  Atlas  such  maps  only,  relating  to  the  Old 
Continent,  as  were  indispensably  necessary  to  a  clear  understand 
ing  of  general  geography,  as  connected  with  the  object  of  this 
work.  For  this  purpose,  maps  of  the  World,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  were  prepared  from  the  most  approved  European  authori 
ties  ;  to  which  were  added  such  alterations  and  improvements,  as 
the  late  discoveries  and  unparalleled  events  in  Europe  rendered 
ntcessary,  especially  with  regard  to  the  boundaries  as  fixed  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  more  recent  changes,  which  some  of 
those  boundaries  have  undergone.' 

The  author's  Map  of  South  America  we  presume  is  the  best, 
which  has  been  published  in  this  country,  yet,  the  affairs  of 
that  immense  portion  of  our  continent  are  daily  becoming  so 
important,  we  think  it  would  have  been  better,  if  he  had  en 
larged  his  design,  projected  his  map  from  a  larger  scale,  and 
spread  it  over  a  greater  number  of  sheets.  We  believe  the 
sale  would  have  in  the  end  more  than  remunerated  him  for 
the  increased  labor  and  expense  of  such  an  undertaking. 
But  in  its  present  form  his  map  is  remarkably  full  in  its  de 
tails,  and  his  authorities  are  of  the  first  rank.  He  acknow 
ledges  himself  chiefly  indebted  to  La  Cruz,  Arrowsmith,  Pazo, 
and  the  Reports  of  the  United  States'  Commissioners,  Bland, 
Rodney,  and  Poinsett.  We  presume  La  Cruz's  great  map, 
as  brought  down  to  the  year  1817,  corrected  and  published 
by  Faden  in  London,  is  in  many  respects  the  most  valuable 
map  extant  of  the  South  American  Continent.  If  we  mis 
take  not,  this  map  \vas  chiefly  relied  on  by  the  American 
Commissioners  in  drawing  up  their  Reports. 

Mr  Tanner  acquaints  us  at  large  with  the  authorities  on 
which  he  depended  for  his  maps  of  North  America,  and  of 
the  United  States,  and  remarks  with  discrimination  on  the 
merits  and  defects  of  each.  In  tracing  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  he  has  avoided  the  error,  which  occurs 
in  almost  all  our  recent  maps  of  North  America.  He  runs 
the  line  from  the  meridian  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  on  the 
forty  ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  till  its  meets  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains,  and  there  it  terminates.  The  space  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  left  undefined,  as  it  has 
never  been  settled  by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Commonly  in  our  maps  this  line  is  carried 
through  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Ocean.  In 
speaking  of  the  deserved  estimation  in  which  Vancouver's 
charts  are  held,  Mr  Tanner  remarks, 

'  The  Ukase  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of  September  4th,  1821, 
declares,  that  "  All  trade,  whale  fishing,  fishing  in  general,  and 
every  branch  of  business  in  the  ports  and  bays,  and  in  general 
along  the  whole  northwest  coast  of  America,  from  Behring's 
Straits  to  the  fifty  first  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  also,  along  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Siberia,  are  permitted  to 
Russian  subjects  only.  Every  foreign  vessel  is  consequently  pro 
hibited,  not  only  from  landing  on  any  of  the  coasts  or  islands  spe 
cified  in  the  foregoing  section,  but  also  from  approaching  them 
within  a  less  distance  than  one  hundred  Italian  miles.  Whoever 
shall  violate  this  prohibition  is  liable  to  confiscation  of  ship  and 
cargo."  From  the  above  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  territory 
over  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  claims  sovereignty,  embraces  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  discoveries  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  and 
Quadra,  and  is  in  fact  a  denial  of  the  United  States  to  any  part 
of  that  territory  beyond  the  latitude  of  fifty  one  degrees  north. 
Whether  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  "  the  countries  situated 
between  the  fifty  first  and  sixtieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,"*  be 
well  or  ill  founded,  is  a  question,  the  discussion  of  which  is  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  this  Memoir.  The  document  undor  consideration 
was  consulted,  simply  with  a  view  to  show  the  extent  of  the  extra 
vagant  claims  set  up  by  Alexander  ;  for  this  purpose  the  limits  are 
indicated  on  my  map  by  the  characters  usually  employed  to  re 
present  boundary  lines  that  exist  only  in  the  imagination,  and  such 
as  are  not  admitted  by  all  the  parties  concerned.'  Geographical 
Memoir,  p.  3. 

Speaking  further  on  this  subject,  Mr  Tanner  adds, 

6  The  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  I  have  traced  on 
my  map  agreeably  to  the  account  from  the  commissioners,  appoint 
ed  under  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  The  continua 
tion  of  that  line  was  drawn  in  strict  conformity  to  the  British  treaty 
of  1818,  which  specifies  that  "  a  line  drawn  from  the  most  north 
western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  due  north  or  south,  as  the 

*  See  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  on  this  subject,  made  during  the  session  of  1820 — 1821. 
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case  may  be,  until  the  said  line  shall  intersect  the  forty  ninth  paral 
lel  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  point  of  such  intersection  due 
west  along  and  with  the  said  parallel,  shall  be  the  line  of  demarka- 
jtion  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  that  the  said  line  shall  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  Stony  Mountains."  I  have  inserted  the  above 
with  the  view  of  exposing  the  impropriety  of  representing  the 
northern  boundary  as  if  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  this 
particular,  all  our  most  approved  maps  are  false.  There  is  no 
passage  in  the  treaty  of  London,  the  only  authentic  document  on 
the  subject,  which  affords  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that 
its  extension  west  of  the  Oregon  Mountains  was  contemplated  by 
either  party  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  agreed  by  the  third  article  of 
that  treaty,  that  "  the  right  of  either  party  to  the  country  westward 
of  the  Stony  Mountains"  should  remain  open  for  future  discussion.' 
Memoir,  p.  8. 

We  have  quoted  thus  largely,  because  at  some  future  time 
this  may  become  a  subject  of  importance,  and  because  the 
author's  commendable  caution  on  this  point  is  no  slight 
proof  of  his  diligence  and  accuracy  in  others  of  less  moment. 
In  his  list  of  authorities  he  enumerates  all  the  good  maps  and 
gazetteers,  which  have  been  published  of  the  different  states. 
Several  manuscript  maps  were  also  consulted  by  him,  and 
he  exhibits  abundant  evidence  of  having  obtained  many 
original  particulars  in  the  topography  of  the  new  states  and 
territories,  with  which  he  has  enriched  his  maps,  and  by 
which  he  has  been  enabled  to  correct  some  important  errors, 
that  had  crept  into  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  In  short, 
we  are  convinced  by  his  Memoir,  and  by  such  inspection  of 
his  Atlas  as  our  opportunity  has  allowed  us  to  make,  that  he 
is  strictly  accurate  in  the  following  statement  of  his  labors, 
and  the  sources  of  his  information. 

*  That  I  have  availed  myself,'  says  he,  '  of  nearly  all  the  recent 
and  valuable  additions  to  our  stock  of  geographical  knowledge,  on 
the  two  continents  of  North  and  South  America,  particularly  the 
former,  will,  I  trust,  be  admitted  by  all  who  shall  have  directed 
their  attention  to  the  ample  and  original  matter  contained  in  the 
work.  In  the  construction  of  the  maps  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as 
my  feeble  capacity  would  permit,  to  select  from  the  immense  mass 
of  materials  collected  for  the  purpose  such  only,  as  were  founded 
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upon  actual  surveys  and  astronomical  observations ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  these,  the  relations  of  travellers,  and  other  geographical 
memoranda,  which  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  confidence,  were  re 
sorted  to.  Information  regarding  the  United  States  generally,  I 
have  sedulously  endeavored  to  collect  from  every  possible  source, 
and  the  multitude  of  publications  on  subjects  connected  with  it 
have  been  freely  used.'  p.  17. 

The  only  instance  discovered  by  us,  in  which  the  author 
has  deviated  from  his  rule  of  relying  on  the  best  authority,  is 
in  the  map  of  Africa.  We  there  find  inserted  a  new  river 
and  city,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Riley,  which  in  this 
matter  is  about  as  good,  we  suppose,  as  the  fabulous  narra 
tive  of  Robert  Adams,  or  the  fictitious  travels  of  Damberger, 
or  the  romance  of  Gaudentio  di  Lucca.  Not  that  we  are 
wholly  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  honesty  and  general  accu 
racy  of  Captain  Riley,  in  things  which  came  under  his  own 
observation,  although  even  here  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  a  warm  imagination  and  a  predominant  love  of  the 
marvellous.  But  this  story  of  a  great  river,  and  a  city  call 
ed  Wassanah  south  of  the  Niger,  was  related  to  him  by  a 
wily,  wandering  Arab,  whom  he  had  many  reasons  to  dis 
trust  and  despise,  and  to  whose  idle  tales  he  ought  not  to 
have  listened  for  a  moment.  New  insertions,  on  such  au 
thority,  are  not  likely  to  stamp  a  map  with  much  value,  and 
their  tendency  is  injurious  by  leading  to  the  suspicion,  that 
the  author's  judgment  and  discrimination  may  have  failed 
him  in  other  instances  not  so  obvious. 

It  is  a  merit  in  Mr  Tanner's  Atlas,  that  the  maps  of  the 
states,  and  others  in  which  the  plan  could  be  conveniently 
followed,  are  exhibited  on  a  uniform  scale.  This  arrange 
ment  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  communicating  correct  im 
pressions  to  learners,  and  is  always  to  be  preferred  where  it 
can  be  introduced. 

On  the  whole,  as  an  American  Mas,  we  believe  Mr  Tan 
ner's  work  to  hold  a  rank  far  above  any  other,  which  has 
been  published.  The  authentic  documents  to  which  he  had 
access,  the  abundance  of  his  materials,  the  apparent  fidelity, 
with  which  they  are  compiled,  the  accurate  construction  of 
his  maps,  and  the  elegance  with  which  they  are  executed, 
all  these  afford  ample  proofs  of  the  high  character  of  the 
work,  of  its  usefulness  as  a  means  of  extending  the  geogra- 
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phical  knowledge  of  our  own  country,  and  of  its  claims  to 
public  patronage. 

Mr  Lucas's  Cabinet  Atlas  is  intended  to  occupy  another 
sphere  ;  it  contains  a  series  of  maps  embracing  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  constructed  in  a  form  and  brought  into 
a  compass  suitable  for  constant  reference  and  use.  The 
work  is  introduced  by  a  plate  representing  the  comparative 
heights  of  the  principal  mountains,  and  also  another  exhibit 
ing  the  comparative  lengths  and  magnitudes  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  the  world,  which  latter  was  devised  and  drawn  by 
Mr  Lucas.  In  addition  to  these  plates  the  Atlas  contains 
ninety  eight  maps. 

To  give  greater  completeness  and  value  to  his  work,  the 
author  has  inserted,  by  way  of  introduction,  seven  ancient 
maps,  which  embrace  the  Roman  Empire,  Greece,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  the  expeditions  of  Alexander,  and  exhibit  the  topo 
graphy  of  the  whole  ancient  world  with  sufficient  minuteness 
to  connect  ancient  with  modern  geography,  and  to  answer 
the  general  ends  of  historical  reference. 

Modern  Europe  is  delineated  on  nineteen  maps,  one  being 
assigned  to  each  of  the  principal  countries.  Asia  has  seven 
maps,  and  Africa  five,  reckoning  in  this  number  distinct  maps 
of  the  Madeira,  the  Canary,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands. 
Some  of  these  were  drawn  by  Mr  Lucas,  but  generally  they 
are  copied  from  the  most  approved  European  maps,  with 
such  additions  and  changes  as  late  events  have  rendered  ne 
cessary, 

Of  North  America,  including  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  Mexico,  there  are  thirty  one  maps.  All  of  these,  except 
two  or  three,  were  drawn  by  Mr  Lucas,  and  many  of  them, 
especially  those  of  the  new  states  and  the  territories,  mani 
fest  much  research  and  diligence  in  procuring  materials,  as 
well  as  judgment  in  selecting  and  using  them.  Distinct  maps 
are  given  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansa  Territory, 
and  of  the  Northwest  and  Michigan  Territories,  and  appa 
rently  with  so  much  detail  as  to  designate  every  place,  town, 
river,  lake,  and  division,  with  which  it  can  be  important  to  be 
made  acquainted  in  the  present  stage  of  advancement  in 
those  districts  of  the  Union.  One  excellent  result  of  our 
system  of  public  surveys  is,  that  it  affords  the  means  of  ob 
taining  an  exact  delineation  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
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country,  leaving  to  future  topographers  no  other  task  than 
that  of  filling  up  the  outlines  thus  accurately  and  permanent 
ly  established.  For  this  reason  the  maps  of  the  new  states, 
taken  from  the  government  surveys,  are  for  the  most  part 
much  more  faithful,  than  those  of  the  old  states,  where  the 
surveys  have  been  irregular,  performed  at  different  times,  and 
for  various  purposes. 

We  have  seldom  seen  so  good  a  set  of  maps  of  the  West 
Indies,  as  those  in  Mr  Lucas's  work.  They  are  twenty  in 
number,  and  mostly  drawn  by  himself  from  the  best  publish 
ed  authorities,  and  from  the  charts  and  information  afforded 
by  practical  seamen.  To  each  of  the  large  islands  a  map  is 
devoted,  containing  the  names  of  places,  ports,  harbors,  and 
particularly  pointing  out  the  small  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals 
on  the  coasts,  thus  communicating  knowledge  equally  valuable 
to  the  general  inquirer  and  the  navigator.  The  author  would 
seem  to  have  bestowed  more  than  usual  care  on  this  part  of 
his  work. 

Six  maps  of  South  America  close  the  series,  five  of  which, 
namely,  Colombia,  Brazil,  the  United  Provinces,  Peru,  and 
Chili,  were  drawn  by  the  author.  These  are  finely  executed, 
and  present  a  more  full  view  of  the  present  topographical 
state  of  those  countries,  we  believe,  than  is  anywhere  else  to 
be  found  within  the  same  compass.  The  author  relied 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  Faden's  last  edition  of  La  Cruz, 
and  to  a  higher  he  could  not  have  trusted.  For  later  changes 
he  has  examined  the  most  authentic  maps  and  documents. 

In  every  respect  this  Atlas  answers  the  object  for  which  it 
was  intended  ;  it  is  an  excellent  compend  of  maps  for  practi 
cal  purposes,  being  sufficiently  copious  and  minute  for  all  the 
ordinary  inquiries  in  geography  and  history.  Mr  Lucas,  we 
understand,  has  for  several  years  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  work,  and  his  well  known  ability  as  a  geographer  and 
skilful  draftsman  would  be  enough  to  insure  its  accuracy, 
were  this  less  evident  than  it  is  from  internal  testimony.  As 
far  as  his  work  relates  to  America,  both  North  and  South, 
and  to  the  West  Indies,  it  is  particularly  valuable  ;  and  if  we 
were  to  select  a  single  atlas,  in  which  our  purpose  would  be 
to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  matter  within  the  smallest 
space,  presented  in  a  commodious  form,  and  at  a  compara- 
Series,  JVb.  18.  50 
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lively  moderate  expense,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  choose 
this  in  preference  to  any  we  have  seen. 

It  has  another  commendable  trait  also,  which  ought  not  to 
be  slightly  passed  over  ;  we  mean  the  uncommon  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  mechanical  execution.  This  characteristic 
prevails  in  all  Mr  Lucas's  maps,  and  is  not  more  creditable 
to  his  zeal  for  his  favorite  science,  than  to  his  taste  and  love 
of  the  arts.  He  is  sparing  of  his  mountains,  and  is  not  prone 
to  multiply  crooked  and  branching  rivers,  where  none  exist, 
for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  vacant  space.  Indeed,  for  neat 
ness  in  the  drawing,  for  the  finished  execution  of  the  artist, 
and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  coloring,  no  maps  have  come 
under  our  eye,  either  from  abroad  or  among  those  published 
in  this  country,  which  can  claim  precedence  to  several  speci 
mens  contained  in  Mr  Lucas's  Atlas. 

We  have  cheerfully  embraced  an  opportunity  to  say  as 
much  as  we  have  done,  in  expressing  our  opinion  of  the 
works  before  us,  considering  them  honorable  to  the  country, 
and  among  the  strong  marks  of  our  literary  and  scientific  ad 
vancement  ;  they  are  trophies  of  American  enterprise,  which 
it  becomes  a  discerning  public  to  regard  with  favor,  and  re 
ward  with  substantial  patronage  ;  and  we  hope  the  authors 
will  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the  labors,  which  they  have 
thus  far  prosecuted  with  so  much  credit  to  themselves,  and 
so  much  benefit  to  the  community. 


ART.  XXIII. — Reflections  on  the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece, 
translated  from  the  German  of  Arnold  H.  L.  Heeren.  BY 
GEORGE  BANCROFT.     8vo.    pp.  350.     Cummings,  Hil- 
\     liard,  &t  Co.  Boston. 

THIS  volume,  in  the  original,  forms  a  portion  of  a  large 
work,  which  is  entitled  '  Reflections  on  the  Politics,  Inter 
course,  and  Commerce  of  the  chief  Nations  of  Antiquity.'  It 
appears  to  have  been  Mr  Heeren's  intention  to  treat  at  equal 
length  all  the  ancient  nations  of  historical  importance.  As 
yet,  however,  he  has  accomplished  his  design  only  with  respect 
to  those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  He  has  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  Persians,  the  Phenicians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Scythians, 
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the  Indians,  in  Asia ;  and  in  Africa,  the  Carthaginians  anu. 
Egyptians.  The  present  volume,  forming  a  disconnected 
work  on  the  Grecian  Institutions,  is  all  that  has  as  yet  ap 
peared  on  any  European  nation  ;  and  whether  the  learned 
and  ingenious  author  will  extend  his  researches  to  the  states 
of  southern  and  western  Europe,  the  Romans,  Gauls,  Ger 
mans,  and  Britons,  we  have  no  information.  The  masterly 
execution  of  what  has  already  appeared  has  long  excited  a 
wish,  among  those  acquainted  with  these  volumes,  that  the 
plan  may  be  pursued  in  its  full  extent.  Few  writers,  as  we 
shall  presently  remark  more  at  large,  have  better  succeeded 
than  Mr  Heeren  in  treating  questions  of  antiquity  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  philosophical  criticism.  By  this  we  are  far 
from  intimating,  that  he  partakes  of  that  skepticism,  by  which 
the  authenticity  of  every  account  of  the  ancient  world  is  made 
to  depend  upon  its  analogy  with  what  is  passing  around  us. 
Mr  Heeren,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  a  disciple  of  the  old 
school ;  or  still  more  correctly,  a  prudent  mediator  between 
the  bold  speculations  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
credulous  learning  of  the  last  century.  We  propose  to  pre 
sent  our  readers  with  a  brief  analysis  of  this  volume,  and  a 
few  remarks  on  some  of  its  important  statements. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  the  title  of  the  volume  is  success 
fully  chosen,  to  convey  a  complete  and  accurate  notion  of  its 
contents.  It  embraces  some  subjects,  which  do  not  gene 
rally  find  a  place  under  the  head  of  politics;  and  all  that  be 
longs  to  politics  are  not  discussed.  The  translator  has  justly 
observed,  that  it  is  'a  series  of  essays,  which  relates  solely  to 
subjects  connected  with  the  political  institutions  of  Greece, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  independent  collection  of  sepa-* 
rate  historical  sketches.' 

In  the  general  preliminary  remarks  some  curious  topics 
are  briefly  touched.  One  of  them  occurs  in  the  very  outset, 
and  is  the  superiority  of  the  European  race  over  every  other 
race  of  men.  Conceding  the  superiority  in  natural  gifts  to 
other  quarters  of  the  earth,  'in  everything  which  is  the  work 
of  man,'  says  the  author,  l  the  nations  of  Europe  stand  far 
above  those  of  the  other  continent.'  In  Europe  alone,*  the 

*  It  needs  not  be  said,  that  the  remarks  of  our  author  of  course  extend  to 
the  nations  of  European  descent, 
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institution  of  marriage  has  been  brought  to  a  state,  in  which 
it  is  the  foundation  of  domestic  life  and  virtue.  Here  slavery 
alone  has  been  abolished,  and  free  constitutions  of  government 
permanently  established.  The  greatest  improvements  in  arts 
and  sciences,  useful,  ornamental,  and  speculative,  have  been 
made  in  Europe ;  and  though  the  East  is  undoubtedly  the 
birthplace  of  many  inventions,  the  credit  which  might  be  due 
to  her,  on  that  account,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  barbarous  infancy  in  which,  notwithstanding  these  inven 
tions,  she  has  remained.  It  is  an  equivocal  compliment,  which 
has  been  sometimes  paid  to  the  Chinese,  to  say  they  preceded 
Europe  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  of  the 
Mariner's  Compass,  when  we  consider  the  state  of  their  lit 
erature  and  navigation,  compared  with  that  of  the  western 
nations.  Our  author  will  not  even  concede  to  the  other  con 
tinents  a  political  or  military  reputation, 

<  Nor  can  we  less  admire  that  political  superiority/  says  he,  *  which 
the  nations  of  this  small  region,  just  emerging  from  the  savage  life, 
immediately  established  over  the  extensive  countries  of  the  large  con 
tinents.  The  East  has  seen  powerful  conquerors  ;  but  it  was  only 
in  Europe  that  generals  appeared,  who  invented  a  science  of  war 
really  worthy  of  the  name.  Hardly  had  a  kingdom  in  Macedonia  of 
limited  extent  outgrown  its  childhood,  before  the  Macedonians  ruled 
on  the  Indus  as  on  the  Nile.  The  imperial  city  was  the  heiress  of 
the  imperial  nation ;  Asia  and  Africa  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  Caesars.  Even  in  the  centuries  of  the  middle  age,  when  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  Europeans  seemed  to  have  sunk,  the 
nations  of  the  East  attempted  to  subjugate  them  in  vain.  The 
Mongolians  advanced  into  Silesia;  nothing  but  the  wastes  of  Russia 
remained  for  a  time  in  their  power  ;  the  Arabs  desired  to  overrun 
the  West ;  the  sword  of  Charles  Martel  compelled  them  to  rest 
contented  with  a  part  of  Spain  ;  and  the  chivalrous  Frank,  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  soon  bade  them  defiance  in  their  own 
home.  And  how  did  the  fame  of  the  Europeans  extend  its  beams 
over  the  earth,  when,  through  Columbus  and  Vasco  de  Gama,  the 
morning  of  a  fairer  day  began  to  dawn  for  them.  The  new  world 
at  once  became  their  prey  ;  more  than  a  third  part  of  Asia  sub 
mitted  to  the  Russian  sceptre ;  merchants  on  the  Thames  and  the 
Zuyder  See  seized  on  the  government  of  India  ;  and  if  the  Turks 
have  thus  far  been  successful  in  preserving  the  country,  which  they 
have  robbed  from  Europe,  will  it  remain  to  them  forever  ?  Will  it 
remain  to  them  long  ?'  pp.  2 — 3. 
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We  suppose  no  one,  upon  the  whole,  will  be  inclined  to 
deny  the  justice,  with  which  the  superiority  of  Europe  is 
here  maintained;  unless  there  may  be  some  who  think  that 
Europe  has  only  for  two  or  three  thousand  years  had  its  turn; 
that  the  Eastern  nations  had  theirs  earlier,  and  attained  a 
perfection,  in  many  of  the  arts  and  improvements  of  life,  of 
which  the  monuments  have  perished,  and  the  tradition  is  lost; 
that  the  European  superiority  seems  to  us  decisive,  because 
we  survey  it  from  a  nearer  point  of  view,  while  it  is  out  of 
our  power  to  take  a  station,  from  which  we  can  penetrate  to 
the  unrecorded  ages  of  Oriental  achievement.  Such  a  mode 
of  surveying  the  question  has  something  to  recommend  it, 
especially  if  we  consider  the  forgotten  greatness  of  the  East, 
and  the  present  predominance  of  Europe,  as  two  acts  only  in 
the  history  of  man. 

When  we  look  forward  to  the  future,  new  combinations  of 
national  character  and  national  fortune  seem  to  be  rising  up, 
in  no  very  distant  perspective.  We  fear  the  past  history  of 
the  world  does  not  favor  the  belief,  that  while  such  a  vast 
development  of  energy  is  taking  place  in  the  continents  of 
America,  no  diminution  will  result  of  that,  which  is  in  action 
in  the  old  world.  In  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquity,  national 
character,  glory,  and  power  appeared  necessarily  to  gather 
about  one  centre.  The  sceptre  seemed  literally  to  pass  from 
one  to  another.  Whether  we  seek  the  illustration  in  the 
fabulous  traditions  of  the  oldest  empires,  of  the  primitive  con 
querors  of  Thebes,  and  Babylon ;  and  the  succession  of 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Chaldean  dynasties;  or  whether  we 
confine  our  remarks  to  events  more  within  the  range  of  his 
tory,  the  solemn  procession  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  and 
Roman  supremacies,  it  would  seem  not  only  that  Asia,  but 
the  earth  itself,  could  bear  but  one  lord  ;  and  that  a  high  de 
gree  of  eminence  could  be  attained  only  by  one  political  com 
munity,  at  a  time.  In  modern  ages,  the  capacities  of  man 
are  certainly  widened.  A  spiritual  religion,  the  art  of  print 
ing,  the  perfection  of  navigation,  and  the  institution  of  repre 
sentative  government,  have  given  an  extension  to  improve 
ment  unknown  before.  They  have  made  it  possible  that 
several  refined,  powerful,  cultivated  nations  should  coexist, 
and  what  is  still  more,  many  of  them  exist  in  unpropitious 
natural  positions,  Cold,  mountainous,  and  rocky  regions 
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have  become  the  abodes  of  those  arts,  which  could  not  flour 
ish  in  antiquity,  but  in  a  Hesperian  or  Ionian  climate.  Still, 
however,  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  multiplication  of  power 
ful  nations ;  and  while  political  power  and  national  wealth 
are  increasing,  with  a  rapidity  we  can  hardly  compute  in  this 
hemisphere,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  seeds  of  their  de 
cline  should  not  be  sown  in  the  eastern.  Perilous  conflicts 
must  in  time  follow,  and  vast  rivalries  grow  up ;  and  in  that 
condition  of  the  world's  politics,  it  is  plain  that  the  compli 
cated  enginery  of  the  old  world  must  give  way  in  the  collision 
with  the  new.  If  this  be  a  just  view,  Europe  is  hereafter, 
like  Asia,  to  exhibit  monuments  where  she  now  exhibits  tro 
phies,  and  furnish  themes  for  speculation,  not  on  national 
superiority,  but  national  decline.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is 
rather  safer  to  take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  as  it  has  been  for 
the  last  four  thousand  years,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
European  ascendency  is  a  fact,  deserving  at  least  an  attempt 
at  an  explanation.  The  following  remarks  are  thrown  out 
by  our  author,  merely  as  a  hint  toward  solving  a  problem, 
which,  in  its  extent,  is  probably  beyond  the  grasp  of  our 
minds. 

'  Here  one  important  circumstance  excites  attention  ;  and  yet 
a  circumstance,  of  which  the  cautious  inquirer  hardly  ventures  to 
fix  the  value.  Whilst  we  see  the  surface  of  the  other  continents 
covered  with  nations  of  different,  and  almost  always  of  dark  color ; 
(and,  in  so  far  as  this  determines  the  race,  of  different  races  ;)  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  belong  only  to  one  race.  It  has  not  now,  and 
it  never  had,  any  other  native  inhabitants  than  the  white  nations.* 
Is  the  white  man  distinguished  by  greater  natural  talents  ?  Has  he 
by  means  of  them  an  advantage  over  his  colored  brethren  ?  This 
is  a  question,  which  physiology  cannot  answer,  and  to  which  history 
must  reply  with  timidity.  Who  will  directly  deny,  that  the  differ 
ence  of  organization,  which  we  so  variously  observe  to  attend  on 
the  difference  in  color,  can  have  an  influence  on  the  more  rapid  or 
more  tardy  unfolding  of  the  mind  ?  But  who  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  demonstrate  this  influence,  without  first  raising  that  secret 
veil,  which  conceals  from  us  the  reciprocal  connexion  between  body 
and  mind  ?  And  yet  we  must  esteem  it  probable ;  and  how  much 
does  this  probability  increase  in  strength,  if  we  make  inquiries  of 
history  ?  The  great  superiority,  which  the  white  nations  in  all  ages 

*  '  The  Gipsies  are  foreigners  ;  and  it  may  seem  doubtful  how  far  the  Larv 
landers  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  white  or  yellow  race,' 
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and  countries  have  possessed,  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  cannot 
be  denied.  It  may  be  said,  this  was  the  consequence  of  external 
circumstances,  which  favored  them  more.  But  has  this  always 
been  so  ?  And  why  has  it  been  so  ?  And  further,  why  did  those 
darker  nations,  which  rose  above  the  savage  state,  attain  only  to  a 
degree  of  culture  of  their  own ;  a  degree,  which  was  passed  neither 
by  the  Egyptian  nor  by  the  Mongolian,  neither  by  the  Chinese  nor 
the  Hindoo  ?  And  among  them,  why  did  the  black  remain  be 
hind  the  brown  and  the  yellow  ?  If  these  observations  cannot  but 
make  us  inclined  to  attribute  a  greater  or  smaller  capacity  to  the 
several  branches  of  our  race,  they  do  not  on  that  account  prove  an 
absolute  want  of  capacity  in  our  darker  fellow  men,  nor  must  they 
be  urged  as  the  sole  cause.  Thus  much  only  is  intended,  that  ex 
perience  thus  far  seems  to  prove,  that  a  greater  facility  for  develop 
ing  the  powers  of  mind  belongs  to  the  nations  of  a  clear  color; 
but  we  will  welcome  the  age,  which  shall  contra'dict  experience  in 
this  point,  and  which  shall  exhibit  to  us  cultivated  nations  of  ne 
groes.'  pp.  4 — 6. 

After  some  general  remarks  on  the  geographical  configura 
tion  of  Europe  at  large,  Mr  Heeren  treats  that  of  Greece  in 
particular,  and  this  topic  forms  the  subject  of  his  first  chap 
ter.  It  ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  studying  the  his 
tory  of  any  nation  of  antiquity,  that  its  geographical  features 
are  of  far  greater  importance  than  they  usually  are  in  modern 
nations.  It  is  true,  that  in  all  ages,  some  geographical  fea 
tures  are  sufficient  to  decide  the  whole  character  of  a  coun 
try.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  a  want  or  an  abundance 
of  harbors,  an  insular  or  a  continental  position,  are  all  facts, 
in  which  the  fate  of  nations  has  been  wrapt  up.  In  antiquity, 
without  printing  and  without  the  compass,  man  was  far  more 
the  creature  of  the  spot  on  which  he  grew.  As  the  vine  is 
said  to  differ  even  in  contiguous  vineyards,  from  almost  imper 
ceptible  qualities  of  the  soil,  so  in  antiquity,  the  smallest  cir 
cumstances  of  position,  contiguity,  and  protection  of  moun 
tain,  river,  or  sea,  decided  the  condition  of  countries.  If  any 
one  cause  be  demanded  for  the  lead  taken  by  southern 
Greece,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  none  could  be  so  well 
fixed  on  as  the  triple  row  of  mountains,  by  which  it  was  de 
fended  from  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 

The  difficult  subject  of  the  earliest  condition  of  the  Greeks 
is  treated  by  our  author  in  the  second  chapter.  The  tradi 
tions  of  antiquity  on  this  point  are  well  known  to  be  so  con- 
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tradictory  ;  and  the  relations  of  the  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  subsequent  Greek  race,  are  so  unset 
tled,  that  few  topics  relative  to  Greece  less  reward  the  labor 
of  research.  Mr  Heeren  does  not,  in  any  part  of  his  work, 
assume  the  office  of  the  antiquary,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  section  is  occupied  in  marking  the  radical  distinction, 
which  appeared,  at  a  later  period,  between  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  races.  This  distinction,  closely  connected  as  it  is  with 
all  effectual  insight  into  Grecian  history,  literature,  and  art, 
must  yet  be  assumed  as  an  ultimate  fact,  insufficiently  traced 
to  any  remote  springs  of  national  character.  When  it  first 
bursts  upon  us,  in  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  it  is  already 
strongly  marked,  energetic,  ominous,  or  rather  productive  of 
revolution  and  convulsion  ;  and  from  that  hour  to  the  last  of 
Grecian  liberty,  it  was  the  hinge  of  all  their  politics.  It  was 
to  them  alone  all  that  has  ever  been  included  in  patrician  and 
plebeian,  Guelph  and  Ghibbeline,  catholic  and  protestant, 
roundhead  and  cavalier,  and  whatever  other  names  have 
prevailed  in  other  nations,  with  or  without  any  other  princi 
ple,  than  that  which  leads  men  to  quarrel,  when  honors  and 
profits  are  few,  and  candidates  many. 

In  treating  the  original  sources  of  the  culture  of  the  Greeks, 
the  author  has  made  fine  remarks  on  their  religion,  and  on 
the  colonists  from  Egypt  and  Phenicia  ;  the  one  as  the  source 
of  the  indigenous,  and  the  other  of  the  borrowed  improve 
ments,  in  the  period  which  transpired  before  a  new  political 
organization  was  formed,  original,  peculiar,  healthy,  com 
petent  to  the  production  of  great  works  and  great  characters. 
Though  Mr  Heeren  does  not  dwell  to  much  extent  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  the  mysteries,  yet  from  his  brief  re 
marks,  it  would  appear  that  he  regards  them,  in  what  has 
ever  appeared  to  us  the  most  reasonable  light,  that  of  repre 
sentations  of  those  arts  of  civilized  life,  which  prevailed  at 
the  periods,  at  which  the  mysteries  were  severally  instituted, 
and  designed  at  first  as  festivals,  in  honor  of  the  divinity  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  arts  or  improvements  in 
question.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  Bacchic  and 
Eleusinian  mysteries  had  a  primitive  connexion  with  the 
introduction  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  of  wheat ;  nor 
that  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  among  the  oaks  of  Epirus,  had  its 
origin  in  the  periods,  when  those  oaks  afforded  the  suste- 
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nance  of  the  rude  mountaineers,  who  consulted  the  god  be 
neath  their  shade.  These,  however,  are  speculations  into 
which  Mr  Heeren  does  not  enter,  and  from  which  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gibelin  or 
Dupuis  will  be  glad  to  escape,  even  at  the  risk  of  running  into 
the  unnatural  refinements  of  the  Warburtonian  school. 

The  heroic  age  of  Greece  and  the  Trojan  war  form  the 
subject  of  the  next  chapter.  In  hinting  at  the  analogy 
of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  and  the  age  of  chivalry  in 
modern  Europe,  we  are  satisfied  that  Mr  Heeren  has  made 
a  suggestion,  capable  of  being  pursued  to  the  greatest  advan 
tage.  As  we  read  of  the  heroic  ages  in  their  great  record, 
the  poems  of  Homer,  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  only  as  a 
pleasing  fiction,  and  not  even  always  entitled  to  that  epithet. 
The  poetical  attributes  of  the  heroes,  their  manners,  their 
exploits,  their  characters,  by  turns  extravagant,  ridiculous, 
marvellous,  in  all  the  gradations  of  the  romantic,  fabulous, 
insipid,  and  revolting,  are  apt  to  disgust  us,  to  the  extent, 
that  we  deny  all  reality  to  an  original  of  which  this  is  the  de 
lineation.  But  we  learn  to  think  more  soberly  and  charita 
bly  of  Grecian  heroes  and  their  conflicts  with  wild  beasts, 
their  predatory  excursions,  piratical  expeditions,  multitudi 
nous  wooings,  their  contests  and  intercourse  with  gods,  the 
rudeness  of  their  language  and  barbarity  of  their  manners, 
when  we  look  into  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  Possessing  contem 
porary  and  authentic  accounts  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  we  are 
not  left  to  these  last  poems  for  all  our  information  relative  to 
the  period,  in  which  their  action  is  laid.  But  supposing  all 
other  documents  had  perished,  that  Ariosto  and  Tasso  were 
the  only  sources  of  our  information  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  or 
the  age  immediately  preceding,  it  is  quite  plain  that  as  fabu 
lous  an  air  would  hang  over  those  ages,  as  over  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece.  They  would  have  been  found  open  to  the 
objections  resting  of  course  on  everything  avowedly  marvel 
lous  ;  and  even  doubts  would  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
most  unquestioned  features  of  the  time.  Nothing  but  authen 
tic  historical  monuments  would  be  sufficient  to  make  men,  at 
this  day,  give  credit  to  the  traditions  of  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  age  of  knight  errantry.  Now  of  the  heroic 
age  of  Greece,  we  know  nothing  but  through  the  poems  of 
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Homer  and  some  similar  sources.  He  no  doubt  gave  some 
scope  to  his  invention,  and  pretends  only  to  a  distant  tradi 
tionary  knowledge  of  the  events  he  describes.*  If  then,  the 
main  picture,  which  he  gives  us  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  heroes,  be  different  from  any  form  of  social  existence  now 
known,  the  analogy  of  the  modern  chivalrous  times  should 
teach  us,  at  least,  a  modest  skepticism  with  respect  to  its 
reality. 

Before  quitting  this  topic  we  would  briefly  observe,  that  a 
form  of  social  existence,  nearer  to  us  in  time  and  place  than 
the  chivalrous  ages  of  Europe,  might  furnish  some  analogies 
to  illustrate  the  heroic  age  of  Greece.  We  allude  to  the 
condition  of  our  North  American  savages.  The  classical 
reader  needs  not  too  hastily  start  at  a  comparison  of  the  heroic 
fathers  of  Greece  with  the  natives  of  our  woods.  There  are 
some  striking  points  of  resemblance  in  their  institutions,  man 
ners,  and  organization.  The  ascendency  acquired  by  per 
sonal  prowess,  independent  of  any  official  rank,  the  nature  of 
the  authority  of  the  chief,  the  priestly  character,  the  style  of 
hospitality  in  which  the  hero  slays  the  animal  and  cooks  the 
food,  the  delicacy  with  which  the  stranger  is  feasted  before 
his  errand  is  inquired  for,  the  honor  in  which  thieving  is 
held,  and  numerous  other  points  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  curious  inquirer,  in  which  the  heroic  life  reappears  in  our 
western  forests.  We  cannot  here  but  recal  the  observation 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  a  memoir  to  the  Institute,  in  which 
the  same  conclusion  is  reached  in  another  way.  He  observes 
that  in  travelling  inward  from  the  Atlantic  coasts  to  the  west, 
you  pass  through  those  gradations  of  character,  which  in  the 
old  world  are  found  only  by  travelling  backward  in  the  line 
of  time.  We  do  not  think  that  fruit  enough  has  been  gather 
ed  from  this  wise  reflection.  Ancient  history  tells  us  about 
the  aborigines  of  Greece  and  Italy  ;  we  see  the  accounts  are 
exaggerated,  incredible,  fabulous  ;  and  we  exclude  the  pe 
riod,  to  which  they  refer,  from  the  range  of  authentic  history. 
But  here  in  Amerca,  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  tribes, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  nearly  similar  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  a  philosophical  examination  of  their  peculiarities 
would  reduce  within  credible  limits  many  of  the  wild  tales  of 
classical  antiquity. 

*  Iliad  II.  486. 
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Nor  must  it  be  inferred  that  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  is 
too  much  degraded  by  the  comparison  ;  for  though  we  main 
tain  that  the  heroic  age  was  an  age  of  barbarism,  yet  barba 
rism,  like  civilization,  has  its  degrees.  They  are  not  them 
selves  different  degrees  of  the  same  thing.  There  appears  to 
be  an  essential  difference  between  them,  which  makes  the 
highest  point  of  barbarism  a  very  different  thing  from  a  low 
degree  of  civilization.  Nations,  who  must  be  called  barba 
rous,  like  the  Mexicans,  have  carried  some  human  improve 
ments  to  a  point  unknown  in  some  civilized  countries  ;  and 
yet  the  peasant  in  civilized  countries  possesses  some  points 
of  superiority  over  any  hero  of  the  Iliad,  or  Inca  of  Peru. 
Though  we  think,  therefore,  the  heroic  life  in  Greece  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  life  of  our  Northern  American 
savages,  inasmuch  as  both  fall  under  the  class  of  barbarous  ; 
yet  the  Agamemnons  and  Hectors  are  certainly  before  the 
Redjackets  and  Tecurnsehs  ;  whether  they  are  before  the 
Logans  wrould  bear  an  argument. 

Mr  Heeren  next  treats  of  the  Period  succeeding  the  Heroic 
Age;  of  the  Emigrations  from  Greece;  and  the  Origin  and 
Character  of  the  republican  Forms  of  Government.  Regard 
ing  Homer  as  having  lived  within  this  period,  a  brief  discussion 
succeeds  of  the  subject  of  his  personality,  and  the  effect  of 
the  poetry  which  bears  his  name,  on  his  countrymen.  Mr 
Heeren  only  alludes,  and  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  to 
those  discussions  among  his  neighbors  and  colleagues  in 
Germany,  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  these  renowned 
poems.  This  no  doubt  may  be  ascribed  to  the  deep  share 
of  our  author's  father  in  law,  the  venerable  Heyne,  in  the 
contest,  which  this  subject  excited  about  thirty  years  ago  in 
Germany,  and  to  which  we  have  made  some  allusion,  in  our 
review  of  Mr  Heeren's  life  of  Heyne,  in  an  early  volume  of 
the  former  series  of  this  journal.  The  following  observations 
on  the  subject,  we  are  persuaded  will  interest  our  readers  ; 
the  fact  mentioned,  at  the  close  of  the  extract,  will  probably 
be  new  to  many  of  them. 

(  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  intelligible,  that  when  a  sublime 
poetic  genius  arose  among  a  people  so  fond  of  poetry  and  song  as 
the  lonians  always  were,  the  age  was  favorable  to  him  ;  although 
the  elevated  creations  of  his  mind  must  continue  to  appear  wonder 
ful.  There  are  two  things,  which  in  modern  times  appear  most 
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remarkable  and  difficult  of  explanation  ;  how  a  poet  could  have 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  so  extensive  a  whole,  as  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  ;  and  how  he  could  have  composed  them,  how  he 
could  have  executed  works  of  such  extent,  and  how  those  works 
could  have  been  preserved,  without  the  aid  of  writing. 

6  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  criticism  has  endeavored  to  show, 
and  has  succeeded  in  showing,  that  these  poems,  especially  the 
Iliad,  possess  by  no  means  that  perfect  unity,  which  they  were  for 
merly  believed  to  possess  ;  that  rather  many  whole  pieces  have 
been  interpolated  or  annexed  to  them  ;  and  there  hardly  exists  at 
present  an  inquiring  scholar,  who  can  persuade  himself,  that  we 
possess  them  both  in  the  same  state,  in  which  they  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  poet.  But  notwithstanding  the  more  or  less  frequent 
interpolations,  each  has  but  one  primary  action ;  which,  although 
it  is  interrupted  by  frequent  episodes,  could  hardly  have  been  in 
troduced  by  any  but  the  original  author  ;  and  which  does  not  per 
mit  us  to  consider  either  of  these  poems  as  a  mere  collection  of 
scattered  rhapsodies.  It  is  certainly  a  gigantic  step,  to  raise  epic 
poetry  to  the  unity  of  the  chief  action  ;  but  the  idea  springs  from 
the  very  nature  of  a  narration  ;  and  therefore  it  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  a  theory,  which  was  foreign  to  the  age ;  genius  was  able  of 
itself  to  take  this  step.  Herodotus  did  something  similar  in  the 
department  of  history. 

'  We  find  it  still  more  difficult  to  comprehend  how  works  of  this 
extent  could  have  been  planned  and  executed  without  the  aid  of  an 
alphabet,  and  preserved,  probably  for  a  long  time,  till  they  were 
finally  saved  from  perishing  by  being  committed  to  writing.  We 
will  not  here  repeat  at  large,  what  has  already  been  said  by  others ; 
that  a  class  of  singers,  devoted  exclusively  to  this  business,  could 
easily  preserve  in  memory  much  more  ;  that  the  poems  were  re 
cited  in  parts,  and  therefore  needed  to  be  remembered  only  in 
parts  ;  and  that  even  in  a  later  age,  when  the  Homeric  poems  had 
already  been  entrusted  to  writing,  the  rhapsodists  still  knew  them 
so  perfectly,  (as  we  must  infer  from  the  Ion  of  Plato,)  that  they 
could  readily  recite  any  passage  which  was  desired.  But  let  us  be 
permitted  to  call  to  mind  a  fact,  which  has  come  to  light  since  the 
modern  inquiries  respecting  Homer,  and  which  proves,  that  poems 
of  even  greater  extent  than  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  can  live  in 
the  memory  and  mouths  of  a  nation.  The  Dschangariade  of  the 
Calmucks  is  said  to  surpass  the  poems  of  Homer  in  length,  as 
much  as  it  stands  beneath  them  in  merit  ;*  and  yet  it  exists  only 

*  See  on  this  subject  B.  Bergmann,  Nomadische  Streifereyen  unter  den 
Kalmycken.  B.  2,  S.  213,  &c.  This  Calmuck  Homer  flourished  in  the  last 
century.  He  is  said  to  have  sung  three  hundred  and  sixty  cantos  ;  but  this 
number  may  be  exaggerated.  Of  the  singers,  called  Dschangartschi,  it  is  not 
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in  the  memory  of  a  people,  which  is  not  unacquainted  with  writing. 
But  the  songs  of  a  nation  are  probably  the  last  things,  which  are 
committed  to  writing,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  remem 
bered.7  p.  114 — 116. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  Means  of  preserving  the  Na 
tional  Character;  and  the  remarks  on  the  Amphictyonic 
Councils  are  particularly  instructive.  The  Persian  Wars  and 
their  Consequences  are  next  in  order,  and  here  too  the  Ameri 
can  student  of  history  will  find,  in  his  own  country,  the  aptest 
illustrations  of  the  effect  on  the  Grecian  character  of  their 
united  efforts  against  the  Persian  invaders.  The  war  of 
1776  is  the  Trojan  war  of  America  ;  it  brought  the  colonies 
into  united  action,  and  bound  them  together  as  members  of 
a  whole  ;  and  even  the  last  war  with  England,  however 
the  analogy  may  fail  in  other  respects,  had  an  effect  scarcely 
less  powerful,  in  concentrating  the  energy,  crushing  the  par 
ties,  and  raising  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  political  tone, 
on  all  sides  in  this  country,  was  comparatively  low  till  this 
crisis.  The  reciprocal  disputes  about  British  and  French 
influence  cannot  now  be  read,  by  a  highminded  American, 
without  a  blush.  It  is  since  the  peace  of  December,  1814, 
that  the  country  has  begun  to  raise  its  crest  among  the  na 
tions  ;  that  it  is  quoted,  feared,  and  courted  abroad.  We 
are  well  persuaded  that,  in  our  future  annals,  when  ages  shall 
have  illustrated  with  permanent  consequences  the  bearing 
and  effect  of  things,  the  war  of  1812  will  be  found  to  be  the 
Persian  war  of  our  country.  What  the  Persian  war  was  to 
Greece,  is  briefly  told  in  the  following  sentences* 

4  Thus  the  people  of  Hellas,  by  means  of  this  war,  appeared 
among  the  nations  in  the  splendor  of  victory.  They  were  now 
permitted  to  look  around  in  tranquil  security  ;  for  who  would  ven 
ture  to  attack  them  ?  The  eastern  world  obeyed  the  humbled  Per 
sian  ;  in  the  North,  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  not  yet  begun 
its  career  of  conquest ;  and  Italy,  still  divided  into  small  states,  did 
not  as  yet  contain  a  victorious  republic.  The  period  was  there 
fore  come,  in  which  Greece  could  unfold  all  its  youthful  vigor  ; 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts  put  forth  their  blossoms  ;  the  philosophic 

easy  to  find  one,  who  knows  more  than  twenty  by  heart.  In  the  fourth  part 
of  his  work,  Mr  Bergmann  has  given  us  a  translation  of  one  of  them,  which  is 
about  equal  in  length  to  a  rhapsody  of  Homer.  It  thus  appears  to  be  no  un 
common  thing  for  the  Calmuck  singers  to  retain  in  memory  a  poem  quite  as 
long  as  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 
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mind  contemplate  itself  in  tranquillity  ;  and  in  public  spirit,  the 
several  cities  vie  with  each  other  in  generous  competition.  A  na 
tion  does  not  need  peace  and  tranquillity,  to  become  great ;  but  it 
needs  the  consciousness,  that  it  is  possessed  of  strength  to  gain 
peace  and  tranquillity.'  p.  149. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  Grecian  States  are  next  discuss 
ed.  The  topic  is  various,  perplexed,  and  difficult  in  some 
points  to  explain.  But  Mr  Heeren  has  treated  it  with  great 
success  ;  and  the  best  read  student  will  rise  from  the  chapter 
with  instruction.  The  readers  of  Mitford  particularly  will 
feel  relieved  from  some  of  that  melancholy,  which  his  able 
work  inspires,  by  its  dark  pictures  of  the  effect  of  free  insti 
tutions.  The  Political  Economy  of  the  Greeks,  which  forms 
the  topic  of  the  tenth  chapter,  has,  since  the  publication  of 
Mr  Heeren's  work,  been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
treatise  of  uncommon  research,  by  Professor  Boeckh  of  Ber 
lin.*  Still,  however,  the  chapter  in  Mr  Heeren's  Reflections 
will  be  read  with  advantage,  even  by  those  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Mr  Boeckh.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  interesting  topics 
brought  forward  in  this  chapter.  We  should,  however,  like 
the  opinion  of  the  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston  of  the  feasa- 
bleness  of  the  usage  hinted  at,  in  the  following  passage  and 
note  appended  to  it  by  Mr  Heeren. 

c  Taxes  on  property  are  attended  with  one  great  difficulty,  that 
they  cannot  be  apportioned  out  without  a  knowledge  of  the  for 
tunes  of  each  contributor.  But  they  depend  also  more  than  any 
other  on  correctness  of  moral  sentiment,  and  on  public  spirit. 
Where  these  exist,  (and  they  can  nowhere  more  prevail,  than  in 
such  civil  communities  as  the  Grecian  states,)  there  is  no  need  of 
returns  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  be  taxed,  nor  of  any  inqui 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  state.  Confidence  is  reposed  in  the  con 
science  of  the  contributor  ;  and  examples  may  be  found  in  history, 
of  states  in  which  even  a  suspicion  of  any  insincerity  was  almost 
unheard  of.t  In  the  Grecian  cities,  at  least  in  Athens,  very  severe 
measures  were  in  the  later  periods  made  use  of  against  those,  who 
were  suspected  of  concealing  the  true  state  of  their  fortunes,  or 

*  Die  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener,  vier  Bilcher  von  August  Boeckh.  2. 
8vo. 

t  'As  in  several  of  the  late  German  imperial  towns.  The  author  is  acquaint 
ed  with  one,  in  which  the  contributions  were  thrown  into  a  box,  unexamined  ; 
and  yet  the  amount  of  the  whole  was  previously  known-,  with  almost  perfect 
exactness.' 
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whom  it  was  desired  to  vex  in  that  manner.  They  could  be  com 
pelled  to  exchange  their  property  for  the  sum  at  which  they  had 
estimated  it.  But  in  better  times,  such  measures,  though  perhaps 
permitted,  seem  never  to  have  been  usual.'  p.  208 — 209. 

The  Judicial  Institutions  and  the  Jlrmy  and  Navy  of  the 
Greeks  form  the  subjects  of  the  two  succeeding  chapters. 
For  those,  who  would  go  deeper  into  the  first,  which  is  an 
intricate  subject,  Sir  William  Jones's  Isa3us  will  prove  a  valua 
ble  source  of  information.  However  justly  we  may  com 
plain  of  the  perplexity,  which  involves  the  accounts  left  us  of 
the  Athenian  Courts,  we  venture  to  say,  that  a  foreigner 
would  sooner  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  their  organization,  than 
of  the  single  point  of  the  difference  between  the  courts  of 
Chancery  and  of  law  in  England.  The  thirteenth  chapter 
On  the  Statesmen  and  Orators  of  Greece  is  that,  which  will  be 
perused  with  most  interest  by  the  general  reader.  We  ex- 
elude  the  remarks  to  which  it  might  otherwise  give  occasion, 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  our  readers  with  the  character  of 
Demosthenes,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  following  extract. 

e  Nothing  would  be  more  superfluous,  than  the  desire  of  becom* 
ing  the  eulogist  of  that  master  in  his  art,  whom  the  united  voice  of 
so  many  centuries  has  declared  to  be  the  first ;  and  whose  worth, 
the  only  rival  whom  antiquity  placed  by  his  side,  has  described  in  a 
manner  at  once  exact,  and  equally  honorable  to  both.  We  would 
not  here  speak  of  Demosthenes  the  orator,  but  of  Demosthenes 
the  statesman ;  and  of  him  only  as  far  as  the  man,  the  orator,  and 
the  statesman  were  most  intimately  connected  in  him.  His  politi 
cal  principles  came  from  the  depths  of  his  soul ;  he  remained  true 
to  his  feelings  and  his  convictions,  amidst  all  changes  of  circum 
stances  and  all  threatening  dangers.  Hence  he  was  the  most  pow 
erful  of  orators ;  because  with  him  there  was  no  surrender  of  his 
convictions,  no  partial  compromise,  in  a  word,  no  trace  of  weak 
ness.  This  is  the  real  essence  of  his  art ;  everything  else  was  but 
secondary.  And  in  this  how  much  does  he  rise  above  Cicero ! 
And  yet  who  ever  suffered  more  severely  than  he  for  his  great 
ness  ?  Of  all  political  characters,  Demosthenes  is  the  most  sublime 
and  purest  tragic  character,  with  which  history  is  acquainted. 
When,  still  trembling  with  the  vehement  force  of  his  language,  we 
read  his  life  in  Plutarch ;  when  we  transfer  ourselves  into  his 
times  and  his  situation  ;  we  are  carried  away  by  a  deeper  interest, 
than  can  be  excited  by  any  hero  of  the  epic  muse  or  of  tragedy. 
From  his  first  appearance,  till  the  moment  when  he  swallows  poison 
in  the  temple,  we  see  him  contending  against  destiny,  which  seems 
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to  mock  him  with  malignant  cruelty.  It  throws  him  to  the  ground, 
but  never  subdues  him.  What  a  current  of  emotions  must  have 
poured  through  his  manly  breast  amidst  this  interchange  of  reviv 
ing  and  expiring  hopes.  How  natural  was  it,  that  the  lines  of 
melancholy  and  of  indignation,  such  as  we  yet  behold  in  his  bust, 
should  have  been  imprinted  on  his  severe  countenance  !  Hardly 
had  he  passed  the  years  of  youth,  when  he  appeared  in  his  own 
behalf  as  accuser  of  his  faithless  guardians  ;  from  whom,  however, 
he  was  able  to  rescue  only  a  small  part  of  his  patrimony.  In  his 
next  attempts,  insulted  by  the  multitude,  though  encouraged  by  a 
few  who  anticipated  his  future  greatness,  he  supported  an  obstinate 
contest  with  himself,  till  he  gained  the  victory  over  his  own  nature. 
He  now  appeared  once  more  as  an  accuser  in  public  prosecutions, 
before  he  ventured  to  speak  on  the  affairs  of  the  state.  But  in  the 
very  first  of  his  public  speeches  we  see  the  independent  statesman, 
who  not  dazzled  by  a  splendid  project,  opposes  a  vast  undertak 
ing.  When  Philip  soon  after  displayed  his  designs  against  Greece, 
by  his  interference  in  the  Phocian  war,  he  for  the  first  time  ap 
peared  against  that  monarch  in  his  first  Philippic  oration.  From 
this  period  he  had  found  the  great  business  of  his  life.  Sometimes 
as  counsellor,  sometimes  as  accuser,  sometimes  as  ambassador,  he 
protected  the  independence  of  his  country  against  the  Macedonian 
policy.  Splendid  success  seemed  at  first  to  reward  his  exertions. 
He  had  already  won  a  number  of  states  for  Athens  ;  when  Philip 
invaded  Greece,  he  had  already  succeeded  not  only  in  gaining  over 
the  Thebans,  but  in  kindling  their  enthusiasm ;  when  the  day  of 
Chaeronea  dashed  his  hopes  to  the  earth.  But  he  courageously 
declares  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  still  does  not  repent 
of  the  counsels  which  he  had  given. 

<  An  unexpected  incident  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  things. 
Philip  falls  the  victim  of  as  sassination ;  and  a  youth,  who  as  yet  is 
but  little  known,  is  his  successor.  Immediately  Demosthenes  insti 
tutes  a  second  alliance  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  Alexander  suddenly  ap 
pears  before  Thebes  ;  the  terrible  vengeance,  which  he  here  takes, 
instantly  destroys  the  league  ;  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  and  several 
of  their  supporters,  are  required  to  be  delivered  up ;  but  Demades  is 
at  that  time  able  to  settle  the  difficulty  and  to  appease  the  king.  His 
strength  was  therefore  enfeebled,  as  Alexander  departed  for  Asia ;  he 
begins  to  raise  his  head  once  more,  when  Sparta  attempts  to  throw  off 
the  yoke ;  but  under  Antipater  he  is  overpowered.  Yet  it  was  about 
this  very  time,  that  by  the  most  celebrated  of  his  discourses  he 
gained  the  victory  over  the  most  eloquent  of  his  adversaries ;  and 
JEschines  was  forced  to  depart  from  Athens.  But  this  seems  only 
to  have  the  more  embittered  his  enemies,  the  leaders  of  the  Mace 
donian  party  ;  and  they  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  preparing 
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his  downfall.  When  Harpalus,  a  fugitive  from  the  army  of  Alex 
ander,  came  with  his  treasures  to  Athens,  and  the  question  arose, 
whether  he  could  be  permitted  to  remain  there,  Demosthenes  was 
accused  of  having  been  corrupted  by  his  money,  at  least  to  be  si 
lent.  This  was  sufficient  to  procure  the  imposition  of  a  fine  ;  and 
as  this  was  not  paid,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  From  thence  he 
succeeded  in  escaping ;  but  to  the  man  who  lived  only  for  his 
country,  exile  was  no  less  an  evil  than  imprisonment.  He  resided 
for  the  most  part  in  ^Egina  and  at  Trcezen,  from  whence  he  looked 
with  moist  eyes  towards  the  neighboring  Attica.  Suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  a  new  ray  of  light  broke  through  the  clouds.  Tidings 
were  brought,  that  Alexander  was  dead.  The  moment  of  deliver 
ance  seemed  at  hand ;  the  excitement  pervaded  every  Grecian 
state  ;  the  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians  passed  through  the  cities ; 
Demosthenes  joined  himself  to  the  number,  and  exerted  all  his 
eloquence  and  power  to  unite  them  against  Macedonia. 

6  In  requital  for  such  services,  the  people  decreed  his  return  ;  and 
years  of  sufferings  were  at  last  followed  by  a  day  of  exalted  compen 
sation.  A  galley  was  sent  to  ^Egina  to  bring  back  the  advocate  of 
liberty.  All  Athens  was  in  motion ;  no  magistrate,  no  priest  remain 
ed  in  the  city,  when  it  was  reported  that  Demosthenes  was  advanc 
ing  from  the  Pirseeus.  Overpowered  by  his  feelings,  he  extended  his 
arms  and  declared  himself  happier  than  Alcibiades  ;  for  his  coun 
trymen  had  recalled  him,  not  by  compulsion,  but  from  choice.  It 
was  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  sun,  which  still  darker  clouds 
were  soon  to  conceal.  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  victorious ; 
and  with  them  the  Macedonian  party  in  Athens ;  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  were  numbered  among  the  accused,  and  at  the  in 
stigation  of  Demades  were  condemned  to  die.  They  had  already 
withdrawn  in  secret  from  the  city;  but  where  could  they  find  a 
place  of  refuge  ?  Hyperides  with  two  others  took  refuge  in  ^Egina 
in  the  temple  of  Ajax.  In  vain  !  they  were  torn  away,  dragged 
before  Antipater,  and  executed.  Demosthenes  had  escaped  to  the 
island  Calauria  in  the  vicinity  of  Trcezen  ;  and  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune.  It  was  to  no  purpose,  that  Archias,  the  satel 
lite  of  Antipater,  urged  him  to  surrender  himself  under  promise  of 
pardon.  He  pretended  he  wished  to  write  something;  bit  the 
quill,  and  swallowed  the  poison  contained  in  it.  He  then  veiled 
himself,  reclining  his  head  backwards,  till  he  felt  the  operation  of 
the  poison.  "  O  Neptune  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  they  have  defiled 
thy  temple  ;  but  honoring  thee,  I  will  leave  it  while  yet  living." 
But  he  sank  before  the  altar,  and  a  sudden  death  separated  him 
from  a  world,  which,  after  the  fall  of  his  country,  contained  no  hap 
piness  for  him.  Where  shall  we  find  a  character  of  more  gran 
deur  and  purity  than  that  of  Demosthenes  ?7  pp.  275 — 281* 
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The  three  remaining  chapters  treat  of  the  Sciences  in  Con 
nexion  with  the  State,  the  Arts  in  Connexion  with  the  State, 
and  the  Causes  of  the  Fall  of  Greece.  They  are  all  filled 
with  ingenious  and  learned  observations,  and  leave  a  most 
lively  impression  on  the  reader's  mind.  The  character  of 
Thucydides  is  beautifully  drawn,  but  we  must  refer  to  the 
volume  itself  for  that  and  several  other  admirable  sketches. 

Mr  Bancroft  deserves  the  public  thanks  for  translating  this 
volume.  He  has  observed,  in  the  preface,  that  the  transla 
tor's  task  is  an  humble  one.  It  may  be  made  so  ;  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  so.  This  translation  implies  a  command,  not 
only  of  the  German  language,  such  as  few  possess,  but  an 
accomplishment  of  still  greater  value,  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  English  tongue.  Nor  could  it  have  been  executed,  but 
by  a  person  conversant  with  the  large  range  of  classical  learn 
ing,  which  the  work  embraces.  To  make  a  translation  of 
such  a  work,  and  as  this  is  made,  is  no  humble  exploit.  We 
should  be  much  rejoiced,  and  think  it  auspicious  of  good  to 
the  literature  of  the  country,  if  Mr  Bancroft  should  be  induc 
ed,  by  the  reception  of  this  volume,  to  translate  the  rest. 
The  whole  would  form  a  treatise  on  antiquity  different  from 
any,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  better  calculated, 
than  any  other,  to  give  to  general  readers  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  institutions  of  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  Carthage,  and  the 
other  nations,  which  are  described  by  Mr  Heeren. 

This  gentleman  holds  a  place,  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
professors  at  Gottingen,  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  German 
writers  of  the  present  day,  is  a  correspondent  of  the  National 
Institute  of  France,  and  worthy  of  the  fame  which  he  enjoys  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  does  America  credit  that  she  has  made 
to  English  literature  the  accession  of  a  volume  like  this  ;  and 
we  venture  to  say,  that  the  circulation  among  us  of  the  whole 
of  Mr  Heeren's  '  Reflections,'  would  visibly  elevate  the  stand 
ard  of  knowledge,  in  the  interesting  department  to  which  it 
belongs.  No  one  in  the  country  is  better  qualified  for  the 
enterprise  than  Mr  Bancroft,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  be 
permitted  to  regard  this  volume,  as  a  partial  pledge  that  he 
will  undertake  it. 
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ART.  XXIV.— MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

1.  Moore's  Annals  of  the  Town  of  Concord. — From  this  pam 
phlet  we  have  received  much  instruction  and  entertainment.     In 
connexion  with  its  immediate  object  it  embraces  many  collateral 
facts  relating  to  the  history  of  New  England,  which  are  important 
and  interesting.     The  township  now  called  Concord,  and  the  seat 
of  government  in  New  Hampshire,  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Penacook  Indians.      The  lands  in  that  place  and  vicinity  were 
first  explored  about  the  year  1720,  by  Mr  Eastman  and  other  per 
sons  from  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.     These  persons  petitioned  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  on  the  next  year,  for  a  grant  of 
lands  at  Penacook,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  an  appropria 
tion  till  1725.     The  year  following  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  to  survey  the  tract,  and  the  settlers  took  possession. 
It  was  called  the  plantation  of  Penacook  till  1733,  when  it  receiv 
ed  the  name  of  Rumford  ;  nor  was  it  till  1765  that  it  received  a 
charter  as  the  town  of   Concord,  from  the  government  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  principal  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  settlement  are 
brought  together  with  much  judgment  by  Mr  Moore.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  differences  between  the  governments  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  respecting  jurisdiction  over  this  settlement,  the 
petitions  to  the  king,  and  references  to  commissioners.  He  relates  the 
remarkable  incidents  of  the  Indian  wars.  At  some  times  the  inhabit 
ants  attended  worship  on  the  Sabbath  armed.  The  biographical  no 
tices  are  particularly  full  and  valuable ;  nor  is  any  one  more  striking 
than  that  of  the  venerable  Mr  Walker,  who  graduated  at  Har 
vard  College  in  1725,  and  five  years  after  settled  in  the  wilderness 
of  Penacook,  as  minister  of  the  people  there,  who  gave  him  a  unan 
imous  invitation,  with  a  stipulated  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  two  pounds  yearly  increase,  till  it  should  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Mr  Walker  continued  pastor  of  the 
same  people  fifty  two  years,  and  died  1782,  aged  76.  He  was 
three  times  in  England,  as  an  agent  for  the  concerns  of  the  settle 
ment,  and  was  much  noticed  and  befriended  by  Lord  Mansfield. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  and  engaged 
with  much  ardor  in  the  American  cause.  Several  persons  are 
mentioned  in  this  historical  sketch,  who  evinced  heroism,  firmness, 
and  virtues  worthy  to  be  recorded  and  remembered.  For  a  Me 
moir  of  the  Penacook  Indians  contained  in  the  work,  Mr  Moore 
acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  Mr  John  Farmer. 

2.  President  Humphrey's  Address. — President  Humphrey  opens 
his  Address  with  an  appropriate  eulogy  on  his  predecessor,  Dr 
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Moore,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  eminent  virtues,  and  especially 
of  his  zeal  and  energy  in  founding  the  Institution  at  Amherst.  The 
main  topics  of  his  discourse,  however,  turn  on  the  advantages  and 
some  of  the  means  of  education.  He  arranges  his  subject  under 
three  heads,  arid  considers  education  as  it  relates  to  physical,  in 
tellectual,  and  moral  improvement,  in  which  he  *  includes  all  that 
is  requisite  for  a  sound  and  healthy  body,  a  vigorous  and  well 
stored  mind,  and  a  good  heart.'  In  discussing  these  topics  in  their 
order,  he  throws  out  valuable  hints,  and  discovers  a  mind  accustom 
ed  to  varied  and  strong  reflection,  prone  to  observe  the  nicer  shades 
of  human  relations,  and  abounding  in  the  useful  treasures  of  know 
ledge.  The  whole  performance  breathes  a  benevolent  spirit,  and 
manifests  on  the  part  of  the  author  a  serious  and  lively  interest  in 
his  subject. 

There  are  a  few  imperfections  of  style,  which  we  should  not 
have  expected.  The  ornament  is  profuse,  and  sometimes  gaudy  ; 
and  this  is  occasionally  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  contrast 
of  undignified  language.  Urging  on  the  student  the  necessity  of 
industrious  labor,  the  author  observes,  e  It  is  his  own  application 
that  is  to  give  him  distinction  ;  it  is  climbing  the  hill  of  science  by 
dint  of  effort  and  perseverance,  and  not  being  carried  up  on  other 
men's  shoulders.  Let  every  youth,  therefore,  early  settle  it  in  his 
mind,  that  if  he  would  ever  be  anything,  he  has  got  to  make  him 
self.'  Again,  after  a  series  of  very  good  remarks  on  the  empirics, 
who  profess  to  teach  every  branch  of  knowledge  in  a  few  lessons 
or  lectures,  he  adds,  i  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  a  great 
part  of  what  is  pompously  styled  lecturing  upon  natural  philoso 
phy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  history,  mnemonics,  and  the  like,  the 
most  arrant  quackery,  that  ever  disgraced  the  records  of  learning  in 
New  England  ;  it  is  the  mere  froth,  sediment,  or,  shall  I  not  rather 
say,  it  is  the  sulphurated  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  of  science 
and  literature.'  Few,  we  suppose,  will  commend  either  the  ele 
gance  or  rhetoric  of  these  passages. 

The  Institution  at  Amherst  now  contains  128  students.  From 
an  Address  to  the  public  recently  sent  out  by  the  trustees,  it  ap 
pears  that  there  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  two 
brick  buildings,  each  100  feet  long,  and  four  stories  high,  a  presi 
dent's  house,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  about  1500 
volumes.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  not  as  yet  granted 
a  charter  to  this  Institution,  owing  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  has  prevailed  respecting  the  necessity  of  another  college  in 
the  state.  The  trustees  say,  in  their  late  appeal  to  the  public,  that 
( the  interest  and  honor  of  the  state  demand  it.'  This  may  at  least 
be  doubted.  But  for  ourselves  we  have  no  doubt,  that,  on  other 
grounds  stated  by  the  trustees,  the  institution  justly  claims  the  pri 
vileges  of  a  charter.  It  is  enough,  in  our  opinion,  that  '  in  every 
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thing  but  in  law,  and  in  name,  there  is  already  a  college  at  Ani- 
herst.'  Giving  a  charter  is  a  mere  form  ;  it  will  neither  make  nor 
destroy  ;  it  will  add  facilities,  but  they  are  facilities  granted  for 
purposes  acknowledged  to  be  good.  Besides,  where  so  many  ex 
ertions  have  been  made  by  individuals,  and  where  so  much  has 
already  been  accomplished  without  legislative  countenance,  it  is  no 
more  than  a  just  reward  of  enterprise  to  render  such  nominal  aids, 
as  other  institutions  enjoy,  which  have  not  done  more,  if  as  much, 
at  the  same  stage  of  their  existence,  to  deserve  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  apprehend  no  danger  to  the  interests  of  learning 
from  rivalry ;  if  a  body  of  spirited  individuals  will  erect  an  institu 
tion,  and  strengthen  it  by  respectable  endowments,  they  ought  to 
be  encouraged.  Let  others  do  more,  and  they  should  have  more 
encouragement ;  if  they  do  less,  they  deserve  less,  and  should  re 
ceive  less.  No  harm  can  result  from  a  competition  like  this  ;  it 
accords  with  the  spirit  of  all  our  institutions,  of  our  free  govern 
ment,  of  our  national  habits,  and  we  should  be  sorry  ever  to  see 
this  spirit  damped  or  perverted. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.* — These  Notes    are 
wholly  of  a  critical  nature,  drawn  up,  as  the  author  tells  us,  to  as 
sist  him  in  his  private  lectures  to  his  classes,  and  to  afford  some 
facilities  to  the  students  in  their  attempts  to  attain  a  critical  know 
ledge  of  the  Scriptures.     They  are  preceded  by  an  introductory 
essay,  consisting  of  a  translation  of  Koppe's  Prolegomena  to  the 
Romans ;  and  at  the  end  is  added  another  essay,  addressed  to  theo 
logical  students,  and  intended  principally  for  those  of  the  Protes 
tant  Episcopal    Church.      The    Notes  themselves   are  chiefly  a 
compilation  from  various  critical  writers  of  eminence,  selected  and 
combined  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  author.     The  names, 
to  which  we  find  most  frequent  reference,  are  Koppe,  Schleusner, 
Rosenmuller,  Kuinoel,  Ammon,  Storr,  Ernesti,  Dathe,  Doederlein, 
Wetstein,  Locke,  Whitby,  Macknight.     From  this  list  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  author  has  ascended  to  high  sources  ;    and  we  shall 
think  it  a  favorable  omen  to  the  cause  of  biblical  inquiry,  if  it  shall 
prove,  that  the  public  taste  is  sufficiently  prepared  to  relish  works 
of   so  purely  critical  a  cast,  as  this  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Turner. 

4.  Bigelow's  Address  before  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society. 
— The  author  assumes  two  positions,  which  he  attempts  to  esta 
blish.     The  first  is,  that  i  a  state  of  peace  is  the  most  fitted  to  be 
the  natural  and  permanent  condition  of  man.'     This  point  he  ar- 

*  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  intended  for  Students  in  Theology, 
and  others,  who  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Originals.  By  Samuel  H.  Turner. 
Svo.  pp.  120.  New  York,  1824. 
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gues  forcibly  ;  he  draws  his  reasons  from  the  harmony  of  nature, 
from  the  influence  of  war  to  promote  the  growth  of  vice,  kindle  the 
worst  passions,  repress  industry  and  enterprise,  unsettle  the  foun 
dations  of  social  order,  and  barbarise  mankind ;  whereas,  peace 
softens  and  subdues,  it  cements  the  social  compact,  makes  the 
flame  of  love  burn  brightly  in  the  human  heart,  sets  up  the  only 
solid  pillars  of  civil  government,  gives  encouragement  for  the  intel 
lect  to  expand,  the  affections  to  bloom  and  flourish,  and  so  refines 
and  strengthens  the  principles  and  powers  of  man,  so  controls  his 
circumstances  and  relations,  and  so  modifies  the  condition  of  his 
being,  as  to  conduct  him  in  the  surest  road  to  improvement  and 
happiness.  Thus  it  is  that  peace  is  suited  to  the  permanent  state 
of  man.  The  notion,  which  fills  the  heads  of  so  many  persons, 
that  war  is  necessary,  the  author  calls  a  <  great  and  wretched  de 
lusion,'  and  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  fantasies  of  that  erratic  and 
dreaming  race  of  philosophers,  who  hold  that  man  in  a  state  of  na 
ture  has  an  appetency  to  molest  and  destroy  his  kind. 

The  author's  other  position  is,  that  ( there  are  indications  that 
peace  will  in  fact  universally  prevail,  and  become  the  condition  of 
mankind  at  large.'  In  this  we  suspect  he  is  more  sanguine  than 
sound.  We  have  not  the  vision  to  see  such  indications,  even  with 
the  optical  aids,  which  the  author  has  lent  us.  He  talks  well  of 
the  influence  of  good  governments,  the  reclaiming  power  of  free 
institutions,  the  strong  arm  of  public  opinion,  the  progress  of  mind, 
of  light,  truth,  principle,  the  advancement  in  useful  arts,  the  gain 
ing  strength  of  reason  over  passion,  of  knowledge  over  ignorance, 
and  of  a  pure  religion  over  superstition  ;  but,  after  all,  we  do  not 
perceive,  that  he  advances  a  single  step  towards  the  point  of  show 
ing,  that  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  are  not  just  as  ready  at  this  mo 
ment  to  add  fuel  to  the  fires  of  war,  when  their  interest  or  ambi 
tion  prompts  them,  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago,  or  that 
their  dependants  are  not  as  ready  as  they  ever  were  to  follow,  and 
slay,  and  devour,  at  their  command.  Happy  will  the  day  be  when 
the  author's  bright  pictures  of  peace  and  brotherly  love  shall  be 
permanently  drawn  on  the  broad  canvass  of  human  society,  yet 
we  have  a  strong  apprehension,  that,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  many 
a  one  in  the  coming  ages  of  time  will  have  occasion  to  say  with 
the  poet, 

But,  och  !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear  ! 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear. 

We  will  only  add,  that  Mr  Bigelow's  Address  deserves  much  praise 
for  its  spirited  style  and  manner,  and  for  the  benevolent  zeal  with 
which  he  pleads  the  great  cause  of  peace  and  humanity. 
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5.  Tilletfs  Key.*— The  long  title  to  this  work  has  the  air  of 
boasting  and  pretence ;  it  is  always  better  to  promise  little  and  do 
much,  than  to  put  forth  a  flourish  of  great  things,  and  run  the  hazard 
of  a  failure.     We  have  not  yet  seen  enough  of  the  author's  doings, 
however, to  feel  ourselves  qualified  to  judge  in  what  manner  his  task 
will  in  the  end  be  executed.    The  first  part  only  has  been  published. 
He  says, i  should  this  meet  with  sufficient  patronage,  a  second  num 
ber,  now  in  forwardness,  will  be  published,  giving  the  application  of 
the  rules  here  laid  down,  to  the  solution  of  every  description  of  equa 
tions  that  has  been  proposed  by  the  most  popular  authors,  and  a 
number  of  others  that  are  thought  to  be  original ;  also,  an  entirely 
new  method  of  solving  cubic  equations  of  different  dimensions ;  and 
a  third  number  will  give  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry.' 
The  present  number  is  devoted  to  quadratic  equations,  embracing  a 
much  larger  variety  of  cases,  rules,  and  examples,  than  is  usual  in 
treatises  of  this  sort,  and  arranged  in  what  the  author  conceives  a 
new  method. 

We  fear  he  has  in  some  slight  degree  committed  the  fault,  which 
he  imputes  to  his  predecessors,  when  he  observes, f  it  would  appear 
that  nearly  all  the  gentlemen,  who  have  written  on  this  science, 
have  been  more  desirous  to  exhibit  their  own  ingenuity  and  erudi 
tion  to  those,  who  were  in  some  measure  familiar  with  the  science, 
than  to  instruct  the  mere  tyro.'  It  may  be  so,  but  we  have  suspi 
cions,  that  Mr  Tillet  has  hardly  been  more  successful,  than  those 
who  have  gone  before  him,  in  simplifying  his  subject,  and  that  few 
tyros,  by  the  aid  of  their  own  wits  alone,  will  be  much  the  wiser 
for  the  aphorisms  and  rules,  wliich  he  makes  the  groundwork  of  his 
first  number. 

6.  Address  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Greeks .f — The  Orator  be 
gins  his  Address  with  the  downfall  of  Grecian  liberty,  when  the 
great  city  of  Constantine  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Saracens. 
The  following  paragraph,  with  which  he  commences,  will  show 
that  he  enters  boldly  on  his  subject,  and  will  present  our  readers 
with  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  and  the  general  tone  of  his  per 
formance. 

*  A  New  Key  to  the  Exact  Sciences  ;  or  a  New  and  Practical  Theory,  by 
which  Mathematical  Problems  or  Algebraic  Equations  of  almost  every  Descrip 
tion  can  be  solved  with  Accuracy,  and  with  greater  Facility  and  Simplicity, 
than  they  can  be  by  any  Method  that  has  yet  been  given  by  any  othe>r  Author ; 
in  which  are  also  introduced  a  Variety  of  Useful  and  Interesting  Problems, 
that  have  never  before  been  proposed,  and  which  it  is  believed  cannot  be  solv 
ed  by  any  Methods  except  those  here  laid  down.  By  Francis  Tillett.  Win 
chester,  Va.  8vo.  pp.  64. 

t  An  Address  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Greeks,  delivered  in  Newark,  New  Jer 
sey,  Jan.  13,  1824.  By  William  W.  Miller,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  23.  Newark.  W. 
Tuttle  &  Co. 
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6  It  was  midnight  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  when  the 
Moslem  king,  Mahomet  the  second,  started  from  his  couch  ;  his 
sleep  had  been  troubled  ;  restless  ambition  was  stirring  in  his  soul. 
Before  him  was  the  ancient  Byzantium,  the  last  hold  of  Roman  and 
Grecian  Empire.  Near  him  were  encamped  his  turbaned  legions, 
and  over  him  was  seen  the  crescent  of  the  Prophet.  Lala  !  Lala  ! 
he  cried ;  and  anon  appeared  before  him  his  prime  vizier,  and 
with  all  the  meanness  of  eastern  adulation,  he  prostrated  himself 
before  the  monarch.  Constantinople  must  be  mine,  was  the 
Moslem's  brief  address.' 

The  orator  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  Moslem  took  the  city, 
in  spite  of  the  brave  resistance  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Palae- 
ogelus.  '  This  was  an  expiring  effort  of  the  valor  of  Greece,  the 
last  gleam  of  her  ancient  glory  ;  it  cast  a  ray  of  light  across  the 
night  of  her  destruction  ;  but,  alas,  it  was  a  momentary  gleam.' 
<  The  crescent  of  the  Prophet  was  displayed  on  the  dome  of"  St  So 
phia,'  and  here  was  an  end  of  the  liberty  of  Greece.  From  this 
point  the  speaker  takes  us  back  to  Xerxes,  and  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae,  to  Greece  under  the  Romans,  to  Rome  herself,  when 
*  that  bold  barbarian,  Aleric  the  Goth,  crossed  her  plains  with  all 
the  rapidity  and  fiery  wrath  of  a  meteor,  to  give  her  a  prelibation 
of  that  bitter  cup,  which  she  has  since  drained  to  the  very  dregs.' 
And  then  we  come  to  the  times,  when  '  the  Dervis  muttered  his 
ejaculations  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,'  and  when  '  the  Turk  re 
clined  in  listless  stupidity  in  the  groves  of  Academus,  and  under 
the  shades  of  Parnassus.'  Thus  are  opened  to  us  the  varied  for 
tunes  of  that  ill  fated  country,  till  we  arrive  step  by  step  at  the 
horrors  of  Scio,  where  i  the  tragic  truth  baffles  the  power  of  fancy, 
and  she  returns  exhausted  as  often  as  she  essays  its  representation.' 
After  these  historical  sketches,  accompanied  with  descriptions  of 
the  sufferings  of  Greece  under  a  degrading  and  unprincipled  tyran 
ny,  and  with  eulogies  on  her  bold  efforts  to  shake  off  her  galling 
chains,  and  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  the  author  closes  with  mov 
ing  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  generosity  of  tlie  Amercan  public, 
in  aiding  a  cause  so  righteous  in  its  nature,  and  so  noble  in  its  ob 
jects,  as  that  of  Grecian  emancipation. 

7.  Undine.* — The  elegant  literature  of  one  nation  cannot  easily 
become  popular  with  another.  Works  of  science,  wherever  they  ori 
ginally  appear,  have  an  equal  interest  for  all  minds  engaged  in  the 
studies  of  which  they  respectively  treat ;  but  works  of  fiction  are 
more  peculiarly  natives  of  the  clime  in  which  they  are  produced,  and 
need  to  be  protected  and  cherished  by  local,  or  national  supersti 
tions,  tastes,  and  manners. 

*  Undine,  a  Tale  from  the  German.     12mo.    Philadelphia,  1824.. 
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Yet  the  tale  of  Undine,  which  is  considered  by  the  Germans  as  an 
ornament  of  their  light  literature,  may  give  pleasure  to  any,  who  are 
willing  to  be  pleased  by  a  consistent,  though  fanciful  narration.  In 
reading  this  little  fiction,  we  have  been  content  to  receive  gratifica 
tion  without  attempting  to  analyze  its  causes.  The  translation  is 
true  to  the  original,  and  has  obviously  been  made  by  one  familiar 
with  the  German  literature  and  language.  Part  of  the  object  of 
the  book  may  have  been  to  puzzle  reviewers ;  for  there  is  neither 
name  nor  preface  to  indicate  the  author  of  the  translation.  This 
is  certainly  very  modest,  and  would  seem  to  justify  an  inference, 
that  it  had  been  made  by  some  one,  unambitious  of  literary  dis 
tinction,  and  yet  willing  to  employ  moments  of  leisure  in  multiply 
ing  the  sources  of  literary  pleasure. 

8.  Letter  on  the  Tariff.* — This  is  a  powerful  and  eloquent 
declamation  on  the  subject  of  the  changes  now  proposed  in  the 
Revenue  Laws  of  the  country.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  show  the 
effect  these  changes  will  have  on  the  southern  and  western  states ; 
that,  while  the  valle}^  of  the  Mississippi,  as  an  essentially  agricultur 
al  territory  cannot  be  ultimately  benefited  by  a  system  of  bounties 
on  manufactures,  all  south  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  openly  sacri 
ficed  to  it,  at  once  and  forever.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
its  spirit  and  manner. 

e  Throughout  the  whole  Western  Country,  every  man  is  a  farm 
er,  and  every  man  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  merchant.  They  stand 
arrayed,  then,  in  a  double  capacity  against  a  system,  which  on  its 
front  is  opposed  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  ;  a 
system  which  proposes  to  feed  an  insatiable  appetite  upon  those 
interests ;  which  pounces  upon  the  rich  banquet  that  nature  has 
spread  before  them,  and  will  defile  what  it  cannot  devour : 


foedissima  ventris 


Proluvics,  uncae  que  manus,  et  pallida  semper 
Ora  fame. 

I  cannot  but  regard  the  whole  Western  States  as  inseparably  com 
bined  with  the  Southern,  on  the  subject  of  the  Tariff.  The  prima 
ry  interest  of  each  is  agricultural,  and  each  depends  upon  a  free 
commerce  for  its  wealth  ;  our  sources  of  prosperity  are  the  same  ; 
our  losses  will  be  the  same.' 

(  There  is  no  question  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  Tariff  on  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  growing  states,  and  no  attempt  to  disguise  it. 
It  is  open,  undisguised  war  upon  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and 

*  A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  James  Brown,  Senator  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  on  the  Tariff.  By  an  Inhabitant  of  the  South.  Washington, 
1823.  8vo.  pp.  26. 
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South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  half  of  Ten 
nessee.  They  are  to  be  sacrificed  without  measure  or  mercy ;  no 
compromise  to  comfort  them  ;  no  diplomacy,  no  temporising,  no 
promises  of  admission  into  the  copartnership  of  robbing ;  but  open, 
naked,  and  undisguised  force.  They  are  to  be  passed  under  the 
yoke ;  to  become  the  vassals  of  the  cotton  spinners ;  the  slaves  of 
the  woollen  weavers.  Every  owner  of  a  manufacturing  establish 
ment  will  have  as  many  cities  for  his  tributaries,  as  the  barbarian 
king  gave  to  Themistocles ;  and  from  his  clattering  castles  of  looms 
and  spinning  jennies,  will  levy  his  exactions  upon  as  wide  a  terri 
tory,  create  as  much  dismay,  and  perpetrate  as  much  tyranny,  as 
ever  did  the  most  determined  lifter  of  black  mail.' 

There  is  very  little  show  of  Statistics,  and  not  much  direct  or 
formal  argument,  in  any  part  of  this  pamphlet ;  but  two  or  three 
strong  points  are  taken  and  strongly  presented  ;  and  the  whole  is 
sustained  by  a  vigorous  declamation,  rich  in  happy  allusions  to  the 
classics,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  yet  not  at  all  overburden 
ed  with  ornament. 

9-  Plan  of  the  City  of  Baltimore.* — This  map  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  finished  specimens  of  topographical  drawing, 
which  we  have  ever  seen.  In  size  it  is  about  five  feet  by  four, 
and  embraces  the  entire  city  of  Baltimore,  as  extended  by  a  recent 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland.  All  the  streets,  the  harbor, 
and  wharves,  and  every  remarkable  point  in  the  city  are  accurate 
ly  delineated.  It  contains  also  a  view  of  Baltimore  in  1752,  when 
it  was  a  village  with  about  300  inhabitants ;  and  another  view 
taken  in  1822,  when  its  population  was  64,000.  It  is  moreover 
ornamented  with  a  drawing  of  the  elegant  and  classical  Battle 
Monument,  erected  in  the  central  square  of  the  city,  in  memory  of 
the  brave  men,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  North  Point,  September 
12th?  1814;  and  also  of  the  Washington  Monument  now  erecting 
in  Howard's  Park.  The  borders  of  the  map  contain  finely  exe 
cuted  drawings  of  thirty  five  of  the  principal  public  edifices  in 
the  city ;  and  it  is  but  scanty  justice  to  say,  that  in  this  respect,  no 
city  in  the  union  can  exhibit  so  many  evidences  of  taste,  enterprise, 
and  public  spirit.  The  Exchange  alone  would  do  honor  to  a  nation, 
and  the  specimens  of  Godefroy's  genius  as  an  architect  certainly 
have  no  parallel  in  this  country.  The  present  map  is  in  all  re 
spects  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  is  equally  credit 
able  to  the  talents  and  taste  of  Mr  Poppleton,  to  the  zeal  of  the 
commissioners,  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  by  whose  encour 
agement  it  has  been  published. 

*  Plan  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  as  enlarged  and  drawn  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland.  By 
T.  H.  Poppleton.  Baltimore,  1823. 
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10.  Memorials  of  Columbus.* — This  curious  volume  was  lately 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Genoa,  and  issued  a  few  months  ago 
from  the  English  press.  About  two  thirds  of  the  volume  are  made 
up  of  Documents  consisting  of  Letters,  Privileges,  Notes,  and  other 
Writings  of  Columbus,  the  original  Grants  and  Charters  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain  to  him,  their  Letters  Patent,  Warrants, 
and  Licences,  and  other  Official  Papers,  illustrating  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  Life  of  Columbus.  The  first  third  of  the  book 
comprises  a  Historical  Memoir  of  the  great  Navigator,  by  D.  Gio. 
Batista  Spotorno,  Professor  of  Eloquence,  and  Doctor  in  Philosophy 
and  the  Arts  in  the  Royal  University  of  Genoa.  The  following 
account  of  the  Manuscript  Book,  from  which  these  Documents  are 
printed,  will  show  the  grounds  of  their  authenticity,  and  the  man 
ner  in  which  they  were  obtained. 

'  This  Manuscript,'  says  Mr  Spotorno,  {  with  another  exactly 
similar,  was  sent  by  Columbus,  by  means  of  Francisco  de  Rivarolo, 
to  his  confidential  friend  Nicolo  Oderigo,  with  instructions  to  de 
posit  it  in  a  place  of  safe  custody,  and  to  send  notice  thereof  to  his 
eldest  son,  Don  Diego.  This  caution  is  another  proof,  that  Colum 
bus  had  not  given  up  the  idea  of  returning  to  his  mother  country, 
with  the  whole  or  part  of  his  family  ;  and  on  that  account  he  was 
anxious  that  his  son  should  know  in  what  place  the  Documents  of 
his  father  were  deposited.  Whatever  might  be  the  reason,  it  ap 
pears  that  Oderigo  kept  both  the  Manuscripts  in  his  own  posses 
sion,  to  one  of  which  (and  it  is  the  one  from  which  our  transcript 
has  been  made)  were  added  the  two  autograph  letters  of  Columbus, 
and  subsequently  the  letter  of  Philip  II  to  Ottaviano  Oderigo,  on 
his  being  elected  Doge  of  Venice.  Lorenzo  Oderigo  considered 
himself  to  be  rendering  a  service  to  his  country,  by  making  it  a 
present  of  both  Manuscripts,  an  acknowledgment  of  which  is  given 
in  the  gracious  decree  of  the  most  Serene  College,  of  the  10th  of 
January,  1670,  as  we  read  in  the  memorandum  written  on  the 
back  of  the  first  leaf  of  our  Manuscript. 

'  In  the  civil  and  military  disturbances  of  later  times,  the  secret 
archives  of  the  Genoese  Government  underwent  many  vicissitudes  ; 
one  of  the  two  Manuscripts  was  taken  from  Genoa  to  Paris ;  and 
up  to  the  29th  of  January,  1821,  it  had  not  been  restored  to  the 
government  of  our  august  sovereign,  as  the  most  illustrious  syndics 
of  Genoa  were  informed  by  a  letter  from  his  Excellency  Count 
Galiani  Napione.  The  other  Manuscript,  which  was  believed  to 
be  lost,  reappeared  after  the  death  of  the  Senator,  Count  Miche- 

*  Memorials  of  Columbus  ;  or  a  Collection  of  Authentic  Documents  of  that 
celebrated  Navigator,  now  first  published  from  the  original  Manuscripts,  by 
order  of  the  Decurions  of  Genoa  ;  preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Dis-. 
coveries.  Translated  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  1  vol.  8vo. 
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langelo  Cambiasi.  The  valuable  library  of  this  nobleman  having 
been  advertised  for  sale  by  auction,  in  the  month  of  July,  1816, 
there  was  found  in  the  catalogue,  at  No.  1922,  Codice  de9  Privilegj 
del  Colombo.  The  Decurions  of  the  city,  being  exceedingly  anxious 
to  purchase  a  monument  so  interesting  to  the  glory  of  the  Genoese, 
prevailed  upon  the  executors  of  Cambiasi  to  suspend  the  sale  of  it, 
till  the  king's  pleasure  was  known  on  the  representation  they  had 
made  on  the  subject  to  his  Majesty.  The  king's  orders  were,  that 
it  should  be  sent  to  Turin,  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
court.  Count  Carbonara,  first  President  of  the  Royal  Senate  of 
Genoa,  was  instructed  to  do  this  without  delay,  in  a  letter  of  the 
17th  of  March,  1817,  from  Count  Borgarelli,  then  first  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  interior. 

(  The  wish  of  the  Decurions  of  Genoa  was  subsequently  grati 
fied,  as  his  Majesty,  having  had  a  most  accurate  copy  of  the 
Manuscript  made  at  Turin,  and  deposited  in  the  court  archives, 
was  graciously  pleased  to  give  up  the  original  to  the  Genoese.  On 
the  29th  of  January,  1821,  it  was  transmitted  by  Signor  Cav. 
Nicolo  Solari,  counsellor  of  his  Majesty,  to  MM.  the  Marquis  Gi- 
rolano  Cattanio,  and  advocate  Matteo  Molfino,  at  that  time  syn 
dics  ;  to  whom  was  subsequently  entrusted  the  charge  of  erecting 
a  monument,  and  of  publishing  the  Manuscript  itself,  along  with  a 
translation,  which  is  now  executed.  Having  obtained  possession  of 
the  Manuscript,  it  was  determined  by  a  special  council  on  the  31st 
of  July,  1821,  to  erect  a  custodia,  or  monument,  in  which  it  might 
be  preserved  with  security  and  distinction.  The  general  council 
approved  this  determination  on  the  16th  of  August  following  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  a  marble  monument  was  erected,  designed 
by  Signor  Carlo  Barrabbino,  architect  of  the  city,  and  executed  by 
the  sculptor  Signor  Peschiera.'  Memoir.,  p,  143. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  curious  papers  here  committed  to 
the  public,  and  the  proof  seems  unquestionable,  that  the  manuscript 
volume,  from  which  they  are  copied,  and  which  the  Council  of 
Genoa  has  honored  so  much  as  to  enclose  it  in  an  appropriate 
monument,  is  one  that  was  actually  sent  by  Columbus  from  Spain 
to  his  native  city.  As  connected  with  the  discovery  and  early 
settlement  of  America  they  must  be  valuable.  Mr  Spotorno's 
Memoir  contains  some  original  facts  respecting  the  early  life  of 
Columbus,  which  has  always  been  a  dark  subject,  and  which,  with 
the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  his  new  biographer,  is  still  left  in  much 
obscurity.  He  seems  satisfactorily  to  have  proved,  however,  that 
he  was  a  Genoese  by  birth,  the  son  of  a  wool  carder,  living  in  the 
part  of  the  city  now  called  St  Stephen's  parish. 

6  The  year  of  his  birth,'  says  his  biographer,  6  as  I  have  proved 
elsewhere,  must  have  been  either  1446,  or  1447.  His  mother's 
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name  was  Susanna,  as  we  learn  from  the  agreement  already  refer 
red  to.  Casoni  gives  her  the  surname,  well  known  in  Genoa,  of 
Fontanarossa,  and  states  her  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sauli,  or 
Sori,  a  village  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  old 
Columbuses  possessed  a  house,  as  appears  from  an  inventory  of 
the  goods  of  the  deceased  Oberto  Colombo,  made  by  Bensevega, 
his  widow,  and  the  guardian  of  his  minor  children,  and  signed  the 
9th  of  January,  1238.  (Berio  MSS,  Vol.  I.  p.  108.J 

'  Our  hero  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  and  was  probably  named 
Christopher,  after  a  Columbus  of  that  name,  who  was  living  at 
Genoa  in  1440,  as  has  been  observed  in  some  manuscript  notices, 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  celebrated  senator  Federici.  The 
second  son  was  named  Bartholomew,  and  the  third,  Giacomo,  who 
was  afterwards  called  Diego  in  Spain.  The  name  of  a  sister,  who 
was  married  to  Giacorno  Bavarello,  a  cheesemonger,  has  not  reach 
ed  us.  Christopher  had  such  an  education  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  poor  wool  carder.  He  learned  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  first  elements  of  arithmetic  ;  and  in  the  occupation  of  carding 
wool  along  with  his  brother  Bartholomew,  his  early  days  passed  in 
obscurity.  We  are  not  at  all  ashamed  to  make  this  sincere  avowal 
of  the  lowness  of  his  condition,  and  to  any  one  disposed  to  make  it 
matter  of  reproach,  would  answer  frankly,  in  the  words  of  the  no 
ble  Giulio  Salinero,  "  this  wool  carder  will  one  day  be  so  great  and 
distinguished,  that  he  would  not  disgrace  the  most  illustrious  fami 
lies  in  Europe."  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  sea,  and  con 
tinued  in  the  profession  of  a  sailor  until  his  death.  We  have  no 
account  of  his  first  voyages.  We  may  collect  from  his  letters, 
quoted  by  Ferdinand,  (chap.  IV.)  that  he  had  been  in  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  that  at  Scio,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
noble  Giustinianis  of  Genoa,  he  saw  the  extraction  of  mastic  from 
the  lentisk  tree.  In  the  year  1472,  he  went  to  Savona,  to  which 
city  his  father  Domenico  had,  two  years  before,  transferred  his  resi 
dence  and  woollen  manufactory.7  Memoir,  pp.  12 — 15. 

Not  long  after  this  period,  Columbus  went  into  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  became  captain  of  a  ship  of  war.  He  found 
his  way  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  made  voyages  to  the  African 
Islands  in  the  Atlantic  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  sailed  north  one  hundred  leagues  beyond  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  the  ancients,  and  is  supposed  to  have  touched  at  Green 
land.  Various  fortunes  awaited  him,  till  he  conceived  the  grand 
project  of  new  discovery,  which  he  so  successfully  executed,  and 
upon  which  the  documents  constituting  so  large  a  portion  of  these 
memorials  have  an  immediate  and  important  bearing. 
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1 1 .  Chancellor  Kent's  Lecture.* — This  is  the  Lecture  delivered 
by  Chancellor  Kent,  at  the  opening  of  the  Law  School  in  New 
York,  over  which  he  presides  as  a  Professor  in  Columbia  College. 
That  one  so  eminently  endowed  with  legal  learning,  and  the  pecu 
liar  talents  to  give  it  effect  and  power,  and  with  such  winning  sim- 
.plicity  of  manners  and  character  to  gain  the  confidence  of  young 
men,  should  have  opened  a  Law  School  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
active  and  commercial  city  in  our  country,  we  consider  a  truly 
happy  circumstance  for  the  profession.  We  trust  it  will  make  an 
epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Law  among  us;  raise  the  tone  of  legal 
study  and  investigation ;  make  it  more  scientific  and  dignified ;  and 
tend  to  give  the  profession  more  and  more  that  moral  value  in  the 
.community,  which,  especially  in  a  republican  government,  it  is  of 
vsuch  vast  consequence  that  it  should  maintain.  To  effect  this,  we 
know  no  method  more  wise  and  sure,  than  the  establishment  of 
scientific  Law  Schools.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  most  heartily  in  the 
extraordinary  success,  which  is  now  attending  on  Chancellor  Kent, 
and  which  is  as  gratifying  a  tribute  to  his  rare  talents,  learning  and 
character,  as  perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  offer  him. 

We  extract  from  his  Lecture  the  following  remarks  on  the  cha 
racter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

6  The  judicial  power  of  the  union  is  the  ultimate  expounder  of 
the  constitution,  for  it  has  cognizance  of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  union,  and 
consequently,  of  all  cases  of  a  judicial  nature  arising  upon  the  ad 
verse  claims  and  laws  of  the  state  governments.  And  when  we 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  many  cases  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
federal  and  state  governments  may  be  brought  in  collision  with 
each  other,  or  within  the  influence  of  each  other's  movements,  the 
magnitude  of  the  trust  confided  to  the  judicial  of  the  union  will  be 
apparent.  And  the  delicacy  of  it  is  infinitely  increased  in  our 
view,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  governments  of  the  individual 
states  are  regularly  organized  communities,  with  much  of  the  power, 
and  more  of  the  insignia  of  sovereign  authority. 

6  The  decisions  of  the  federal  courts  ought  therefore  to  be  studied, 
digested,  explained,  and  universally  understood,  in  respect  to  all 
the  leading  questions  of  constitutional  law.  The  authorities  of 
every  state,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  are  interested  in  that 
knowledge.  The  harmony,  and  perhaps  the  stability  of  the  union, 
depend  in  a  very  material  degree  upon  the  just  and  discreet  exer 
cise  of  the  judicial  power.  I  am  no  votary  of  the  infallibity  of 
any  human  tribunal ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to  truth 

*  A  Lecture  Introductory  to  a  Course  of  Law  Lectures  in  Columbia  College 
delivered  February  2,  1824.  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
College.  New  York,  1824.  pp.  23 
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and  candor  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  hitherto  discharged  its  high  duties  with  such  ability, 
firmness,  and  moderation,  as  to  command  the  respect,  and  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  I  have  always  been  much  impressed 
with  the  immensity  of  the  weight  and  value  of  its  trust,  and  with 
the  severe  and  majestic  simplicity  of  its  character.  It  may  be  said 
of  that  court,  and  certainly  with  as  much  propriety  as  it  has  been 
said  in  reference  to  the  Roman  sages.,  that  justice  has  there  unveil 
ed  her  mysteries  and  erected  her  temple.' 

1 1 .  The  Westminster  Review. — A  new  quarterly  publication  with 
this  title  has  been  commenced  in  London.  It  comes  out  with  a 
bold  and  spirited  attack  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly,  charging 
them  with  having  pursued  a  partial  and  narrow  course,  looking  to 
certain  ends  not  the  most  honorable,  moved  only  by  the  interests 
of  party,  and  having  little  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or 
regard  for  the  literary  wants  of  the  people.  In  the  introductory- 
article,  written  with  strength  and  in  a  high  tone  of  liberal  feeling, 
many  deep  reflections  are  made  on  the  characteristics  of  the  times, 
the  changes  now  going  on,  the  progress  of  national  politics,  new 
developments  of  the  human  powers,  and  the  kind  of  writing,  which 
the  present  state  of  inquiry  and  the  present  habits  of  thinking  de 
mand.  Two  declarations  are  set  forth  by  the  conductors  of  this 
Journal ;  first,  that  they  will  be  devoted  to  no  party  ;  and  second 
ly,  that  they  will  echo  the  public  voice.  We  have  the  substance 
of  their  plan  in  the  following  words  from  their  introductory  article. 

'  That  the  spirit  and  manner,  in  which  the  leading  reviews  have 
been  conducted,  are  susceptible  of  improvement,  is  implied  in  the 
present  attempt  to  increase  their  number.  Our  hope  of  success  is 
grounded  on  that  greater  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  in 
all  its  honorable  peculiarities,  which  is  allowed  by  our  freedom 
from  the  trammels  of  party.  Such  a  publication  as  we  project, 
seems  to  us  to  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  of  whom 
we  are,  from  whom  we  have  no  separate  interests  or  objects,  and 
to  whom,  though  we  cannot  sacrifice  a  single  just  principle  or  per 
sonal  conviction,  we  heartily  devote  our  efforts  in  the  pages  of  the 
Westminster  Review.  Let  us  be  tried  by  our  country.'  p.  16. 

Their  political  tone  may  be  understood  from  the  extract,  which 
we  are  about  to  make.  After  a  series  of  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  the  press  in  diffusing  knowledge,  and  exciting  mind  to  act  on 
mind,  till  £  the  prodigiously  increased  importance  of  the  people  is 
recognised  in  the  speeches  of  the  statesman,  the  sermons  of  the 
divine,  the  lucubrations  of  the  author,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  re 
viewer,'  we  are  presented  with  these  statements. 

<  It  could  not  be  expected  that  political  power  should  remain  the 
exclusive  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  few,  after  the  many 
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had  once  begun  to  feel,  and  make  felt,  their  importance.  Nations 
and  governments  are  just  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  controversy  on  this 
point.  The  question  is  increasingly  interesting  to  all  rulers  and  all 
subjects,  and  the  combined  power  of  the  former  is  marshalled  against 
the  combined  intelligence  of  the  latter.  The  theory  of  despotism  is 
more  offensively  stated,  and  more  broadly  asserted  than  ever.  Des 
pots  have  more  than  ever  made  a  common  cause  of  it.  These  facts 
are  not  so  alarming  as  they  have  appeared  to  some  friends  of  liberty. 
The  principle  of  legitimacy  was  never  so  asserted  before,  because 
never  before  so  controverted.  The  combination  of  despots  was  never 
before  so  complete,  because  their  monstrous  usurpations  were  never 
before  in  such  peril.  Their  sole  reliance  is  on  the  ignorant  and 
the  mercenary ;  and  with  such  agents  they  may  oppress  and  exe 
cute  for  a  time,  but  can  scarcely  hope  for  ultimate  success.  The 
people  are  becoming  aware  that  they  too  have  a  common  cause. 
The  world  is  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed ;  and  the  members  of  both  classes  have  their  Holy  Alli 
ances.  Any  stretch  of  prerogative,  in  any  country,  is  felt  as  a  vic 
tory  gained  by  every  member  of  the  great  monarchical  conspiracy. 
Any  popular  advantage  is  a  triumph  for  all  nations.  There  is  less 
of  that  narrow  and  selfish  patriotism,  which  used  to  exult  in  the 
slavish  condition  of  other  countries.  It  has  given  way  to  a  nobler 
feeling — to  sympathy  with  all  who  are  struggling  to  be  free.  It 
begins  to  be  reckoned  as  good  a  thing  for  the  Greeks  to  win  a  bat 
tle,  as  for  the  Opposition  to  carry  a  motion.  In  either  case,  the 
common  enemy  is  beaten.  Foreign  politics  and  home  politics  lose 
their  distinction.  At  home  or  abroad^  there  is  but  one  subject  in 
them.  The  science  is  reduced  to  the  solution  of  a  single  question 
— are  kings  to  be  everything,  or  shall  the  people  have  a  voice  in 
the  direction  of  their  own  affairs  ?  Different  answers  make  a  divi 
sion  paramount  to  that  of  party  or  country.  The  cause  of  liberty 
is  one  and  indivisible.  The  sympathy  of  its  friends  is  characteris 
tic  of  the  present  age.  The  consolidation  of  their  union  may  eman 
cipate  a  future  generation.'  p.  3. 

It  is  a  favorite  topic  with  these  Westminster  reviewers,  that 
everything  is  bending  to  utility,  that  the  people  are  taking  the  lead, 
and  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  political  world,  is  daily  falling  into 
their  train.  Certain  kinds  of  studies  are  going  out  of  use,  like  an 
tiquated  words,  and  must  soon  become  obsolete. 

'  The  intellect  of  the  age,  that  portion  of  it,  we  mean,  which  is  de 
voted  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  is  chiefly  directed  towards 
subjects  which  are  generally  interesting  to  a  population  thus  ad 
vancing  in  knowledge.  Our  authors  have  a  vivid  and  constant 
consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  large  community.  The  study  is  no 
longer  a  hermitage  in  a  wilderness.  Its  tenant  is  no  longer  nb- 
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stracted,  even  in  his  profoundest  speculations,  or  wildest  i 
ings,  from  the  society  of  his  fellows.  It  is  no  longer  a  cell  in  the 
cloister  of  a  monkish  fraternity  —  the  literary  few,  who  were  all  the 
world  to  every  individual  of  the  brotherhood.  He  has  now  the 
"  kingdom  for  a  stage  ;"  and  there  is  a  wider  fame  than  their  praise, 
and  a  louder  peal  than  the  anticipated  echo  of  posterity  to  their 
voice,  in  the  immediate  and  immense  plaudits  of  the  multitudes  who 
constitute  his  auditory.' 

'  Of  course,  in  lists  of  new  publications,  the  article  "  Politics"  al 
ways  appears  splendidly  attended,  and  drags  along  an  almost  in 
terminable  train  of  titles.  The  character  of  the  times,  however,  is 
not  so  distinctly  marked  in  this  as  in  the  subjects,  style,  and  size  of 
the  works  announced.  The  writers  are  evidently  pleading  at  the 
bar  of  the  public,  and  not  at  that  of  the  legislature  or  the  aristocra 
cy.  They  send  forth  pamphlets  instead  of  volumes.  They  have 
descended  from  the  high  ground  of  theory  into  the  broad  field  of 
practical  utility.  Or  if  they  theorise,  it  is  not  on  the  origin  of  so 
ciety  and  rights  of  man,  but  on  the  principles  to  which  it  is  sought 
to  reduce  the  multitudinous  and  seemingly  conflicting  facts  of  poli 
tical  economy.  The  degree  of  interest  felt  in  them  by  the  public  is 
the  great  regulator  of  our  studies.  The  abtruser  branches  of  ma 
thematical  science  are  comparatively  neglected.  We  care  not  to 
toil  after  truth  for  truth's  sake  ;  but  must  first  know  what  use  we 
shall  make  of  it,  and  what  get  by  it  of  fame  or  profit.  The  geo 
metrical  purists  are  making  their  parting  bow,  like  other  gentlemen 
of  the  old  school.  The  short  cut  of  analysis  has  superseded  the  cir 
cuitous  route  of  strict  geometrical  demonstration.  It  is  not  Eucli 
dian,  but  it  solves  the  problem,  and  that  7s  enough.  The  ancient 
method  is  said  to  have  been  a  fine  exercise  of  the  intellectual  facul 
ties  ;  but  so,  it  is  replied,  was  the  length  of  the  old  road  to  church, 
three  miles  round,  a  fine  exercise  of  the  walking  faculties,  yet  now 
every  body  goes  the  new  path.  Nor  has  the  art  of  reasoning  (espe 
cially  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  works  which  some  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  publish  in  unscientific 
matters)  suffered  more  by  the  change  than  the  art  of  walking.  Ac 
cordingly,  propositions  are  established,  and  theories  demonstrated, 
and  problems  solved,  and  questions  answered,  as  Bonaparte  took 
towns  and  destroyed  armies,  in  the  most  expeditious  and  business 
like  way,  in  defiance  of  old  rules  and  old  masters.  The  loves  of 
the  triangles  have  waxed  cold.  Their  suitors  affect  them,  not  for 
themselves  alone,  but  for  their  properties  in  navigation  or  mechanics*' 
p.  9. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  wisdom  of  the  present  age  has  found 
a  more  direct  road  to  truth,  than  the  old  one  through  the  dark  re^ 
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gions  of  mathematics  and  geometry,  the  writer  disposes  of  meta 
physics  in  a  similar  manner. 

'  Few  persons  study  ontology.  Little  heed  is  given  even  to  spe 
culations  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  origin  of  its  fa 
culties.  They  are  too  remote  from  public  interest  and  public  utili 
ty,  to  have  many  votaries.  A  supposed  connexion  with  religious 
doctrine  keeps  some  opinions  on  this  subject  a  little  in  grace ;  and 
they  have  the  additional  recommendation  of  occasionally  being  in 
strumental  to  the  raising  of  a  clamour  about  materialism,  atheism. 
and  French  principles,  against  some  obnoxious  geologist  or  anato 
mist  ;  but  this  purpose  answered,  they  go  back  to  the  armory  of 
the  friends  of  "  social  order,"  to  accumulate  rust  for  a  future  exe 
cution  to  rub  off.  Practical  treatises  on  education  succeed  better. 
They  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  We  take  man  as  he  is, 
and  make  the  best  we  can  of  him,  and  read  those  who  assist  us  in 
so  doing.  The  rest  is  considered  perhaps  somewhat  too  exclusive 
ly,  as  "  not  germane  to  the  matter ;"  or  if  the  relationship  be  made 
out,  still  it  is  a  quarter  from  which  there  are  no  expectancies,  and 
therefore  no  account  is  taken  of  it.  This  cui  bono  disposition  makes 
terrible  work  with  learning.  It  commits  irreverence  on  the  Greek 
metres,  and  has  much  reduced  the  number  of  classical  quotations. 
Even  Greek  and  Latin  must  be  made  subservient  to  some  obvious 
ly  useful  purpose  of  history  or  science,  or  they  are  pushed  from 
their  stools.  The  wig  that  is  stuffed  with  them  must  wear  well,  to 
win  either  praise  or  a  purchaser.  The  multitude  does  not  under 
stand  such  matters ;  and  the  literary  world  only  cares  about  what 
the  multitude  does  understand.'  p.  11. 

Poetry,  too,  has  been  carried  away  in  the  tide,  and  swallowed 
up  in  this  vortex  of  popular  utility.  The  vox  populi  conquers  all ; 
it  has  called  the  muses  from  their  retreats,  and  compelled  them  ta 
walk  in  the  plain,  rugged  pathway  of  common  life,  to  become  fa 
miliar  with  rude  and  homely  things,  and  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  of 
retiring  greatness  and  unbending  principle  to  a  love  for  mingling  in 
the  crowd,  and  drinking  the  sweet  sounds  of  vulgar  applause. 
Such  is  the  power  with  which  the  popular  voice  is  armed. 

'  AH  our  great  poets  write  for  the  people.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the 
choicest  specimen.  Not  that  he  is  entitled  to  rank  as  the  first  living 
poet ;  but  his  productions  exhibit  many  of  the  characteristic  marks 
to  which  we  refer,  more  glaringly  than  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  tales  of  war,  and  chivalry,  and  love ;  the  unelaborate  and  uni 
versally  perceptible  melody  of  his  verse  ;  his  resort  to  nursery  tales 
and  vulgar  superstitions  in  preference  to  the  stores  of  classic  histo 
ry  and  mythology ;  his  recklessness  of  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
and  free  use  of  commonplace  expression  or  description,  whenever 
it  serves  his  purpose  ;  his  frequent  disregard  of  the  niceties  of  lan 
guage  and  of  rhyme  ;  and  the  bold  outline  by  which  he  aims  at  ef- 
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feet ;  these,  if  we  add  to  them  from  Byron  the  Kean-like  expres 
sion  of  the  most  violent  passions,  an  occasional  mixture  of  the 
vituperative  and  the  burlesque,  and  ever  recurring  hits  at  the  popu 
lar  topics  of  the  day,  will  furnish  a  pretty  complete  picture  of  a 
poet  moulded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  bearing  the  image  of  his 
creator.  The  anxiety  of  Wordsworth  to  be  the  head  of  a  school, 
or  rather  to  be  himself  the  whole  school ;  of  Campbell  to  secure 
the  suffrages  of  men  of  refined  taste ;  of  Moore  to  charm  young 
ladies ;  and  of  Southey  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  employers ; 
— have  modified  this  influence  on  them,  which  the  structure  of 
their  minds  seems  also  less  calculated  to  receive ;  yet  its  impression 
is  on  them,  broad  and  deep.  They  sing  for  the  many ;  except 
that  Wordsworth  seems  rather  to  chaunt  a  demonstration  to  the 
initiated  few  that  the  many  should  be  sung  to.  Cowper  was  the 
herald  of  this  revolution.  He  first  disused  the  conventional  phrase 
ology  which  poetry  had  been  schooled  to  use,  and  bade  her  "  speak 
right  on"  in  the  language  of  nature  and  simplicity.  He  was  un 
conscious  of  what  he  did  ;  and  wrote,  not  to  please  the  people,  but 
to  please  himself,  one  of  the  people.  Pursuing  the  latter  object  he 
attained  the  former.  Wordsworth  aimed  at  the  former,  and  suc 
ceeded  in  the  latter.  This  reformation  of  the  poetical  dialect  is  a 
happy  consummation ;  but  whether  the  effects,  taken  altogether, 
which  have  resulted  from  the  increased  number  and  different  cha 
racter  of  the  readers  of  poetry  have  made  it  of  more  intrinsic  worth, 
is  very  questionable.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  present  genera 
tion  to  quarrel  with  bards,  who  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  its 
plaudits  are  ready  to  "jump  the  life  to  come"  of  posthumous 
reputation.'  pp.  12,  13. 

From  these  extracts  we  suppose  our  readers  will  have  a  pretty 
accurate  understanding  of  the  objects  proposed  in  this  new  work, 
which  comes  forward  with  no  humble  pretensions,  and  which,  if 
the  first  number  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  what  is  to  follow, 
may  justly  assume  a  high  tone,  and  speak  at  least  with  some  show 
of  authority.  As  to  being  of  no  party,  a  position  in  which  the  re 
viewers  take  pains  to  make  it  appear  they  stand,  this  is  a  very  good 
string  to  strike  in  the  beginning ;  it  will  vibrate  with  notes  of  melody 
to  the  people's  ears ;  but  the  thing  itself  is  plainly  impossible,  in 
the  present  state  of  politics  in  England.  Whoever  are  not  for  the 
ministry  are  against  them  ;  ministerialism  is  party,  and  opposition 
is  party ;  there  may  be  different  shades  of  opposition,  and  conse 
quently  different  gradations  of  party ;  but  still,  it  is  party,  and 
nothing  else.  In  the  present  number  we  have  a  eulogy  on  Cob- 
bett,  and  one  or  two  clever  hits  at  the  Holy  Alliance. 

It  is  among  the  ingenious  attempts  of  the  reviewers  to  show,  that 
the  present  leading  parties,  the  ministry  and  the  opposition,  both 
aim  at  a  tyrannical  aristocracy ;  each  in  its  own  way,  to  be  sure, 
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but  each  on  nearly  the  same  principles.  Much  labor  and  ingenuity 
are  bestowed  to  prove,  that  the  entire  strength  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  has,  from  the  commencement  of  that  work,  been  expended 
in  building  up  the  aristocracy  of  the  opposition,  which,  if  it  were 
on  the  throne,  the  Westminster  reviewers  affirm,  would  be  no  bet 
ter  than  the  aristocracy  of  the  king  and  nobles  Both  these  aristo 
cracies  are  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people ;  one  is  Scylla  and 
the  other  Charybdis ;  a  shipwreck  is  inevitable  on  either  side  ;  and 
it  is  the  generous  purpose  of  these  reviewers  to  steer  the  people's 
bark  in  safety  amidst  the  perils  to  which  it  is  exposed.  In  short, 
their  work  may  be  emphatically  styled  the  People's  Review  ;  they 
are  of  the  party  of  the  people;  but,  after  all,  this  is  a  party ;  and  by 
the  reviewers7  own  showing,  it  is  a  party  marked  by  much  stronger 
lines  of  distinction  from  the  other  two,  than  they  are  from  each 
other. 

In  regard  to  America,  the  Review  has  taken  a  liberal  and  in 
dependent  ground.  In  this  country  we  have  been  so  much  accus 
tomed  to  the  studied  injustice,  and  intemperate  abuse  of  the  English 
reviewers,  when  anything  pertaining  to  America  has  come  under 
their  notice,  that  we  have  long  ago  been  taught  to  regard  with  al 
most  equal  indifference  their  censure  and  their  praise.  In  the  pre 
sent  work  are  two  articles  bearing  on  this  country,  both  of  which  are 
written  with  candor  and  fairness.  They  show  less  discrimination, 
and  a  smaller  range  of  knowledge  on  American  affairs,  than  could 
have  been  desired,  yet  the  spirit  is  good,  the  intention  honorable, 
and  the  general  representations  as  accurate  as  could  be  expected 
from  the  materials  on  which  the  reviewers  relied. 

They  make  a  formal  attack  on  the  late  article  in  the  Quarterly, 
which  professes  to  be  a  review  of  Faux's  travels  in  America. 
This  article  they  treat  as  an  American  would  have  done  it,  express 
ing  the  utmost  indignation  at  such  a  tissue  of  impotent  malice  and 
hardened  falsehood,  such  a  farrago  of  miserable  spleen  and  nauseous 
slander,  which,  in  the  whole  thirty  two  pages  to  which  the  venom 
of  the  author  is  spun  out,  contains  not  a  hint  to  show  that  he  knows 
anything  of  the  subject  on  which  he  proposes  to  write,  or  has  a  re 
gard  for  truth,  character,  or  the  common  principles  of  human  nature. 
The  man,  who  could  write  such  an  article,  is  to  be  pitied  for  his  im 
becility,  despised  for  his  mean,  malignant  temper,  and  shunned  as 
a  scorner  of  truth,  and  an  assassin  of  honest  reputation.  On  this 
subject  the  Westminster  reviewers  speak  as  follows. 

'  Now  a  more  base  and  mischievous  falsehood,  than  that  conveyed 
by  the  totality  of  the  article  now  under  consideration,  it  is  impossi 
ble  to  conceive ;  base,  because  in  the  face  of  repeatedly  conflicting 
statements  contained  in  the  very  book  referred  to,  the  reader  of  the 
article  is  induced  to  believe,  that  the  book  contains  none  but  unfa 
vorable  representations,  and  he  is  told  (p.  368),  that  the  reviewer- 
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has  given  "  but  the  smallest  portion  of  the  unfavourable  account  of 
the  American  population ;" — mischievous,  because  by  every  species 
of  insolence  and  contempt,  endeavors  are  made  to  exasperate  against 
each  other  two  nations,  who  have  the  strongest  interest  in  preserv 
ing  the  relations  of  friendship.'  p.  252. 

Alluding  to  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  the  libeller  in  the 
Quarterly  rested  his  slanders,  the  reviewer  observes, 

'  Who — unless  it  be  one  whose  intellect  has  been  blinded  by  ex 
isting  abuses — is  ignorant  of  the  leading  principles  which  assign  the 
various  degrees  of  trustworthiness  to  the  various  species  of  evidence ; 
of  the  difference  between  primary  and  secondary  evidence,  between 
direct  testimony  and  hearsay  1  What  child  does  not  know,  that  in 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  every  story  either  gains  or  loses  so 
much,  that  after  a  certain  number  of  transmissions  it  is  often  diffi 
cult  to  recognise  the  original  narrative  ?  Now  at  least  one  half  of 
the  facts,  selected  with  such  care  by  the  Quarterly  Review  from 
Faux's  journal,  rest,  not  upon  Faux's  own  observation  and  direct 
testimony,  but  upon  no  better  evidence  than  mere  hearsay,  and  that 
of  the  weakest  and  most  unsatisfactory  kind, — the  babble  of  loose 
talkers,  tavern  companions,  and  disappointed  projectors.  Great 
reliance  is  placed  by  the  Review  on  general  assertions  hazarded  at 
random,  collected  from  few  or  inconclusive  particulars,  and  mix 
ed  up  with  the  foolish  opinions  of  foolish  individuals  ,  and  yet  after 
having  been  at  the  pains  to  devote  four  pages  to  the  rendering  con 
temptible  and  ridiculous  an  individual,  whose  opinions  Faux  details 
at  the  greatest  length,  the  writer  concludes  his  article  by  ascribing 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  so  repeated  by  Faux,  greater  credit  than 
to  the  statements  and  opinions  of  Faux  himself,  whose  integrity  and 
understanding  are  highly  vaunted  at  the  beginning  of  the  critique.' 
Ibid. 

The  reviewer  then  goes  on  to  show,  by  a  few  apposite  and  strik 
ing  examples,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  make  out  a  blacker  catalogue 
of  crimes,  and  wretchedness,  and  infamy  in  Great  Britain,  than  the 
libeller  has  strung  together  about  America,  if  any  body  could  be 
found  base  and  wicked  enough  to  engage  in  the  task.  The  whole 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  Westminster  writers  is  fair  and  im 
partial,  and  in  a  spirit  of  good  feeling  towards  this  country,  which 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  tone,  commonly  assumed  by  the 
various  fraternities  of  transatlantic  reviewers. 

We  need  hardly  say,  that  we  are  glad  to  find  a  better  spirit 
growing  up  in  any  quarter.  A  principal  source  of  reproach  and 
abuse  thus  far,  has  been  ignorance  of  what  America  actually  is. 
We  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  volume,  review,  pamphlet,  or 
newspaper  notice  of  much  length,  printed  in  England  on  the  subject 
of  America,  which  did  not  contain  numerous,  and  frequently  gross 
^rrors,  either  in  regard  to  our  institutions,  the  practical  routine  of 
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our  politics,  or  our  geography,  and  statistics.  Even  the  West 
minster  reviewers,  who  devote  several  pages  to  a  series  of  statements 
respecting  the  expenses  of  our  government,  the  modes  of  taxation 
in  the  several  states,  and  other  particulars,  quote  as  authority  War 
den's  book  on  the  United  States,  a  work,  which  could  only  have  been 
of  value  fifteen  years  ago,  if  ever,  and  a  very  great  portion  of  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  state  of  things  among  us  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  re 
viewers'  statements  and  calculations  are  full  of  errors,  and  some  of 
their  conclusions  false.  They  seem  to  have  read  nothing  on  the 
subject,  but  Warden's  book,  and  the  President's  last  message.  If 
they  intend  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  pages  to  the  affairs  of 
America,  it  would  be  an  object  worthy  of  their  care,  now  and  then 
to  peruse  our  annual  public  documents,  our  geographies  and  works 
of  statistics,  some  of  our  best  political  journals,  and  to  take  an 
occasional  glance  at  our  maps.  With  knowledge  from  these  sources, 
they  may  write  on  America,  and  tell  their  readers  many  truths  of 
interest  and  value,  which  have  never  as  yet  found  their  way  to  the 
British  public,  because  no  channel  has  been  open  through  which 
they  could  pass. 
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A  Compendium  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Farmer's  Guide  in  the 
most  essential  Part  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening.  By  William 
Brown.  1  vol.  12mo. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  Dying  Woollen,  Cotton,  and  Skein  Silk, 
the  Manufacturing  of  Broadcloth  and  Cassimere  ;  also,  correct 
Process  for  Whitening  and  Sulphuring  Woollens,  and  for  Chemical 
Bleaching  of  Cotton.  By  William  Partridge. 

EDUCATION. 

The  First  Lines  of  English  Grammar,  being  a  Brief  Abstract 
of  the  Author's  larger  Work.  Designed  for  Young  Learners.  By 
Goold  Brown.  New  York,  1823. 

The  author's  larger  work,  entitled  Institutes  of  English  Grammar,  we  no 
ticed  in  our  last  number.  The  present  seems  to  be  a  judicious  abridgment 
adapted  to  the  first  class  of  learners.  We  have  seen  a  certificate  signed  by 
fifteen  respectable  teachers,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  speaking  in  high  terms 
of  Mr  Brown's  labors  in  the  department  of  Grammar,  and  recommending  his 
treatises  as  'deserving  the  attention  and  patronage  of  every  person  concerned 
in  cultivating  the  science  of  the  English  language.'  This  Abstract  possesses 
the  merit  of  having  a  much  larger  number  of  examples  and  questions  for 
exercising  learners,  than  is  usual  in  similar  works. 

A  New  Key  to  the  Exact  Sciences  ;  or  a  New  and  Practical 
Theory,  by  which  Mathematical  Problems,  or  Algebraic  Equations 
of  almost  every  Description  can  be  solved  with  Accuracy,  and  with 
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greater  Facility  and  Simplicity,  than  they  can  be  by  any  Method, 
that  has  yet  been  given  by  any  other  Author ;  in  which  are  also 
introduced  a  Variety  of  Useful  and  Interesting  Problems,  that  have 
never  before  been  proposed,  and  which  it  is  believed  cannot  be 
solved  by  any  Methods  except  those  here  laid  down.  By  Francis 
Tillett.  Winchester,  Va.  8vo.  pp.  64. 

The  Rational  Guide  to  Reading  and  Orthography ;  being  an 
Attempt  to  improve  the  Arrangement  of  Words  in  English  Spell- 
ingbooks,  and  to  adapt  the  Reading  Lessons  to  the  Comprehension 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  By  William  B.  Fowle,  In- 
structer  of  the  Monitorial  School,  Boston. 

Lindley  Murray's  Juvenile  Grammar ;  being  his  own  Abridg 
ment  entire,  with  an  Appendix  containing  Exercises  in  Orthogra 
phy,  in  Parsing,  in  Syntax,  and  in  Punctuation.  Revised,  prepar 
ed,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  English  Exercises  in  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  Israel  Alger,  Jr.  A.  M. 

Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the 
English  Language.  Abridged  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  To  which 
is  annexed  an  Abridgment  of  Walker's  Key  to  the  Pronunciation 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  Boston  Stereo-* 
type  Edition. 

Murray's  English  Reader,  accented  on  a  Plan  similar  to  the  Pro 
nouncing  Testament.  By  Israel  Alger,  Jr. 

The  Economy  and  Policy  of  a  Christian  Education,  adopted  as 
a  Monitor  and  Directory  for  all  Professors  of  Christianity,  especial 
ly  Governors  and  Directors  of  Children  and  Youth,  in  Families 
and  Schools.  By  George  Harris. 

A  Course  of  Study  preparatory  to  the  Bar  and  Senate ;  to  which 
is  annexed  a  Memoir  on  the  Private  and  Domestic  Lives  of  the 
Romans.  By  George  Watterston.  Davis  &  Force,  Washington. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Plan  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  Enlarged  and  Drawn  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  General  Assem 
bly  of  Maryland,  in  February,  1818.  By  Thomas  H.  Poppleton, 
Surveyor  to  the  Board.  Baltimore,  1823. 

A  new  Map  of  Greece,  on  a  new  Plan,  handsomely  Colored, 
eccompanied  with  a  Geographical  View  of  Greece,  and  a  Histori 
cal  Sketch  of  the  recent  Revolutions  in  that  Country.  By  Sidney 
E.  Morse,  New  Haven. 

The  Hudson  River  Port  Folio,  with  Explanations  accompanying 
the  Views.  The  Plates  are  twenty  one  Inches  by  fourteen,  and 
executed  in  the  finest  Style,  both  as  to  Engraving  and  Coloring. 
This  work  will  be  complete  in  Five  Numbers,  at  $16  each. 

A  Concise  View  of  the  United  States,  their  Situation,  Extent. 
Boundaries,  Population,  Division,  &c.  By  Samuel  Parmenter. 
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A  New  Historical  Map  of  Greece ;  with  a  Historical  Outline, 
and  a  condensed  Summary  of  the  Statistics  of  Greece,  as  commu 
nicated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress.  The 
profits  of  this  work  will  be  devoted  to  the  Greek  Fund. 

HISTORY. 

Annals  of  the  Town  of  Concord,  in  the  County  of  Merrimack, 
and  State  of  New  Hampshire,  from  its  first  Settlement  in  the  year 
1726,  to  the  year  1823.  With  several  Biographical  Sketches.  To 
which  is  added  a  Memoir  of  the  Penacook  Indians.  By  Jacob  B. 
Moore.  8vo.  pp.  109.  Concord. 

History  of  China,  Part  III.  By  Robert  Wain,  Jr.  Containing 
History  of  China  ;  Religion  of  China. 

The  Campaign  of  1781  in  the  Carolinas,  with  Remarks  Histo 
rical  and  Critical  on  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene.  To  which  is  add 
ed  an  Appendix  of  Original  Documents  relating  to  the  History  of 
the  Revolution.  By  H.  Lee.  Philadelphia. 

LAW. 

An  Anniversary  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Historical  Society 
of  New  York,  on  Saturday,  December  6,  1 823  ;  showing  the  Ori 
gin,  Progress,  Antiquities,  Curiosities,  and  Nature  of  the  Common 
Law.  By  William  Sampson,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  68.  New  York. 

Much  learning  and  research  are  manifested  in  this  discourse,  and  many 
curious  particulars  are  brought  to  light  concerning  the  subjects  indicated  in 
the  title.  We  propose  hereafter  to  give  it  a  more  extended  notice. 

A  Digest  of  American  Reports,  2  vols.  The  first  by  John  An- 
thon,  Esq.  and  the  second  by  Thomas  Day,  Esq. 

Private  and  Special  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu 
setts,  from  Feb.  1806,  to  1822.  Revised  and  Published  by  Au 
thority  of  the  Legislature,  in  conformity  with  a  Resolution  passed 
22d  Feb.  1822.  Vols.  IV.  V. 

Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  First  Circuit.  Vol.  II.  Containing 
the  Cases  Determined  in  the  Districts  of  New  Hampshire,  Massa 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maine,  in  the  Years  1819,  1820, 1821, 
1822,  and  1823.  By  William  P.  Mason,  Counsellor  at  Law.  Bos 
ton,  1 824.  Wells  &  Lilly. 

The  State  of  the  Case  and  Argument  for  the  Appellants,  in  the 
Case  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  vs.  the  Auditor  and  Treas 
urer  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  others,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  8vo.  Cincinnati,  1823. 

A  Lecture  Introductory  to  a  Course  of  Law  Lectures  in  Colum 
bia  College,  delivered  February  2,  1824.  Published  at  the  request 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  College.  New  York,  1824.  pp.  23. 
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The  Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
March  2,  1 824.  With  a  Preface  containing  a  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Steam  Boat  Controversy.  8vo.  pp.  28.  Albany.  J.  B.  Van 
Steenbergh. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Summary  of  Physiology.  By  F.  Magendie ;  Doctor  of  Me 
dicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  &c.  Trans 
lated  from  the  French,  by  John  Revere,  M.  D.  &c.  &c.  Second 
Edition  8vo.  pp.  444.  Baltimore.  E.  J.  Coale. 

Two  editions  of  this  popular  treatise  of  Magendie,  translated  by  Dr  Revere, 
have  issued  from  the  press  in  Baltimore,  within  the  space  of  eighteen  months. 
In  this  edition  the  translator  says  many  errors  are  corrected,  which,  from  cir 
cumstances  beyond  his  control,  had  crept  into  the  former.  A  short  Appendix 
is  added  to  the  work  by  Dr.  Revere. 

The  N«w  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  No.  1. 
Vol.  XIII. 

Some  Account  of  the  Medical  School  in  Boston,  and  of  the  Mas 
sachusetts  General  Hospital.  8vo.  Boston. 

Medical  Dissertation  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Per- 
lussis,  or  Chin  Cough,  which  obtained  the  Boylston  Premium  for 
1822.  By  A.  L.  Pierson,  M.  D. 

Practical  Essay  on  Typhus  Fever.  By  Nathan  Smith,  Professor 
in  Yale  College. 

Medical  Recorder.     No.  XXV. 

Dissertations  on  Cynanche  Trachealis,  or  Croup ;  and  on  the 
Functions  of  the  extreme  Capillary  Vessels  in  Health  and  Disease ; 
to  which  were  awarded  the  Boylston  Premiums  for  the  Years  1 820 
and  1823.  By  William  Sweetser,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Massachu 
setts  Medical  Society. 

Observations  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck, 
illustrated  by  Cases  and  Engravings.  By  Allan  Burns.  First 
American  Edition ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Additional 
Cases  and  Observations.  By  Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  Surgeon, 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  &c.  &c.  8vo. 
pp.  512.  Baltimore.  F.  Lucas  Jr.  and  E.  J.  Coale. 

Before  the  death  of  that  celebrated  anatomist,  Mr  Allan  Burns,  of  Glas 
gow,  it  seems  he  bequeathed  the  copyright  of  all  his  works  to  his  friend,  Mr 
Pattison,  who  had  been  his  pupil.  After  this  gentleman  removed  to  America, 
the  present  work  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  which  had 
gained  much  celebrity  with  the  profession  in  Great  Britain,  soon  went  out  of 
print,  and  there  was  a  loud  call  for  another  edition.  Moved  by  this  call,  as 
well  as  by  the  highest  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend  and  re 
gard  for  the  public  benefit,  in  diffusing  his  works  as  widely  as  possible,  Profes 
sor  Pattison  has  published  this  volume,  with  a  biographical  notice  of  the 
author,  and  an  appendix  containing  details  of  several  cases,  which  have  come 
under  his  own  observation,  and  which  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  work. 
The  present  treatise  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  plan,  contemplated  by 
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Allan  Burns,  of  forming  a  complete  system  of  surgical  anatomy.  This  design 
he  did  not  live  to  carry  into  effect.  Professor  Pattison  proposes  to  pursue  it, 
and  to  publish  annually  a  volume  on  the  subject,  till  it  shall  be  accomplished. 

The  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery ;  being  the  Outlines  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures.  By  William  Gibson,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Sur 
gery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Surgeon  and  Clinical  Lec 
turer  to  the  Alms  House  Infirmary,  &c.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  459. 
Edward  Parker,  Philadelphia. 

In  his  preface  Professor  Gibson  observes,  '  Unaccustomed  in  my  Lectures  to 
follow  the  exact  arrangement  of  any  systematic  writer,  my  pupils  have  felt 
the  want  of  a  text  book,  and  at  different  times  have  expressed  a  wish  that  1 
should  compose  one  for  their  use.'  The  present  volume  is  designed  for  this 
purpose.  It  contains  seven  chapters,  embracing  a  part  only  of  the  subject. 
The  work  is  to  be  continued.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  given  very  full 
references  to  the  best  writers  on  the  topics  discussed,  which  must  afford  essen 
tial  facilities  to  the  student.  The  author  says,  that  '  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  exclude  from  the  reference  every  publication  of  equivocal  merit,  or  which, 
has  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  an  inexperienced  writer.'  The  work  contains 
several  well  executed  drawings, 

NOVELS. 

The  Pilot;  a  Tale  of  the  Sea.  By  the  Author  of  the  Pioneers, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  12mo.  New  York,  1823. 

A  Winter  in  Washington,  a  Novel.     2  vols.  12 mo. 

Errata,  or  the  Works  of  Will  Adams,  a  Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  Logan,  Seventy  Six,  and  Randolph.  2  vols.  I2mo. 

Undine,  a  Tale,  from  the  German  of  Frederick  Baron  De  La 
Motte  Fouque.  Philadelphia,  E.  Littell. 

POETRY. 

Athens  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Author  of  the  Ruins  of  Paes- 
tum. 

Prize  Ode,  written  by  Charles  Sprague,  Esq.  and  Recited  at  the 
Representation  of  the  Shakspeare  Jubilee,  Boston,  Feb.  13,  1824. 

Ode  suggested  by  Rembrandt  Peale's  National  Portrait  of  Wash 
ington.  8vo.  Philadelphia. 

Boston  Prize  Poems,  and  other  Specimens  of  Dramatic  Poetry. 
12mo.  Boston. 

This  volume  contains  the  Ode  by  Mr  Charles  Sprague,  to  which  was  lately 
assigned  the  prize  offered  by  the  managers  of  the  Boston  Theatre  for  the 
best  poem,  which  should  be  presented  suitable  for  recitation  in  the  theatre,  at 
a  jubilee  contemplated  to  be  held  in  honor  of  SWakspeare.  This  Ode  was 
successful  over  thirty  three  competitors,  although  another  among  the  number 
possessed  such  intrinsic  merit,  that  the  committee  who  awarded  the  prize, 
*  considered  it  entitled  to  high  commendation,  and  expressed  their  wish  that 
the  author  would  allow  it  to  be  recited  on  the  stage.'  This  piece  is  also  print 
ed,  together  with  nearly  half  of  those,  which  were  rejected. 

By  what  authority  these  latter  came  before  the  public  we  know  not,  but  if 
by  consent  of  their  authors,  we  think  some  of  them  more  partial  than  just  to 
themselves ;  and  if  without  their  consent,  we  should  suppose  they  had  some 
good  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  The  publisher  observes,  « that  two  or  three  are 
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inserted,  which  his  own  taste  and  judgment  would  have  induced  him  to  re 
ject,'  and  that  '  the  piece  marked  number  thirteen,  is  inserted  at  the  special 
request  of  the  writer.'  In  addition  to  these  poems,  the  volume  contains  Mr 
Sprague's  two  Prologues  which  gained  prizes,  one  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
other  at  New  York  ;  Mr  Wells'  prize  Address  recited  at  iNew  Orleans ;  and 
Robert  Treat  Paine's  prize  Prologue  recited  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  1794.  The 
celebrated  Prologues  and  Odes  of  Pope,  Johnson,  Garrick,  Rogers,  Sheridan, 
Byron,  and  Kemble,  written  on  similar  occasions,  are  added  at  the  close  of  the 
volume. 

POLITICS  AND  COMMERCE. 

A  Tract  on  the  Proposed  Alterations  of  the  Tariff,  submitted  to 
the  Consideration  of  the  Members  from  South  Carolina,  in  the  en 
suing  Congress  of  1823-4.  By  Thomas  Cooper.  8vo.  Charles 
ton,  1823. 

Memorial  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the  Hon 
orable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
with  Statements  prepared  by  Order  of  the  Chamber,  to  show  the 
Present  Rate  of  Duties  and  the  Rate  of  Duties  proposed  by  the 
Tariff  Bill.  8vo.  New  York,  1824. 

Examination  of  a  Tract  on  the  Alteration  of  the  Tariff,  written 
by  Thomas  Cooper.  By  a  Pennsylvanian.  8vo.  Philadelphia. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of 
Boston,  on  the  proposed  Tariff.  8vo.  1824. 

Fifty  One  Substantial  Reasons  against  any  Modification  what 
ever  of  the  existing  Tariff.  By  a  Pennsylvanian.  Philadelphia. 

The  Crisis  ;  a  Solemn  Appeal  to  the  President,  the  Senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  Destructive  Effects  of  the  Present  Policy  of  this  Country, 
on  its  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Commerce  and  Finances.  With 
a  Comparison  between  the  Extraordinary  Prosperity  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  General  Depression  in  the  United  States.  By  a 
Pennsylvanian.  8vo.  Philadelphia. 

The  Political  Economist.  Nos.  from  1  to  6.  Philadelphia, 
1824. 

New  Views  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  John 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Va. 

Reflections  on  the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  A.  H.  Heeren.  By  George  Bancroft. 

Speech  of  the  Hon*  William  Smith  of  South  Carolina  delivered 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  8,  1 820 ;  Containing  a 
View  of  the  United  States,  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  several 
States  on  the  subject  of  their  Colored  Population,  Vagrants,  &c. 
12mo.  Gales  &  Seaton.  Washington,  1823.  pp.  34. 

Without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  Mr  Smith's  argument,  we 
will  say,  that  we  think  the  information  which  his  pamphlet  gives,  in  regard  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  the  several  states,  re 
specting  the  colored  population,  renders  it  a  valuable  document,  and  one  which 
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may  be  circulated  to  advantage.  The  subject  on  which  it  touches  is  becom 
ing  every  day  more  important,  and  it  cannot  be  examined  too  deeply.  In  the 
main  point  of  his  argument,  we  should  probably  differ  from  the  author,  and 
to  some  of  his  closing  reflections  we  should  be  loath  to  assent,  and  the  spirit  is 
sometimes  such  as  we  should  not  approve  ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  imper 
fections,  we  know  not  where  can  be  found  in  so  small  a  space,  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the  laws  above  mentioned. 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  James  Brown,  Senator  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  on  the  Tariff.  By  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
South.  8vo.  Washington. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Christian  Repository,  devoted  principally  to  Doctrine,  Mo 
rality,  and  Religious  Intelligence.  February.  No.  5.  Vol.  IV. 

A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  includ 
ing  the  Biblical  Chaldee.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Profes 
sor  Gesenius.  By  J.  W.  Gibbs,  A.  M. 

Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  intended  to  assist  Students 
in  Theology,  and  others  who  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Originals. 
By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.  D.  8vo.  pp.  120.  New  York,  T.  & 
J.  Swords. 

A  New  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  for  Social  and  Private 
Worship.  Compiled  by  a  Committee  of  the  West  Parish  in  Bos 
ton. 

Hints  on  Extemporaneous  Preaching.  By  Henry  Ware,  Jr. 
18mo.  pp.  93.  Boston. 

Mr  Ware  divides  his  subject  into  three  parts.  He  first  speaks  of  the  advan 
tages  of  extemporaneous  preaching ;  then  recurs  to  the  disadvantages,  and 
obviates  the  objections  commonly  advanced  against  this  mode;  and  then  con 
cludes  by  a  series  of  practical  rules,  by  a  strict  observance  of  which,  any 
person  may  attain  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  freely,  and  with  propriety, 
unaided  by  written  notes.  This  little  volume  is  composed  in  a  chaste  and 
simple  style,  and  contains  many  excellent  views  and  judicious  remarks  on  the 
subjects  which  it  professes  to  discuss. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Orville 
Dewey,  Pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  Church  in  New  Bedford, 
Dec.  17,  1823.  By  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Chelsea. 

A  Collection  of  Essays  and  Tracts  in  Theology.  By  Jared 
Sparks.  No.  V.  Containing,  Selections  from  Robert  Robinson's 
Works  ;  Uniformity  in  Religion  ;  Rights  of  Private  Judgment ; 
Nature  and  Objects  of  Baptism;  Reflections  on  Christian  Liberty; 
Hints  concerning  the  Institution  and  Discipline  of  the  Primitive 
Church  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  the  Guide  of  Good  Men ;  the  Chris- 
tain  Religion  easy  to  be  understood  ;  the  Jews. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Newburyport,  Sunday,  Oct.  26,  1823. 
By  John  Pierpont,  Minister  of  Hollis  Street  Church,  Boston. 
Second  Edition. 
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Unitarian  Miscellany,  Nos.  XXXVII,  XXXVIII,  XXXIX. 

Sermons  illustrative  of  the  Influence  of  a  Life  according  to  the 
Commandments  on  our  Idea  of  the  Character  of  our  Lord.  De 
livered  before  the  Boston  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  By 
Thomas  Worcester. 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  Billerica,  at  the  Interment  of  Rev.  Hen 
ry  Cummings,  D.  D.  By  Rev.  W.  Allen.  Second  Edition. 

A  Review  of  Dr  Beecher's  Ordination  Sermon,  at  Worcester, 
First  published  in  the  Christian  Examiner. 

Historical  Account  of  Christ  Church,  Boston.  A  Discourse  de 
livered  in  said  Church,  on  Sunday,  December  28,  1823.  By  the 
Rector.  8vo.  Boston. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Thacher.  With  a  Memoir. 
By  W.  F.  P.  Greenwood.  8vo.  Boston. 

An  Examination  of  the  Divine  Testimony  concerning  the  Cha 
racter  of  the  Son  of  God.  By  Henry  Grew,  Minister  of  the  Gos 
pel  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Two  Natures  in  Jesus  Christ. 
12mo.  Baltimore,  pp.  30. 

Two  Letters  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Verse,  1st  John  v.  7?  and 
on  the  Scriptural  Argument  for  Unitarianism ;  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Alexander  M'Leod,  D.  D.  of  New  York.  By  Henry  Ware, 
Jr.  Third  Edition. 

The  American  Baptist  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.  No.  7« 

A  Sermon  preached  in  Brooklyn,  Conn,  at  the  Installation  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Joseph  May,  Nov.  5,  1823.  By  James  Walker 
of  Charlestown. 

The  Christian  Spectator,  Vol.  VI.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  Christian  Disciple,  for  November  and  December. 

The  Christian  Examiner  and  Theological  Review,  for  January 
and  February,  1824.  No.  I.  Boston. 

This  work  is  intended  to  succeed  the  Christian  Disciple,  a  publication  of 
long  standing  in  Boston  ;  it  is  to  receive  contributions  from  the  same  writers, 
and  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  nearly  on  the  same  plan, 
containing  reviews,  miscellaneous  original  articles,  intelligence,  and  selections. 
A  number  will  appear  every  two  months,  making  a  large  octavo  volume  an 
nually. 

The  Objection  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles, 
from  their  Manner  of  Quoting  Texts  from  the  Old  Testament,  con 
sidered  in  a  Lecture  delivered  September  2,  1823,  in  the  Theolo 
gical  Seminary,  Andover.  By  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D. 

The  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise.  A  Sermon 
delivered  before  the  Boston  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  on 
the  Evening  of  October  26,  and  before  the  Salem  Bible  Translation 
Society,  on  the  Evening  of  November  4,  1823.  By  F.  Wayland^ 
Jr.  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston. 
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The  Oracles  of  God.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Boston,  January 
21,  1824,  before  the  Marine  Bible  Society  of  that  City  and  its 
Vicinity.  By  Edward  Payson,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Portland. 

A  Discourse,  in  which  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  examined ; 
and  some  remarks  made  on  Calvinism ;  delivered  at  Cohasset,  in 
two  parts,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  December  7,  1823.  By  Jacob 
Flint,  Minister  of  that  Town. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Import  of  the  Words  Sheol, 
Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna,  all  translated  Hell,  in  the  common 
English  Version.  By  Walter  Balfour. 

Plea  for  Christianity  against  Theological  Seminaries.  By  a 
South  Carolinian.  Price  $1.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks, 
to  the  Pastoral  Care  of  the  First  Independent  Church,  in  Baltimore, 
May  5,  1819.  By  William  Ellery  Channing,  Minister  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  Federal  Street,  Boston.  Eleventh  Edition. 
12mo.  pp.  40. 

The  Christian ;  a  Weekly  Paper,  devoted  to  Religion,  Morals, 
and  Literature.  No.  I,  January  24.  Philadelphia.  Continued 
weekly. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  New  York  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society,  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society,  in  Grace  Church, 
New  York,  February  1,  1824.  By  Cornelius  R.  Duffie,  A.  'M 
Late  First  Vice  President  of  the  Society.  8vo.  pp.  36.  New 
York.  J.  &  T.  Swords. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  In  two  Parts.  By  Daniel 
Ramonds,  Counsellor  at  Law.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  F. 
Lucas,  Jun.  and  E.  J.  Coale,  1824.  Printed  by  John  D.  Toy. 

In  the  preface  to  this  second  edition,  the  author  says,  *  As  some  of  the  most 
experienced  and  intelligent  men  in  our  country  have^expressed  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  model,  (for  the  first  edition  was  but  a  model,)  and  intimated 
that  it  was  susceptible  of  being  executed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  worthy  of 
public  patronage,  the  author  felt  himself  not  only  justified,  but  required  to 
make  another  effort  to  improve  the  work.'  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  author 
has  changed  any  of  his  views  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  first  edition,  but 
has  rather  aimed  to  illustrate  more  fully,  and  confirm  by  additional  arguments, 
the  principles  there  laid  down.  The  mechanical  execution  of  these  two 
volumes  is  creditable  to  the  Baltimore  press. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Natural  History.  By  W.  Smellie,  Member 
of  the  Antiquarian  and  Royal  Societies  of  Edinburgh.  With  an 
Introduction  and  various  Additions  and  Alterations,  intended  to 
adapt  it  to  the  present  State  of  Knowledge.  By  John  Ware,  M.  D. 
Boston,  pp.  336. 
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Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York.  Vol. 
I.  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  following1  is  the  notice  of  the  Editors  in  the  first  number  of  this  worfc. 
1  It  is  intended  to  comprise  original  communications  and  essays  read  before 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  the  preference  to  be  given  in  all  cases  to  such, 
as  tend  to  elucidate  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  productions  of  our  country/ 
The  numbers  are  not  to  come  out  at  stated  times,  but  occasionally,  as  mate 
rials  may  be  offered.  Each  number  is  to  contain  one  or  more  plates.  This  is 
a  praiseworthy  enterprise,  and  will  doubtless  meet  with  the  encouragement 
and  cooperation  of  the  friends  of  science ;  the  field  of  natural  history  is  very 
broad  in  this  country,  and  as  yet  it  has  been  but  imperfectly  explored.  A 
plan  like  this  to  excite  the  diligence,  and  combine  the  labors  of  those,  who  are 
practised  in  this  department,  is  favorable  to  the  progress  of  inquiry  and 
knowledge. 

An  Introductory  Address  delivered  before  the  Utica  Lyceum, 
on  the  5th  of  February.  By  A.  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  So 
ciety.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Society,  called  the  Utica  Lyceum,  is  designed  to  promote  inquiries  in 
natural  history,  physical  philosophy,  and  the  various  departments  of  nature. 
Mr  Johnson's  Address  is  a  general  view  of  the  value  of  inquiries  like  these, 
and  the  utility  of  such  an  institution. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  Address  delivered  on  the  Eighth  Anniversary  of  the  Massa 
chusetts  Peace  Society,  December  25,  1823.  By  Tyler  Bigelow, 
Esq.  8vo.  pp.  24.  Boston. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Collegiate  Institution  at  Amherst, 
Mass.  By  Heman  Elumphrey,  D.  D.  on  Occasion  of  his  Inaugu 
ration  to  the  Presidency  of  that  Institution,  October  15,  1823. 
8vo.  pp.  40. 

Mr  Webster's  Speech  on  the  Greek  Revolution.  8vo.  Wash 
ington. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio.  8vo.  Columbus,  1824. 

Observations  on  National  Defence,  drawn  from  Captain  Par 
tridge's  Lecture  on  that  Subject,  and  from  General  Sumner's  Let 
ter  to  the  Venerable  John  Adams,  on  the  Importance  of  the  Militia 
System ;  Sanctioned  and  illustrated  by  the  Opinions  of  several 
Eminent  Statesmen,  and  Military  Officers  in  our  Country.  8vo. 
Boston. 

The  Port  Folio  for  January,  February,  and  March. 

Speeches  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Poinsett,  Gary,  Wood,  Bartlett, 
Clay,  Randolph,  and  others  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Greek  Question.  Boston. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine,  Edited  by  James  M'Henry. 
No.  I.  Philadelphia. 

The  Massachusetts  Register  and  United  States  Calendar,  for 
1824. 

Letters  of  Jonathan  Oldstaff.  By  the  Author  of  the  Sketch 
Book.  New  York. 
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Report  of  the  Trial  of  M.  M.  Noah,  Esq.  Editor  of  the  National 
Advocate,  for  an  Alleged  Libel  on  Silvanus  Miller,  Esq.  containing 
the  Whole  Evidence  of  the  Witnesses  in  the  Case,  the  Speeches 
of  Counsel  on  both  Sides,  and  Judge  Betts?  Charge  to  the  Jury. 
Reported  by  L.  H.  Clarke.  Price  37  1-2  Cents.  New  York. 

The  Suspected  Boy,  a  Tract. 

An  Address  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Greeks,  delivered  in  Trinity 
Church,  Newark,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  January  13,  1824.  By 
William  W.  Miller,  Esq.  Counsellor  at  Law.  8vo.  pp.  23.  New 
ark,  N.  J.  W.  Tuttle  &  Co. 

General  Harper's  Speech  to  the  Citizens  of  Baltimore  on  the 
Expediency  of  Promoting  a  Connexion  between  the  Ohio  and 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  Waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  at  Baltimore,  by  a 
Canal  through  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  with  his  Reply  to  some 
of  the  Objections  of  Mr  Winchester.  Delivered  at  a  Meeting  held 
at  the  Exchange  on  the  28th  day  of  December,  1823.  8vo.  E. 
J.  Coale.  Baltimore. 

An  Examination  of  the  Strictures  in  the  New  England  Journal 
for  October,  1823,  and  in  the  North  American  Review  for  Octo 
ber,  1823,  on  Essays  on  Fevers,  &c.  By  Thomas  Miner,  M.  D. 
and  William  Tully,  M.  D.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Middletown,  Conn. 

Readinger  Magazin,  fur  Freunde  der  Deutschen  Literatur  in 
America.  Herausgegeben  von  J.  E.  Gossler.  Reading,  Pennsyl 
vania,  Jan.  1824.  No.  I. 

The  first  number  of  this  work,  which  is  the  only  one  we  have  seen,  answers 
well  the  object  professed  by  the  editor,  which  is,  to  amuse  and  instruct.  We 
suppose  that,  among  the  native  Germans  of  this  country,  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a  very  large  reading  class,  and  it  will  augur  favorably  for  the  spirit  of 
Improvement  among  them,  if  encouragement  sufficient  shall  be  given  for  con 
tinuing  a  literary  monthly  publication  in  their  own  language. 

Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven 
tion  of  Pauperism,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  Expediency  of 
erecting  an  Institution  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents. 
8vo.  pp.  56.  New  York. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  Consequence  of  an  Attack  by  the 
Rev.  Nathan  H.  Hall,  made  in  the  Argus  of  Western  America,  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1824,  in  an  Anonymous  Article  signed 
6  Spectator.'  By  William  G.  Hunt.  Lexington,  Kentucky.  8vo. 
pp.  16. 
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AMERICAN  EDITIONS  OF  FOREIGN  WORKS. 

St  Ronan's  Well.  By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  &c.  2  vols. 
12mo.  Philadelphia. 

The  History  of  Greece.  By  William  Mitford.  8vo.  Vols. 
V  and  VI.  Boston,  1824. 

Integrity,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Hoffland.  Charleston,  S.  C.  Price 
62  1-2  Cents. 

High  Ways  and  By  Ways ;  or  Tales  of  the  Roadside,  picked 
up  in  the  French  Provinces.  By  a  Walking  Gentleman.  From 
the  Second  London  Edition. 

Works  of  Maria  Edge  worth,  Vol.  II.  containing  Letters  for 
Literary  Ladies ;  Castle  Rackrent ;  Leonora  ;  and  Essay  on  Irish 
Bulls.  8vo.  Boston.  Parker's  Edition. 

The  Oracles  of  God,  Four  Orations ;  for  Judgment  to  come,  an 
Argument,  in  Nine  Parts.  By  Edward  Irving,  Minister  of  the 
Caledonian  Church.  8vo.  New  York. 

Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  of  some  Special  Cases  adjudged  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Collected  by  William  Peere  Williams,  late  of 
Gray's  Inn,  Esq.  Published  with  Notes  and  References,  and  two 
Tables  to  each  Volume  ;  one  of  the  Names  of  the  Cases,  the  other 
of  the  Principal  Matters  ;  by  his  Son,  William  Peere  Williams,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  from  the  last  London  Edition,  with  Addi 
tional  References  to  the  Proceedings  in  the  Court,  and  to  later 
Cases.  By  Samuel  Compton  Cox,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.  3  vols. 
Royal  8vo. 

The  Christian  Observer,  for  October,  November,  and  December. 

Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LXXVII. 

Quarterly  Review,  No.  LVIII. 

New  Monthly  Magazine,  Nos.  XXXV  and  XXXVI. 

Don  Juan.     Cantos  9, 10,  and  11.     Philadelphia. 

The  Rudiments  of  Chemistry,  Illustrated  by  Experiments,  and 
Copperplate  Engravings  of  Chemical  Apparatus.  By  Samuel 
Parkes,  F.  L.  S.  &c.  New  Edition,  carefully  Corrected,  and 
Adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  Chemical  Science. 

Travels  through  Part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  1818 
and  1819.  By  John  Duncan,  A.  B.  2  vols.  12mo.  New  York. 

Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  embellished  with  an  Elegant 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  B.  Chapman.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Of  this  edition  the  editor  remarks ;  '  The  name  of  Robert  Burns  is  so  well 
known,  and  so  universally  associated  with  the  idea  of  poetic  excellence,  that 
nothing  needs  be  said  at  this  late  day  in  commendation  of  his  works.  The 
elegant  octavo  volume  now  offered  to  the  public,  contains  several  pieces  of  the 
illustrious  Scottish  Bard,  which  never  before  appeared  in  print.  The  publisher 
has  been  indefatigably  employed  fora  considerable  time  past  in  collecting 
original  pieces,  together  with  valuable  notes,  from  several  literary  gentlemen 
who  were  intimate  with  the  author  during  his  life,  and  well  acquainted  with 
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the  scenes  and  characters  introduced  into  his  works.  The  notes,  which  have 
never  been  published  before,  give  an  interest  and  value  to  the  work  which 
previous  editions  have  never  possessed.  The  present  edition  also  contains  a 
Life  and  Character  of  the  Author,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities  ;  and 
every  word  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  dialect  is  defined  in  English  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  in  which  it  is  found.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  very  valuable  improve 
ment,  as  it  saves  the  trouble  of  perpetually  reverting  to  a  glossary.' 

The  Present  State  of  England  in  Regard  to  Agriculture,  Trade, 
and  Finance  ;  with  a  Comparison  of  the  Prospects  of  England 
and  France.  By  Joseph  Lowe,  Esq.  8vo.  E.  Bliss  and  E. 
White.  New  York. 

The  author  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  late  wars  of  England  on  the  na 
tional  resources,  expenditures,  and  rise  in  the  prices  of  articles.  He  discusses 
the  subjects  of  currency  and  exchange,  agriculture,  protecting  duty,  taxes, 
population,  money,  finances,  commerce,  and  such  collateral  topics,  as  are  re 
quisite  to  a  full  inquiry  into  the  present  internal  state  and  prospects  of  Eng 
land.  The  work  contains  much  statistical  detail,  and  may  serve  as  a  conve 
nient  manual  for  those,  who  would  become  acquainted  with  the  practical  ope 
rations  of  the  British  government  at  the  present  time. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  in  the 
Years  1819,  20,  21,  and  22.  By  John  Franklin,  Captain  R.  N. 
F.  R.  S.  and  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Geognostical  Observations  and  Remarks  on  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  Illustrated  by  a  Frontispiece  and  Map.  Published  by 
Authority  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 

An  Abridgment  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric.  By  Hugh  Blair,  D.  D. 
Improved  by  the  Addition  of  Appropriate  Marginal  Questions, 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  References  in  the  Body  of  the 
Page.  By  Nathaniel  Greene.  1824.  Boston.  True  &  Greene 
pp.  238. 

This  edition  seems  to  be  improved  on  a  plan  of  substantial  utility  for  the 
purposes  of  schools.  There  is  an  advantage  in  having  the  questions  in  the 
margin,  as  the  attention  of  the  student  will  thus  be  more  immediately  drawn 
to  the  important  parts  of  the  text,  and  the  memory  assisted  by  associating 
one  with  the  other.  As  a  school  book,  also,  this  edition  deserves  praise  for 
its  typographical  execution,  and  the  quality  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed. 

Warreniana;  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  Boston. 
Wells  &  Lilly. 


WORKS  IN  PRESS. 

BY  WELLS  &,  LILLY,  BOSTON. 

Private  Correspondence  of  William  Cowper,  Esq.  With  seve 
ral  of  his  most  intimate  Friends.  Now  first  published  from  the 
Original,  in  the  Possession  of  his  Kinsman,  John  Johnson,  L.  I*.  D. 
Rector  of  Yaxham,  and  Welborne  in  Norfolk. 
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Female  Friendship.  A  Tale  for  Sundays.  By  the  Author  of 
f  School  for  Sisters.' 

A  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors.  In  2  vols.  By 
William  Oldnall  Russell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 
With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Authorities.  By  Daniel 
Davis,  Esq.  Solicitor  General  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Seats  and  Causes  of  Diseases  investigated  by  Anatomy  ; 
containing  a  great  Variety  of  Dissections,  and  accompanied  with 
Remarks.  By  John  Baptist  Morgagni,  Chief  Professor  of  Anato 
my,  and  President  of  the  University  at  Padua.  Abridged  and 
elucidated  with  Copious  Notes,  by  William  Cooke,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  one  of  the  Hunterian 
Society. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Vol.  I.  By  Oc- 
tavius  Pickering. 

Say's  Political  Economy. 

Taunton's  Reports.     Vol.  VIII. 

HILLIARD  &  METCALF,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Arithmetic  ;  being  a  Sequel  to  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  By 
Warren  Colburn.  Second  Edition. 

Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By 
William  Enfield.  Fourth  American  Edition. 

Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  David  Osgood,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the 
Church  in  Medford. 

Saratoga  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution. 

Hobomok ;  a  Tale  of  Early  Times.     By  an  American. 

A  General  Abridgment  and  Digest  of  American  Law,  with  oc 
casional  Notes  and  Comments.  By  Nathan  Dane,  L.  L.  D.  Coun 
sellor  at  Law.  Vol.  IV. 

Publius  Virgilius  Maro.  Bucolica,  Georgica,  et  jEneis.  With 
English  Notes  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

Elements  of  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  an  Atlas. 
By  J.  E.  Worcester.  Third  Edition. 

Dalzel's  Graeca  Majora.     Fourth  Cambridge  Edition. 

Dalzel's  Graeca  Minora.  Sixth  Cambridge  Edition ;  in  which 
the  Latin  of  the  Notes  and  Vocabulary  is  translated  into  English. 

The  New  Testament;  with  References  and  a  Key  Sheet  of 
Questions,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical.  By  Hervey  Wil 
bur,  A.  M. 

The  Bible  Class  Text  Book ;  or  Biblical  Catechism,  containing 
Questions,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  Practical,  and  Experimental,  de 
signed  to  promote  an  intimate  Acquaintance  with  the  Inspired 
Volume.  By  Hervey  Wilbur,  A.  M.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
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A  Summary  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Real  Actions.  By 
Asahel  Stearns,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University. 

The  Four  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  from  the 
Text  of  Griesbach,  with  a  Lexicon  in  English  of  all  the  Words 
contained  in  them  ;  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

OLIVER  D.  COOKE  &  SON,  HARTFORD,  CON. 
Sketches  of  Connecticut  Forty  Years  ago.     By  a  Lady. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan.  By  the  Author  of 
Anastasius.  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Albigenses,  a  Romance.  By  C.  R.  Maturin,  Author  of 
Bertram,  &c.  2  vols.  12mo. 

Hallam's  Middle  Ages.    Second  American  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Conversations  on  Chemistry  ;  a  new  Edition,  with  the  Notes  of 
Professors  Cooper  and  Keating. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Evidence.  By  Thomas  Peake, 
Esq.  Sergeant  at  Law.  With  Notes  and  References  to  all  the 
American  Authorities  extant.  By  Joseph  P.  Norris,  Esq. 

This  work  will  probably  appear  in  June  next. 


WORKS  PROPOSED. 

Memorials  of  Columbus ;  or  a  Collection  of  Authentic  Docu 
ments  of  that  celebrated  Navigator ;  now  first  published  from  the 
original  Manuscripts,  by  Order  of  the  Decurions  of  Genoa ;  pre 
ceded  by  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Discoveries.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  and  Spanish.  Wells  &  Lilly.  Boston. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home.  First  American  Edi 
tion,  4  vols.  8vo.  Proposed  to  be  published  by  Subscription  at 
Three  Dollars  a  Volume,  by  E.  Littell,  Philadelphia. 

Home's  Introduction  has  had  a  rapid  sale  in  England,  and,  as  the  author 
informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  second  edition,  it  has  in  this  country  been  in 
troduced  as  a  text  book  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  at  New  York. 

The  American  Annual  Register  of  History  and  Politics.  By 
Edward  Everett.  Published  in  Boston  by  Cummings,  Hilliard  & 
Co.  and  Oliver  Everett. 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  out  one  volume  annually,  containing  nine  hundred 
pages,  at  the  price  of  five  dollars.  The  undertaking  is  one,  which  cannot  but 
be  applauded  by  every  American  ;  in  our  political  concerns  no  project  could 
be,  attempted  of  a  literary  nature,  which  would  promise  to  be  so  essentially 
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important  and  useful,  or  in  which  the  community  at  large  is  more  deeply  in 
terested.  The  well  known  talents  and  qualifications  of  the  editor  afford  a  suf 
ficient  pledge  of  the  high  character  his  work  will  bear,  and  of  the  success  of 
his  enterprise. 

A  Complete  System  of  Geography.  By  M.  Malte-Brun,  Editor 
of  the  Annales  Des  Voyages,  &c.  Wells  &  Lilly.  Boston. 

This  work  is  to  be  completed  in  seven  large  octavo  volumes,  five  of  which 
have  already  been  published  in  Paris.  '  The  first  contains  the  History  of 
Geography,  and  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  day ;  the  second  contains  the  Theory  of  Mathematical,  Physical,  and 
Political  Geography  ;  and  the  three  last  contain  the  description  of  Asia,  Afri 
ca,  and  America ;  the  description  of  Europe  will  be  comprised  in  the  two  next 
volumes.'  The  American  edition  will  consist  of  the  English  translation,  which 
comes  out  in  London,  and  will  appear  in  parts,  or  half  volumes.  This  work 
has  already  been  translated  into  German  with  Notes  by  the  German  editors. 
Malte-Brun's  reputation  as  a  geographer  stands  very  high,  and  his  great  work 
when  completed  will  no  doubt  be  the  best,  which  has  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  general  geography. 

The  American  publishers  observe,  that  the  parts  relating  to  the  United 
States  '  will  be  revised,  and  such  corrections  and  additions  made  as  may  ap- 
pearnecessary.'  We  would  suggest,  that  all  such  additions  and  corrections 
should  be  put  in  notes,  and  the  author's  text  left  untouched.  American  edi 
tions  of  some  English  works  have  been  mangled  by  meddling  too  freely  with 
the  text,  under  pretence  of  correcting  it,  thus  doing  injustice  to  the  authors, 
and  deceiving  the  reader.  It  is  a  mischievous  practice,  which  nothing  can 
justify.  All  needed  amendments  or  additions  may  be  inserted  with  equal 
facility  in  the  margin  or  an  appendix. 


INDEX. 


A. 

Abelard,  remarks  on  his  writings  and 
history,  261 — his  distinction  be 
tween  faith  and  reason,  262, 

Adran,  Bishop,  his  remarkable  success 
in  introducing  improvements  into 
Cochin  China,  153. 

Africa,  colonization  in,  40 — Agents 
sent  out  to  explore  the  western 
coast,  43 — natives  of,  in  Georgia, 
restored  through  the  influence  of 
Mr  Meade,  49 — influence  of  the 
climate  on  the  agents  sent  out  by 
the  government,  and  the  Coloniza 
tion  Society,  50,  51 — coast  visited 
by  Captain  Wadsworth  and  Lieu 
tenant  Stockton,  52,  53 — coloniza 
tion  in,  its  advantages  to  this  coun 
try,  58 — General  Harper's  remarks, 
59 — natives  rescued  and  restored 
under  many  interesting  circumstan 
ces  at  Baltimore,  69 — advantages  of 
colonization  to  Africa  itself,  73 — 
warlike  customs  and  superstitious 
practices,  74 — character  of  the  Af 
ricans,  77 — their  willingness  to  be 
instructed  and  capacity  to  learn,  78 
— religion  of  western  Africa,  80 — 
Mahometanism  prevalent,81 — prac 
ticability  of  colonizing  Africa,  ib. 
objections  answered,  85,  et  seq. — 
western  Africa  not  more  unhealthy 
than  tropical  climates  generally, 
84 — colonization  in,  not  opposed  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
87 — travels  in,  should  be  promoted, 
89.  See  Colonization  Society. 

•Africans,  their  mild  and  docile  charac 
ter  in  their  own  country,  76 — they 
have  been  depressed  by  circum 
stances,  77 — disposed  to  learn,  ib. 
— many  of  them  read  and  write 
Arabic,  ib. — how  they  differ  from 
savages  of  other  countries,  78 — their 
religious  belief,  80 — easily  supplant 
ed  by  a  pure  religion  properly 
taught,  ib.— some  are  Mahometans, 
81. 

African  Association,  89. 


African  Institution,  in  England,  its  ob 
jects  and  labors,  88. 

Albanians,  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Turks,  and  probably  of  Sclavonian 
origin,  110 — their  warlike  spirit,  116 
— organized  into  a  distinct  army  by 
Ali  Pacha,  ib. 

AH  Pacha,  his  family  and  descent,  109 
— his  grandfather,  110 — Veli,  his 
father,  took  and  burned  Tepeleni, 
ib. — birth  of  Ali  Pacha,  1 1 1 — indig 
nity  with  which  his  mother  and  sis 
ter  were  treated,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  by  the  Cardikiotes,  ib. — 
his  first  adventures  as  a  marauder 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  112 — taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  Berat,  and 
held  in  confinement  for  some  years, 
ib. — married,  ib. — anecdote  of  his 
cruel  disposition  related  by  Po- 
queville,  113 — enriched  himself  in 
the  service  of  the  Pacha  of  Negro- 
pont,  114 — received  from  the  Porte 
the  Pachalic  of  Thessaly  as  a  re 
ward  of  his  perfidy  in  taking  away 
the  life  of  Selim  Bey,  115— advan 
ced  to  the  Pachalic  of  Yanina,  ib. 
— his  treacherous  and  cunning  poli 
cy,  116 — organizes  the  Albanians 
into  a  regular  army,  for  the  first 
time  under  a  chief  of  their  own  na 
tion,  ib. — his  two  sons  begin  to  take 
part  in  his  enterprises,  117 — his 
first  attack  on  the  Suliotes,  ib. — 
unsuccessful,  118 — fails  in  a  second 
campaign,  118 — Poqueville's  impro 
bable  account  of  his  taking  the  Su- 
liote  army  by  treachery,  119 — en 
gaged  in  quelling  a  disturbance  in 
upper  Albania,  under  orders  of  the 
Porte,  120 — his  letter  to  Bonaparte, 
ib. — fits  out  an  expedition  of  galleys 
and  attacks  the  inhabitants  on  the 
coast,  ib. — cajoles  the  French  ge 
neral  and  seizes  the  posts  occu 
pied  by  the  French  on  the  coast 
of  the  Ionian  sea,  121 — again  makes 
war  on  the  Suliotes,  122 — is  cou 
rageously  resisted,  123 — the  siege 
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was  pressed  for  a  long  time,  till  the 
Suliotes  were  at  length  taken  in 
their  own  town,  124 — seizes  Pre- 
vesa,  and  attacks  Parga  without 
success,  125 — takes  Berat,  ib. — pre 
sented  by  the  English  government 
with  a  park  of  artillery,  126 — exe 
cutes  his  long  cherished  vengeance 
on  Cardiki  for  the  indignity  his 
mother  and  sister  had  once  suflered 
in  that  city,  127 — takes  possession 
of  Parga,  129 — his  age  and  ap 
pearance  described,  ib. — his  riches, 
ib. — show  of  hostility  from  the 
Porte,  130 — Ali  begins  to  be  alarm 
ed  for  his  safety,  131 — his  skilful 
management  to  ward  off  the  im 
pending  danger,  132 — is  surrounded 
in  Yanina  by  the  enemy,  183 — sets 
the  town  in  flames  and  shuts  him 
self  up  with  his  forces  in  the  castle 
of  the  Lake,  ib. — his  three  sons  de 
sert  his  cause,  134 — campaign  clo 
sed  without  driving  Ali  from  his 
strong  hold,  135 — siege  renewed 
and  Ali's  garrison  reduced  to  fifteen 
hundred,  136 — contradictory  ac 
counts  of  the  final  catastrophe,  137 
— taken  prisoner  and  some  days  af 
terwards  killed  by  order  of  the 
Porte,  138 — remarkable  traits  of 
his  character,  139 — his  head  nailed 
to  the  seraglio  gates,  ib. — his  final 
resistance  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  first 
movements  of  the  Greek  revolu 
tion,  140. 

Amherst  Institution,  its  extent,  408 — 
reasons  why  it  should  have  a  char 
ter,  409. 

Anaxagoras,  illustrious  as  a  philoso 
pher,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age,  242 — view  of  his  cha 
racter  and  opinions,  243 — banished 
from  Athens,  244 — his  astronomical 
opinions,  267 — the  founder  of  a  ra 
tional  system  of  the  creation,  271. 

Angeles,  los,  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Chili,  described,  308,  312. 

Antoinette,  Marie,  memoirs  of,  by  Ma 
dame  Campan,  1 — marriage  with 
Louis  XVI  intended  to  consolidate 
the  alliance  between  France  and 
Austria,  4 — her  education,  5 — in 
trigues  in  the  French  court  to  her 
disadvantage,  6,7 — coldness  and  ne 
glect  of  her  husband,  7 — ceremony 
of  her  arrival  in  France,  9 — gross 
conduct  of  Louis  XV  on  her  first  re 


ception,  ib. — elegance  and  beauty  of 
her  person  at  that  time,  when  fifteen 
years  old,  10 — unkind  treatment 
which  she  received  from  the  court, 
10,  11 — her  interview  with  Cardinal 
de  Rohan  concerning  the  affair  of 
the  diamond  necklace,  and  dialogue 
between  the  king  and  the  cardinal 
in  her  presence,  14 — lamented  the 
want  of  energy  in  the  king,  25 — her 
remarks  on  his  character,  ib. — an 
ecdote  illustrating  the  contrast  be 
tween  the  characters  of  the  king  and 
queen,  26 — her  firmness  on  the  ter 
rible  16th  of  August,  30,  31. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  the  angelic  doctor, 
262. 

Arabians,  philosophy  of  the,  258. 

Arabic,  understood  by  many  natives  of 
the  western  parts  of  Africa,  77. 

Araucana,  the,  an  epic  poem  of  Er- 
cilla,  294 — the  best  of  which  Ame 
rica  has  furnished  the  subject,  295. 

Araucanians  in  Chili,  294. 

Aristotle,  his  philosophy  the  basis  on 
which  the  intellectual  philosophers 
of  modern  times  have  built  their 
systems,  245 — parallel  between  him 
and  Plato,  246— his  character,  249 
— confutes  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas, 
251. 

Armatolis,  a  species  of  militia  in  Tur 
key,  130. 

Atlases,  American,  by  Mr  Tanner, 
and  Mr  Lucas ;  reviewed,  382 — their 
general  accuracy  and  excellence, 
383.  See  Tanner's  Atlas,  and  Lu 
cas's  Cabinet  Atlas 

Atomic  system  of  the  ancients,  268  et 
seq. 

Atuas,  spiritual  beings  in  the  religion 
of  the  New  Zealanders,  353. 

Austria,  cause  of  her  alliance  with 
France,  which  was  contracted  in  the 
year  1755,  and  consolidated  by  the 
marriage  between  Marie  Antoinette 
and  Louis  XVI,  4. 

Ayres,  Dr,  Agent  of  the  colonization 
society  at  Mesurado,  53  et  seq. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  his  theory  of 
induction  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  252. 

Bacon,  Roger,  264. 

Bancroft,  George,  his  translation  of 
Heeren  reviewed,  390 — his  work  in 
dicates  a  perfect  command  of  the 
German  language,  406 — a  valuable 
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acquisition  to  the  American  public, 
ib. — implies  an  extensive  range  of 
classical  learning  in  the  translator, 
ib. 

Baltimore,  interesting  account  of  re 
captured  negroes  examined  at  that 
place,  and  restored  to  their  homes 
in  Africa,  71 — plan  of,  414— its  el 
egance  and  accuracy,  ib.— public 
buildings  in  Baltimore  >  superior  to 
those  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  ib. 
Baptists  in  America,  173. 
Barbaroux,  his  posthumous  memoirs 
relating  to  the  French  Revolution, 
29. 

Bell,  Dr,  practised  the  Monitorial  sys 
tem  of  instruction  near  Madras,  184. 
Belknap,  Dr,  his  history  of  New  Hamp 
shire,  and  other  works,  34. 
Berat,  where  AH  Pacha  was  for  seve 
ral  years  in  his  youth  confined  as  a 
prisoner,  112. 
Bigelow's  Address  before   the   Peace 

Society,  409. 
Bonaparte,  school  established  by  him 

at  Ecouen,  3. 

Books,  number  of,  printed  in  the  Uni 
ted  States,  162 — proportion  of  those 
imported  to  those  printed,  ib.     See 
Duty  on  Books. 
Bouterwek,  his  critical  remarks  on  the 

Araucana  of  Ercilla,  294. 
Brunton,  Mr,  author  of  a  grammar 
and  vocabulary  of  the  Soosoo  lan- 
guagCj  and  of  a  translation  into  that 
language  of  a  part  of  the  New  Tes 
tament,  77. 
Buffon,  thought  the  earth  and  planets 

to  be  fragments  of  the  sun,  275. 
Burnet,  Dr,  his  theory  of  the  earth, 
272— his  notions  of  chaos  and  the 
primitive  state  of  the  earth,  ib. — 
first  changes  in  the  earth's  surface, 
273 — catastrophe  of  the  deluge,  274. 
Buttmann,  translation  of  his  Greek 
Grammar  reviewed,  99^character- 
istics  of  his  Grammar,  101 — its  ex 
tensive  use  in  Germany,  102 — how 
to  be  taught,  103. 


Campan,  Madame,  her  memoirs  of 
the  life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  1 — 
daughter  of  M.  Genet,  formerly  un 
der  secretary  in  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  in  the  French  go 
vernment,  and  sister  to  M.  Genet, 
Who  was  for  a  time  minister  from 
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the  French  Republic  to  the  United 
States,  2 — appointed  reader  to  the 
king's   sisters,    3 — and   femme   de 
chambre  to  the  dauphiness,  ib. — su 
perintendent  of  the  school  at  Ecou 
en  erected  by  Bonaparte,  ib. — fur 
ther  notices  of  her  life  and  charac 
ter,  4 — her  description  of  the  occupa 
tions  and  amusements  of  the  French 
court,  9 — her  portraits  of  Louis  XVI, 
and  his  two  brothers,  11 — her  ac 
count  of  the  diamond  necklace,  13 — 
her  history  of  events  during  the  first 
stages  of  the  French  Revolution  au 
thentic  and  valuable,   24— -her  re 
marks  on  the  life  and  opinions  of 
her  brother,  M.  Genet,  the  diploma 
tic  agent  to  the  United  States,  27 — 
her  description  of  the   memorable 
transactions  in  Paris  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1792,  when  she  was  in  im 
minent  danger  of  her  own  life,  29 — 
her  perilous  situation  and  escape,  32. 
Campagna  di  Roma,  its  volcanic  for 
mation,  and  unhealthiness,  198 — the 
testimony  of  Livy  and  other  Roman 
writers  prove  it  to  have  been  unheal 
thy  at  an  early  date,  ib.  199. 
Cannibalism  of  the   New  Zealanders, 
344 — several  authenticated  instan 
ces  of  ships'  crews  having  been  kill 
ed  and  devoured,  345 — remarkable 
case   of  the    Boyd,    ib- — shocking 
scenes  of  cannibalism  after   one  of 
Shunghie's   wars,    34$ — causes   of 
this  custom  as  related  to  Mr  Mars- 
den  by  a  chief,  347,  note. 
Cervantes  praises  the  Araucana  of  Er 
cilla,  295. 

Cicero,  his  character  as  a  philosopher 
and  writer,  253,  254 — edited  Lucre- 
tius's  poem,  271. 

Chili,  journal  of  a  residence  in  review 
ed,  288— Ovalle's  work  on,  289 — 
Frezier's  voyage  to,  ib. — Vidaurre's 
account  of,  290 — Molina's  work  on, 
292 — manner  in  which  it  was  pub 
lished,  ib. — translated  into  English 
by  an  American,  293 — unpublished 
manuscripts  concerning  Chili,  ib. — 
Ercilla's  poem  on,  294— geographi 
cal  position  of  Chili,  295 — its  natu 
ral  limits  strongly  marked,  296 — 
Spanish  possessions  and  govern 
ment  in,  ib. — Robertson's  account 
of  Chili,  297 — volcanoes  and  earth 
quakes,  ib. — mines,  298 — contains 
native  brass  according  to  Molina,  ib. 
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— vegetable  and  animal  productions, 
300,  301 — commerce,  ib. — articles 
of  commerce,  302 — revolutionary 
movements,  304 — appearance  of  the 
country,  306 — establishments  of  the 
Chilian  gentry,  307 — their  enter 
tainments,  ib. — dread  of  earth 
quakes,  308 — scenery,  309— town  of 
ios  Angeles  in  the  south  of  Chili, 
310 — description  of,  311 — descrip 
tion  of  the  Indian  army  collected 
there,  312 — reports  of  commission 
ers  on  Chili,  314. 

Clwiseul,  Duke  de,  maintained  the 
Austrian  alliance  against  the  party 
of  Richelieu,  6 — was  removed  by 
the  influence  of  his  enemies  from  his 
place  in  the  ministry,  7. 
Christianity,  M.  de  Gerando's  encomi 
um  on,  256. 

Church  in  America,  172 — grand  prin 
ciples  on  which  it  differs  from  the 
church  in  Europe,  ib. — number  of 
congregations  among  the  principal 
religious  sects  in  the  United  States, 
173. 

Cochin  China,  Mr  White's  voyage  to, 
140 — anciently  called  Onam,  ib. — 
Le  Poivre's  account  of,  erroneous, 
141 — appearance  and  character  of 
the  inhabitants  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Donnai,  144 — cupidity  of  the 
Mandarins,  146 — description  of  a. 
chief's  house,  147 — deception  and 
cunning  of  the  head  persons,  148 — 
at  Saigon,  the  capital  city,  the  fe 
males  conduct  the  mercantile  busi 
ness,  151 — tedious  ceremony  of  mea 
suring  and  examining  the  vessels, 
which  enter  the  harbor,  ib. — the  na 
tives  use  every  art  to  delay,  embar 
rass,  and  cheat,  152 — are  believed 
to  be  a  degenerate  race  of  the  true 
Chinese,  ib. — are  accustomed  to 
arms,  ib. — remarkable  prosperity  of 
the  country  effected  by  the  influence 
of  Bishop  Adran,  153 — skill  in  ship 
building  and  excellence  of  the  tim 
ber,  154 — the  inhabitants  are  poly- 
theists  and  have  temples  and  idols, 
154^-animal  productions  of  the 
country,  155 — curious  anecdote,  ib. 
Cofcer,  Daniel,  a  colored  man,  who 
for  a  time  had  charge  of  the  Ame 
rican  colonists  at  Sherbro,  61. 
Collier,  Sir  George  R.  his  views  re- 
specting  the  American  colony  in 
Africa,  86. 
Colombia,  government  of,  its  liberal 


laws  respecting  people  of  color,  84. 
Colonisation  Society,  its  origin  and  his 
tory,  40,  et  seq.— first  proposed  by 
Rev.  Dr  Finley,  42 — agents  sent  to 
England  and  Africa  by  the  mana 
gers,  43 — their  reception  and  doings 
at  Sierra  Leone,  44 — explore  the 
country  down  the  coast  and  on  the 
Sherbro  islands,  45,  46 — singular 
interview  with  king  Sherbro,  47 — 
benevolent  interference  of  the  Co 
lonization  Society,  in  restoring  to 
liberty  several  captured  Africans  in 
Georgia,  49 — failure  of  the  society's 
attempts  at  the  Sherbro  islands,  50 
—new  agents  sent  out,  who  go  down 
the  coast  to  the  Bagroo  and  Grand 
Bassa  countries,  52— purchase  of 
Cape  Mesurado  for  the  society  by 
Lieutenant  Stockton  and  Dr  Ayres, 
53,  et  seq. — objects  of  the  society 
essentially  promoted  by  captain 
Spence,  57 — advantages  which  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  suc 
cess  of  the  society,  58 — See  Africa 
— slavery  can  be  suppressed  in  no 
way  with  so  much  facility  as  by  co 
lonization,  61 — colonization  in  Afri 
ca  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  concern 
ing  the  slave  trade,  66 — aids  ren 
dered  by  the  society  in  executing: 
the  laws  of  government,  69 — re 
markable  incident  in  Baltimore  to 
this  effect,  70— benefits  of  the  Colo 
nization  Society  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  Africans  as  regards 
intellectual  culture,  progress  in  use 
ful  arts,  and  religion,  74,  et  seq. — 
objects  of  the  society  practicable  81 
— various  useful  purposes  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  society  may  be 
turned,  88. 

Columbus,  Memorials  of,  415— discov 
ery  of  curious  manuscripts  which 
belonged  to  him,  ib.,  416--a  monu 
ment  erected  to  him  in  Genoa,  416 
— account  of  his  early  life,  417. 

Commerce  in  Chili,  as  it  existed  under 
the  vice  royalty,  301 — articles  of, 
302 — its  later  improvements,  303. 

Concord,  in  New  Hampshire,  annals 
of,  407 — originally  inhabited  by  the 
Penacook  Indians,  ib. 

Cook's  visits  to  New  Zealand,  329, 
338 — suggested  the  use  of  the  cow 
ry  tree  for  masts,  330. 

Cosmogony,  a  favourite  study  from  the 
earliest  times,  266 — of  the  ancients, 
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267  et  seq.-— of  the  moderns,  272  et 
seq.  See  Earth. 

Count  d'rfrtois,  his  habits  and  cha 
racter,  12. 

Courts,  jurisdiction  of,  in  the  United 
States,  171. 

Cruise,  Captain,  his  account  of  New- 
Zealand,  329 — describes  an  inter 
view  between  the  natives  and  their 
relations  who  had  been  long  absent, 
331— character  of  his  journal,  332 
— quoted,  335 — his  anecdote  of  the 
fidelity  of  a  native  girl,  348 — cited, 
347,  note. 

Cudworth's  remarks  on  the  founder  of 
the  atomic  system,  269. 

D. 

Dahomy,  its  ancient  bards,  79. 

Dakhaba,  king  of  Bambarana,  his  cu 
rious  letter  to  the  king  of  England, 
78. 

D'JMembert,  his '  terrible  question',  238. 

De  Gerando,  M.  his  history  of  philoso 
phy  reviewed,  234 — first  metaphy 
sician  in  France,  235 — character  of 
his  work,  and  tone  of  his  opinions, 
ib. — his  acquaintance  with  the  au 
thors  of  antiquity,  and  devotedness 
to  the  cause  of  philosophy,  236— 
moral  tendency  of  his  writings,  ib. 
— his  history  of  philosophy  relates 
chiefly  to  the  sources  and  certainty 
of  knowledge,  237 — his  remarks  on 
these  topics,  ib. — plan  of  his  work, 
238 — distinguishes  five  successive 
periods  in  the  progress  of  intellec 
tual  and  moral  science,  239 — these 
enumerated,  ib. — his  description  of 
Anaxagoras,  242 — account  of  the 
ancient  sophists,  244 — his  parallel 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  246 — 
character  of  Plato  drawn  in  a  more 
direct  form,  247 — portrait  of  Aris 
totle,  249 — the  author  attempts  to 
confute  Plato's  theory  of  ideas,  251 
— allows  too  little  to  Cicero,  254 — 
embodies  the  opinions  of  the  Alex 
andrian  Platonists,  255 — attach 
ment  to  the  Christian  Fathers,  and 
encomiums  on  the  spirit  of  Christi 
anity,  256— his  chapter  on  the  phi 
losophy  of  the  Arabians,  258 — no 
tice  of  Tophail  of  Seville,  ib. — re 
marks  on  the  life  and  history  of 
Abelard,  261 — his  account  of  Ray 
mond  Lully,  published  in  the  trans 
actions  of  the  Institute,  265. 


Deluge,  the  general,  Dr  Burnet's  ac 
count  of,  273— caused  according  to 
Whiston  by  the  earth's  running  in 
to  a  comet's  tail,  274 — new  account 
of,  277. 

Dcmaillet,  his  curious  account  of  the 
origin  of  mankind  and  of  animals, 
275. 

Democritus,  his  system  of  monads,  or 
atoms,  241 — improved  on  the  no 
tion  of  Leucippus,  268. 

Demosthenes,  character  of,  drawn  by 
Heeren  403. 

Descartes  adopted  in  some  degree  the 
absurd  atomic  theory  of  the  ancients, 
241 — his  mode  of  making  the  world, 
266. 

Diamond  Necklace,  curious  account  of 
the  one,  which  the  jeweller  Boeh- 
mer,  endeavored  to  impose  on  the 
queen  of  France,  13 — singular  part 
acted  by  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  in 
the  affair,  and  his  interview  with 
the  king,  14. 

Donnai,  a  navigable  river  in  Cochin 
China,  144 — view  of  its  waters  and 
banks,  150. 

Don  Quixote,  quoted,  on  the  Arauca- 
na  of  Ercilla,  295. 

Duns  Scotus,  the  subtle  doctor,  263. 

Duponceau,  Mr,  his  discourse  before 
the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
157,  177. 

Duty  on  Books,  its  amount  and  injuri 
ous  effects,  163 — much  more  bur 
densome  in  this  country,  than  under 
the  European  governments,  ib. — two 
arguments  by  which  it  is  supported, 
164 — false  grounds  on  which  these 
are  built,  ib. — mischievous  tendency 
of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  on  the 
interests  of  literature  and  the  pro 
gress  of  knowledge,  165— it  falls  on 
those,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it, 
and  whom  the  public  good  requires 
should  be  supplied  with  books  in  as 
great  abundance  as  possible,  ib. — - 
no  duty  ought  to  be  imposed ;  or  at 
least  a  specific  should  be  substituted 
for  an  advalorem  duty,  166 — Mr 
Jefferson's  memorial,  ib. — character 
of  a  bill  proposed  to  Congress  on 
the  subject,  167. 

E. 

Earth,  theories  of,  examined,  266  et 
seq. — theories  of  the  ancient  phi 
losophers,  267, 268 — Atomic  theory 
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of  Leucippus,  Denaocritus,  and  Epi 
curus,  269  et  seq. — Burnet's  theory, 
272 — Whiston's,  274 — whimsical 
notions  of  Leibnitz,  Bufibn,  Kep 
ler,  and  Demaillet,  275. 

Earthquakes  in  Chili,  297,  308. 

E.couen,  female  school  at,  established 
by  Bonaparte,  and  put  under  the 
superintendence  of  Madame  Cam- 
pan,  3, 

Edinburgh,  monitorial  system  of  in 
struction  in  the  high  school  of,  185. 

Edinburgh  Review,  its  injustice  to  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth,  360. 

Education  in  the  United  States,  159 — 
liberality  of  public  exertions  and 
endowments  in  the  several  states, 
ib. 

Elections  in  the  United  States,  their 
influence  on  the  government,  and 
on  society,  168. 

Embalming  heads  in  New  Zealand, 
how  performed,  341. 

Emigration  to  America,  Mr  Hodg 
son's  remarks  on,  222 — miserable 
condition  of  the  emigrants  in  Cana 
da,  223. 

Emineh,wife  of  Ali  Pacha,  112— cele 
brated  for  her  beauty  and  accom 
plishments,  ib. — Poqueville's  impro 
bable  account  of  her  death,  123. 

Empedocles,  an  enthusiast,  242. 

English  Episcopal  church  in  the  United 
States,  J73. 

Enterprise,  force  of,  in  Ali  Pacha, 
107. 

Epicurus,  adopts  and  improves  the 
atomic  theory  of  Leucippus  and 
Democritus,  268 — his  system,  269. 

Estancia,  or  country  seat  in  Chili,  de 
scribed,  306 — entertainments  at, 
307. 

Ercilla,  his  life  and  adventures,  294 — 
his  epic  poem,  the  Araucana,  ib. — 
Bouterwek's  criticism  on,  ib. — Cer 
vantes'  praise  of,  295 — Voltaire's 
remark  on,  ib.— the  best  epic  of 
which  America  has  furnished  the 
subject,  ib.— translated  into  English 
in  part,  by  Hayley  and  Boyd,  293. 

Europe,  people  of,  superior  to  those 
of  the  other  continents,  391— Mr 
Heeren's  remarks  on  the  subject, 
392 — hints  at  the  cause,  394. 

Everett,  Professor,  his  translation  of 
Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar  re 
viewed,  99 — its  characteristics  and 
^alue,  101,102, 


F. 

Finley,  Rev.  Dr,  first  projector  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  42 — chosen 
President  of  Franklin  College  in 
Georgia,  43— his  character,  ib.  note. 

France,  Queen  of.     See  Antoinette. 

Freedom,  its  influence  when  granted 
to  slaves  in  their  present  condition 
in  the  United  States,  60. 

French  Legislature,  its  imperfections, 
169. 

Frezier,  his  voyage  to  the  South  Sea, 
289 — translated  into  several  lan 
guages,  290 — animadverted  on  by 
Feuillee,  ib. — praised  by  Molina,  ib. 

Friendly  Society,  composed  of  free 
colored  people  at  Sierra  Leone,  44. 

Fry,  Mrs,  her  character  and  manners, 
180 — mode  in  which  she  has  pro 
duced  such  wonderful  effects  in  re 
forming  prisoners,  181 — extent  of 
her  system,  182. 

Fuller's  Worthies  of  England  quoted, 
376. 

G. 

Genoa,  monument  erected  at,  in 
memory  of  Columbus,  416. 

Genesis,  first  book  of,  many  of  the 
ancients  borrowed  their  notions  of 
creation  from  it,  271. 

Genet,  under  secretary  in  the  depart 
ment  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  French 
government,  and  father  of  Madame 
Campan. 

Genet ,  son  of  the  above,  27 — was  sec 
retary  of  legation  in  Petersburgh, 
ib. — afterwards  minister  to  the 
United  States  from  the  French  Re 
public,  ib. — his  character,  28. 

Geography,  the  study  of  it  rapidly  in 
creasing  in  the  United  States,  382 — 
early  editions  of  Morse's  work  on, 
very  defective,  ib.— the  last  edition 
greatly  improved,  383 — importance 
of  the  study,  395. 

Geology,   objects  of  this  science,  279. 

Georgia,   singular     law  in,   concern 
ing   recaptured    Africans,   49 — Mr 
Meade's  visit  to,  ib. 
Germany,   liberal   provisions  of   her 
governments  for  bringing  in,  and 
distributing  foreign  books,  163. 
Germans  excel  other  nations  in  their 
elementary  works  for  schools,  281 
— their  philological  labors,  283. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  his  attentions  to 
the  agents  of  the  Colonization  S«> 
ciety,  43, 
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Gold  and  Silver,  amount  of  produced 

in  Chili,  299. 

Grammar,  Chilian,  291 — Garcilasso's, 
292 — of  the  New  Zealand  language, 
35. 

Grammars,  Greek,  deficiencies  of  those 
in  common  use,  99 — Herrmann's 
Greek  Grammar,  100 — Matthiae's, 
ib. — Thiersch's,  101 — Buttmann's, 
ib. — in  what  manner  it  should  be 
taught,  103. 
Greek  language,  how  it  should  be 

taught,  103. 

Greek  Reader,  Jacobs',  translated  from 
the    German,    reviewed,     280 — its 
characteristics  and  value,  281. 
Greek   Revolution,  resistance    of  Ali 
Pacha  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  among 
its  first  causes,  140. 
Greeks,  early  condition  of,  395 — sour 
ces  of  the  culture  of  the  Greeks,  396 
— Grecian  my steries,ib. — heroic  age 
of  Greece  and  the  Trojan  war,  397 
— argument  in  favor  of  the  reality 
of  the  heroic  age,  ib. — analogy  in 
our  North  American  Indians  illus 
trating  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  in 
addition  to  the  analogy  of  chivalry 
in  former  times  in  Europe,   398 — 
republican  forms  of  government  in 
Greece,  399 — Amphictyonic   coun 
cils  and   Persian  wars,  401 — con 
stitutions  of  the  Grecian  states,  402 
— judicial    institutions,    army   and 
navy,   403 — orators  ;  character   of 
Demosthenes,     ib. — sciences     and 
arts,  406.     See  Heeren. 
Griscom,  Professor,  his  travels  in  Eu 
rope  reviewed,  178 — his  work  con 
tains  many  practical  details,  179 — 
his  notice  of  Mrs  Fry,    180 — visits 
Newgate  prison  with  her,  181 — his 
account  of  the  High  School  of  Edin 
burgh,  185 — notice  of  lithography, 
188 — his   remarks     on   Lasteyrie's 
method  of  lithographic  engraving, 
190 — on   hospitals,  191 — Pestaloz- 
zi's   school,    ib. — character  of   his 
work,  192. 

H. 

Harper,  Mr,  his  remarks  on  the  utility 
of  the  plan  of  colonizing  the  free 
people  of  color  in  Africa,  59 — on 
their  condition  in  this  country,  62. 
Heereris  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece 
reviewed,  390 — high  character  of 
his  writings,  391 — his  remarks  on 
the  superiority  of  the  European 


over  every  other  race  of  men,  ib. — 
ascribes  political  and  military  su 
periority  to  the  Europeans,  392 — 
hints  at  the  causes,  394,  395 — on 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  396— on 
the  analogy  between  the  heroic  age 
of  Greece  and  of  modern  Europe, 
397 — on  the  republican  forms  of 
government  in  Greece,  399 — on  the 
authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ho 
mer,  ib.  400 — Persian  wars  and  their 
consequences,  401 — constitutions  of 
the  Grecian  states,  and  political 
economy  of  the  Greeks,  402 — judi 
cial  institutions,  army  and  navy, 
403 — character  of  Demosthenes,  ib. 
— the  author's  work  calculated  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  knowledge 
on  the  government  and  character 
of  Greece,  406. 
Heraclitus,  the  weeping  philosopher, 

surnamed  obscure,  242. 
Herodotus,  his  history  among  the  first 
books  to  be  read  by  the  student  in 
Greek,  105. 

Heroic  age  in  Greece,  397 — analogous 
to  the  age  of  chivalry  in  modern 
Europe,  ib. — and  to  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  398. 

Herrmann,  his  Greek  Grammar,    100 
— work  on  the  metres,  ib. — edition 
of  Vigerus  on  the  Greek  idioms,  ib. 
— his  character  as  a  critic,  ib. 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,  monitorial 
system   of  education  in,    185 — de 
scribed  by  Professor  Griscom,  186. 
Hippah,  a  fortification  in  New  Zea 
land,  338. 

Hippocrates,    the     physician,    distin 
guished  as  a  philosopher,  242. 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  Edward,  his  discourse 
on   the  utility  of  natural   history, 
213. 

Hodgson,  Mr,  his  journey  in  America 
reviewed,  221 — -topics  discussed  by 
him,  222—  his  remarks  on  emigra 
tion,  ib. — representations  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  by 
emigrants  in  Canada,  223 — his 
loose  mode  of  narrating  his  adven 
tures,  ib. — his  tour  through  the  sou 
thern  states,  224 — describes  a  sou 
thern  inn,225 — his  account  of  the  im 
mense  numbers  of  turkeys  in  Norfolk 
226 — remarks  on  the  patrician  fami 
lies  in  South  Carolina,  ib. — patrician 
young  ladies,  227 — his  adventures 
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from  Charleston  to  New  Orleans,  228 
— goes  up  the  Mississippi  in  a  steam 
boat  to  Natchez,  229 — sees  the  go 
vernor  of  Mississippi,  and  makes 
reflections  on  the  manners  of  our 
republican  governors,  ib. — tells 
frightful  stories  about  the  cruelty  of 
masters  to  slaves,  230 — his  creduli 
ty,  ib. — his  adventures  from  Port 
land  to  Portsmouth,  231 — describes 
the  court  of  justice  at  Portsmouth, 
ib. — his  ingenious  mode  of  classi 
fying  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  ib. — characteristics  of  the 
classes,  232 — his  amiable  temper 
and  honest  intentions,  233. 

Homer,  the  question  of  the  authenti 
city  of  his  poems  discussed,  399 — 
Odyssey  to  be  read  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  104 — remarks  on  his 
poems,  ib. 

Hornemann,  the  African  traveller,  89. 

Hughes,  Mr,  his  travels  in  Greece, 
and  account  of  Ali  Pacha,  108. 

Humboldt,  on  the  gold  and  silver  of 
Chili,  298— quoted  on  the  potato, 
300. 

Humphrey,  Rev.  president,  his  address 
before  the  Amherst  Institution,  407. 

-     I. 

Jdeas,  innate,  doctrine  of,  refuted  by 
Aristotle,  251. 

Jndians,  their  singular  appearance  in 
the  army  of  southern  Chili,  312. — 
North  American,  have  some  resem 
blance  in  their  manners  and  cha 
racter  to  the  heroes  of  Grecian  An 
tiquity,  398. 

Jngersoll,  Mr,  his  discourse  reviewed, 
157 — general  character  of  his  work, 
158 — his  remarks  on  education  in 
the  United  States,  159 — opinion  on 
;the  study  of  the  ancient  languages, 
160 — progress  of  literature  in  the 
United  States,  161 — curious  state 
ments  of  the  number  of  books  pub 
lished  in  the  United  States,  162 — on 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  this  country,  167 — on 
the  principles  of  legislation  and  ju 
risprudence  in  this  country  compa 
red  with  those  of  Europe,  168 — 
number  of  lawyers  in  the  United 
States,  170— jurisdiction  of  the 
.courts,  171 — medical  science  and 
physicians,  ib.— condition  and  pros 


pects  of  the  American  church,  172 
— number  of  congregations  in  the 
leading  sects,  173— -curious  particu 
lars  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the 
United  States,  174 — Jesuits,  ib.  et 
seq. — parallels  belween  this  country 
and  England  sometimes  run  too  far. 
177. 

Instruction,  monitorial  system  of,  as 
practised  by  Bell  and  Lancaster,  184 
— its  principal  features,  ib.— employ 
ed  with  great  success  at  Edinburgh, 
by  Dr  Pillans,  185— -reflections  on 
its  utility,  187. 

Italy,  scenes  in,  remarks  on,  192, 

J. 

Jacobs'  Greek  Reader  reviewed,  280 
et  seq. 

Jenkins  cited,  on  elementary  books  of 
law,  376. 

Jefferson,  Mr,  his  correspondence  re 
specting  the  colonization  of  free 
people  of  color  at  Sierra  Leone,  41 
— his  memorial  to  Congress  con 
cerning  the  duty  on  books,  166. 

Johnson,  Mrs,  narrative  of  her  captiv 
ity  by  the  Indians,  36. 

Johnson,  W.  Esq.  his  reports  of  cases 
in  New  York  reviewed,  371. 

K. 

Kamco,  mother  of  Ali  Pacha,  her  ill 
treatment  by  Cardikiotes,  111 — her 
death,  115. 

Kant,  his  theory  in  close  resemblance 
with  that  of  Plato,  252. 

Kaunits,  prince,  his  ability  as  a  states 
man,  5. 

KrilL  his  indignation  at  Descartes, 
207. 

Kepler,  his  notion  of  the  vital  power 
of  the  earth,  275. 

Kiddeekiddee,  missionary  establish 
ment  at,  in  New  Zealand,  337,  341 . 

Knowledge,  origin  of,  a  preliminary 
topic  in  the  study  of  philosophy, 
237. 

Kong  Couber,  a  head  man  in  the  Sher- 
bro  islands,  46. 


JLJ* 

Lambert,  Jonathan,  143.  See   Tristan 

d'Jlcuna. 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  improved  on  Bell's 

method   of  monitorial    instruction, 

184. 
Languag(s}  ancient,  particular  reasons 
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why  they  should  be  studied  in  our 
schools,  160 — advantages  to  the 
young  mind  from  the  discipline  of 
studying  Latin  and  Greek,  ib. — 
principles  inculcated,  and  feelings 
inspired,  by  reading  the  ancient  au 
thors,  highly  propitious  in  a  free 
government,  161. 

Language  of  New  Zealand,  its  gram 
matical  peculiarities,  364 — resem 
bles  in  this  respect  the  Tonga  and 
Malayan,  ib. 

Lasteyrie,  Count,  introduced  the  art  of 
lithography  into  Paris,  189 — his  me 
thod  of  operating,  190. 

Law  Reports,  their  rapid  increase,  375 
— numerous  at  the  time  of  Charles 
II,  376 — number  of  law  treatises  and 
reports  in  England  since  the  second 
Edward,  377 — States  of  the  Union  in 
which  reports  are  made  by  public  au 
thority,  ib. — evil  of  the  multiplication 
of  reports,  373 — a  plan  for  lessen 
ing  the  evil  suggested,  ib. — abridg 
ments  on  certain  principles  recom 
mended,  381. 

Ledyard,  John,  the  American  travel 
ler,  and  first  person  employed  by  the 
London  African  Association  to  ex 
plore  the  interior  of  Africa,  89 — his 
journal  of  a  voyage  round  the  world 
with  Cook,  332, 334,  note — contains 
facts  not  found  in  any  other  ac 
count,  333 — was  near  Cook's  per 
son  when  he  was  killed,  ib.— re 
marks  on  his  singular  and  eventful 
life,  ib. — his  observation  on  the  na 
ture  of  government  among  barba 
rous  people,  336 — cited,  344— his 
vocabulary  of  New  Zealand  and 
Otaheitan  words,  354. 

Leibnitz,  his  notion  of  the  origin  of 
the  earth,  275. 

Le  Poivre,  his  work  on  Cochin  China, 
141. 

Leucippus,  founder  of  the  atomic  doc 
trine,  268. 

Ley  den,  Dr,  quoted  on  the  climate  of 
western  Africa,  85. 

Literary  Societies,  benefit  of  annual 
discourses  in,  178. 

Literature  in  the  United  States,  161 — 
reasons  why  it  runs  in  particular 
channels,  ib. — it  grows  with  the 
other  improvements  of  the  country. 
162. 

Lithography,  its  origin  and  history, 
188 et  seq. — invented  by  Sennefelder 


at  Munich,  ib. — mode  of  operating, 
189 — the  art  introduced  into  Paris 
by  Count  Lasteyrie,  ib. — adopted 
by  Westall  in  England,  190 — Las- 
teyrie's  method  as  described  by  Pro 
fessor  Griscom,  ib. — objects  which 
can  be  best  represented  by  it,  ib. — 
much  cheaper  than  the  old  mode  on 
copper,  191. 

Locke,  his  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  Aristotle,  252. 

London,  approach  to  it  described,  179. 

Louis  XVI,  king  of  France,  portrait  of 
his  character  by  Madame  Campan, 
1 1 — his  love  for  the  mechanical  arts, 
especially  for  working  in  iron  and 
hammering  out  locks  and  keys,  ib. 
— a  rigid  observer  of  the  rules  of  the 
church,  ib. — -anecdote  of  his  convey 
ing  anvils  and  iron  tools  into  his 
private  library,  and  working  there 
with  a  locksmith,  12 — his  dialogue 
with  Cardinal  de  Rohan  concerning 
the  famous  diamond  necklace,  14 
—queen's  character  of  him,  25 — 
remarkable  instance  of  his  inefficien 
cy,  26— his  timid  and  wavering  con 
duct,  when  attacked  in  his  palace  on 
the  10th  of  August,  30  et  seq. 

Louis  XVIII,  king  of  France,  portrait 
of  his  character  as  drawn  by  Ma 
dame  Campan,  12. 

Lovewell,  his  celebrated  fight  with  the 
Indians  in  New  Hampshire,  35. 

Lucas's  Cabinet  JItlas,  contains  maps 
embracing  the  surface  of  the  whole 
world,  388 — maps  showing  the  com 
parative  heights  of  mountains  and 
length  of  rivers,  ib. — maps  of  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies, 
drawn  chiefly  by  Mr  Lucas,  389 — 
his  maps  of  South  America  remark 
ably  well  drawn,  ib. — beautiful  ex 
ecution  of  his  atlas,  390. 

Lucretius,  his  poem  De  Rerum  Natu- 
ra,  270- — extraordinary  for  its  beau 
ty  and  power,  ib. — Dryden's  criti 
cism  on  it,  ib. — Casaubon  on  the  pu 
rity  of  its  latinity,  271 — Cicero  its 
first  editor,  ib. 

Ludlow,  governor,  quoted  on  African 
wars,  74. 

Lully,  Raymond,  264 — De  Gerando's 
memoirs  respecting  him,  265. 

M. 

MaJiometanism,  embraced  by  many  of 
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the  negroes  in  the  central  and  wes 
tern  parts  of  Africa,  81. 

Mail,  transportation  of  the,  how  the 
laws  concerning  it  are  evaded,  224. 

Mai' aria  of  Rome,  remarks  on,  195  et 
seq. — season  when  it  prevails,  ib. — 
places  in  which  it  occurs,  ib. — once 
thought  to  have  been  a  dense  exha 
lation  from  the  Pontine  marshes, 
196 — number  of  patients  suffering 
under  the  disease  produced  by  the 
mal'aria,  received  in  the  hospital  at 
Rome  in  1818,  and  the  year  follow 
ing,  ib.  note — Pope  Pius  VI  under 
took  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes 
with  the  view  of  stopping  the  mal'a 
ria,  197 — cause  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  marshes,  but  in  the  soil  around 
Rome,  198 — decline  of  Rome  in  the 
middle  ages  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
mal'aria,  199 — Gregory  XII  did  not 
establish  himself  at  the  Lateran  on 
account  of  the  mal'aria,  200 — 'the 
site  of  ancient  Rome  described  by 
reason  of  this  pestilence,  201— ^its 
invasions  on  the  modern  city,  ib. — 
melancholy  result  anticipated  from 
the  ravages  already  made,  202 — 010 
chemical  difference  has  been  detect 
ed  between  the  mal'aria  and  the 
common  air,  ib.— it  is  known  only 
in  its  effects,  203 — 'desolating  ap 
pearance  of  the  country  where  the 
mal'aria  prevails,  ib.  204. 

Malay,  description  of  a,  95. 

Malte-Brun,  his  political  and  histori 
cal  account  of  Ali  Pacha  reviewed, 
106 — his  character  as  a  writer,  109. 

Mariner,  Mr,  a  resident  in  the  Tonga 
Islands,  cited,  349,  351. 

Marshall)  Chief  Justice,  president  of 
the  Richmond  Auxiliary  Coloniza 
tion  Society,  90. 

Marsden,  Rev.  Mr,  his  visits  to  New 
Zealand,  330— his  journal,  332 — 
carried  horses  and  cattle  to  the  isl 
and,  334 — purchased  a  tract  of 
land  for  a  missionary  establishment, 
337 — -describes  the  customs  of  the 
natives  in  regard  to  the  heads  of 
their  chiefs  killed  in  battle,  340 — his 
amusing  description  of  the  speeches 
of  three  warriors  urging  their  party 
to  take  up  arms  against  a  neighbor 
ing  tribe,  342. 

Maryland,  reports  of  canal  commis 
sioners  in, 217. 

Matthiae,  his  Greek  Grammar,  100. 


Medical  colleges  and  schools  in  the 
United  States,  171. 

Mercer,  Hon.  Charles  F.  his  address 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Coloniza 
tion  Society,  42 — -extract  from  his 
letter,  49. 

Mesurado,  Cape,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  52— territory  purchased 
there  by  Lieutenant  Stockton,  and 
l)r  Ayres  for  the  American  Colo 
nization  Society,  53 — troubles  with 
the  neighboring  chiefs  after  the  con 
tract  was  made,  and  the  colonists 
had  arrived,  56— -houses  erected  and 
Colonists  established,  ib. — hostilities 
of  the  natives,  ib. — fortification 
erected  by  captain  Spence,  57 — re 
gular  sailing  packet  between  Balti 
more  and  Mesurado,  ib. — local  sit 
uation  favorable,  85 — testimony  of 
several  writers  to  its  general  heal 
thiness,  ib.  et  seq. 

Methodists  in  America,  173. 

Miller's  address  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Greeks,  411. 

Missionary  establishments  in  New  Zea 
land,  330,  332— lands  purchased  of 
the  natives  by  the  missionaries,  337 
— their  exertions  and  perils,  354. 

Missionary  Register,  cited,  347. 

Molina,  his  history  of  Chili,  292— its 
accuracy  and  value,  ib. — translated 
into  English  by  an  American,  293 — 
Molina's  account  of  unpublished 
manuscripts  concerning  Chili,  ib. — 
describes  the  mines  and  mining, 
298,  299— on  the  commerce  of  Chi 
li,  302. 

Montague,  lady  M.  W.  her  saying  in 
regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Alba 
nians,  109, 

Moore,  Mr,  his  annals  of  the  town  of 
Concord,  407. 

Muctar,  son  of  Ali  Pacha,  116. 

N. 

Natural  History,  utility  of,  203. 

New  Hampshire,  historical  collections 
relating  to,  33 — Dr  Belknap's  His 
tory  of,  34— early  Indian  wars  in, 
35 — Historical  Society  of,  38. 

Newspapers,  influence  of,  in  the  Uni 
ted  States,  compared  with  that  of 
England,  167. 

New  York,  schools  in,  288 — extract 
from  a  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  285 — number  of  students 
in  the  colleges,  286 — numbers  at- 
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tending  common  schools  compared 
with  those  of  the  states,  ib. — school 
funds,  their  sources  and  amount, 
287 — Supreme  Court  of,  204 — 
modes  of  practice  in,  206  et  seq. — 
laws  of,  207. 

New  Zealand,  when  first  discovered 
by  Tasman,  329— Cooke's  first  visit 
to  it,  ib. — very  little  known  of  it 
before  that  period,  ib. — Mr  Mars- 
den's  visit  to,  330,  332 — customs  of 
the  people  on  meeting  their  friends 
after  a  long-  absence,  331 — produ 
ces  the  cowry  tree,  valuable  for 
masts  of  large  vessels,  330,  332 — 
Ledyard's  account  of,  332 — cha 
racteristics  of  the  people,  334 — 
their  food  and  clothing,  335— houses 
and  modes  of  taking  rest,  ib. — 
government,  336— -their  insatiable 
thirst  for  war,  337 — remarkable  in 
stance  in  a  chief  who  had  been  in 
England,  338 — their  fortifications 
and  implements  of  warfare,  ib. — 
eagerness  to  procure  muskets  and 
powder,  339 — causes  of  war  innu 
merable,  340 — practices  of  war  re 
specting  the  heads  of  their  chiefs, 
ib. — war  dance,  342 — orators  in 
cite  the  people  to  arms,  ib. — speech 
of  an  old  warrior,  343 — war  canoes, 
344 — devour  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  ib. — shocking  scene  of  canni 
balism  after  one  of  the  great  chief 
Shungie's  expeditions,  346 — con 
trasts  of  their  character,  347 — 
strength  of  their  natural  affec 
tions,  ib. — kindness  to  the  missio 
naries,  348 — anecdotes  illustrating 
these  traits,  ib. — custom  of  tattoo 
ing,  ib. — how  performed,  349 — its 
origin  and  utility,  ib. — tabooing, 
how  performed,  350 — its  various 
purposes,  351 — penalty  for  break 
ing  a  taboo,  ib. — story  of  Palavali 
illustrating  the  power  of  the  taboo 
over  the  mind,  352 — this  custom 
answers  the  same  ends  as  laws  in 
other  countries,  353 — religion  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  ib. — language,  ib. 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the, 
354 — labors  and  prospects  of  the 
missionaries,  355. 

Nominalists  of  the  middle  ages,  their 
theories  and  controversies,  260 — 
Roselinus  founder  of  the  sect,  ib. 

Noncontagion,  doctrine  of,  172. 

JVova  Scotia,  negroes  from,  first  set 
tled  the  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  82. 
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o. 

Onam,  the  ancient  name  for  Cochin 
China,  140. 

Opium  Eater,  confessions  of  an,  re 
viewed,  90 — character  of  the  work, 
91 — incidents  in  the  life  of  an  opi 
um  eater,  93. 

Ovalle,  Father,  his  work  on  Chili,  289 
— his  death  at  Lima,  ib. 

Ovid,  his  account  of  the  creation  taken 
almost  literally  from  the  first  books 
of  Genesis,  272. 

P. 

Palavali,  a  chief  of  the  Tonga  Islands, 
anecdote  of,  352. 

Parga  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Ali 
Pacha,  127 — soon  after  occupied  by 
the  English,  ib. — passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  at  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  128 — was  again  possessed 
by  the  English,  ib. — obtained  by 
Ali  Pacha,  129. 

Park,  testimony  of,  concerning  the 
mild  character  of  the  Africans,  76 
— quoted,  85,  note. 

Parliament,  British,  its  mode  of  doing- 
business,  169 — its  imperfections,  ib. 
— commands  admiration  for  its  dig 
nity  and  brilliant  political  perfor 
mances,  170. 

Patton,  Professor,  his  address  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  230. 

Paugus,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief, 
who  fought  with  Lovewell  at  Pe- 
qnachett,  35. 

Philosophy,  history  of,  234  et  seq. — 
three  great  objects  of  all  philoso 
phy,  237 — five  periods  of  philoso 
phical  advancement,  239 — philoso 
phy  of  Pythagoras,  241 — of  Demo- 
critus,  ib. — of  Anexagoras,242 — of 
the  Sophists,  244 — of  Plato,  247, 
251 — of  Aristotle,  249 — of  the  Alex 
andrian  Platonists,255 — of  the  Ara 
bians,  253 — auspicious  change  in 
the  department  of  philosophy,  265. 

Philosophical  Society,  American,  157. 

Plato,  his  philosophy  the  foundation 
of  the  opinions  of  the  modern  idea 
lists,  245 — parallel  between  him 
and  Aristotle,  246 — portrait  of  his 
character,  247 — his  opinions,  250 — 
indebted  for  his  doctrine  of  ideas 
in  some  degree  to  Pythagoras,  252 
— his  cosmogony,  268. 

Pilot,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  reviewed,  314 
— criticisms  on,  315 — analysis  of 
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the  work,  316 — the  story  thoroughly 
American,  328. 

Platonists,  Alexandrian,  a  summary  of 
their  doctrines,  255. 

Plutarch,  to  be  read  early  by  the 
Greek  student,  105. 

Poetry,  its  chief  value,  40 — Words 
worth,  theory  concerning,  368, 362, 
364. 

Poland,  partition  of,  21  et  seq. 

Pontine  Marshes,  erroneously  thought 
to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
Mal'aria  in  Rome,  196 — unhealthy 
from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter, 
ib. — first  drained  by  Appius  Clau 
dius,  when  he  built  the  Appian  Way, 
ib. — probably  drained  by  Trajan, 
197 — Pope  Pius  VI  undertook  to 
bring  them  into  a  state  of  cultiva 
tion,  ib. — canal  commenced  by  him 
enlarged  by  the  French,  ib. — their 
desolate  appearance,  198. 

Popkin,  Dr,  his  edition  of  the  Collec 
tanea  Majora,  235. 

Poqueville,  credit  due  to  his  account 
of  Ali  Pacha,  103 — anecdotes  re 
lated  by  him,  118,  120,  129. 

Potato,  account  of,  by  Molina  and 
Humboldt,  300,  301. 

Practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  treatise  on,  reviewed,  204 — 
remarks  on  the  work,  205 — analysis 
of  it,  206  et  seq. — sources  of  the 
author's  information,  209. 

Presbyterian  church,  its  congregations 
and  ministers,  173. 

Prison  Discipline,  Mrs  Fry's  labors  in 
improving  it,  180  et  seq. — Phila 
delphia  system,  133.  See  Mrs 
Fry. 

Pythagoras,  his  notions  of  the  first 
principles  of  philosophy,  240. 

R. 

Realists,  their  opinions  and  controver 
sies  with  the  Nominalists,  260. 

Reports.     See  Law  Reports. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal  de,  was  opposed 
to  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Austria,  6. 

Robertson,  quoted  on  Chili,  297. 

Rochefaucault,  Duke  de  la,  quoted, 
183. 

Rodolph,  a  poem,  remarks  on,  217. 

Rohan,  Cardinal  de,  duped  in  the  af 
fair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  14 — 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  15 — tried 
and  acquitted,  19 — his  residence  as 


ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
20. 

Rome,  mal'aria  of,  195 — fatal  effects 
of  it,  195 — fatal  effects  of  the  mala 
dy  on  the  inhabitants,  196 — volcanic 
formation  of  the  country  around  it, 
198 — its  dark  period  when  the  pa 
pal  power  was  established  at  Avig 
non,  200 — site  of  the  ancient  city 
gradually  given  up  by  the  encroach 
ments  of  the  mal'aria,201 — increase 
of  the  mal'aria  into  the  modern 
city,  ib. — probable  consequence  will 
be  the  desolation  and  ruin  of  the 
present  city,  204. 

Roman  Catholic  church  in  America, 
174 — short  historical  sketch,  ib.  et 
seq. — Jesuits  settled  here  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  175 
— Sulpitian  Society  at  Baltimore, 
ib. — institution  at  Emmittsburg,  ib. 
— extent  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  western  country,  176. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  Notes  on,  409. 

Roselinus,  founder  of  a  sect  called 
nominalists,  260. 

S. 

Saigon,  a  principal  town  in  the  inte 
rior  of  Cochin  China,  150 — its  ap 
pearance  as  approached  up  the 
river  Donnai,  on  which  it  stands, 
ib. — mercantile  business  carried  on 
by  women,  151 — people  thievish 
and  troublesome  to  foreigners,  ib. — 
great  canal  at  Saigon,  154 — Chris 
tian  church  in  the  city  under  the 
care  of  Italian  missionaries,  ib. — 
anecdote  illustrating  the  disinteres 
tedness  of  Father  Joseph,  a  mis 
sionary,  155. 

Salt,  essay  on,  214 — quantity  manu 
factured  in  the  United  States,  ib. — 

Scenes  in  Italy,  Essays  on,  reviewed 
192. 

Schools,  account  of,  in  New  York,  284 
— number  of  children  attending 
them,  285 — amount  of  funds  for 
supporting  them,  287. 

Sennefelder,  inventor  of  lithographic 
drawing,  188 — his  first  attempts 
and  progress,  189. 

Shainitra,  sister  of  Ali  Pacha,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Cardikiotes,  111. 

Sherbro,  king,  his  singular  conference 
with  Mr  Mills,  and  Mr  Burgess,  47 
— his  symbol  of  regal  dignity,  ib. 
— islands,  visited  by  the  agents  of 
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the  Colonization,  Society,  45 — cus 
toms   of  the  people,   ib.  et   seq. — 
country  low  and  unhealthy,  50. 
Shipwreck,  described  in  the  Pilot,  323 

et  seq. 

Shunghie,  a  powerful  chief  of  New 
Zealand,  331 — sells  the  missionaries 
land,  337 — goes  to  England,  339 — 
exchanges  all  the  presents  he  re 
ceived  for  muskets  and  powder,  340 
— his  bloody  wars  and  cannibalism, 
346— deportment  towards  the  mis 
sionaries,  355. 

Sierra  Leone,  its  flourishing  condition, 
65 — its  commerce,  ib. — articles  ex 
ported,  ib. — schools  lor  native  Af 
ricans,  78 — first  settled  by  Negroes 
from  Nova  Scotia,  82 — an  example 
favorable  to  the  project  of  estab 
lishing  a  colony  at  Mesurado,  32. 
Slave  Trade,  short  history  of  its  abo 
lition  in  this  country,  65 — first  re 
cognised  as  piracy  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  66 — remarka 
ble  cases  decided  by  judge  Van  Ness 
and  judge  Story,  ib.  note — presi 
dent's  message  to  Congress  con 
cerning  the,  adopted  by  him  for 
carrying  the  operation  of  the  laws 
on  the  slave  trade  into  effect,  67 — 
this  can  only  be  done  by  a  colony 
in  Africa,  ib. — thus  far  the  laws 
have  been  chiefly  executed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  coloniza 
tion  society,  68 — wretched  effect  of 
the  slave  trade  on  the  Africans  in 
their  own  country,  73 — how  it  would 
be  affected  by  colonization,  74— de 
plorable  superstitions  to  which  it 
has  given  rise,  75. 

Socrates,  the  most  remarkable  person 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  239 — 
the  preceptor  of  Plato,  249. 
Soosoo,  country  in  Africa,  77. 
Sophists,    their  philosophical    princi 
ples,  244. 

Spotorno,  Mr,  his  Memoir  of  Colum 
bus,  415. 

Staunton,  Sir  George,  his  account  of 
Cochin   China    extremely    scanty, 
141. 
Stockton,  Lieutenant,  engaged  in  the 

purchase  of  Cape  Mesurado,  53. 
Story,  Mr  Justice,  his  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  French  ship,  La  Jeune 
Eugenie,  concerning  the  slave  trade, 
66,  note. 
Suliotes,  their  brave  defence  against 


the  attacks  of  Ali  Pacha,  117  et 
seq. — were  at  length  defeated,  119 
— again  attacked,  122 — assist  Ali, 
135. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
its  dignity  and  authority,  372  et 
seq. 

T. 

Tabooing,  a  custom  peculiar  to  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  350 — 
its  meaning  and  objects,  ib. — singu 
lar  custom  at  the  Tonga  islands, 
351 — anecdote  of  the  chief  Palavali 
illustrating  the  power  of  the  taboo, 
352 — origin  and  utility  of  the  cus 
tom,  ib.  353. 

Tanner's  Mas,  what  it  embraces,  383 
— its  object  as  explained  by  the  au 
thor,  ib. — his  map  of  South  Ameri- 
ca>  384 — his  remarks  on  the  north 
ern  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States,  385 — merits  of  his  Atlas, 
386,  387. 

Tariff,  Letter  on  the,  413 — how  it 
affects  the  Southern  and  Western 
country,  ib. 

Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  discover 
ed  New  Zealand,  329. 
Tattooing  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
348 — how  performed,  ib. — different 
modes  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
Tonga  Islands,  and   New  Zealand, 
349 — answers  the  purpose  of  a  coat 
of  arms,  ib. — origin  and  utility  of 
the  custom,  ib.  350. 
Taxes  on  property,  as  practised  in  the 

Grecian  cities,  402. 
Tholes,   imperfect  knowledge  of  his 
opinions,  even  among  the  philoso 
phers  of  Greece,  240 — chiefly  de 
voted  to  physical  science,  ib. 
Thiersch,   great  merit   of  his   Greek 
Grammar,  101 — critical  remarks  on 
his  Grammar,  ib. 
Thucydides,  105. 

Tonga  Islands,  customs  of,  349,  351. 
Tooi,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  his 
description  of  the  warlike  propensi 
ty  of  his  countrymen,  338. 
Tophail,  an  Arabian  philosopher,  his 

character  and  writings,  259. 
Torrey,  Dr,  his  Flora  of  the   United 

States,  214. 

Tristan  d'Jlcuna,  description  of  this 
island,  143 — sovereignty  of  the  soil 
claimed  by  the  eccentric  Jonathan 
Lambert  of  Salem,  ib. — his  death,- 
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and  the  dispersion  of  his  compan 
ions,  144^ 

Turner,  professor,  his  Notes  on  the 
Romans,  4o9. 

Tyng,  D.  A.  Esq.  his  Reports  review 
ed,  371 — their  characteristics,  374. 

U. 

Undine,  a  tale  from  the  German,  412 
— critical  remarks  on  it,  413. 

Universalists  in  the  United  States,  173. 

Ulysses,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the 
Greek  revolution,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Ali  Pacha,  130. 

V. 

Van  Ness,  Judge,  his  decision  in  the 
ship  Pittsburgh,  concerning  the 
slave  trade,  66,  note. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Dr,  his  essay  on  salt. 
214. 

Vatican  at  Rome,  has  been  an  unsafe 
residence  for  two  centuries  on  ac 
count  of  the  mal'aiia,  200 

Vidaurre,  his  account  of  Chili,  290 — 
its  accuracy  praised  by  Molina,  ib. 

Vienna,  Congress  at,  the  solemn  and 
faithless  engagement  into  which  it 
entered  concerning  the  slave  trade, 
64. 

W. 
Walsh,  Robert,  his  Appeal  cited,  65, 

note. 
Washington,  Judge,  first  president  of 

the  Colonization  Society,  43. 
Westminster  Review,  419— its  political 

tone,   ib. — its   spirit   in   regard   to 

America,  424. 
Wlieaton,  H.  Esq.  his  eighth  volume 

of  Reports  reviewed,  371 — its  cha 
racteristic  merits,  372. 
Whiston,  his  theory  of  the  earth,  274 

ascribes'  its  origin  to  a  comet,  ib. 


White,  Mr,  his  voyage  to  the  China 
Sea  reviewed,  140 — sailed  from  Sa 
lem,  141 — advertisement  to  his 
work,  142 — touched  at  the  island  of 
Tristan  d'Acuna,  143 — his  account 
of  Lambert's  taking  possession  of 
the  island,  ib. — arrives  at  the  Coast 
of  Cochin  China,  144 — first  inter 
view  with  the  people,  145  et  seq. — 
his  difficulties  in  procuring  a  cargo, 
151 — his  descriptions  of  the  man 
ners  and  habits  of  the  people,  152 
et  seq. — character  of  hi&  work,  156. 
See  Cochin  China. 

Wilberforce,  Mr,  his  kind  reception  of 
the  agents  of  the  Colonization  So 
ciety,  43 — zeal  in  suppressing  the 
slave  trade,  73. 

Wordsworth,  his  poems  reviewed,  356 
et  seq. — reasons  why  they  have 
been  so  little  read  in  this  country, 
ib. — his  general  defects,  357 — he 
often  wants  dignity  in  language  and 
thoughts,  358 — quoted  in  defence 
of  himself  on  this  head,  ib. — pur 
sues  his  thoughts  too  far,  359 — his 
numerous  beauties  and  excellences, 
362 — his  general  principles  and 
habits  of  writing,  363 — his  theory 
respecting  the  language  of  poetry, 
364 — the  great  distinction  of  his 
poetry,  366 — his  power  of  animated 
and  minute  description,  369. 

X. 

Xenophanes,  his  notion  of  the  stars 
and  heavens,  267. 

Y. 

Yanina,  residence  of  Ali  Pacha,  115 
—destroyed  by  him  when  attacked 
by  the  forces  of  the  Sultan,  IBS, 
See  Ali  Pacha. 


ERRATA 

Page  273,  line  15  from  top,  for  '  bishop,'  read  '  Dr  ;' — p.  60  7 
insert  'a'  before   'remediable ;'— p.  341,  1.  14  from  top,  for  'bought,'  read 
brought.' 
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